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ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL 


AND 


MADAGASCAR MAGAZINE. 


THE MALAGASY CUSTOM OF ‘BROTHERHOOD BY 
BLOOD.’ 


T is well known that among many of the tribes inhabiting 
Madagascar there exists a curious custom, by which persons 
of different nationalities become bound to one another in the 
closest possible fashion. The usual name for this ceremony is 
fato-dra, t.e. “bound by blood,’ and its object is to make those 
who enter into the covenant to become as brothers, devoted 
to each other's welfare, and ready to make any sacrifice for the 
other’s benefit, since they thus become of one blood. 

The ceremony consists in taking a small portion of blood 
from the breast or side; this is mixed with other ingredients, 
stirred up with a spear-blade, and than a little of the odd mixture 
is swallowed by each ofthe contracting parties. Imprecations 
are uttered against those who shall be guilty of violating 
the solemn engagement thus entered into. A few Europeans, who 
have overcome their natural disgust to the ceremonial, and to 
whom it is has been a matter of great importance to keep on 
good terms with some powerful chief, have occasionally con- 
sented to make this covenant. Thus the celebrated French 
traveller and scientist, M. Alfred Grandidier, became a brother 
by blood with Zoména, a chief of the Tandsy, in the south-west 
of Madagascar, in order to gain his good-will and help in pro- 
ceeding further into the interior from the Onilahy or St. Augus- 
tine River. But in his case the blood was not taken from the 
contracting parties, but from an ox sacrificed for the purpose. 
He thus describes the ceremony, which, he says, is there called 

famake :— 
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The diviners having previously fixed upon a favourable day, 
at the appointed time the people assembled on the east side of 
the king’s house. ‘“Zomena and I were seated together on a 
newmat. An ox was brought and thrown on the ground, where 
its four feet were tied together. A prince of the family of the 
Zafiraminia cut the throat of the victim, reciting at the same time 
some prayers, and received the first blood drawn in a calabash 
filled with water. After adding a pinch of salt, a small quan- 
tity of soot, a leaden ball, and a gold bead, he placed it before 
us.” [In some cases the blood is mingled with brine, pimento, 
pulverised flint, earth, and gunpowder, and rum instead 
of water.] “I took the ramrod of my gun, and Zomena seized his 
spear, and we then dipped the points into the consecrated liquid. 
The principal chief of the village, continuing to strike with a 
knife the weapons which we each held in the right hand, deliver- 
eda speech, in which, after having celebrated the praises of the 
high contracting parties, he enumerated the obligations which 
the covenant of blood imposed, and invoked upon us the great- 
est misfortunes if we should ever perjure ourselves. My servant 
Cravate, while this was going on, did not cease to wet the point 
of the spear with the liquid. Then Zomena, filling a wooden 
vessel with the sacred beverage, put it to my mouth and made 
me drink the contents, then struck me on both shoulders, on 
the back, and on the breast, with the empty vessel. I repeated 
the same ceremonies, and the famake was completed, we were 
brothers in blood. My new relatives addressed to me their 

+ congratulations, and a crowd of princes and princesses, some 
calling me their son, the others giving me the name of father, 
or of brother, came to take my hand.”* 

Of this custom amongst the Bara, Mr. Richardson says : 
“To friendships formed by two persons drinking a little 
blood taken from an incision in each other’s bellies, they 
depend for success in plundering, gratifying their lustful 
desires, and as a protection from being plundered by others.” 

In the MMemotrs and Travels of Count de Benyowsky, a 
Polish noble who, in 1776, so gained the confidence of the 
people on the eastern coast as to be made by them their 
Mpanjakabé, or supreme king, there is an account (vol. ii. p. 
267) of the oath which he took on receiving the allegiance 
of the chiefs and people, this oath being a kind of blood 
covenant. Oxen were killed by Benyowsky himself, one or 
more, according to their number, for every rank of the people, 
the chiefs taking adrop or two of the blood, and pronouncing 
anoath. And after this, to quote his own account: “I was 





# Bull, de la Soc, de Gtog., Fev. 1872, p. 144. 
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| again conducted to the circle of the Rdsandrians [or principal 


chiefs], who made a second oath with me, which was performed 
inthis manncr: each person made an incision, with a razor, 
under the left breast, as I did likewise myself; and each 
mutually sucked the blood of the other, at the same time 
pronouncing the most horrible maledictions against whoever 
should violate his oath, and benedictions in favour of those 
who should continue faithful to their engagement.” 

From a native account of the /a/o-dra as observed among 
the Hova, and contained in a small book edited by the Rev. 
W.E. Cousins, I translate the following :—“And these are 
the observances customary in the blood covenant : They procure 
seven roots of grass, and a grasshopper with its neck twisted, 
and dung from a calf whose mother is dead (or lost), and 
water from a spring drying up, an old bone and a single gun, 
and these are placed in a rice winnower, together with a spear 
without a foot (or lower blade), and set on one side.” 

After an invocation to God and the four corners of the 
earth, and some supernatural being named Andriampatitra, 
these are addressed as witnesses of the covenant about to be 
entered into by such-an-one and such-an-one, who, although 
not ofthe same parents, are united in friendship and affec- 
tion by these things. An explanation is then given of each 
of the articles brought, as follows:—“The seven roots of 
grass are brought to show that if they do not observe [the 
covenant], the sevenfold death will overtake them. The 
grasshopper with twisted neck is brought also as a warning 
that, if the covenant is not observed, their necks will be 
twisted, so that they cannot see what is beforethem. The dung 
of the calf bereft of its mother is brought as a warning that, 
if they do not preserve this friendship, they shall have no 
descendants, no posterity to inherit. The water from the 
drying-up spring is brought to warn them that, if they do not 
keep friendship, their lives will dry up ina similar way. The 
old bone is brought to show that, if they do not be friends, 
may their bones be scattered with none to bury them, The - 
single gun is brought as a sign that if they do not be friendly, 
then may they be killed by a gun in the war; while, as to 
their corpses, ‘Devour them, O hawks and all birds, that they 
may not come to the home of their fathers.’ And the spear 
Without its foot is brought to show that if they do not preserve 
this friendship and relationship, then may they be killed by this 
(spear) in the hand ; and if they do not die by the hands of 
others, may they die by their own hand, whether going north or 
south, or east or west ; therefore are ye invoked, O four corners of 
theearth to observe this ; therefore observe, O Andriampatitra.” 
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After some further maledictions and benedictions, the wooden 
dish containing the above-mentioned things is overturned, and 
water is poured over the hands of the contracting parties above 
the dish, 

Some years ago the Rev. G. A. Shaw, when on a visit to the 
Tanala tribe who occupy the district of Ikdngo, was asked if 
he would comply with the custom of fato-dra, which is, however, 


called by another name among the Tanala, viz. mzfamdkt-ra, 


#.e. ‘mutually breaking blood.’ This, however, he declined to do, 
although it possibly might have helped to promote friendly 
relations with the chief. The ceremony he describes as follows : — 

“The manner of performing this ancient rite is both curious 
and disgusting. A sahéfa, or wooden winnowing dish, is 

rocured, in which are Placed cow-dung, water, grass, locusts, 
with the heads taken off, andearth. These are mixed together, 
and a hollow is made in the centre of the mixture. Then each 
contracting party bares his chest, from which, just over the 
heart, a small piece of flesh is taken. These are laid side by side 
in the hollow just mentioned, and a spear is stood upright in 
the mass, grasped by one hand of each party, while each repeats 
a certain formula, expressive of his desire for eternal friend- 
ship ; after which each eats the piece of flesh taken from the 
other, amid the noise of shouting and drums.” 

The most recent instance of a European making this blood 
covenant with Malagasy natives is probably that of M. Lemaire, 
Resident of France at Fort Dauphin, who describes his ex- 
periences in an account, from which some extracts are given in 
the Fournal Ofictel de Madagascar of the 2oth of last May. 
From this description we translate the following:— 

“At five o’clock Imaka announced a visit, viz. Malay, the 
king of Manambava, with his two brothers, Simanhisa and 
Zahalo. They brought an ox and asked if I would become a bro- 
ther by blood with the king and his brothers, The black monarch 
hasa good and honest countenance. I must explain the nature 
ofthis ceremony in order to show that I neither compromised 
any thing nor any person in contracting this alliance. Noth- 
ing is more common than this blood brotherhood. My interpreter 
is brother by blood with Imatra and several other chiefs as 
well, a relationship very necessary to his former occupation as 
a trader. Among themselves the natives are often allied one 
to another in this way, and those who travel about have a 
brother by blood in each village, so that they may be sure of food 
and shelter on their journeys. If two brothers by blood should 


. meet in war, on opposite sides, they will not do each other any 


harm. 
“I assented to the wish of the king, seeing the advantage of 
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‘being in complete security wherever the authority of this chief 

extends. My bearers were not the last to rejoice in this, 

since they have always some lurking fear, and this alliance 
helped to reassure them. 

“At the same time that the royal trio and myself were thus 
united, my interpreter and Kavira allied themselves together, so 
that one ceremony served for us all. 

“On a plate half filled with water Imaka threw four pinches 
of earth taken from the four points of the compass, commen- 
cing with the east. I placed on the plate a piece of gold; to 
this were added some grains of rice and a morsel of wood drawn 
from the fire. The king then drew a bullet from his gun and 
placed it in the same receptacle, The whole symbolises the 
most valuable things existing in the world. 

“Upon the fragment of wood were stuck the ramrod of the 
gun and a spear, which the contracting parties held with one 
hand. A servant struck with a knife the small iron blade 
at the base of the spear and pronounced the sacramental for- 
mule, during which time my interpreter, provided with a spoon, 
kept on wetting the lower extremities of the two weapons. Our 
servant, however, was not-very clever, and made a mess of his 
speech, so he was replaced by another, who was a true orator. 
‘May the God of the North turn to the South,’ said he, ‘may 
the God of the South turn to the North, may the God of the 
West turn to the East, and He of the East turn towards the 

est; and all of you listen to my words,’ etc. 

“The invocation being ended, each of my new brothers 
made me drink a spoonful of the water contained in the plate. 

een people of royal rank, the mixing of some drops of 
blood with the water is dispensed with, but the inferior chiefs 
and the common people make an incision in the pit of the 
stomach to procure a drop of blood, which is then mixed with 
the water. In our case the water had only a taste of smoke. 
Ithen, in my turn, made my three friends drink, and then my 
interpreter and Kavira gave each one the other to drink. Each 
ofmy three brothers then gave me a slap on the chest, the 
back, and the joints, saying at the same time: ‘May this be 
Shattered if thou deceivest thy brothers.’ The four newly 
allied persons afterwards took the plate, and all together poured 
out the water ina retired place. 

“It was now time for the ox to be killed, and to proceed to 
pour out an offering of rum. I replaced the rum by a bottle 
of white wine, my last, and we drank all round in turn. 
Some of those new to it made a wry face; then we dismissed 
our attendants and engaged in conversation. Here the cere- 
mony terminated. From this time forward I shall always have 
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a dwelling-place in the kingdom of Manambava, for alliance 
by blood is considered as a very real relationship.” 

One more example of the /afo-dra from yet another district 
of the island is an additional proof that it is a very wide-spread 
custom among the various tribes of Malagasy. Among the 
Bétsimisaraka inhabiting the shores of the Bay of Antongil 
(north-east coast) the ceremony is thus described by Mr. L. H. 
Ransome, in Proc. Roy. Geogr. Soc., vol. xi. no. 5 :— 

“When two men from friendship, or interested motives, de- 
cide to become brothers by blood, a day is appointed, their 
relatives called together, and an incision having been made in 
the breast of each, two pieces of ginger are brought, and one 
piece is dipped in the blood of each man. Each one then 
swallows the ginger which has been immersed in the blood of 
the other, at the same time repeating solemn vows to assist 
the other to his utmost in all his undertakings, and in any need 
whatever, should occasion arise. The vows thus made are 
regarded as sacred.” 

James SIBREE (Ep.). 


A NATURALIST’S WORK IN MADAGASCAR: 


THE RECENT ZOOLOGICAL RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES OF 
DR. FORSYTH MAJOR. 


N the two last numbers of the ANNUAL* some information was given 
as to new species of Mammals discovered in Madagascar by the 
eminent naturalist and palzontologist, Dr. C. I. Forsyth Major. That 
gentleman has since returned to England, and some accounts have 
already been given of the results of his researches in this island. Two 
of these we now reproduce, viz., firstly, a popular description taken 
from The Standard newspaper of Jan. 8th, of this year ;+ and secondly, 
amore technical paper contributed by Dr. Major to the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of London.—J.8. (ED.) 


A NATURALIST’S WORK IN MADAGASCAR. 

The British Museum of Natural History has recently been enriched by 
an immense collection from Madagascar. About three years ago, Dr. 
Forsyth Major, already well known for his work as a naturalist and 
paleontologist, more particularly among those extinct mammals which 





© ANNUAL XIX, p. 381; XX pp. 494, 495. 
+.Iam indebted for a copy of the first of those to the kindness of Mrs, Wilson, of the 
FF. M.A,, and for the second to Dr. Forsyth Major, 
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are most nearly allied to living animals, volunteered to investigate the 
fauna of Madagascar, and examine especially certain localities where 
there seemed hopes of discovering fossil forms that would be likely 
to reveal the more immediate predecessors of the present tenants 
of the island, provided only funds could be found to defray the 
necessary expenses of the undertaking. The Madagascar fauna is, in 
most respects, peculiar, and was, notwithstanding the excellent work 
of some French naturalists, still but imperfectly known; hence the 
Director of the British Museum, Sir W. Flower, and the Keeper of 
Geology. Dr. Henry Woodward, at once perceived the advantage of 
having it examined by so competent an investigator. Application was 
made to the Committee which administers the annual grant from the 
Government to the Royal Society, and a substantial sum, subsequently 
augmented, was voted for this purpose. Aid also was received from 
other quarters, and in August, 1894, Dr. Forsyth Major landed in Ma- 
dagascar. There he remained until last July. Although the districts 
in which he worked were away from the scene of the French operations, 
it soon became evident that a general excitement pervaded the island, 
and that the difficulties in his task would be far greater than had been 
anticipated. The danger became much more serious during the second 
year of his visit. There were outbreaks among the natives, attacks made 
upon mission stations, headed sometimes by those who had been educa- 
ted in the schools, while large numbers of the people relapsed to 
paganism and fetish-worship, practising murder and torture. Thus Dr. 
Forsyth Major was sometimes in no small danger, and on two occasions 
only saved his life by flight. Still, though there were serious interrup- 
tions and necessary alterations in his plans, he collected largely and 
assiduously, and has managed to secure and bring back to England 
almost the whole of his spoils. Only some bones, not a very large 
number, were destroyed by the accidental fall of the roof of a house, 
and certain specimens preserved in spirit had to be abandoned on one 
of his hurried departures. But, altogether, seventy-four boxes have 
arrived in England, which are now on the ground-floor of the great 
building at South Kensington. The number of specimens is really 
enormous. There are skins and skeletons, and not seldom, in the case 
of living animals, both have been brought from the same individual. 
Every specimen is carefully labelled and marked, so as to be exactly 
identified. The living birds are numerous, but perhaps’ the most 
remarkable part of the collection represents the extinct /€pyornis. 
Besides this, there are about fifteen hundred specimens of mammals, 
“the largest collection,” as it has been said by a good authority, “ever 
brought home by one man.” 

Dr. Forsyth Major collected principally in the forests, but he also 
explored one cave, and systematically excavated in a lacustrine deposit 
near Sirabé, on the central plateau, not very far from the middle of the 
island. In his search for living creatures, he paid especial attention 
to the smaller mammals, because these were more likely to have been 
overlooked in the less systematic investigations of his predecessors. 
His labours were richly rewarded. The species of mammals known 
prior to his visit numbered about sixty-six; to these he has added some 
twenty new species, and some of them are exceptionally interesting. 
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One new Lemur has been discovered, but the chief augmention is among 
the rodents and insectivores, among the latter being a singular aquatic 
form, which is web-footed.* Part of Dr. Forsyth Major's collection shows 
the transitions between a hairy and a spiny condition in closely-allied 
animals, and suggests that the prickly state--reminding us of the British 
hedgehog-—has been gradually assumed, no doubt for purposes of 
defence. Nor have the birds been neglected. Many skins and about 
two hundred skeletons have been obtained, and the latter, notwithstand- 
ing Milne-Edwards’ classic work, will be an almost inestimable aid in 
working out the semi-fossil bones, and in distinguishing extinct from 
recent forms. 

The floor deposit in the cave near Sirabé was found to consist of two 
layers. In the superficial one—which was evidently comparatively 
modern—nothing was discovered that indicated a remote antiquity. 
The lower layer, however, contained the bones of small mammals, at 
least two of which are believed to be extinct forms, as well as fragments 
of egg-shells of the Epyornis. No stone weapons were found, though 
Dr. Forsyth Major has brought home a specimen of an ancient wooden 
spade, in use before the Hova worked iron, which he believes to have 
been shaped—and very neatly too—by a stone implement. But he has 
heard since his return to England that such implements have been re 
cently found by a French missionary in opening a tomb. If, however, the 
cave yielded no bones of Aipyornis, the marsh more than atoned for 
the defect. Excavations were made at different spots, some of which 
were carried down to a depth of about sixteen feet. On cutting through 
the more superficial marshy material, the workers came upon stratified 
deposits. which evidently had been laid down on the bed of a lake, silt 
and sand and scoria, and at the base a considerable quantity of volcanic 
déris. The Zpyornis, it will be remembered, is a gigantic bird, gene- 
rally similar to the ostrich, one species of which was so large that its 
eggs measure at least a foot in length. It has now become extinct in 
Madagascar, probably in much the same way as the Moa has disappeared 
from New Zealand. There were at least two species. The bones of 
the smaller were very abundant at a depth of nearly ten feet in the 
deposit. Those of the larger kind were more common higher up. 
Altogether, about two thousand specimens have been brought to England, 
and among them is at least one good skeleton. Besides these 
are numerous remains of birds of more ordinary types, technically 
called carinate, which, when worked out, will, doubtless, throw great 
light on the existing avian fauna. But mammals also were repre- 
sented, and among the most interesting of these remains are Hippopo- 
tamus bones. These are rather numerous, and among them is an 
excellent specimen of a skull with an upper and lower jaw complete. 
Indeed, not the Icast important matter in connection with the bones 
in this lacustrine deposit is their admirable state of preservation. Some 
of them could hardly be in better condition if they had been obtained 
from animals killed for the purpose. The hippopotamus does not now 





‘« Five years ago M, Grandidier sent me a list of 96 species of Madagascar mammals ; see 
ANNUAL XVII. p. 96.--EDS. 

+ At least twelve are recognised by MM. Grandidier and Milne-Edwards; see ANNUAL 
XVIIL, p. 142.—-EDS, 
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exist in Madagascar ; but there is a tradition, which Dr. Forsyth Major 
is disposed to credit, that it once lived there, and-that hunting it wasa 
special privilege of the chiefs. But its disappearance cannot be at all a 
recent event. The fossil hippopotamus of Madagascar. however, is not 
identical with that whichis familiar to travellers on the great African 
tivers. It is a comparatively small animal, and more closely resembles, 
both in size and in certain anatomical characters, the species called 
liberiensis, found in the western tropical regions of that continent. It 
also exhibits affinities with one or two fossil forms which occur in the 
well-known Siwalik beds of India. These and the above-named are all of 
them less highly specialised types than the living amphib:us, and one or 
two of its extinct congeners. No monkey now exists in the island, 
though it is the home of the lemurs, the humblest members of the order 
—the ape’s “‘poor relations”; but Dr. Forsyth Major claims to have 
found a true Monkey, though it has some slight lemurian affinities. 

The most important result of Dr. Forsyth Major's discoveries is the 
light which they are likely to throw on the geographical distribution of 
animals. At the present time, Madagascar, an island about a thousand 
miles in length, is separated from Africa by a channel which, at its 
narrowest part, is two hundred and fifty miles broad, and is nowhere, as 
far as is known, less than eleven hundred fathoms deep. As might be 
expected, its fauna differs very considerably from that of the mainland ; 
only two genera of mammals are common to both, though a few species 
of reptiles and batrachians are so found. Of these mammals, one may 
have been introduced by man; the other, a kind of Wild-hog, might 
have managed to swim across, though this could only have been done 
when the channel was not so wide as the Straits of Dover. At the same 
time, the number and character of the mammals of Madagascar is such 
as to make it possible that the two countries were once united, while 
those in the island have such special characters as to render it highly 
probable that the separation took place rather early in the history of 
mammals. The resemblances of its fauna, both existing and extinct, to 
those which, in the former case, are lingering in widely separated coun- 
tries, such as India, and even in South America, and in the latter to 
forms which are found in beds of the Middle Tertiary age, seem to 
indicate that the severance must have occurred before the present 
characteristic fauna of Africa, with its elephants and rhinoceroses, and 
its antelopes and its larger hippopotamus, had arrived in that continent, 
or had made their way south of the Equator. This would be after the 
great sea had disappeared which, like a vaster Mediterranean, had for so 
long severed Central and Southern Africa from Europe and Asia. That 
great southward migration from the more northern region is supposed 
to have occurred rather late in Tertiary times; late enough for Mada- 
gascar to have been so far separated from Africa as to be inaccessible to 
the immigrants. Thus was isolated a group of representatives of an 
eatlier Tertiary fauna, indicative of the existence of communication 
between lands now widely parted—of a time when the southern ends of 
the present continent may have been linked by a vast extension of ant- 
arctic land, or India have been connected with Madagascar by a tract 
which is now marked by the Laccadive, Maldive, and Chagos groups. 
But for the elucidation of such difficult questions we must wait till these 
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rich stores of material have been worked out by Dr. Forsyth Major and 
the scientific assistants at’ the British Museum. The harvest is so 
plenteous that the labour will take much time. We can, however, already 
see that the Expedition has been a great success, and that this result is 
largely due to the perseverance, skill, and indefatigable labour of the 
explorer. 


ON THE GENERAL RESULTS OF A ZOOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO 
MADAGASCAR. 


arrived at Mananjara, on the east coast of Madagascar, at the end 
of August 1894, and embarked at the same place almost two years later, 
on July rith, 1896. My original intention had been to hurry on at once 
by the most direct route to Sirabe, situated on the central plateau, at 
about 12 days’ journey to the N.W., in order to profit by what remain- 
ed of the dry season for the intended excavations in the marshes. The 
impossibility of finding bearers for the little-known and difficult direct 
route obliged me, however, to travel first to Fianarantsda, the capital of 
the Bétsiléo, situated in a S.S.W. direction, at 7 days’ distance from 
Mananjara. At Fianarantsoa I had to wait 22 days for the bulk of my 
luggage, which, according to previous arrangements, ought to have 
arrived before myself. I employed the time in doing such collecting 
work as the circumstances would allow. In the meantime, the news 
arrived of sudden complications in the political situation, and all the 
Frenchmen residing in the interior left for the coast. 

As there was still hope left that the Hova would yield to the French 
ultimatum, I decided to leave for what I thought would prove a quiet 
corner in the forest of the Tanala, north-east of Fianarantsoa, and there to 
await the issue, and eventually the end of the war, which it was supposed 
would be of very short duration. My subsequent difficulties with the Tana- 
la governor were ofa somewhat more serious nature than I wished to de- 
scribe in my letters ; I have to mention it here, as it considerably interfered 
with my work. The collecting work in the forest extended from October 
1894 to the beginning of February 1895, interrupted in December by a 
journey to the Betsileo town of Ambisitra, in order to communicate with 
the few Englishmen residing there and, by their help, with the British 
Vice-consul in Antananarivo. 

The first six weeks of my stay in this district we were encamped in the 
midst of the forest, near Ivohimanitra, at from 1ooo to 1100 metres above 
the sea. The second stay was at Ambvhimitémbo, a short day’s jour- 
ney N.W. from the latter place, and some 400 metres higher up. As 
I then supposed that later on I would have no more opportunity to 
visit the forest-region, I determined to collect everything that should 
come in my way. From this system I had completely to depart in the 
sequel. Being much dependent on the cooperation of the natives, I 
soon found out that it was very difficult to train them for a manifold 
collecting work. Besides, I had, after a while, to convince myself that 
I was only able to do fruitful work in what I was best acquainted with. 
In my subsequent stays in the forest therefore, without leaving behind 
what of supposed interest come into my way, I chiefly limited myself to 
the collecting of Mammals, which, with a little training of the natives, 
came in, later on, in such abundance, that we often found it impossible 
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to master all the work. This is also the reason why I shall refer, so far 
as the recent fauna is concerned, almost exclusively to Mammals, leaving 
to my friends to make such additions as they may think proper when all 
the material has been distributed. 

My first collection from Ivohimanitra was to be conveyed to Ambdhi- 
manga, the capital of this part of the Tanala country, and from there to 
be sent to the coast, in accordance with previous arrangements with the 
Norwegian missionary stationed at Ambohimanga. We ourselves had to 
escort our things to the latter place, but after all, owing to the breaking 
out of the war, no goods could be sent from there to the east ; so that I 
was obliged to carry back, fartherin the interior, what I could, leaving 
part of the things, for want of bearers, at the Mission Station. 

The Betsileo town of Ambositra, on the central plateau, proved sub- 
sequently to be a favourable central place for the forwarding of my 
collections, and thither I resorted from the forest, and in the sequel, more 
than once from Sirabe, having generally myself to accompany the cara- 
vans. The final packing of the collections was mostly effected at Am- 
bositra, and had always to be done with the greatest care; I have no 
Teason to complain of the great amount of time employed in packing. 
In the intervals of these occupations some good collecting work was 
carried on at Ambositra as well. Finally, in March, I left Ambositra 
for Sirabe, to learn only then, from the Rev. T, G. Rosaas, the discov- 
erer of the fossil bones at Sirabe, who had himself been collecting for 
over 22 years, that it would be impossible to excavate in the next follow- 
ing months, on account of the great quantity of water. This proved to 
be true, so 1 had to content myself, for the beginning, with the explora- 
tion of a small cave, and to set to work again at collecting the recent 
fauna of the neighbourhood, with satisfactory results in both directions. 
The cavern yielded some bird-remains and egg-shells of Zpyornis, but 
chiefly small mammals. This explanation I have come to consider an 
interesting complement to the subsequent excavations in the marshes; 
although, as was to be expected, I afterwards found still existing, in 
different parts of the forest, most of the new mammals discovered in the 
cave. 

Different attempts to begin a systematic exploration of the marshes 
had always to be abandoned again, partly on account of the season, and 
partly on account of the unfriendly behaviour of the population. Finally, 
losing patience, I left Sirabe, crossed over the whole central plateau to 
the east, and settled inthe forest at Ampitambé, on the border of the 
Bétsimisdraka country, in the hopes of hearing soon of the arrival in 
Antananarivo of the French column and of the end of the war. It hap- 
pened otherwise, however. My collecting work at Ampitambe proved very 
successful, thanks chiefly to the cooperation of the natives, Betsileo and 
Betsimisaraka ; but the French never came. The result was, that in 
the beginning of September 1895, after having despatched my collection 
via Ambositra, I returned to Sirabe and searched earnestly for the ASpy- 
omis, at the best time, with regard to the condition of the marshcs; 
but at the worst, with regard to that of the country generally. 
Three times I was compelled to interrupt the work, once for a whole 
week. To make up for lost time, I engaged in the intervals as many 
workmen as presented themselves, generally more than fifty. When at 
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last the rainy season stopped the business, I found that, after all, the 

result was more than I had expected ; my collections were far superior 

to what any previous collector had brought together in many years. I 

have to acknowledge with thanks the Rev. Mr. Rosaas’s friendly help at 

this place, especially in using his influence with the natives on our 
alf. 


The rest of the story can be told in afew words. First, a forced stay 
of nearly two months in the Capital ; a short sojourn of some weeks in 
the forest of Ankéramadinika, at a day's journey to the east, where not 
much was to be done, owing chiefly to the growing unfriendliness of the 
Hova towards all Europeans. Still, some good things, including a new 
Lemur, were secured here. Later on, I travelled south again, settled in 
the old place, Ampitambe, with equally good results as at the first time ; 
the work, however, was unfortunately interrupted by the unsafety of the 
place. Lastly, a lengthened sojourn was made ina more southern region, 
viz, near Vinanitélo, in the forest of the independent Tanala, 30 miles 
south of Fianarantsoa. Here some attempts to make excavations were 
without result ; but good work was done in collecting recent mammals, 
as the following statement may show:— at the end of my fftst stay at 
Ampitambe 804 specimens of recent mammals had been collected ; 
when I left Vananitelo this figure had been more than doubled. 

Some general remarks on the results of my excavations at Sirabe may 
not be out of place here. The mammalian remains found were few, and 
on this account the locality cannot be said to bea very favourable one; 
besides there were difficulties of various kinds connected with the exca- 
vations and more or less inherent to the locality. The predominant fea- 
ture of the fossil fauna of Sirabe in general is the great rarity of strictly 
terrestrial vertebrates. Apart from the Hippopotamus, which isnumerous 
in the superficial deposit, as well as lower down, the only mammalian 
remains found are a lower jaw of a Centetes, scanty remains of Rodents 
(which, to judge from a pelvis, belong to a Murine of considerable dimen- 
sions), some bones referable to Pofamocherus, and finally, the remaius of 
two species of a remarkable new family of Monkeys, chiefly represented 
by an incomplete skull, part of a lower jaw, milk-dentition, humerus, etc., 
some of which have been preliminarily described in the Oct. number of the 
Geological Magasine, under the name of Nesopithecus. It will be more fully 
described and its relationships discussed in a paper under preparation. 

The Avian collections are there to prove that if the mammals, for 
which I was anxiously looking out, did not come in in greater numbers, it 
was not for want of careful investigation. The collection of Birds’ 
remains was partly damaged, partly destroyed, by the falling in of the 
ceiling of my house at Sirabe, in which they were placed for drying. 
Fortunately, there remains enough. The Zpyornis bones, some thousand 
in number, form the great bulk of the collection; the family is here 
represented by two species of ZZpyornis and one of Mullerornis. One 
smaller species is predominant, and of this we shall be able before ‘long 
to put together an almost complete skeleton, as the smaller and rarer 
parts, such as sternum, coraco-scapula, cerebral vertebrae, phalanges, etc., 
are all at hand. Six more or less complete skulls of the smaller species of 
Zipyornis were obtained. 

The Carinate are represented by several hundred bones, belonging 
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chiefly to aquatic birds. Mr. Andrews will be so good as to give some 
further particulars about the birds’ remains. Of the rest, the collection 
will speak for itself. 

Of recent Birds I collected chiefly skeletons; and I hope to have 
done a useful work in bringing home over 160 birds’ skeletons. 

Of recent Mammals many hundred specimens have been obtained ; 
of numerous species, whole series, including skins, skeletons, and spirit- 
specimens. 

Lemuride.—Of Lemuride, examples of 13 species have been collected, 
amongst which two (Lepidolemur microdon and Chirogale melanotis), pre- 
served in the National Museum, were known only by a single specimen 
each. Amongst the number is one new species, a CAzrogale, and besides 
this some remarkable varieties of others. 

There is acurious character in the skull of Malagasy Lemurs, to 
which attention was first drawn in 1835 by a Swiss anatomist, Hagen- 
bach, who observed it in a species of the genus Lemur; the same was 
later (in 1845) more fully described by Hyrtl in two species of the same 
genus; the tympanic ring is completely enclosed by the bulla ossea, 
but without osseous connection with the same. Winge has stated that 
this peculiarity holds good with regard to all the Malagasy Lemuride 
which have come under his observation, including CAzromys, and he 
therefore places them in a separate family. It is, in fact, of general 
occurrence amongst the Lemuride of the island; and having found 
other peculiarities in their skull besides, I have come to range myself 
with Winge’s opinion, so that we have to consider C’hirogale, Opolemur, 
and Microcebus as being more nearly related to the rest of the Malagasy 
Lemurs than to the African genus Ga/ago. 

Carnivora.—Examples of 5 species were collected, which for the pre- 
sent call for no special remarks. The Crypfoprocta ferox is amongst them. 

Insectivora.— Of Malagasy Insectivora, 14 species were known when I 
left Europe, viz. 13 Centetidcee and 1 Crocidura, not taking in account 
one Crocidura apparently introduced from India. All of these, with the 
exception of three (Zchinops, Geogale, and Microgale crassipes), are repre- 
sented in my collections. Of one species, viz. Oryzoryctes tetradacty- 
Jus, which before was known only by one immature specimen in Paris, 
and one skin without the skull in London, I have brought back up- 
wards of 150 specimens of all ages. Of another rare form, Microgale 
dobsoni, known only by an imperfect young specimen in the National 
Museum, there are also numerous specimens. Besides, 1 have come 
upon g new species, all of them Centetide, bringing the number of 
this Malagasy family up to 23, the number of insectivorous species 
brought home by myself being 20, viz.:—1 Crocidura, 1 Centeles, 
2 Ericulus, 2 Hemicentetes, 1 Limnogale, 4 Ory zoryctes, 9 Microgale. 

I have elsewhere* published short descriptions of most of the new 
species, but have not yet begun the proper working-out of this rich 
material ; I therefore limit myself to a very few general remarks. 

The Tanrec, Centetes ecaudatus, which is often considered to be the 
type of the family Centetida, is certainly, in several respects, the least 
typical of them all, being very much specialised in various directions. 





‘*Sce Ann, and Mag. Nat, Hist, Oct, and Dec, 1896, 
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One remarkable form, modified for aquatic life; for which I have pro- 
posed the new genus Limnogale (L. mergulus), (eserves special mention. 
It is almost of the size of Afus ratlus, furnished with webbed toes, a 
powerful laterally compressed tail, short, broad, and flattened head, 
large infraorbital foramen, etc. The clavicles are present, whilst in the 
African Polamogale they are wanting. 

Amongst the smaller species with soft hair, we meet with all grada- 
tions, from forms highly fossorial (Orxyzoryctes), to others in which the 
fossorial adaptation is reduced to a minimum, or may be altogether 
wanting (genus Aficrogale). Some of these last represent apparently 
the primitive stock of the family. It is from forms not dissimilar to 
these that a group of highly specialised African Insectivora may have 
taken their origin, whilst Cen/e‘es, itself a specialised creature, with a 
brain atrophied before being quite adult, cannot possibly have become 
the progenitor of fresh offshoots. 

Chiroptera.—For want of time the Bats have been only very super- 
ficially examined. My last collections having arrived onlya_ short time 
ago, a certain number of specimens are still enclosed in the tin boxes. 

There seem to be about 12 species represented, of which one is 
certainly new for Madagascar ; only one Vesperfilio being known, whilst 
my collection contains specimens of two species of the genus. 

Potamocharus.—The Wild-hog of Madagascar, of which the National 
Museum contains the skin of a young specimen, figures in my collections 
with 11 specimens, male and female, adult and young, and complete 
skeletons. The species has been named, but never described, and will 
have to be compared with the P. africanus, with which it presents 
more affinity than with P. penrcillatus. To judge from the characters 
of the dentition, the same type is represented in the Siwaliks (Sus 
Aysudricus) as in the Upper Miocene and Pliocene of Europe, Eppel- 
sheim, Montebamboli, Casteani, etc. (S. paleocherus and S. scheeroides). 

Hippopotamus.—Filhol is of opinion that there are three subfossil 
Hippopotami in Madagascar. There are certainly two on the west coast, 
to judge from the remains in the National Museum. My material comes 
from Sirabe, and the species may be different from those on the west 
coast. For the present, the question of one species more or less is a 
secondary one to me. All the Hippopotamus remains from Madagascar, 
those in the British Museum, as well as those collected by myself, and 
those preserved in Christiania and Paris, are certainly nearly related to 
each other, and this relationship may be briefly summed up as follows :— 
In size they are intermediate between H. liberiensis and H. palaindicus ; 
in more important characters they would have to be placed, according 
to their greater or lesser degree of specialisation, between H. sivalensis 
and H. palaindicus, on one side, and H. amphibius, on the other; one 
end of the whole line being occupied by the most generalised form, 
H. liberiensis, existing in W. Africa, and the other by the most special- 
ised one, H. major, of the Upper Pliocene of Europe. The whole series 
would be as follows :— 

H. liberiensis, H. travadicus, H. sivalensis, H. paleeindicus, H. madagasca- 
riensis, H. lemerlei, etc., H. amphibius, H. major. 

Ihave called the H. diberiensis the most generalised form ; this does not hold good certain- 


ly as to the number of its incisors, in which Tespect it is very much specialised. |The par. 
ticulars of the cranium have almost the value of family characters, as by them it approaches 
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the extinct genus Merycopotamus and the Suide, and appears to be, as was out 
Gratiolet, less aquatic, and especially less exclusively herbivorous, than //. amphibius. Com- 
pared with the other members, and especially with /7. amphibius and H. major, one of the 
most striking differences lies in the relative proportion of the cranial and facial portion of the 
skull, the first being greatly developed in H. libriensiz, whilst in H. amphibius and the 
H. major of the Upper Pliocene the cranial portion is much reduced, the facial portion, on the 
contrary, enormously produced, | In connection with this isthe great elongation ofthe’ frontal 
bones of H. liberiensis, whilst they are broad and short in H. amphibius and H. mayor, 
H, sivalensis is still very near H. liberiensis in this respect, the antero-posterior extension of 
the frontal being, as was shown by Falconer and Cautley, twice as great as in H. amphibius. 
‘An expression of the relative proportion between the anterior and posterior portions of the 
cranium is given by the position of the orbits. The various Hippopotamus crania from Mada- 
gascar have, in this respect, much resemblance to /. ssvalensis, the cranial portion 
being, however, somewhat more shortened, the facial portion somewhat more lengthened : 
so that the orbit occupies a less central position than in /Y. sivalensis, and, as a matter of 
course, still less so than in H. sivalensis. ‘Tho Malagasy forms thus constitute a step farther 
in the direction of H. amphibins, the breadth of the intraorbital region being much less than 
in the African species, and the same in 11, sivalensis. 

‘These changes are reflected by the position which the lachrymal occupies. In /7. liberiensis, 
a4 shown by Leidy, who had at his disposal the skull ofa younger animal, exhibiting distinctly 
all the sutures, the lachrymal is entircly separated from the nasals by the anterior prolonga- 
tion of the frontal, which last thus comes in contact with the maxillary. ‘This is, with 
the exception of the Ruminants, almost the rule in Ungulates. As to H, sivalensis, 
in six out of seven skulls figured in the Mauna Antigua Sivalensis, the sutures aro distinctly 
to be seen; and we find here again the lachrymal excluded by the frontal from contact with 
the nasal, and joining the mavillary. The originals of most of the skulls figured. being in the 
National’ Muséum, I have had an opportunity of verifying the accurateness of the drawings, 
so that we may fairly conclude that W. sivalensis had, as a rule, the character mentioned 
above in common with H. liberiensis. ‘The same is the caso with regard to H. paleindicus, as 
shown in the F. 4, S., with the slight difference that the anterior tongue of the frontal is some- 
what shortened. 

In the Malagasy Hippopotami we find, as a rule, the following relations in this part of the 
skull, ‘The lachrymal departs from the orbital margin in an inward dircction and reaches the 
nasal, with which it unites, thus shutting out the frontal from a connection with the maxillary, 
Anteriorly to the lachrymal, exactly corresponding to the place which in H. liberiensis and 
H_swalensis is occupied by the foremost tongue of the frontal, we find here a separate bone of 
various dimensions, interposed between the nasal and lachrymal, and touching the maxillary 
in front and sometimes the malar bone as well. 

In H. amphibius the lachrymal is usually broadly interposed between the frontal and maxil- 
lary but in young specimens we mect occasionally. with the same supranumerary bone ; 
sometimes, as in H. /iberiensis and H. sivalensis, tho frontal joins the maxillary, thus separat- 
ing the lachrymal and nasal; and, besides, there is such a variability in the size and mutual 
connections of the bones in this part of the skull in young specimens, and, to a certain extent, 
in adult ones as well (four nasals, obliteration of the lachrymo-frontal suture, etc,), that we 
cannot here enter into more particulars, 


My purpose is to show that, in respect of the above characters also, the 
Malagasy Hippopotami are intermediate between H. sivalensis aud H. am~ 
bhibius; and appear to be in close relationship with both. Occasionally 
young specimens are hexaprotodont, as the Siwalik forms. 

I think that, from what I have stated, we are fairly entitled to 
surmise that the Hippopotami entered Africa at a time when they were 
still in possession of all the characters of the Siwalik species, and that 
they crossed over to Madagascar when they had reached a condition 
intermediate between H. sivalensis and H. amphibius. In this condition 
they persisted in Madagascar. whilst on the neighbouring continent they 
progressed (or retrogressed) farther in the same direction. It is a curi- 
ous circumstance that the H. major from the Upper Pliocene of Italy has 
gone beyond 1. amphzbius in the same specialisation ; this may have had 
something to do with its earlier extinction. 

Rodentia.—-But little attention has hitherto been paid to the Rodent 
fauna of Madagascar. Although four or five more or less nominal genera 
had been founded, it has been surmised that the Malagasy Rodentia 
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have immigrated in recent times and are not even specifically Mada- 
car genera. This supposition rests on the assumption that the Ro- 
lents are, as a rule, passively wandering (Wallace, Zittel), and was made 
in spite of Peters having long ago pointed out that Mesomys, the first 
known Malagasy Rodent, resembles the American Hesperomyes in the 
conformation of the enamel and in the proportions of its molars. 

My collections contain some hundred specimens of Rodentia, belong- 
ing to five genera and eight species, five or six of the species and two 
genera being new, besides two new genera found in a fossil condition. 
This material I have begun to work out, and, although my investigations 
are far from being completed, I do not think that the following conclu- 
sions will hereafter have to modified in their main points. 

The great majority of Malagasy Rodents at present known, viz. the genera Nesomys, Hal- 
lomys, Cymnsromye, Eliuras, Brachyuromyh, Hypogcomys-—Brachglarsomy) etaree’ somo- 
what apart from the others and requires further investigation— belong to the so-called Cricetine 

up of Muriform {Brida ” auct.) Rodents, of which they aro the lowest of existing forms, 
Evite afinities with some of the least specialised of the family Dipodide, as defined by Winge, 
viz., to Sminthus and Zapus. 

The African and Asiatic Rhicomyes, usually considered as belonging to the Spalacide, but 
which the last-named author places amongst the lowest Muridz, alongside with the Tertiary 
Cricetodon and Eomys, are nearly related to the Malagasy group of Rodents by means of the 
Abyssinian Tachyoryctes (Rhizemys) and the Malagasy Brachyuromys, the former being but a 
very specialised fossorial form of tho more generalised Brachyuromys ramirohitra, The 
molars are almost identical in both, only but slightly more hypselodont in Tachyoryctes. If 
we divest the Tachyoryctes skull of its fossorial characters and of the consequences of the more 
hypselodont molars, we obtain a Brachyuromys skull. Likewise the skulls of the young Ta- 

byorvctes bear much greater resemblance to Brachyuromys than the adult. There is further 
4 great correspondence in external characters, if wo disregard the smaller ears and eyes of 

'achyoryctes and its fossorial claws. 

‘Asto the affinities of the Malagasy Rodents with the lower Dipodidz, they are revealed by 
the skull as well as by the couformation of the molars. 

The infraorbital foramen is 1: throughout, and especially in Brachyuromys, though, on 
the whole, showing the form characteristic for the Muridz,* the posterior part of’ the 
Eygomatic arch is bont downwards, the malar bone strongly developed and approaching the 
lachrymal more than in any other Muridw, the size and shape of the incisive foramina 
nearly approaching what obtains in the Dipodidm, etc. With regard to the teeth, the group 
of slalagasy Rodents, together with the Abyssinian Jachyorycies, ditfers in a very important 
condition from the more specialised Muridz, and even from the Cricetine Rodents, in havin, 
their molars of almost equal size and form; the anterior molars especially are very muc 
likeeach other. This likewise is a character in which they approach the lower Rodents, 
especially the Dipodidm ; in the pattern of the molars there is equally a strong resemblance 
of them all to Dipodidee (Sminthus, Alactaga, Zafus) ; in this respect the mosaic pavement- 
like triturating surface, both in the Malagasy Gymuuromys and the Nearctic Zapus, is 
especially noteworthy. 

‘he relatiomof the Madagascar Rodents to Cricetus, which is considered to be the type 
of the group, is viewed by me as follows : —Cricefus is a terminal form amongst its congeners, 
somewhat connected with the Malagasy Nesomyinm by means of the Miocene Cricetodon, 
from which it is probably directly derived. 

I have lastly to consider the affinities of the Malagasy Rodentia with the American 
Hesperomyes, ubged by Peters with regard to the molars of his genus Nesomys, The resem. 
Dlance is certainly striking between the pattern of the Nesomys-molars and of some of the 
bunodont Hesferomyes, and this resemblance extends alike to the form of the skull in both 
groups (conformation of the boundaries of the infraorbital, foramen, small size of the tympa- 
nics, etc.). There exists more agreement between these two groups than betweon them and 

‘cus and its Old. World allies. On the other hand, the ‘Malagasy Rodents, present un~ 
mistakable family features of their own, which all point in one direction, stamping them as 
ower, more primitive Murida than the Hrsperomyes, The two anterior, and in some cases 

















© The Miocene Paciculus, from the John-Day beds of N. America, is considered by Scott 
to stand in most respects in an intermediate position between Protoptychus (which Scott 
supposes to be the ancestral form of the Dipodidm) and the Dipodidz, although it has lost 
all the premolars, and the lower portion of the infraorbital foramen forms, as in the Muride, 
a distinct notch for the 0 of the nerve. (‘‘Protoptychus hatchet, a new Rodent from 
the Uinta Eocene ;” Prec. Ac, Nat, Sc. Philadelphia, 1895 $ p. 269.) 


j ‘tisare, that, so far, only hystricomorphous Rodents 
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althree, molars are more like each other in size and pattern, although in this respect the 

deeace is much less striking between the American Hesperomyes and the Malagasy 

Namys than between the first and the Murine. Similar remarks apply to the skull: the 

‘afnorbital foramen is larger in the Malagasy mice, the malar bone always stronger de- 
tad extending farther forwards and upwards towards the lachrymal, etc. 

‘Zitel is of opinion that all the Myomorpha of South America are recent, having im- 
nigated from the north towards the end of the Diluviam.® The reasons for supposing 

been met with in the older 
formations, the (Patagonian and) Santa Cruz beds. Here it must be borne in mind that 
the presence of a premolar and the pattern of the molars approaching the Hystricomot 
ae not sufficient criteria for assigning to these latter several small Rodents of the Santa Cruz 
beds, of which the onl; reserved are the teeth. On the contrary, if there exist 
ere of the, Murid in the Santa Cruz beds, they are likely o have possessed pre- 
whrs, If the RAizomycs and the Malagasy Brackyuromys possessed premolars—and there 
‘strong evidence that this was recently actually the case—we would be inclined, without 
g more of them than their molar series, to assiga them to the Hystricomorpha. 

As matters stand at present, it must be admitted that all appearances speak against the ancient 
donicile of the Hesperomycs in South America, whereas we have in the Miocene of North 
America such forms as Eumys and others, which might be considered to be the ancestors of 
iedlesperomyes. Moreover, Cricefodon of the European Miocene is more closely related 
‘othe Hesperomves than to Cricetus. 

There is therefore at present not sufficient evidence of a direct relationship between the 
Malagasy Rodents and the western Hesperomyes, although it seems to me difficult to explain 
cir affinities as a result of mere convergence. 

I should again like to record my renewed thanks to the President and 
Council and Committee of the Royal Society for their valuable assistance, 
which has enabled me to carry on this work, aided by the liberality, first 
ofall, of the Hon. Walter Rothschild, as well as of Mr. F. Du Cane 
Godman, Sir Henry Peek, and Mr. Alhusen. 

I desire as well to express my very grateful thanks to Sir William 
Flower, Director of the Natural History Museum, and all the other 
officers, first of all, Dr. Henry Woodward, who have done go much to 
enable me to carry out the objects of the expedition. 

. Inconclusion, it is my duty to speak in the highest terms of the 

intelligence, pluck, and perseverance displayed by my young assistant, 

it. Alphonse Robert, who refused to leave me when his life was in 
ger from staying with me. 

















C. I. Forsyr# Major. 





* Handbuch der Palaontologie, I. iv. p. $56. 
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THE DIAMOND JUBILEE IN ANTANANARIVO. 


ARLY in April last,when the news first reached us here of prepara. 
tions commenced already at home for celebrating the sixtieth an- 
niversary of Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne of Great Britain 
it was pretty generally felt that something of the same kind should be 
done here. A sum of between forty and fifty pounds was collected 
from the British community in Imérina, and sent home to the Prince oi 
Wales's Hospital Fund. This, however, could only be considered in the 
light of a preliminary canter. 

On May roth Mr. Porter, Her Britannic Majesty’s Vice-Consul here, 
called a general meeting of British subjects, which was held atthe Vice- 
consulate, when it was settled that the celebration should take the form 
of a picnic, to be held either at Ambdditsiry or at Manjakaray, and that 
a certain number of the French officials and others should be invited 
to attend. And then, before adjourning, a committee was chosen to 
carry out all necessary arrangements. 

In the hands of this committee, on which all the various races in 
Antananarivo who own the Union-jack as their flag were well represented, 
affairs speedily began to take a definite shape—cosmos was evolved 
from chaos—so that when the morning of June 22nd dawned, every one 
felt that the preparations were as full and satisfactory as they could well be. 

The beautiful gardens of Amboditsiry, kindly lent to us for our celebra- 
tion, with their spacious quadrangle and graceful mango trees, are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the purposes of a picnic such as was ours of June zznd 
last. 

All the previous day, and even up till ten o’clock on the auspicious 
day itself, the gardens presented a busy scene. The continual arrival 
of native servants laden with chairs, tables, crockery, glass, liquors and 
eatables, added to the general excitement. Reverend gentlemen, with 
the ardour of schoolboys, climbed ladders to hang rows of flags and 
bunting, while others marked the tennis-court, laid out croquet, arranged 
tables in their places, and made themselves useful in filty different ways. 
Even the representative of Majesty itself, in the form of our Acting- 
Vice-Consul, scaled the lofty gateways that give entrance to the grounds, 
and with his own hands erected over them the flags of France and 
England. Nor must mention of the ladies be omitted here, to whose 
kindness and taste so large a portion of the success of our efforts was 
due. 

Towards mid-day on this busy Monday we were all much pleased to 
hear read the following letter, which tn. Porter had that morning 
received from M. le Commandant Gérard :— 


Résidence Général 
de Madagascar. Tananarive, le 21 Juin, 1897. 
Monsieur le Vice-consul. 
Demain, le 22 Juin, tous les sujets Britanniques residant A Madagascar 
fetent avec solennité le soixantiéme anniversaire de l’avénement au tréne 
de Sa Majesté la Reine d’Angleterre, Imperatrice des Indes, 
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Le Résident-Général regrettera de ne s’étre pas trouvé A Tananarive 
pour vous exprimer en ce jour son respect pour la personne de votre auguste 
uveraine et sa sympathie pour les sujets d’une nation amie. Il ne man- 
guera pas, je puis vous en donner I’assurance, de s’associer par la pensée 
votre manifestation nationale. 

En son absence, je suis heureux d’avoir l'occasion de vous exprimer les 
mémes sentiments, et j’ai le honneurde vous prier, au nom du Résident- 
Général et de tous les Francais de la colonie, de vouloir bien transmettre a 
Sa Majesté la Reine Victoria les voeux que nous formons pour qu’Elle 
préside durant de longues années encore aux destinées de l’Angleterre. 

.gréez, etc., 





GERARD. 
To this kind and thoughtful letter, Mr. Porter replied as follows : — 


Antananarivo, June 24th, 1897. 

Her Majesty’s Vice-consulate, 

Monsieur le Sécrétaire-Général. 

Thave the Honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of June 
2tst, expressing on behalf of M. le Résident-Général, of yourself, and of 
the French residerts in this colony, your congratulations on the occasion 
of the Sixtieth Anniversary of Her Majesty Queen Victoria's reign. 

In acknowledging receipt of your congratulatory letter, which I shall 
have the honour to transmit to London by first opportunity, I beg that you 
will accept, and will communicate to M. le Résident-Général, also to the 
French colonists, the high appreciation felt by Her Majesty’s representa- 
tives, and by the entire British community in Madagascar, of the very 
cordial and friendly sentiments therein expressed. 

I beg also to assure M. le Résident-Général how much we value his 
sympathetic thought in thus remembering the day of our national celebra- 
tion. 

T have, etc., 
T. P. PoRTER. 
M. le Commandant Gérard, 
Chef d’Etat-Major, 
Tananarive. 


On June 28th, the day after General Gallieni’s return to Tamatave 
from Bourbon, the following most cordial telegram was received at the 
Vice-consulate :— 

AM. le Vice-consul d’ Angleterre A Tananarive. Je regrette n'avoir pas 
été Tananarive au moment od vous avez celebré la féte en I'honneur de 
votre glorieuse Souveraine. Je me serais empressé si j’avais été présent 
de vous transmettre tous mes voeux et ceux des colons Francais pour le 
bonheur de Sa Majesté la Reine Victoria, et la continuation des relations 
amicales existant entre nos deux pays. : 


Though I feel it would be presumption on my part, especially in an 
article like the present, to in any way comment on the very cordial 
terms of the messages which passed at this time between our Vice- 
Consul here and the highest authorities in the Colony, I cannot refrain 
from repeating how highly we appreciated them, and how deeply we were 
touched by them. Every word seemed a bond which drew us closer to 
our fellow colonists, and as we read them we could not but feel convin- 
ced that any misunderstandings or coolnesses which may have existed 
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between us in the past had vanished, never, we fervently hope, to return. 

“Mais, revenons nods 4 nous moutons.” . 

The decorations on which so much time and thought had been expend- 
ed were a great success. “The principal one, and that deserving perhaps 
of most praise—though, as it may be invidious to make any distinctions 
where all were so good, I will simply say that it was primus inter pares— 
was the medallion of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, which hung from the 
big tree at the west end of the quadrangle, beneath whose ample shade Mr. 
and Mrs, Porter received our guests. For this capital picture we were 
indebted to the artistic skill and hard work of Mr. H. F. Standing, 
who spared no pains to make it a success, This excellent likeness, rather 
over life-size, was draped in blue silk and purple velvet. 

The quadrangle itself, the centre of which was occupied by the tennis- 
court, was hung round with festoons of gay-coloured flags, which fluttered 
gracefully in the breeze. : 

The double row of mango trees on the north side of the quadrangle, with 
an awning stretched beneath and between them, served for our iuncheon 
tent, and very gay indeed this space had been made with flags and red 
cloth, and the graceful table decorations of the ladies. The words “‘chic,” 
“joli,” “charmant,” which constantly fell from the lips of our guests, 
showed us that our efforts here had by no means been made in vain. 

The tables were arranged in two parallel rows, with cross-tables 
at the top and bottom. At the top table, before an artistic arrangement 
of the flags of all the nationalities there represented, sat Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter, the representatives of Colonel Bouguié and Commandant Gérard, 
the Procureur-Général and Madame Dubreuil, the heads of all the 
missions, and the officers commanding the various regiments stationed 
in town. The intermediate tables were filled by those of us who could 
boast no official position, and by our guests, whilst round the bottom table 
were gathered the representatives of our great Indian Empire, whose 
brightly-coloured flowing robes and gay embroideries added much to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. 

Towards the end of luncheon, during which the band of the 13th Regi- 
ment of the Infantry of Marine, kindly lent for the occasion by the offi- 
cer commanding, played a selection of music, which sounded very 
Pleasantly to ears too long accustomed to the desperate efforts of 

‘alagasy musicians, Mr. Porter rose to propose the health of our 
beloved Queen Victoria, after which, to the accompaniment of the 
band, we sang our National Anthem. A few minutes later Mr. Porter 
again rose, this time to propose the health of the President of the 
French Republic and of his representatives in Madagascar, referring 
at the same time to the dastardly attempt on the life of M. Faure, and 
expressing our hearty congratulations on his safety. The Procureur- 
Général, in a few well-chosen words, replied to this toast, and concluded 
by proposing the health of Mr. Porter, a toast which, needless to say, was 
drunk with enthusiasm. 

Then uprose the well-known figure of the Rev. G. K. Kestell-Cornish 
to propose “The Ladies ;” this toast having been drunk with that reverence 
which it invariably calls forth, was responded to by one of the youngest 
and least shy of the bachelors. 

Shortly after luncheon was over, the tennis-court and croquet-ground 
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vere occupied by lively parties, who seemed fully to enjoy themselves, 
vhile the rest of us chatted, gossiped and smoked, as the whim took us. 
However, at about three o’clock we all adjourned to the lower garden, to 
either watch or take part in the sports, which, thanks to the care and 
troubletaken by the Sports Committee, proved a great success. 

_ The following was the programme carried out, with a list of the winners 
im each event :-— 


1—Egg-and-spoon RaceforLadies. V.—Three-legged Race. 


1, Miss Sibree, 2. Miss Clark. Messrs. Turner and Hall. 

IL—Egg-and-spoon Race for Gen- VI.—Potato Race, 
tlemen. Miss Sibree, Miss Clark. 

1. Mr. Graves, 2. M. Charon. VII.—High Jump. 
Ill.— roo yards Race. Mr. Oehlerking, Mr. Kingzett. 

1, Mr.Oeblerking, 2. Mr.Graves. VIII.—Long Jump. 
IV.—Needle-and-thread Race. 1, Mr.Oeblerking, 2. Mr.King- 

1. Mrs. Duder, 2. Mrs. Hall. zett. 


The sports over, and the prizes distributed, we refreshed ourselves with 
aftemoon tea, which the thoughtful kindness of the ladies had provided ; 
and then, as the shades of evening were already beginning to fall, and as 
nearlyall our guests had departed, we too took the homeward route, tho- 
roughly satisfied that our féte had been in every way the success we had 
tried to make it. It was pleasant to see so many races—English and French, 
Americans and Germans, Norwegians and Mauritians, Hindoos and Par- 
sees —all fraternising together, and to note that the party showed no ten- 
dency to split up.into little groups, each composed of a different class, as 
is so often the case when they meet together for social enjoyment. 

Thus, without any mishap, save a slight accident to one of the compe- 
titors in the High Jump, came to its end a day which will be deservedly 
marked with a white stone, not alone in the records of Antananarivo, but 
in the records of all places throughout the world where British subjects 
congregate, and where do they not ? 

Louis C. Way. 


Hon. Sec., Diam. Jubilee Com. 
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THE HISTORY OF A MAP: 


ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES IN SURVEYING IN MADAGASCAR. 


HE origin of a map, made by a Madagascar missionary, is not 

without some interest. It shows at least that such a task was 

not made without much difficulty in a semi-barbarous country; and 

T also desire in relating it to render justice to those who have assisted 
me in my work.* 

When the Roman Catholic mission was still in its commencement in 
Imérina, our labours did not extend very far from the neighbourhood 
of the Capital. Of what practical utility would a map of the country 
then have been to us? It had entered into no one’s head to dream of 
such a thing. 

But in 1869, under the rule of Ranavalona II., the Malagasy people 
[rather, the Hova] were ordered by their Government to burn their 
sdmpy or charms, and to become converted to Christianity.t And at 
about the same time school instruction was made obligatory in other 
provinces. We were obliged to accept the calls made upon us from 
various villages, although our small numbers did not allow us to give 
all the care required for their religious instruction. I was still young and 
a good walker; I was therefore naturally looked to for these apostolic 
excursions, and I had the satisfaction of establishing our religion in 
more than two hundred villages, from the outskirts of the Capital to the 
confines of Imerina. But I was only a pioneer; and as fast as recruits 
came to swell our numbers, I left a field only just cleared to the more 
regular care of permanent missionaries. 

'e now felt the need of having a map of the country, not only because 
we found ourselves in the midst of still unexplored regions, but also to 
make known in Europe the extent and the growing needs of the mission. 
Pére Causséque one day proposed that I should commence a map of 
Imerina. My numerous and extended travels pointed me out for such 
a task; I knew the country, but as regards instruments, I only possessed 
willingness for the work. 

Such a difficulty as this was not going to stop us. We presently 
ascended to the highest point of the Capital, which reaches to nearly 
two hundred métres above the surrounding plain, and from which we 
could recognize a certain number of our parishes. There, by the help 
of a rough plane-table, and a ruler to serve as a sextant, we made the 
circuit of the horizon, writing down each village in its own direction, 
and at a distance from the centre proportional to the time employed 





* The following’ paper is translated from an article entitled “Histoire d’une Carte,’ 
originally appearing in the Etudes Religieuses, by Pére Roblet, a member of the Jesuit 
Mission fn Madagastar. It's a pretty close rendering ofthe original French ; but we have 
omitted some half-dozen sentences, in which the author, perhaps without being able to 
help it, attacks Protestant Mission work. As the statements he makes are very incorrect, 
and as'we have always tried to exclude polemics, whether political or religious, from the 
pages of the ANNUAL, we make no apology for omitting them, especially as their excision 

lessens the value of an interesting article. —EDS. 
correct. The Queen’s proclamation distinctly said that with regard to ‘the 
is not enforced, it is not forbidden.”—EDs. 
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in travelling to it. This rude sketch, this kind of survey of the country 
by the eye, was my first map of Imerina! 

But it was not to be for long the only one. A few months afterwards, 
daring one of my journeys, and at some distance to the south of 
Antananarivo, I noticed carefully two mountain-tops, distant from 
one another about twenty kilométres, which appeared to me to supply 
an excellent base-line for a second attempt at topography. I soon 
climbed the highest of these mountains, and there I planted my instru- 
ments. What instruments they were! An aneroid barometer, turned 
upside down, and covered with a sheet of paper fixed by pins, served 
me for a plane-table ; a poor telescope took the place of a sextant. 
For want of a stand, my plane-table was placed on the ground; and 
to put the sextant-telescope in proper adjustment with it, I was obliged 
to take a most inconvenient position. ‘his pretence at a map which, 
from other causes also, took up much time, was made literally with 
‘stomach to the ground’ (ventre 2 terre). This was my second map of 
Imerina. | 

I haste to add to the foregoing that I did not delay to provide myself 
with a better equipment; I constructed myself a sextant and a plane- 
table, with my walking-stick as a support. Then the superiors of the 
Mission and my generous friends procured for me some less primitive 
instruments: a sextant, graphometer, geodesical circle, repeating circles, 
etc. 

This is how I proceeded with the maps which have been published. 
Having come to the limit which I had fixed, and from which a good view 
of the country could be obtained, I fixed my repeating circle and made 
a circuit of the horizon, taking the angles of all the summits which 
Icould discover. This was sometimes a matter of several hours’ work. 
This first step being completed, I roughly sketched on the plane-table 
the details of the surrounding country; I fixed with the sextant the 
Position of the villages and hamlets, the main curves of the rivers and 
streams, their confluents, the direction of the valleys, the slopes of the 
ground, the summits of the mountain ranges, etc. Later on, I trans- 
ferred with the protractor all the smaller drawings to the general map. 
I have more than a thousand of these sketches, on which I have 
figured, besides the name of every locality, the number of houses in 
each village. 

Besides this, on all the summits which I have ascended, as well as 
in many other places, I have noted down observations made with the 
barometer and the thermometer. The aneroid barometer has been 
checked by the hypsometer, especially on the principal heights. 

Thad from the very first, in May 1873, measured carefully a base- 
line of 5,600 métres, on a fairly horizontal plain to the west of Anta- 
nanarivo. This base-line has subsequently been tested, with the help 
of Capt. Lavisot and Lieut. Martinie, by an auxiliary base measured 
with exactitude. This has been employed for regular triangulation 
made by calculation.” 

I then commenced to construct, around my base-line, a network of 





* [have tested this again with the help of Pare Colin, and have corrected an error of 
sine métres. 
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large triangles, of which the sides served me again as the bases for 
extending further in every direction. This system of triangles was 
continued to the south of the Capital, for a distance of at least 400 
kilometres, as far as the Bara country; to the north, as far as Vohiléna 
and Angavo, more than too kilométres; to the east, as far as the belt 
of forest, and even beyond, since I have fixed the position of the 
Ambodhitrakdholahy mountains, which are not far from the coast. To 
the west of the Capital my triangulation is more than 100 kilométres 
broad in the province of Imérina; but in the Bétsiled province it is 
much less in breadth. 

I have only used, especially in the network of large triangles, the 
summits which have natural and well-distinguished marks, such as a mass 
of rock, or the trunk of a large tree, etc. Large and ill-defined summits, 
when I have been making the circuit of the horizon, have been 
connected with the triangulation by suitable bearings, either by 
observation, or by calculation by means of very simple formula which I 
discovered. 

I believe that my grand network of triangles gives all possible means 
of exact determination. I have, in addition, checked and verified it by 
an immense number of observations. In fact, I have taken myself, 
except in some very rare instances, all the angles of my triangles, so 
that I might more readily discover any error, should such exist. Every 
triangle proving erroneous as regards the amount of its angles has been 
unhesitatingly rejected; and I have done the same for all triangles 
whose angles were either too small or two large. 

The map drawn and engraved in Paris by R. Hauserman embodies 
my work for Imerina and the Betsileo province. The scale of this map 
(one to a million) although large for a general map, is too small for 
the details of these two provinces to be shown distinctly. Yet this 

offers a striking contrast to the rest of the island, for no one has 
yet done at all in the other regions the work which I have accomplished 
in these two provinces. I have, however, been able to collect informa- 
tion, both oral and documentary, which will enable me to fill up many 
of the blanks left by my predecessors in these parts of the country 
which I have not personally explored. . 

The following are the principal sources to which I am indebted. 
Besides the latest maps published by M. Alfred Grandidier and by Dr. 
Mullens, which have served me as the groundwork, I have been assisted, 
as regards the north of the island, by oral information given me by 
the Malagasy prisoners confined at Saint-Denis in Réunion. One of 
these, a Hova officer, formerly a pupil of mine at Antananarivo, 
belonged for ten years to the Hova garrison which occupied Vohimaro. 
Another, a chief of the Antankarana tribe, had his home at Andéna- 
kémby, mid-way on the road from the east to the west coast; he had 
traversed many and many a time all the northern parts of Madagascar, 
from the Bay of Antongil to that of Pasandava. M.Guinet, who lived 
for more than twenty years in these latitudes, has confirmed the accu- 
racy of the information which these two natives gave me. 

For the east coast, from Tamatave to Andévoranto, I have received 
numerous particulars from M. Maigrot, Italian Consul, who for several 
years has had an important concession on the banks of the Ranolahy, 
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a large tributary of the Iharoka river. M. Guénot, who has for a long 
time lived at Vatomandry, and has frequently made, for business 
purposes, journeys along the coast. has greatly helped me for the 
south of Andovoranto, as far as Mahandro. Fathers Jean and Chenay, 
to whom the southern portion, as far as Mananjara, is familiar, have 
supplied me with valuable notes. I ought also to mention M. Lontz, 
curator of the Museum at Saint-Denis; I have marked his itinerary 
in the Tanala forest. The different itineraries from Mananjara to Fiana- 
rantséa come from Mgr. Cazet and Fathers Delbosc, Lacombe, and Jean. 
From Farafangana to Fort-Dauphin, I have made use of particulars 
given me by M.Colombel, Jun., information all the more valuable 
since he is the only European who has for a long time inhabited this 

* part of Madagascar ; and what he has told me of it agrees very well 
with the writings of Flacourt. 

Captains Herman and Caverot have also given me information about 
the south of Madagascar, which they have frequented for some years 
past, and Captain Macé and his officers, about the south-west and St. 
Augustine’s Bay, etc. M.E.Caltaux has cleared up my difficulties as 
regards the west coast, which he knows well for some distance to the 
north of Andakabé. For the west and the north-west, from Cape St. 
Andrew to Pasandaya Bay, I have been able to make use of the 
memoranda of the missionaries who have lived on these coasts and have 
travelled there. Father Abinal has, further, given me his itineraries 
from Antananarivo to Mojanga, both to the east and to the west of the 
Bétsibdka. Nor would I forget Commandant Gaudelette, whose notes 
have greatly helped me in the revision of this map. 

It has cost me ten months of hard and troublesome work. But I 
shall feel well repaid for my trouble if I have been able to help, in my 
small way, to make another step in advance both for science and true 
civilization in Madagascar. 

I subsequently undertook the map of the Betsileo province, to a scale 
of 1 to 200,000. It is completed and placed in the hands of M. 
Grandidier, who has generously undertaken the cost of engraving it. 
Lastly, I have begun again the labour of a map of Imerina to the scale 
2 to 100,000, which is now in progress. I have deferred, as less 
pressingly needed, although a rough draft was sketched in 1878, a map 
of Imerina to a scale of 1 to 300,000. It has been engraved by M.L. 
Vahrer and sent, with additions, to M. Grandidier, to whom it was of 
service in his Esquisse d'une Carte de I’ Imerina.* 








* Summary of the cartographical work of Pére Roblet :—- 

1.—A first sketch, to 1: 300,000, of the map of Imerina. The information sent to M. 
Grandidier was of use to him in his Rsguisse d’une Carte de P Imerina. 

2.—The first scale being too small to contain the later particulars, Pére Roblet undertook 
anew sketch to 1: 100,000, A reproduction of this appeared in March 1895, reduced to 
1: 200,000 by the help of M.Grandidier. Atthe same time there appeared a map of the 
Nord de I’ Imerina to t: 100,000. A portion of this had already been published under the 
title of Environs d’ Antandnavive. 

3. During the Franco-Hova war (1883 1885) Pére Roblet, having retired to Réunion, 
prepared his large map of Madagascar to 1: 100,000. 

4. Since then, he has produced his map of Betsileo to r: 200,000. It has appeared 
reduced to 1 : 300,000, 

5. -With Pére Colin, Pére Roblet in 1891-92 accomplished the survey of the route from 
‘Tamatave to Andévoranto to a scale of 1: 202,000. It has been published by the Geographical 
Department of the army of the Expeditionary corps. There remain to be issued : 
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These labours, especially on the lowlands, were not without charms 
for me; but even roses are not without thorns! Side by side with 
pleasure come fatigue and danger. Doubtless Madagascar is not to 
be compared with the interior of Africa; yet notwithstanding my 
position as a Roman Catholic missionary, the low civilization of the 
country and the ill-will or the stupidity of the people have often proved 
sources of difficulty. Let me give a few instances. 

At the outset, when the meagreness of my outfit did not allow me to 
take a porter, I usually made my excursions over the hills alone. And 
besides, my servant was not very desirous of accompanying me from 
eight o'clock in the morning, to return, almost without breaking his fast, 
at about five or six in the evening ! 

It so happenedthat I had some adventures which were all the moredan- 
gerous from being far away from all human habitations. Thus one day, I 
was all alone at my work on a mountain-top, not very far from a place 
where I had established a little mission, when two individuals accosted 
me and asked me to come home with them and teach them ‘the pray- 
ing.’ ‘Very well,” I said to them, “but, if you have a real desire that I 
should instruct you, you can come here, whereI teach. the true religion 
morning and evening.” Not to be beaten, however, one of them began 
to repeat:some texts of Scripture, giving chapter and verse. But as I 
continued my work without attending to him, he changed his talk, and 
asked for my umbrella, my hat, and for money, etc., etc. It is needless 
to say that I did not accede to these childish requests, commonly made, 
however, to people in upper positions by the Malagasy, Then he began 
to examine my baggage, to finger my pockets, and even to seize my hand 
to try my strength. What could one do alone against these two bold 
fellows, who seemed to intend some villainy? I kept quiet and tried to 
finish my task as quickly as possible. They dared not attack me, believ- 
ing that I had some hidden weapon, or some fearful charm to employ. 
My talkative friend had already asked me to sell him some fanafddy fa- 
natordnana, medicine or charm to cause to faint. Why? Possibly to use 
at that very time. Seeing that I was not to be frightened, and not finding 
anything to lay hold of, they set themselves to say and do all kinds of 
foolishness, first one, and then the other. I realised that I was in the 
presence of real highwaymen; and according to information! receiv- 
ed about them in the evening, they had, so I was told, even committed 
murders. 

Such people are not rare in this country; they are known tothe inha- 
bitants, but these dare not point them out to the police, ordo anything 
against them. Their vengeance is feared, for the venality of the judge 
almost always opens to them a way of escape. 





6.—A survey from Antananarivo to the northern extremity of Lake Alaotra (Antsihinaks), 
executed with M. G. Milller to a scale of r: 100,000. 

7.—A survey of the boundary ridge which forms the eastern limit of the Imerina province, 
to £; 190,000, executed in part with P, Colin 

The dispersion of the R. C, Mission in Nov. 1894 interrupted the work. 

In all, from 1872 to 1895, Pére Roblet has surveyed, by himself, 32,000 square kilométres. 
He has taken with his instruments 32,317 angles on goo mountains. He has executed 2000 
surveys with the plane-table on 2000 mountains, There must be added to these labours 3,908 
altasimuth angle, and 603 zenith distances observed on 76 mountains, in co-operation with 

re Colin, 
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At another time—it was during the rainy season, and in a northern 
district, where I had gone for once on my geographical labours—the 
porters of my baggage had gone ahead and were following the direct road 
across the valley, the place of meeting being a religious gathering, while 
I was traversing alone the summit of a range of hills. Being a little de- 
layed through my work, for I made three surveys that day, and also on 
account of the storm, which obliged me take shelter several times, I 
was overtaken by darkness. It became presently so black that it was 
with difficulty I could see my way by the outline of the neighbouring 
mountains, which I knewa little. At length, having forded a small stream 
at the bottom of a valley, I felt utterly at a loss as to my way. Iclimbed 
the nearest ascent, trying to find out the proper direction, and then I per- 
ceived at a distance some lights. It was a village, and the inhabitants 
were cooking their. evening meal. I got there in a short time, and going 
into a house asked my way. At first no one would reply; a white man 
all alone at such an hour, and in the country! They could not believe 
their eyes ; however, recovering from their surprise, two young men offered 
to show me the way. This lonely village. I afterwards learnt, was a resort 
of robbers ; the people steal children in order to sell them to the Sakalava. 

But I was not at the end of my troubles ; my guides had hardly left me 
when I was assailed by a storm, with torrents of rain ; deceived by the shi- 
ning of the water, which poured over the ground, I fell into a ditch full 
of water. Getting out with great difficulty, I groped my way to the sum- 
mit of some higher ground, where I could hardly lose the road. I stumbled 
upon another village, where a house, with its badly-fitting door and 
window shutter, allowed a glimmer of light to show through. I entered 
the village, and a whole troop of dogs set upon me, and I had no means 
of defence but my umbrella! At last, after having distributed a few 
blows to the most ferocious animals, I arrived at the house ; but in vain I 
knocked, in vain I called out for some one ;I told them who I was; I 
described my needs ; all was silent in the house, but there was a frightful 
din outside from the pack of curs at my heels. Despairing of any help, 
1 went out of the inhospitable village, after having shaken off the mud, if 
not the dust, of my feet, as a testimony against it- I had hardly got out- 
side, than the people of the place shouted tome: ‘Turn to the north, 
near the tomb, and you will find the road ;” but in the gloom I could see 
neither tomb nor road. I begged them to guide me ; I promised them a 
reward, but in their fright, they dared not even pass their thresholds ; I 
then went on at a venture and found myself among plantations. The 
rain ceased, but the leaves of the manioc plants wet me all over; my 
stout umbrella, which had protected me against the dogs, could not 
defend me against this shower. 

I found myself on the bank of a stream swollen by the rain just fallen ; 
so it was not without some doubt that I prepared to cross it. Reliev- 
ing myself of my baggage, which I threw over to the other bank, I took 
arun with all my might, but I got entangled in some shrubs and fell 
backwards into the flooded stream! On the other side were rice-fields, 
through which I splashed. But this was a slight misfortune, for I could 
neither get wetter nor dirtier. At length I reached a little rising ground 

in front of me; here was a high road, but in the wrong direction, and 
more cultivated fields. At last 1 came to the end of my troubles, getting 
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to the edge of the fosse of a village, whose church I recognised as that of 
the place I was bound for. It was 10 o’clock at night, and all the 
inhabitants were fast asleep. I had some trouble to wake my people, 
and to get them to prepare me some food, for I had fasted since the 
morning. 

Even with companions, I have sometimes been the object of ill-feeling: 
from the Malagasy. I have been driven off with violence from positions 
very suitable for my surveying, since they happened to be places of pil- 
grimage, or tombs. One time, [ was obliged to redeem by paying 
some money—a few pence—my personal servant. The black people, or 
6/o-mainty, as they call the slaves, are not allowed to tread at the foot of 
such sacred places. Ata recent date, I went to Iharanandriana, a geodesic 
position of very great importance, in order to verify some angles. Atthe 
highest point of the mountain is a tomb of one of the Andriana, or noble 
clans. Here I asked my servant to place my instrument. ‘Take care,’” 
said the guardians of the tomb, “‘it will bring harm to you; somy man 
could only hand up to me my instrument from below. . 

Another day I had ascended a rock which was by no means easy of 
access, where I had barely sufficient space to manipulate my instru- 
ments ; my servant at the foot of the rock shewed mea point which I 
had requested from him, when I saw two persons come on the scene, 
one of whom carried a long stick. At a little distance, the older of the 
two questioned me thus: “What are you doing there? Come down 
quick!” Busy with my work, I made no reply. Coming nearer, he 
called out more loudly : ‘Come down, and quickly too!” “When I have 
finished,” I replied. “This instant!” said he; then, seeing that I did 
not budge, he picked up a stone, which he hurled at me with all his 
force ; and the top of the rock flew into splinters. Things began to 
look serious. I said: ‘I shall complain to the Queen of your proceed- 
ings.” ‘‘Have you obtained permission from the Prime Minister to 
come here ?”’- he enquired. “It is not necessary,” said I; “all Europeans 
have the right to come here, and wherever else they choose ;. and as for 
you, you have no right to prevent them.” Then the madman, seeing my 
servant within reach, attacked him furiously with countless blows of his 
stick, shouting out meanwhile: “Ah! is it you who brings this Euro- 
pean here to bewitch our country: you shall pay for your daring.” Not 
being able to come to the help of the poor fellow, I called out: “Save 
yourself quickly, and fear nothing for me!” He presently got clear, 
and went off limping towards our stopping-place, about three miles 
distant. Then the man with the stick came back and renewed his orders. 
“Why should I come down >” said I, “I am doing no harm.” What 
are you doing up there?” he replied: ‘What is that you are blowing to 
the north and the south, to the east and the west? You have come to 
scatter witchcraft, to kill the spirits of the ancestors who lie in these 
tombs; come down at once!” “Iam doing nothing of the kind you 
are talking about ; Iam making a sérinédny (picture of the ground); I 
am not blowing witchcraft, I am looking through my telescope; as for 
your ancestors who are buried here, what harm can I do them, when 
they are dead? Could I possibly, by any chance, kill them again ?” 
“You tell lies,” he rejoined ; ‘‘was’nt it you who came here last year to 
place a gourd filled with evil charms ? Come down at once!” “Come up 
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here, if you will,” said I, ‘‘you shall see.” He immeciately climbed up the 
wk with the help of his companion, seized my walking-stick, and 
coming up to me, lifted his big stick. ‘Get along, I am not afraid,” I 
aid, smiling, “for I am guilty of none of the crimes of which you ac- 
ase me.” He brought his cudgel down on my shoulder, but without 
striking me, for apparently he did not really intend todo me any 
injury. However, in meddling with my operations on the rock, where 
there was barely room to stand, he overturned my drawing-board and 
made a bad dint in my sexant. ‘Rascal that you are,” I said to him, 
“see, you have broken my instruments; I shall make complaint to the 

ueen.”” 

It was no longer possible to continue my work, so I packed up my 
things as quickly as I could; not quick enough, however, for the 
Pleasure of this man, who did not cease to worry me, and whose eyes 
uever left me for an instant. When I got down to the level, my friend 
began again his accusations: “We have had enough of your witchcraft; 
ve will keep hold of you now: you shall go along with us.” “I am no 
sorcerer; I teach ‘the praying’ there, to the south, at Ambatovory; you 
can ask of Kainivony, the chief of the village.” ‘Let your Rainivony 
come and look for you then; you shall go along with us.” “One 
moment, I have still something to write down.” So I sat down on the 
ground to record my meteorological observations. “What is that 
thing?” he cried, pointing to my field-glass. ‘Here now, look inside 
it, and you will see the country a long way off,” I said, putting the field- 
glass before his eyes and adjusting it properly. Ina few moments he 

“gan to recognise some objects and said: ‘Ah ! this is beautiful, the 
country comes quite near to me: give me this.” I replied: You don’t 
know the use of it; it has cost me a good deal of money; besides, 

need it myself.” Said he : ‘‘What is in this box ?” I opened the case of 
the theodolite, and he started back as if seized with fear ; he had caught 

Sight of the tube of the instrument and took it for a gun levelled at him. 

ow you see all my baggage; you see that I carry nothing evil; so 
tow leave me alone.” : 

To make along story short, I fourid that by accompanying the fellow 
to the place he wanted to take me to, I should not be going out of the 
Way to Ambatovory. And we had not been far on the road before we 
Met the whole population of the place, who had heard of my difficulties, 
and had come to my rescue, with my friend Rainivony at their head. 

hey were indignant at the treatment I had received, and threatened my 
pponent with punishment. But I did not desire to injure him, and let 

im depart with a warning. Returning with me to his village, Raini- 
Yony told me that the man was himself a sorcerer, and known as such 
throughout the district; that hehad never attended religious services, 
and there could be no doubt he feared the charms of the European would 
Prove more powerful than his own. 

At other times, I have had to protect myself against night robbers. 

‘0 the west of Lake Itasy, I have been obliged to pass a sleepless night 

ty men, spear in hand, ready to defend ourselves against an attack 

of brigands, who had come the evening before to examine the position. 
earer Antananarivo the robbers tried to get into my hut by removing 
®tush door, which was barricaded by atin box. The noise woke me 
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with a start. I called for help, but we found nothing but a fire, which 
these good people had kindled against a wall, so as to light their way 
while they carried off my property. It appeared that they had thrown 
some charms into my hut, so as to keep me fast asleep ! 

On other occasions, I have run some risks in ways in which ill inten- 
tions had no part. Thus, in an excursion near the borders of Imerina, 
in a district which had been ravaged by the Sakalava, I was proceeding 
without any hesitation, when I saw three Hova soldiers come out of a 
manioc plantation, where they had been posted to observe the approach 
of any enemy. We had had a narrow escape! They told me that they 
had taken my long cassock as the garment of a Sakalava, that they were 
prepared to fire, and that it was only when we got nearer that they dis- 
covered their mistake. ~~ 

Besides difficulties with men, others came from the weather and the 

elements. How many a time, undera vertical sun, have I not been 
obliged to climb the most difficult ascents, and then, all streaming with 
perspiration, have had to brave the cold and often violent wind which 
blew over the crest of the mountain. How many a time, in the midst of 
floods of rain, have I not been obliged to make journeys, barefooted, all 
the day, along roads transformed to water-courses. How many rivers 
have I not had to swim across, for here we have no bridges. There 
were formerly a few, due to the compassionate spirit of a prince who 
only occupied the throne a very short time [Radama IT.]. Alas! it was 
with these bridges as with other Malagasy undertakings: they came to 
an end with those who executed them; for there now only remain of 
them just enough ruins to mark their site. And then how many people 
are drowned ! Here and there one finds a few wretched canoes, but these 
only serve to increase the number of the victims; for when there isa 
crowd of people, as at the approaches to the markets, the unfortunate 
Malagasy cram themselves into the canoes, to the imminent risk of an 
upset. But one does not find even these conveniences everywhere. If 
one is pressed for time, and knows that he cannot ‘swim, one must risk 
himself in a more fragile bark than even a native canoe, a contrivance 
they here call /aké/a-jozdro, or rush door. It is in fact a little raft, no 
larger than an ordinary door, made of papyrus stems tied together. The 
traveller, if he does-not wish to wet his clothes, rolls them up and carries 
them on his head ; his chest being supported on the float, and the rest 
of his body in the water, he impels himself by swimming to the other 
side of the stream. One can, it is true, double or treble the thickness of 
this craft, and thus, by the help of several men swimming, so as to keep 
it steady, can pass over dry, although not without a little sprinkling of 
water. 

I taught the Malagasy a method of passing over water almost as prim- 
itive as the foregoing. I had to pass over an inundated plain. Not 
a canoe was to be had! I could very easily have passed over myself by 
swimming ; but how about my baggage and instruments ? I sent to find 
some gourds or calabashes, such as the women use when they go to 
fetch water. Six or seven were sufficient for the business. I fixed the 
frame of my travelling stretcher or bedstead; above it I placed my 
clothes, and underneath it the gourds; and a good swimmer carried to 
the other bank the end of a rope attached to the raft. You can guess 
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the rest. My boxes passed over in this way. I waited a little, undeci- 
ded what to do; but the sight of a crowd, drawn by curiosity to the 
top of a neighbouring hillock, decided me. I mounted, in my turn, the 
frail craft ; the swimmer pushed, and behold me now without mishap on 
the further side. 

To cross a river bya ford or by swimming has no great risk in the 
higher regions of the island, where one does not often meet with croco- 
diles; but they abound lower down, even in the smallest streams. They 
are met with, however, pretty near to Antananarivo during the wet sea- 
son. But at alltimes of the year they may be seen on the banks of 
Lake Itasy, and even in the Ikopa, in the Vdnizbngo province. One 
day, when I was crossing this river on the shoulder of my servant, I per- 
ceived, quite near to us, one of these reptiles basking in the sunshine 
upon an islet. The prospect was not the most agreeable one; I seemed 
already to see the brute, awakened by our footsteps. turning towards us, 
and my servant diving into the water to save himself. The horrible 
creature, thank God, had the kindness to remain asleep on the sand; 
but for that, I should not perhaps have had the pleasure of telling you 
this story. 

But it is time to stop, for I should never finish if I tried to relate all 
the curious incidents of the journeys I have made in the course of my 
geographical labours. Besides, when recalled after some time, all these 
adventures have more or less resemblance to each other; and then, 
other people can hardly find in them the same dramatic interest of which 
they were full when they occurred. 

Is there any need to say that one must not be shocked, or even sur- 
prised, to see a missionary occupy himself, even with enthusiasm, in 
pursuits which appear, at first sight, more worthy of a scientist than of 
an apostle ? They have not prevented me, however, thanks be to God, 
from giving the necessary care to my district, which extends in the south 
‘rom four to five days’ journey, and includes not less than sixty-six 
stations. I have not had to water it with my blood; Providence has 
not called upon me to do that; but if pains and toil may be a substitute 
for blood, I have reason to hope that these will not be without fruit. 


Translated from the French of 

D. Roster, S.J., 

by JAMES SIBREE, (ED.) 
Note,—It must be added that the indefatigable labours of Pére Roblet in cartography and 
surveying have been deservedly recogniscd in the following way : the large map of Madagas- 
tar, the faking of which he has described in the preceding pages. has gained for hint an 
extraordinary medal ot the Society of Topography and Cartography, a gold medal of the 
Geographical Society of France, and a diploma with gold medal at the Universal Evhibition 

of Paris, where it occupied a place of honour in the Malagasy pavilion, —J.8. 
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A MODERN EPIDEMIC IN THE BETSILEO PROVINCE: 
THE ‘SAFO-TANY; OR *RAPORAPO, 


E safo-tany ® or riforifo. as it is called by the Bétsikto, is a disease 

very similar in its symptoms to remivtent fever. Its appearance ia the 
Beteiico province is said by the natives to date from the year 1876, or 1877. 
Frew that time to the present it has appeared every year. in more or less 
aggravated forms dunng the months of March, April, and May. By the 
uonersal consent of the natives, a small circle of country near a place called 
Ambet..imahamasina was its birthplace. Year after year it has seemed to 
travel from that «pot, north, scuth, and east, till now there is probably no 
part of the Betsileo province which it has not visited. During 1896, an 
epidemic of the disease. of unparalleled severity, visited the neighbourhood 
of Fianarantsda and other districts. and the rate of mortality was alarming- 
ly bigh among those of the population who could not obtain, er who would 
0+ take, European drugs, but obstinatelv carried out native treatment 

The Betsileo are a very superstitious tribe, and the following is a transla- 
tion of a written statement which I obtained from one of them, accounting 
for the origin of the disease. 

“be ordinary Malagasy malarial fever had been known in the district 
of Isandra for many years previously, and from time to time epidemics of 
email pox had appeared. There were two medicine-men, by name Ratsi- 
valaka and Rahambaménamaso, who were in partnership, and famous for 
their skill im the treatment of diseases. In order to eradicate disease from 
the district, these physicians called a few people to their assistance, and 
dd as follows: Every morning they went out carly with large rush baskets, 
and using them in the same manner as people do when collecting live 
locusts. they gathered the various diseases inta them. This thes did morn- 
ing after moroing at and around the vilages known as Andrainjato, 
Javeavo, Masombabdaka, and awbs.na. W the sun had risen fairly 
bigh, they retumed with their baskets caref closed, and buried what 
they had gathered ina deep pt at AmbShimahamasina. After following 
this course for two or three weeks, they placa also in the pit what are be- 
Leved by the Betsileo to be pawerfu! med.cal charms, amongst others those 
calicd *hazomanca't, and *tsve}, avd then solemnly affirmed: ‘From 
benceforth and for evermora, sooner shall these things come forth (from the 
pit’ of themselves, or sooner shall they become hving growths, than that 
disease shall again appear. ythea Siied up the pit and placed stones 
over the mouth, and made a declaration, saving: ‘This spot is tabooed, and 
qaust never be dur open; fori itis anerad, diseases wil return.” 

“Te 1876, a Lutheran missionary Malt a de! sags house and a church at 
Ambohimahamasina. the caring out af which he disturbed this tabooed 
spot and removed same of the stones, In cvaseguesce af this, an epidemic 
of the ra4zrazy appearal in the neighdocihond and proved very fatal to 
many who were strckea with it.” 

In the above manner do the supers 
appearance of this comparatively new and t 
Bow so well known among thea, ATK 
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of the district remain such as they have been for years; no marked climatic 
changes have come over the territory in which the disease has manifested 
itself; andthe sanitary arrangements of the people are not worse than 
before its appearance, for among the Malagasy these have ever been 732. 

The disease is not infectious. Briefly stated in unprofessional terms, the 
prominent symptoms are: Pain in the nape of the neck and bottom of the 

ck ; rigour ; dry skin; thirst ; anda rise of temperature- often to 105°; 
followed, under wise treatment, by perspiration, with fall of temperature, The 
remission is sometimes very slight, and unobservable except by the clinical 
thermometer. The effects of a prolonged attack are enlarged spleen and 
a general ancemic condition, Considerable experience has proved that, in 
the medical treatment of this ase, avti-febrin, or anti-pyrin, during the 
Paroxysm of the fever, and quinine after the temperature lowers, are, Za7 
excellence, the drugs to administer. 





J. PEARSE. 


THE MAMMALS OF MADAGASCAR: 


MALAGASY ANIMALS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE NATURAL 
ORDERS, WITH NOTES ON THEIR HABITS AND DISTRIBUTION. 
PART IV 


CHAPTER VI.— OrpzR II.—CHEIROPTERA OR Bats. 


N three previous numbers of the ANNUAL (XVII. XIX. and XX.) the most 
characteristic animals of Madagascar, viz. the Lemurs and their allies, 
have been described pretty fully. This paper will be devoted to the 
other orders of Mammals represented in the island, which are much less 
prominent and interesting, at least from a popular point of view, and 
about which there is much less to be said. They have, however, con- 
siderable interest from a scientific stand-point ; and I have here, as in 
the previous papers on Madagascar animals, collected together all the 
information attainable about each of the numerous species already known 
as inhabiting the country. Many of the smaller mammals probably still 
await discovery, but the particulars here given are, as far as possible, 
brought up to date, as regards our present knowledge of the subject. 
According to M. Grandidier’s list of Mammals at present known as 
inhabiting Madagascar, twenty-five species of Bats have been described, 
but as regards some of these, little appears to be known of their habits 
and peculiarities. Some species seem to be rare, but others, especially 
those belonging to one species of the Fruit-bats (Pteropide), are often 
seen in large numbers, Four out of the six families into which the Bats 
are divided are represented in Madagascar, the Nycteride, or Long-eared 
bats, and the Phyllostomidz, or Vampires, being absent. 
I.—PrEroripz.—Edwards’s Fruit-bat (Pteropus Edwardsti, Geoff.). 
Of this Bat, M. Pollen says : “We have found it in abundance in Mada- 
gascar and in Mayotta. It lives in companies, and chooses old trees, 


* Ooncluded from ANNUAL XX, p. 502. 
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from the branches of which it suspends itself by the hinder claws. These 
Bats often make a frightful noise with their piercing croaking cries, 
especially at the breeding season. They may be seen flying both by day 
and night, but they prefer the time when there is bright moonlight. Their 
food consists principally of the fruit of certain palms ; these they consume 
in large quantities, judging from their dung, which is seen all about the 
places they frequent, and which consists almost entirely of the seeds of 
these fruits. The flesh of these Bats appears to be excellent, and it is 
‘not only the natives who like it, but also some Europeans, who hunt these 
animals on this account. They become in a little while extremely fat, so 
that their body when skinned resembles a lump of grease; and when 
preparing them for food, the natives do not skin these animals, but roast 
them, just as they are killed, over a wood fire, turning them constantly, 
just as meat is roasted on a spit. A Bat cooked in this fashion has not an 
attractive appearance to a civilised person, but it is said that the flesh re- 
sembles in taste that of a leveret.” 

The flight of these animals is slow, and broken at each moment by 
strokes of the wings. Mr. Grainge, in travelling by canoe down the 
Bétsibdka river, speaks of seeing great numbers of this species of Bat, 
which he says, flew so straight and steadily that in the doubtful evening 
light he at first took them for benighted crows, as they have precisely the 
same deliberate motion of the wings. He also remarks that they were 
always flying in a direct line from the setting sun. One that he shot 
measured more than four feet across the wings; it was brown in colour 
M. Pollen also says that very often towards evening they may be seen 
and sometimes in broad daylight, high in the air, flying from one forest. 
to another, when one might take them for crows. He further remarks : 
“I have observed these animals fly like swallows over a lake, just skimming 
the surface of the water with their wings. It is very difficult to kill 
them, and much trouble is necessary to kill outright a wounded specimen. 
When one wishes to secure several of these Bats, it is sufficientto wound 
one in such a way that it falls to the ground, uttering fearful cries; all 
the others in the neighbourhood then gather round the hunter to help 
their wounded comrade. One may see these animals during the evening 
fying just like European Bats along the forests of mangroves, which are 
found along the sea-shore and along the river banks. They choose 
isolated places, especially the little wooded islands at some distance from 
the coast. 

Dupré's Fruit-bat (Pteropus Dupreanus, Pollen). Madagascar contains 
another species of Preropus besides the foregoing, but it appears to be very 
rare, in fact, it was seen only once by Messrs. Pollen and Van Dam. The 
natives tried to make M. Pollen believe that this animal was only a young 
specimen of Pteropus Edwardsii, which proves that they only know the 
creature very imperfectly. It has indeed the same habits as the more 
plentiful and better-known species, but its flight is more rapid. It is 
named after a former governor of the Isle of Réunion, M. Jules Dupré. 
Both these Fruit-bats are known by the Malagasy under the name of 
Fany or Fanihy. Mandvy is also a name applied loosely to almost all 
the Madagascar Bats, although there are also several other names for 
different species (see the Table of Cheiroptera, p. 45, post). 

I1.—The family of RHINOLOPHIDA, or Horseshoe Bats, is represented 
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by Commerson’s Horseshoe Bat (Phyllorhina Commersoni, Geoff.). This 
animal flies chiefly near the shore, taking refuge during the day in caverns 
and other hiding-places. It may be seen flying in companies towards 
nightfall along the rocks which border the rivers, or even in exposed pla- 
ces like the streets of villages, and uttering a peculiar little cry. It is said 
to be often found in pigeon-cotes, where it lives on friendly terms with the 
pigeons. The genus Trienops, with two species, also belongs to this family. 

11.—The Nycterides, or Long-eared Bats, appear to have no repre- 
sentatives in Madagascar, but there are many belonging to the VESPERTI- 
LIONID& or True Bats (Vesperus, Vesperugo, Vespertilio, etc.). 

IV.—The EmpattonuriD&, or Thick-legged Bats, have also several 
species inthisisland. Of these, the White-winged (or Mauritian) Bat 
(Zaphozous leucopterus (? Mauritianus\, Geoff. ) is said to live among the 
tamarind and cocoa-nut trees, and to be very difficult to shoot on account 
of the rapidity of its flight. 

A species and genus of Bat discovered by M. Grandidier (belonging, 
I believe, to the last-named family) is described by him as remarkable 
for the air-cushions which are situated under the thumb of the anterior 
limbs and under the foot of the hinder limbs. In these particulars this 
species resembles the Zhyroptera of Brazil, but the Malagasy animal 
differs from the Brazilian one in the arrangement of the teeth, and in 
the ears and the tail. It has been named Myzopoda. 

The above are all the particulars I have been able to obtain of these 
winged mammals; no doubt there are many other species still undescri- 
bed, and until a much larger number of observers investigate the fauna of 
the island, the crepuscular and nocturnal habits of the Bats will always 
make it difficult to learn much about their peculiarities. * 


Cuaprer VII.—Onper III.—Carntvors: FLESH-EATERS. 


As already pointed out when describing the general characteristics of 
the Malagasy fauna (in the first chapter, ANNUAL XVIL., p. 6), Madagas- 
car is remarkably deficient in all large indigenous Mammalia; and the 
Order of Carnivora is no exception to the rule. There are no Lions, Ti- 
gers, Bears, or Hycenas in the island, and the 10 species of Carnivora 
which are now known are all, with one or two exceptions, very small ani- 
mals and do not form a prominent feature in the native fauna. The 
Madagascar Carnivora belong to three families, viz., (1) the Viverride or 
Civets, with 8 species; (z) the Felids, or Cats, with one species ; and (3) 
the Cryptoproctids, a family confined to Madagascar, with one genus 
containing, as at present ascertained, only one species, and of special 
interest from its isolated character. As several of these animals have no 
English names, they will have to be mentioned either by their scientific 
names, or by their Malagasy ones, although those belonging to the genus 
Galidia, etc., might be called Madagascar Mungooses. 

I.—Viverrmz.—The Civets are a family now almost confined to 
the Ethiopian and Oriental Regions, although they were abundant in 
Europe during the Miocene period. Several of the Madagascar Civets have 





4 Not having access to M, Grandidier’s great work, and being unable here in Madagascar 
fo consult any larg library, Tam obliged fo leave tis andthe following chapters very immpe- 
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a strong scent, like their allies in other countries. Messrs. Milne-Edwards 
and Grandidier arrange five of these Mungooses under one genus, Gai/i- 
dia, while English and German naturalists prefer to class them under 
three different genera (Galidia, Galidictis, and Hemigalidia). I proceed 
to give a few particulars about some of these animals. 

Schlegel’s Civet (Viverricula Schlegeli, Poll.). M. Pollen says of this 
animal: “This species has a great resemblance to the Viverra indica, a spe- 
cies of Civet common in India and Java. It has been observed by us in May- 
otta and in Madagascar, where it is common, and is known to the natives 
under the name of Sabddy or Jaboddy. It feeds upon young birds, 
small mammals, and banana fruits. It is, besides, a very rapacious ani- 
mal and seizes every opportunity of making raids on the poultry-yards. 
Half the animals killed by us at Mayotta were shedding their fur; that 
of the last especially was short and scanty. The natives of Mayotta take 
these animals in snares made of rofia, putting bananas as a bait. This 
species is found also on the level parts of Nésibé and Nosifaly, where 
they are sometimes chased with dogs. The Genette of Anjouan is pro- 
bably the same species.”’ The skin of this Civet is said to vary much in 
colour, some being pale-grey, others reddish-brown. 

D’Aubenton’s Civet (Fossa d’Aubentonit.) This animal is known by the 
Malagasy under the name of Fosa, from which word the generic name is 
taken, and by which also the very different animal, the Cryptoprocta, is 
also known. In habits this Civet much resembles the previously descri- 
bed animal. 

The Graceful Mungoose ( Ga/idia elegans) has the fur of its body uniform- 
ly coloured. but the tail is ringed with black bands, the individual 
hairs being of one colour throughout their length. Of this animal and the 
allied Grey Mungoose (Galidia concolor}, M. Pollen says:— “These animals 
love to frequent marshy places covered with aquatic ferns and rushes ; 
there they chase the Rails and other small water-birds. After hunting they 
retire into the forests, which are not far from the sea. They also frequent- 
ly make raids into the poultry-yards of the natives in order to kill the 
poultry, whose blood they suck more often without devouring the carcase, 
as well as seize the eggs, of which they are very fond. They also 
feed on mice, rats, and certain fruits, especially that of the banana. It 
is known that the late M. Bernier discovered these animals in the north- 
east of Madagascar. The Galidia concolor has the same habits as the 
G. elegans ; it inhabits the same places, but it is more common. The 
specimen described under the name of Galidia olivacea appears to be only 
a variety of this species. I quote here the observations which my friend 
Ch. Coquerel has made on the Galidia concolor :— 

“In one of the most frequented hotels of St. Denisat Réunion, one of 
these animals goes about at full liberty; and it may be seen running 
about without ceasing on all sides, uttering a little clucking sound, similar 
to the cry of certain birds. It makes constant war on all the insects it 
meets, devouring them completely. 

“In a very little time all the rats in the hotel disappeared; it pursued 
them into the smallest of their holes, sucked their blood, and ate their 
brains. When any one gave it an egg, it began by expressing its satis- 
faction by repeated cluckings, and made it roll about for some time be- 
fore it by means of its fore-paws ; then pushing it before it towards a tree, 
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or against a wall, and turning over on its back and seizing the egg with 
its fore-paws, it threw it suddenly against the obstacle it had chosen, 
often at several feet distance. After breaking it in this manner, it lapped 
the contents with the greatest avidity. It made fierce war with all the 
dogs which entered the hotel and pursued them, biting their legs, even 
those of the largest size. After a very little time it became quite tame 
with all the inmates of the house, and played with the cat. As for its 
master, it followed him everywhere. The Malagasy give the Galidia, 
the Arthrilax, and the Galidictis the same name of Vontsira.” 

The Striped Mungoose (Galidiclis ( Galidia) striata) and the Banded 
Mungoose (G. (Galidia) vittata) have the ground-colour of their fur of a 
light tint, marked by longitudinal stripes on the body, being thus clear- 
ly distinguished from the other allied animals. They are about 12} 
inches long exclusive of the tail, which is shorter than the head and body. 
The tail is bushy in both species, and the claws are longer than in the 
true Mungoose. Ga/idictis vittata has a rather longer snout than G. sért- 
ata. The former is known by the Malagasy as Vonisira-fotsy (White Von- 
tsira), and in some parts as Boky. The latter animal, like its allies, is 
called Vontsira. 

The Olive Mungoose (Hemigalidia (Galidia) olivacea) resembles Galidia 
elegans, except that the tail has the same uniform colouration as the 
body; its muzzle is also more pointed, and the claws less curved. It is 
called Saléno by some Malagasy tribes, but is also known as Vontstra. 

Another species of Vonisira is described by M. Pollen under the name 
of Arthrilax galera, but is apparently deemed by M. Grandidier to be in- 
cluded in one or other of the fore-going five species. 

It may be here remarked that the Vonfsira somewhat resemble the 
Weasels and Ferrets of Europe, but they are not exclusively flesh-feeders. 

The last animal belonging to the Viverride at present known as inhab- 
iting Madagascar is a species of Ichneumon, known by the Malagasy as 
Fandloka, but to the naturalist as Goudot’s Ichneumon (Zupleres Goudotit). 
This is a bulkier animal than the Fésa and the Viverricula, but with small 
head and fine muzzle. It is about 20 inches long, with a bushy tail of 
about a third that length, and is covered with thick warm-brown fur. Its 
claws are long and are probably used in digging up the eggs of the 
Crocodile, on which it is said to feed. 

Il.— Frtipz.— MM. Milne-Edwards and Grandidier include a species 
of Felis in their list of Madagascar Carnivora, from which, I presume, 
they include a Wild-cat among the indigenous animals of the country. 
This has not been the view, I believe, of other naturalists, but doubtless 
they have good reasons for their opinion. Wild-cats, or Kary, as they 
are called by the Malagasy, are handsome animals, gray in colour and 
striped with black, and are very destructive to poultry. They are consid- 
ered by the people as unlucky animals and are classed with Owls, and 
no native will keep one in his house. 

III.—Cryvprorroctip#.—The only animal which is included in this 
awkwardly-named family is so peculiar that it is classed by Sir W. 
Flower between the Cats and the Civets, and is considered to form a spe- 
cial family by itself. Other naturalists, however, consider it as only a pecu- 
liar form of the Viverridz. M. Pollen, who had the opportunity not only 
of examining the animal as a dead specimen, but also of seeing and 
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hunting it in its native haunts, gives the following account of its affinities, 
as well as other particulars :— 

The Ferocious Fossa (Crypioprocta ferox, Benn.). ‘The modifications 
in structure shown by this animal as compared with the Viverride are 
briefly as follows : when compared with the Cats (Felidew), the Cryp- 
toprocta recalls these animals by its general appearance and structure, 
by its dental system and partially retractile claws; and it is allied more 
particularly, as regards its structure, to the yeeuar, and by its colouring 
to the Puma (filts concolor). On the other hand, the Cryptoprocta is dis- 
tinguished from most of the Felide: by the greater elongation of the 
whole body, including the head, while the limbs are also shorter ; by the 
well-developed anal pouch ; by an additional molar on each side of the 
lower jaw ; and also by the bare skin of the soles of the feet, which are 
longer and not so much divided as in other animals of the same class; 
and it is Plantigrade, like the Bears, and in this respect differs from the 
majority of the Felide, which are digitigrade. 

“The total length of the Crypsoprocta, including the tail, is 4 ft. 
8 in., but of this the tail occupies 2 ft. 2in., and it stands about 1 ft. 
3in. high. It is entirely covered (except the soles of the feet) with 
thick glossy fur of a tawny-brown, which becomes somewhat darker 
under the body. 

“The animal which bears among the Malagasy the name of Fsa is the 
Cryptoprocta ferox of Bennett, and-not the Viverra fossa of Gmelin. The 
word ‘Fosa’, which appears first in Flacourt’s work, and was employed 
by him to describe an animal like a Badger (sce Histoire de la Grande 
Isle Madagascar, p. 152), was applied by Buffon and subsequent naturalists 
to a species of Civet indigenous to Madagascar ; see Buffon: Fossan and 
Viverra fossa. The Malagasy, however, give the name of Jadoddy to the 
species of Civet, while they apply that of Fossa to the Cryptoprocta ferox 
(see above, under D’Aubenton’s Civet). This animal is very voracious and 
powerful, when its small size is considered. It is not dangerous to man 
except when it is wounded, or at the breeding season. At this period, 
it is, so say the natives, very ferocious, and does not fear man, whom at 
other times it constantly avoids; and it may then be seen in small com- 
panies of from four to eight individuals. This time is called by the Ma- 
lagasy Volompdsa, that is, ‘Fosa’s month ;’ and they relatea number of 
fables about these animals. They say, among other things, that the Fosa 
extinguishes the nocturnal fires of the inhabitants, scratching them out 
with its feet; also, that in order to kill fowls, it makes the round of the 
fowl-houses, at the same time emitting its fetid odour, which immediately 
kills the fowls; and that it makes play with its whiskers when it sees 2 
man ; etc., etc. They say that it climbs the trees in pursuit of the lemurs, 
of the flesh of which it is very fond. The specimen which we killed was 
a handsome adult male and, according to the people’s account, a destroyer 
of the first rank. In a very short time he had carried off two turkeys, three 
geese, and a score fowls. He had seized the first of these by leaping 
upon the hut of the owner, who assured me that he also carried off young 
pigs and other domestic animals. So that when they are fortunate enough 
to trap a Fosa, the natives do not fail to kill it without mercy with their 
spears in a most barbarous manner, after having burnt off its whiskers, 
in order, as they say, to dishonour it. 
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“The natives are greatly afraid of these creatures. One day my hunter 
Zoudzé, while engaged in hunting lemurs in the neighbourhood of our 
camp, perceived, all at once, while coming up from a hollow, a Fosa 
approaching him, panting at the time. The poor man, trembling with 
fear, flung down his musket and saved himself by climbing up a tree, 
where he remained until the animal disappeared among the bushes. 
“The Malagasy affirm that there exists in their country another species 
of Fosa, the fur of which is of a uniform black colour. It appears that 
the flesh of this animal is good to eat ; at least the natives regale them- 
selves with steaks taken from it, which they say are excellent.” 
The account given by M. Pollen of the Fosa is fully confirmed by others. 
The following particulars are given by the Rev. J. Wills, who says :— 
“These animals must be pretty numerous in the forests, but they do not 
venture frequently into the open country to the west of the woods. The 
first exception to this which has come to my knowledge was the case of 
an adult female Fosa, which was killed at Ambdhidratrimo, a village on 
the western edge of the upper line of forest, in August of the year 1895. 
Many fowls had disappeared from time to time, but at length the thief was 
seen and chased into a little thicket to the west of the village, where she 
was surrounded by men with spears, and attacked by three dogs, which 
fastened on her. She threw off the dogs with the greatest ease, and they 
dared not renew the attack. She was so fierce that the men conld not 
get near, and she rushed furiously at my informant, who who was carrying 
a gun ; but a well-aimed shot entered the eye and brain and killed her. 
Retributive vengeance for the stolen fowls was soon taken; the flesh of 
the thief was cooked and eaten, and was announced to be very much 
superior to the flesh of any of the lemurs or other inhabitants of the 
forest. The extreme length of this specimen from tip of tail to end of 
nose was 47 inches ; tail 20 inches; shoulder-bone joint to end of claws 
10 inches; the animal probably stood about 9 inches high when alive.”” 
The first living specimen of the Crypsoprocta was brought to England in 
1891 and placed in the Regent’s Park Gardens; and two others were of- 
fered for sale in Cheapside two years later. A writer ina London news- 
paper describes them as having delicate muzzles peeping out of a heap 
of soft brown fur, and eyes, brighter if possible than those of a young 
Fox, watching everything with fearless look. They sat embraced, their 
long tails curled round one another, like Monkeys. The largest 
specimens which have been seen are about five feet long. is 
animal is known by the Malagasy not only as Fosa, but is also cal- 
led Pintsdla and Kintsdla. It has an anal pouch and, when violently 
enraged, emits a most disagreeble smell, very like that ofa Skunk. When 
in captivity, it lies constantly in a rolled-up position, sleeping always on 
its side, or even on its back, holding with its fore-feet the wires of its cage. 
When at large it is justly dreaded, and from its mode of attack, appears 
to be like an immense Weasel, but preying on the largest animals, Wild- 
hogs and even Oxen. 


Carrer VIII.—Orper IV.—INSECTIVORA: INSECT-EATERS. 


Like most of the Madagascar mammals, the animals of this Order are 
all small. They belong to two families, one of which, the Shrews, is 
well known and widely spread, and here contains two species; but the 
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other family, that of the Centetidz, is, with the exception of one genus, 
peculiar to the island. It contains ten genera in Madagascar, and 
twenty-four species, half of which have been discovered within the last 
two orthree years by Dr. C. I. Forsyth Major. The Centetide are allied to 
our European Hedgehogs, some ofthem having a covering of strong spines, 
while in others it consists rather of firm prickly hairs, which, however, 
do not cover the whole of the body. The larger species, called Zrdn- 
draka by the Malagasy, are used by them as food, and have very much 
the taste of pork. The Centetide are found in the woods and especially 
in the scattered brushwood and fern-overgrown land, from which the 
trees have been cut down, in the vicinity of the {forests. During our 
occasional visits to our Sanatorium, on the edge of the inner line of 
forest, we frequently met with two or three varieties of these harmless 
creatures, while rambling in the outskirts of the woods. Our dog often 
chased and attempted to worry them, but she usually came back with 
her mouth and nose stuck full of prickles and looking like a pin- 
cushion, and apparently very uncomfortable. 

I.—Soricipz.—I have no information about the Shrews (Soricide) ; 
but now give a few particulars about some of the Centetide, or, as I 
may as well call them for convenience, Zénrecs, a corruption of the native 
name Zrandraka, and by which they are known to the inhabitants of 
Mauritius and Réunion. 

Il. —CenteT1p#.—The Tail-less Tenrec (Centetes ecaudatus) is the 
largest and best known of this family, and of it M. Pollen gives the 
following account :— 

“This animal is found in abundance not only in its native country. 
Madagascar, but also in the islands of Nésifaly, Nésibé, and Ste. Marie, 
It is also met with in Mayotta, Réunion, and the island of Mauritius, 
where it has been introduced. 

“Its manner of life is very remarkable. The half of the year it passes 
in a profound sleep. This sleep takes place during the cold season, 
and not during the hot time, as some naturalists have stated. It is 
towards the months of May and June that these animals dig a hole, 
in which they sleep until December, the head thrust between the hind 
feet. Their borrows are very easily seen from the little mound of moss 
and earth above them, like those made by moles. During this time 
they become very fat, and it is then that the Malagasy natives and the 
Réunion Creoles eagerly hunt them because of their flesh, which they 
much relish. At this season, and more particularly on féte-days, one 
finds the market ‘of St. Dénis well provided with these animals, both 
fresh and smoke-dried. The Creoles who live in the mountains usually 
come down to the town on Sundays to bring these animals to market. 
They are sold according to size and fatness, often for as much as 2} 
francs for a single animal. According to certain gourmands, the flesh 
of these little creatures is preferable to that of a sucking-pig, though 
some affirm that it has a musky odour. These Madagascar Hedgehogs 
are hunted with dogs which are trained for the purpose, but more often 
wretched little cur dogs are employed, which eagerly chase them into 
their retreats. Immediately they have found one of their retreats, they 
dig down to the burrow and draw the animai out, still buried in sleep. 
The hunter then places it in a bag, to be subsequently killed. 
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“The Trdndraka, by which name the animal is known in its native 
country, is very prolific, often bringing forth from 12 to 16 young ones 
at a birth. This fecundity prevents them from extermination, which 
would happen to any other animal if subjected to such constant persecu- 
tion.* The maternal instincts of the female Zréndraka are truly 
astonishing. From the time that the young are able to follow their 
mother in search of food, she defends them bravely against every enemy, 
never abandoning them, and allowing herself to be killed rather than 
be separated from her young ones. 

“The Trandraka chooses hilly country for its home, in narrow coverts 
of moss, fern, bushes and rocks. 

“Their food consists principally of earth-worms, which they dig up by 
help of their sharp muzzle and their claws, in the same way that pigs 
do. They devour also certain roots, fruits, and insects. In captivity 
they will eat uncooked food, such as bananas, of which they are very 
fond. : 

“Their habits are rather nocturnal than diurnal. They sleep almost 
constantly during the day, while they are very active during the night. 
I have often kept these animals in Captivity; they love to roll in the 
earth which I have given them in their cage, and into which they thrust 
their noses, scratching it up with their feet exactly as fowls do. During 
the night they often break the wire netting with their powerful teeth in 
order to escape. When I gave them their food, they often quarrelled 
with each other, all dragging together at one side of a morsel of food, 
and not leaving hold until the strongest had carried it off and devoured 
it. 

«These animals are very subject to variation. In some specimens, the 
head, the space between the shoulders,- and the sides, are covered with 
very stiff and strong prickles; while the other upper portions of the 
body are supplied with rather long fur. In young specimens, however, 
one may notice that all the hair of the upper part of the body is inter- 
mingled with whitish or brownish prickles, or with both these tints 
mixed. There are also others where white prickles form irregular 
bands on the body; in other specimens the hair is replaced on all 
the upper parts of the body, and even on the hinder portion and sides, 
by very stiff prickles. M. Isid. Geoffroy de St.-Hilaire has given to a 
specimen covered with very stiff prickles the name of Centetes armatus. 
T believe, however, that this is nothing but a variety of Centetes ecaudatus, 
and is not a distinct species. The dental system is the same, and the 
other differences are easily explained by keeping in mind the ‘varieties 
which individual specimens undergo, both according to age, and in 
separate individuals.” 

The habits, food, etc. of the 7+dndraka, as above described by M. Pollen, 
may be taken as representing what might be said of most of the Cente- 
tide. 

The Striped Tenrec (Hemicentetes semispinosus, Mivart) is said to be 





* Mr. J. G, Connorton of Mananjira (S. E, Coast) writes to me as follows:—“About a 
month ago a little terrier pup of mine routed out the nest of a Tenrec, and we found 22 
young ones! The same pup two or three days ago found another, with 17 young ones. They 
aro very easily reared ‘and goon become quite tame ; the only food they require fs a supply 
of -worms,”” 
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about the size of a Mole and is streaked with black and yellow, as are 
indeed the young of other species and genera. Three species are 
described of this genus (Hemicentetes). 

The Spiny Tenrec (Zriculus spinosus) is an animal much more like 
our European Hedgehogs than the preceding species, since it is covered 
with stronger spines, and has the power of rolling itself up in a ball when 
attacked. It has also a short tail, and its teeth differ from those 
of the Cenéefes in number and shape. It is about a third less in size 
than our common Hedgehog, and is blackish in colour. Its native 
name is Sdtina (Sdky in some localities). 

Telfair’s Tenrec (Echinops [Echinogale] Telfair’) is a smaller 
animal than the preceding one, which it resembles in most respects, 
except in the teeth. It has a short pointed snout, a very short tail, and is 
five inches long. One day, when staying near the forest, a female Sokina 
was brought to us for sale, together with eight or nine tiny young ones 
only a few days old. These were prettily banded with yellow and brown 
stripes, their hair being still soft. They were about the size of a large 
cage and a most amusing family of creatures they looked. 

e Imerina Rice Tenrec (Orysoricies hova, Grand.) was first obtained 
by M. Grandidier in the open plains of Ankay and Antsihanaka, where he 
says it does immense injury to the rice crops by burrowing in the earth 
and rooting up the young plants. The eyes are very small, the tail short, 
and it is greyish-brown in colour. It is called by the natives Voaldvo- 
Solsy, i.e. “White Rat,” although it is of course not a true Rodent. 
Two other species are described by M. Grandidier, and very lately three 
more have been discovered by Dr. Forsyth Major in the Vakinankaratra 
district in Central Madagascar. One of these he has named Orysorictes 
brevicaudatus, and gives the native name as Anfsdngy: another, O. niger, 
is called Véaldvordno (“Water Rat”) by the Malagasy; and a third, 
O. gracilis, also called Anisdngy. This genus, says M. Grandidier, is 
very far removed from the other Madagascar Centetids, and approaches, 
on the other hand, the Solenodon of Cuba and the Potamogale of the 
Gaboon. It supplies a link betwen the prickly Centetides of Madagascar 
and those of softer covering found in America and Africa, and is there- 
fore of very great interest. 

The genus Microgale, with three species described by M. Grandidier, 
has recently had six more added to it by the researches of Dr. Forsyth 
Major. Among these are M. forimenjy, the specific name being taken from 
the native name, and M. Jongirosiris ; both these are from the Va- 
kinankaratra district. 

Another genus of Centetide, Gsogale, with a single species, also inhabits 
Madagascar ; this is The Eared Earth-Shrew (Geogale aurita, M. Edwd. et. 
Grand. }a little creature about the size of a Mouse. At first glance itmight be 
taken for a true Shrew, but it really belongs to the Centetide, and from the 
colour of the hair has been described as resembling a little Opossum. It is 
covered with greyish fur, and the external portions of the ear are capable 
of being folded over the orifice, an operation which is doubtless of service 
when digging deep into the earth in search of worms and larve. It has 
been found hitherto only on the south-west coast of the island. M. 
Grandidier speaks of it as of great interest, as showing the modifications 
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which animal forms can undergo, while not losing the characteristics 
which connect them with the fundamental type. 

One more genus of this family has recently been discovered here by Dr. 
Forsyth Major, and has been named Limnogale. Of this genus the 
single species at present known is 

The Aquatic Tearec (Limnogale mergulus, Major). By the peculiari- 
ties of its osteology and teeth “this new genus is shown'to be a member 
of the Centetidm ; but it is as strikingly modified for aquatic life as Potamo- 
gale or Myogale. The head is short, broad and flattened ; toes webbed ; 
tail powerful, very thick and almost square near the body, the other 
part laterally compressed. Colouring of upper part of body brownish ; 
lower parts a light yellowish-grey.” 

[Since this article has been in type, I have received, through the 
kindness of Dr. Forsyth Major, a copy of a paper of his in the Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History (Ser. 6, Vol. xviii., Dec. 1896), entitled 
“Descriptions of Four additional new Mammals from Madagascar.” Two 
of these belong to the Centetide; the first is named Microgale taiva, 
spn, and “‘is particularly distinguished by its long tail, which, though 
shorter than in Mf. Jongicaudata, is much longer than in all the other 
known species of Microgale.’ Hab. Ambdhimitémbo forest, Tanala 
country. The second species is Microgale pusilla, sp.n. This is “the 
smallest of the Centetide hitherto known.” Dimensions in millime- 
tres of type : head and body 53; tail 74; ear 113 fore-foot 11; hind 
foot 13. Hab. Forest of Ikéngo, near Vinanitélo. Fossil in cave near 
Sirabé, Vakinankaratra. ] 

A few remarks with regard to the Madagascar Insectivora generally 
may conclude our notice of this Order of Mammals. Small as they are, 
they are remarkable from the fact that in no equally confined area are 
they represented by so many peculiar types as in Madagascar. “But it 
is still more remarkable that the only other known genus of Centetides 
is found in the West India Islands. The animal representing this 
genus, the Solenodon, is more slender in form than the Madagascar Cente- 
tide. One species is found in Hayti, and the other in Cuba, and they 
are among the very few mammals which are known to be indigenous to 
the West India Islands. We have thus,” says Dr. A. R. Wallace, “a 
most remarkable and well-established case of discontinuous distribution, 
two portions of the same family being now separated from each other 
by an extensive continent as well as by a deep ocean.” * 


Cuaprer IX.— Orper V.— Ropentia: GNAWING ANIMALS; and 
Orper VI.—Uncutata : Hoorep ANIMALS. 


Tue Ropents.—There is but little to say of this Order of small 
Mammals as found in Madagascar, since it is represented by only one 
family, that containing the Rats and Mice (Muride), and nothing of any 
interest, as far as I am aware, has yet been published with regard to 
their habits and peculiarities. There are, however, sixteen species, all 
belonging to nine genera confined to Madagascar, and they are of conside- 
rable interest to the naturalist from their structural differences as com- 
pared with other members of the family. Some of the species, both of 





© Wallace, The Geographical Distribution of Animals, vol. ii. p. 188. 
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Rats and Mice, are extremely abundant, and the inhabited portions of 
the country swarm with them to an unpleasant extent, so that every 
traveller has stories to relate of his adventures with these creatures. “A 
Night, with the Rats” is one of the never-failing Madagascar “traveller's 
tales. 

The most interesting of these animals are, however, those found away 
from the more thickly inhabited parts of the country, and are many of 
them very pretty little creatures, of several different shades of colour. 
As a proof of what may probably still be discovered when the island has 
been more fully explored, it may be mentioned that to the four genera, 
with one species, of Madagascar Muride described by M. Grandidier 
not very long since, Dr. Forsyth Major has lately added from one locali- 
ty (Vakinankaratra, Cent. Madr.) no fewer than three new genera, with 
eight species, as well as another species of a genus (/Vesomys) previously 
described. One of these new genera (Brachyuromys) was first discover- 
ed by Dr. Major ina fossil state in a small cave near Antsirabé, and 
was subsequently found by him still living. Most of these animals are 
called by the people Véaldvo-an-dia, i.e. “Forest Rat.” Nesomys Dollemo- 
ret is called Voalévo-vilamina, i.e. “Golden Rat.” Voaldvo (Rat) and 
Totdzy (Mouse) are sometimes used as Malagasy personal names, and 
were the names oftwo Hova youths of high rank who were sent to 
Europe for training and education by Radama I. 

M. Pollen says :—“The most plentiful mammalia in Madagascar are 
undoubtedly the Rats and the Mice, known to the natives by the 
names of Véaléve and Sisy. The most common Rat and Mouse in Ma- 
dagascar are the Mus indicus and Mus musculus. They have been pro- 
bably introduced there by trading ships. These animals are so abundant 
that in the evenings one can hardly take a step without seeing them 
running by hundreds in search of food. I shall never forget the plagues 
which the Rats were to us during our stay in the forests extending along 
the shores of the River Kongony. Their teeth spared nothing, and we 
were often obliged to share our repast with these annoying gourmands. 
It happened several times in the night that they gnawed the soles of the 
feet of my Malagasy servants, who, buried in profound sleep, did not 
perceive anything until the following morning, when they felt the severe 
wounds occasioned by these plagues. So the Malagasy take care to 
place their rice in safety, so that these destructive animals cannot touch 
them. For this reason they place their granaries upon posts provided 
with a circular disk of wood hollowed underneath. Rats and mice 
abound not only in Madagascar, but also in the Mascarene islands and 
in the Comoros. Inthe former group are found the Mus rattus, M. 
indicus, and M, sylvaticus. There these animals do great damage to the 
sugar-cane plantations. During the period from 1548 to 1664 there 
were so many rats and mice in kéunion, that the first colonists were 
obliged to leave the island, being, so to say, chased out by the rats. It 
is very probable that it was only the Black Rat that existed in 
Réunion, and that it only kept its place in the cultivated regions, 
that is to say, along the coast. Some time afterwards the Indian 
Brown Rat, Mus indicus, was brought by ships to Réunion. The Black 
Rat then beat a retreat before its powerful relative and was obliged to 
quit the lower parts of the island to take refuge in the mountains.” 
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Tue Uncurates.—This Order is represented in Madagascar by but 
one animal, a species of River-hog, which is closely allied to an African 
species. As already mentioned, although the Malagasy possess large 
herds of fine humped cattle, and there are considerable numbers of wild 
cattle, these are believed to be all of human introduction, at a somewhat 
remote period, as is the case also with the hairy fat-tailed Sheep, which 
are very plentiful, and the Goats, which are much less numerous. 

Edwards's River-hog (Potamocherus Edwardsii, Grand.*) is a somewhat 
ugly animal, with high withers, long back, and little hair. It has an enor- 
mous tubercle, supported by a bony protuberance in the jaw, which 
renders the face of the animal extremely disagreeable. It must exist in 
large numbers in the forests, for its tracks are seen everywhere along 
the path, where it digs up the ground in search of roots, and often does 
much damage to plantations situated near the woods. The hunting of 
this animal is a favourite sport with the Malagasy of certain distrists, and 
Europeans who have joined in the hunt have found it an exciting sport, 
with a distinct element of danger, for the Wild-hog, when infuriated, is a 
formidable animal from its long and powerful tusks. The Rev. C. P. 
Cory has given a graphic account of “A Wild-boar-hunt in Madagascar 
Woods” in ANNUAL XIII. pp. 37-75; and a weird story connected 
with the hunting of this beast in ANNUAL XIX. pp. 260-257. 

Some naturalists are of opinion that there are two distinct species of 
Wild-hog or River-Hog in Madagascar : Potamocharus Edwardsit, Grand., 
called by the Malagasy Léméondva, in the upper forest ; and P. madagasca- 
riensis, Gray, called Lémboniva, which is found in the coast and lower 
forest region. The former of these is the larger animal. 

The presence in Madagascar of these peculiar River-hogs, with so 
near a relative in Africa, may, in the opinion of Dr. Wallace, “be perhaps 
explained by the unusual swimming powers of swine, and the semi- 
aquatic habits of this genus leading to an immigration at a later period 
than in the case of the other Mammalia.”t 





* Dr, Forsyth Major maintains that this species should be called Polamocherus larvatus, 

F, Cuv. See his paper “On the Species of Belamecharut, the Bush-Pigs of the Ethiopian 

Region ;" Proc. Zool, Soc., Mar. 16, 1897 3 pp. 389°370- 
F Wallace, of. cit, vol. i. p.273- 
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M. Pollen’s notices of this animal and of the method of hunting it 
must be given here: He remarks :—“The Madagascar forests literally 
swarm with Wild-boars. Wherever one travels in such regions, the 
forests are intersected by numbers of little paths, hardly a foot wide and 
marked by thousands of footprints of these animals. ey live in com- 
panies composed sometimes of twenty individuals. These companies are 
always guided by the oldest boar. The sow usually bears two or three 
young ones, but sometimes even as many as nine. These follow their 
dam as long as they suck. These animals keep during the great heat 
ofthe day in the most impenetrable and boggy parts of the forests, 
which they only leave during the night, to repair to the cultivated 
manioc plantations and the rice-fields, where they destroy more than 
they eat. I have several times seen fields of manioc devastated by the 
Wild-boars, in which not a single root remained of this useful plant ; 
everywhere they had ploughed up the earth with such regularity that 
one might have believed that the hand of man had systematically dug up 
the roots. The chase of the Wild-boar isamong the most favourite 
amusements of the forest-dwelling Malagasy. They hunt them with 
dogs, which much resemble the Jackal in appearance. Those which are 

od for hunting they call Améda, those which cannot hunt are Kiva. 

Ithough these animals are timid, they are nevertheless to be feared 
when attacked, especially the boars, which are armed with offensive 
weapons. When wounded they leap furiously upon the dogs, which 
they often succeed in ripping up. The natives do not know how to teach 
or lead their dogs. They only excite them by crying ina particular 
tone 4e-houhk, and at the same time slapping frequently on their thighs 
with the palms of their hands. They kill the Wild-boars with their 
spears, a kind of javelin, which they hurl sometimes froma great dis- 
tance. They could not chase the Wild-boar without the help of dogs. 
In order to render these animals capable of hunting, they take care to 
rub their head and feet with the blood of a freshly-slain boar, and to 
make each one drink some drops of it, placed in a bowl made of Tra- 
veller’s-tree leaves. They maintain that this precaution is necessary to 
augment their taste for the chase. 

“In order that a Wild-boar hunt be successful, it is necessary to repair 
to the forest before dawn, for it is rare to find Malagasy dogs who will 
do any work afternoon. The Malagasy chase the Wild-boar more for 
sport than to gain any profit by it. Many of them have a repugnance 
to the flesh of these animals, for they fear that if they eat it they will 
become possessed by the evil spirit (dngassa). In Madagascar the 
people have so much veneration for the Wild-boar hunters that they 
frequently offer them a present, especially when they pass by. The 
have even the privilege of appropriating, in special need, anything whic 
is necessary for their welfare. 

“M. Leguével de Lacombe says that there exists in Madagascar 
another species of Wild-boar, quite distinct from the one described. 
According to this traveller (?), it must be rarer, smaller, thinner, more 
ferocious, with reddish hair; and it chooses for its retreat the most 
wild and precipitous places.” 

James SrprzE (Ep.). 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTERS VI. TO IX. 
TABULAR AKRANGEMENT OF MALAGAS¥ MAMMALS. 


8984s: 


ORDER II.—CHEIROPTERA : BATS. 
FAMILY PrEROPIDA: FRUIT-RATING BATS. 








English Name | Scientific Name Malagasy Names 
‘Edwards's Fruit Bat Pieropus Edwardsis Geof.) Manion Fanihy (Z.), Fany 
6's Fruit Bat Pteropus Dupreanus Fany" 
A Fruit Bat Cynonycteris sp. Manivy 





FAMILY RHINOLOPHID& : HORSESHOE Bats. 
Commerson’s Horse.shoe Bat Pigller bina Commersoni | Manavy 











—. — Trianops, 2 species ? 
FAMILY VESPERTILIONID® : TRUE BATS. 
Small Bat a Vespers minutus ‘Vanobéro 
ipistrelle Bat ‘esperugo, 3 species Mandi 

Goudots’ Bat Vespertlio Goadots (Sm). Manavy 

Schreiber’s Bat MinioptorusSchreieras(Nat.) | Manavy, Teifira (5. 
‘Miniopterus scotinus (Sund,) | Manavy, Hipity, Hepata (2.) 
‘Scotophilus, 2 species Mandvy 

— — Rhinopoma sp, ? 


FAMILY EMBALLONURID : THICK-LEGGED BATS, 
Mauritian Thick-legged Bat | Taphozous mauritianus (Geoff)| Manavy, Kanani 
eee Weems ‘singularis Manavy, Kananavy 
—— | Myzopoda sp. ? 





ORDER III.—CARNIVORA: FLESH-EATERS. 
FAMILY VIVERRID# : CIVETS. 
i Jabokdy, Zabady 
‘os 
Vontsira 


ee Vontsira 
Striped Mungoose (Vontsira) | Galidictis (Galidia) striata | Vontsira fot 
Banded 











‘Mun, Vontsira) | Galidictie (Gatidia) vittata | Vontsira, 
Olive Mangeoeo (Vontsira)” Hemigalidia (Galidia) oliva-| Salino, Vontaira 
cea 
Goudot’s Ichneumon Eupleres Goudotit Fanaloka 
ics ahr Arthrilaz galera Vontsira 
FAMILY Feiip# : CATS. 

Madagascar Wild-cat | Felis madagascariensis | Kary 

FAMILY CRYPTOPROCTID& : FOUSSAS. 


Ferocious Foussa | Cryptoprocta ferox (Benn). | Fosa, Pintsala, Kintsala 


ORDER IV.—INSECTIVORA : INSECT-EATERS. 


FAMILY SorIciDa& : SHREWS. 
Madagascar Shrew | Sores 2 species sense | eae ta, Sisy, Sizy, 























beatae 


Ramirdhitra, Voalavo-an-ala 
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FAMILY CENTETID# : TENRECS. 
English Heme Scientific Name 
Tail-lees Tearec | Cemtetes 
Streaked Tenrec Hemicentetes 
n. j _(Mivart) 
Madagascar Tenrec , madagascariensis 
Telfair's Tenrec Echinops Telfairt 
Biackish Tenrec Ericulus migrescens 
T. Eriol 
‘Long-tailed Tenrec icrogale 
ierantifam | eamehae, 
A ajo’ 
Thomas's Tenrec M. Thomasi (i Sion) 
Talazac’s Tenrec M, Talazaci (Major) 
Tid ected Te Mb cues 
venrec r 
Taiva Tenrec M. taioa (Major) 
Minute Tenrec ‘M, pusilla jo 
Sibree’s Tearec Chirogale Sibrees (Major) 
Aquatic Tenrec Limnogale 
Imérina Rice-Tearec Oryzorictes hova (Grand.) 
Four-toed Rice-Tenrec oO. pla (?) 
Short-tailed Rice-Tearec oO. vc ¢ 
Black Rice-Tenrec oO. miger (Major) 
Graceful Rice-Tenrec O. gracilis (Major) 
Eared Earth-Shrew ‘exrita (Grand.) 
ORDER V.—RODENTIA : GNAWING ANIMALS. 
FamiLy Muripa: Rats and Mice, 
A Rat Blivrus myoxinns (Milne- 
Edwd.) \ 
‘Major's Rat EB. Mayori (Thos.) 
Lesser Rat |B. minor (Major) 
— ‘Rat Rat z tanala (Major) 
Red Talanei-Rat Ree (Peters) 
Dellemore’sIdand-Rat |W. Doilewore(Atajor) 
jemore's Ialand-_ 4 
Rat Brechytromge theo ; 
Pencilled Rat ScAcenomye mys pemiciliats 
(Major 
Lemer Rat |S. miner (Major) 
Robert's Rat Pocalempesedon Roberti 
Short-tailed Rat Bhectomys ramirohitra 
loades 


ing Short-tailed Rat 
Roberts Bare:taed Rat 


Ramiréhitra, Voalavo-an-ala 





ORDER VI.—UnGuLaTA: HOOFED ANIMALS. 
FAMILY SurD.: SWINE, 


Bawards's River-Hog 


NOTE.—It will be seen that these tables are still imperfect ; I have, however, 


Potamochoerus Edwardsit 
(Grand.), or laroatus, F.Cuv. 


pase 
, thought it well 


to give them, as embodying all the information I was able to obtain at the time of writing. 


ert 
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ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


THE MALAYAN AFFINITIES OF THE 
MALAGASY LANGUAGE. 


Ww HEN the New Malagasy-English Dictionary was being prepared 

by the Rev. J. Richardson, I supplied him with a list of Malayan 
and Malayo-Polynesian words having affinities with the Malagasy, which 
I had gathered from various sources. Since the publication of the Dictionary 
Ihave become acquainted with a very valuable paper by Mons. Aristide 
Marre, which contains a larger collection of such words than is (so far as I 
know) to be found elsewhere. This paper is called ‘“‘Apergu Philologique sur 
les Affinités de la Langue Malgache avec le Javanais, le Malais, et les autres 
principaux idiomes de l’Archipel Indien, par Aristide Marre,”’ etc., etc.; and 
is contained in the Regort of the Sixteenth Congress of Orientalists, held 
at Leyden, 1883. It is published by E. Brill, Leyden. 

I have gone through the entire list of words. and have gathered the follow- 
ing, which are not noticed in Mr. Richardson's Dictionary. I give them 
here for the use of any one who at some future time may prepare a new 
edition of the Dictionary. I have not given all the Malayan words, etc. 
used by Mons. Marre to illustrate each Malagasy root, but have simply 
selected one or two illustrations in each case. It will be well for any future 
editor of the Dictionary to compare Mons. Marre’s list even in cases 
previously noted, as more apt illustrations may often be selected than those 
already given. 


W. E. Cousins. 
1.—Parts of the Body (of men or animals). 

Malag. _ English Malayan, etc. | Malag. English Malayan, etc. 
Elatra "win elar, ‘ea Fav. Hara mother-of-  karak, Mal. and 
Totoka bird's beak —_tchoutchouk, av. pearl hara, Bat,=tor- 

toutou, Day. toiseshell 
Helika armpit kelek, Fav. Vaoka whiskers baouk, Bat. 
Rambo tail rambout, hair, Fav. | Vity,comp. foot, limb _wentis, Fav. ; bitis, 
and Mal, voavitsy, Sundanese 
Kiho elbow sikout, Fav.; sie | calf of the 
cou, Mal. Teg 
Hihy gums gigi, Mal. Ranomaso tears ranou-moto, Fav. ; 
Vazana molars wadja, high Fav. dannoum-mata, 
‘and’ Maduréve Day. 
Dilo & Jilohaving the —_Tinou, Sundanese ;|Hatoka nape ofthe —_kodok, Mal. ; hou- 
teeth set on —ngilou, Mas. nec! dok, Bat, 
edge Felatanana palm of the —_palak, Bat, ; pala, 
hand Bug. 
Sisika scales of a fish sisik, Fav. and Mad,|Raboka lungs (?) rabou, Mal, 
Nono _pap, teat sousou, Fav.; nou- 
nou, Bali, 


2.—Animals, Plants, and Minerals. 


Tona a large eel touna, Mal. Hima akind of shell hima, kimi, Mal, 
Volo bamboo woulou, Fav, Tsimon- a shrub timoun, low Fav. 
Vololona young leaves, bouloung, Bat. and| drimon- 
like those of Lams. a 
Tataly a chip of wood tatal, Maly Fav. 


the banana 
Mayo _ash-coloured(?) abou, Mai. ; awou,| Roy a prickly shrub roui, Kawi 
Fav. (ashes) ‘!Vavy female bai, Bug. babaye, 
‘ag. 
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Malag, English Malayan, etc.  Malag. English Malayan, etc, 
Afero— gall ampero, Fav. ; pe-|Ovi-hazo sweet-potato ouwi-kayu, manioc 
rou, Day. rau. 
Vihy stones of fruit bidji, Afal. ; widji,| Lambon- porpoise lombolombo, Zow 
fav. ‘drano ‘Fav. 
Akata —grassforforagedoukout, Kawi ;|Aviavy species of fig djawidjawi, Mal, 
souket, low Fav.|Robona to sprout well roubong, Bat. 
Trandraka hedgehog —landak(?}, Mai. | Akio(prov.)shark hijau, Mal, 
and Fav. Vary rice pari, 
Tsatsaka species of li- tchetchak, ow Fav. Philippines® 
zard Tsabo _rice-planting tawour, 
Tsako maize. djagong, Fav, dour, 
Fano sea-turtle _ penou, Fav. 
3-— Natural Phenomena. 
Salaka (?) a strait sellat, Fav. ; salat,/Potapetaka, to glitter pelik, Fav. ; per- 
Day. ilapila ling, Mal. 
Rano water ranou, Kawi, Fav.,|Lelafo’ flame lidah-api, Mal. ; 
Lampong djela-apoui, Day. 
Vory —froth boura,bourey, Day.|Tsororoka to flow down sourout, Kawi! 
ebb of the tide 
4.—Instruments and Domestic Utensils. 
Di border tepi, av. ; dipah,)Fandrika trap andrika, Mal, 
y eh ‘kalo pestle halo, Fav. ; alou, 
Fantaka nails pantek, Fav. {prov.) Mal. 
Hety scissors onting, Fav. \Fafana apiece of papan, Fav., Mal 
Landaiza- (prov.) anvil [andes av. lan-| ard 
na disan, Maz, _; Vodi-sam. stern of a ship bourit, Fav.; bou- 
Farafara shelf, bedstead parapara, Mal. | bo rit-kapal, Mal, 
Halana ting’ of grasskalang, Mal, (stay, |Zahitra raft takit (for exchange 
used asacu- prop) of z and 7, comp. 
shion in car- i zato 
|Dima small bucket timba, Fav. 
Sembana plug soumpel Fav. sem- 
Fihimpa fan kipas, Mal.; simpa, pal, Mal, 
lak, \Finga _ bowl inggan, Fav. 
Fitsoka horsewhip _pitchout, Zav.  |Hamory " rudder emoudi, “Fav. 
Rambo tail, fringe rambou, Mal, | Fahana_—_ weft pakan, Yav., Mal, 
Lamaka mat, mattress lemek, Fav.; amak, | Rary plating djalin, Mal. (plats 
Mal. i of rattan.) 
Lampy slabs, planks, lampit, “Fav. andj Tovo baling out wa- oupih, Fav, 
etc, und, tor 
Vongo carrying bur- weungkous, Sav. 
den (a packet.) | 
5.— Common Adjectives, etc. 
Malaky = quick rikat, Fav. lekas,;Sombina notched soumbeng, Fav, ; 
fal. (comp. sombing, Mai, 
Sirana sloping serong, Fav. ; sir-|__rombina) 
ang, Mal. Vonto swelling bountoul, Sund. 
Zandry (rt. younger bro- adi, Jav.; anri, 7 bountou. Bat 
‘andry) ther or sister Bug. Kolona(= having the taillkudong, Mal. (= 
Tavana prisoners of tawan, Mal, folona) cut off mutilated), 
(prov) war 20 fatigued lesou, Mal. 
Pako Plaster, ete. bahou, av, and Lampatra stretched out lampei, Mai,; lam- 
ral. et, Fav, 
Tamana accustomed to touman, Yav, and|Refo frail, brittle ropou, cai Mal, 
teman, Mal, | Rimorimo fury rimas, Bat. 
(=companion) |Hatina the itch gatal, Mal, ; ga- 
Hilona, sparkling _—ikilat, gitap, Fav. tan, Day. 
tselatra Lava tall, long lawan, Ma 
Kola ringworm —kourep, Fav. and Day. 
kourap: Mal. | Dingidingy high tinggi, Mal. 
(scabby) ay. 








* As no Indian form is analogous, Prof. Kern holds that rice-culture was practised among 
the inhabitants of tbe Malay Archipelago before their contact with the Hindoos. 
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Malag. English Malayan, etc. Malog. English Malayan, etc, 
Fatratra strenuously —patout (just, suit-) Kerotra. wrinkled Kerout, Mal., ker- 
. able), Afai, ou, Day, 
Lama smooth lems, (Mal; ln-]Fody snerod, probs emai, Ms; pal 
ma, Day. ‘Day, 
Tompo master tempou, Day. |Hasina, salt asina, imasin, Fav, 
Tify thin tipis, Fav. masina and Mal. 
Rary (ma-ill lara, Mal and Fav. |Meloka crookedness_kclok, “kelokclo, 
Mal. 
Soraisoras diverse mark- tchourek, Mal, and|To accomplished tantou, Mal, 
tra ings ‘Fav. Engoka crookedness_ menggok, bengok, 
Ratana —aplain raia, Mal. and Fav. Ste 
(prov). Aby all 
ao new waou, Jav. ; bah- 
arou, Mai Rehetra all 
Hatsatra pale ntchat, Mal. 
Mavao stinking, a0 Mal. and Fav, | Taratra, to- trans, 
Vesatra heaviness _berat, Mal, ; werat, | maratara ? 
a0. Loto filth 
Bara of a harsh parau, Mal.; poro, | : 
voice ‘Bat, Itso_ (mai- green hidjou, Mal, ; idjo, 
Henjana stiff, tight —_kedjan, Day. tso) te 


) low Fav, 
' Matoa the eldest child touwa (old), Mad, 
6.— Verbs denoting Physical Actions. 














Lavo fallen labou, Mal, Tete to fall in drops tetes, Fav, , titik 
Lindona shadow lindong, Mad. Mal: 
Tampoka cooled tampoh, Mal,; |Rorona _togodown —_tourou, Mal, 
(not tompah, as} (prov.) 
in Dictionary). |Lany dovoured, _lenap, Mal. ; lane, 
Fompona to assemble himpoun, Mal. ; _spent ie. 
empoun, Day. |Raratra dispersed —_larout, av, ;larat, 
Mandro to bathe mandi, Mal.;man-| , Mali; rarat, Bat, 
doi, Day, Lentika to sink lantak, Ma, 
Safo (?) to pat sapou, Mal, (to|/Tseloka, to eat raven. tehellak, ow fave: 
sweep, clear away)| tsoloka __ousli tohelok, Mon 
Refy to measure bydepa, Mal, Fav. ;|Diditra, li- twined round lilit, Fav, and Mal, 
the arms ~—reppai, Bugis Titra 
Oro, doro burning ourout. Fav, ;dou-|Tsidika, peeped at tlie, tilo (comps, 
loub, Tag. titika Malagasy tility) 
Sara fare of a cance sarat,Mal. andFav.| _ (prov.) 
Horona to hunt bouron, Suni, "| Ampatra stretched out ampar, Fav.;hame 
- par, Mal, 
alli? agilikilik, Fav, ;|Tataka loosened, open- tetak, fal, tattak, 
(hitikitika) kitikitik, Day, ed (comp. ta- Day, , 
Horaka shouting —sourak, Mal. tatra) 
Tefaka, te- to clap the — tepok, Fav., sepok,| Hendry to spin ganteh, Mal; kan. 
haka hands Mat. ti, Day, 
Korintsana rattle gemerintching, | Tofaka fo, clap the tapos, ‘Fee ;tepok, 
Mal. fal. 
Raikitra to stick reket, Fav., rakat,|Poka knocked oukoul, Aa, 
Mee ater Tsiakay tsi. twitter of birds, tchotchske an 
misy tocontain isi, Mal. atsiaka tchitchit, ial,’ 
as v strapped pinyak, Fav. ; pi-|Kohokoho to cluck hokkok, Sar : 
hak, Mal, koukouk, Mal,” 
Het) to cut etas, av. and|Haotra to scratch garout, Z 
Miolomay® to run Bumayon, Mal, |Sokitra to engrave ir, 5 
low Fav. Hilana to incline to hiling, 
Safotra flooded sapout, Mal, _ one side Mab: 
Tititra  tocrackle _tettek, Day. Rafitra joined Tapet, Fav.; rapat, 
Tonaka, to ripen bana-tanak, av. and Mal. ’ 


tanika nas, tocook Mal. (to cook) |lAkatra to ascend angat, Fav; and 
Tsinjaka todance —tandak, Mal. and Mal, 
Fav. 


* The derivation from ofona may, given in the Dictionary, is probably tak oe 
nay is an old word for tuning.” © ionary, is probably a mistake, and ol 
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Malag, English Malayan, etc. 


Fahana (?)to feed ‘av. 
Lcha oe Be “is 3 lakar, 
Tendry, to- to point out tandet Mat. toro, 
seo boro re tonda, Fav., Tag. 
Taona’ —tocollect _—tountoun, Mal. and! V: 


‘av. 
Kaikitra, to bite, to igit, Fav. an 
kiky Bra BG fal,; kiki koko, 


Hetsika motion 





ing water 

Lano to swim 

Sesika stuffed in 

Ofy peeled 

Etotra to explode 

Toto to pound 

Roba stolen 

Tsongo to pinch tchanggeh, Mav. ¢ 
sanggout, Mal. 

Tany to cry, tangis, Mal, and 

‘av. 
Lefitra folded lempit, foe Fav. 


Tsintsina, carried in the tinting, djindjing, 


hand ral. 

Takona carried on the tanggong, Mal. 
shoulder 

Sorona mado to enter, sourong, Mal, and 


etc. 
Takatra reached to tanghap, Mal 
tangkot, Tag. 





Malas. English Malayan, etc. 
Tsimpona picked up djempout, Mal 
Rotsaka falling ffom a routak, av. and 

height Mal. 

Todika,to-to turn and touti, Fav, and 

vitlPt) ,lgokatone Mat. 
ralona baloun, Mal. 

Ody mody te gohome — bole y mou 

d lang, ouli, Day. 
Nofy a dream mimpi, Mal. nou- 

i, Day. 

;|Tsipaka kicked sepak, Yau. and 

Mal, 

Viviter—pickod, ep mith jut, Jaw, 5 bi 

the bit, Hal, 

Horna todake wpa, Foy, j 60> 

Sioka to whistle siyouby “fave si- 
youl, Mal. 

Tsicka to blow tiyoup, Fav. 

Fofona breath, smell, poupout, Mal. 

etc. 

Tetika cut in pieces tetek, Day. 

Vorongo put together borong, Mal. and 
‘Fav. 

Sinton drawn along sontang, av. jsin- 

Rebaka faint rebah, Fav.;  re- 

Fotana wound _round poutes, Fav. 5 ou- 

anythin, Pear, fal, p 

Herina turn, rotation giling, Fav. 

Tompa poured out toumpah, Mal, 

(prov.) 

Galka squeezed, tied gagah, Fav. and 
Sal. (treated 
with violence) 

Hita seen ita, Day.; kita, 


Tag. 


7-—Verbs relating to Social and Intellectual life. 


Asy to respect asih, kasib, Fav. 
and Me 
ly to desire arep, Yeas ero, 


Mak: and Bugis|T: 


Tohana to support tahun, “Fev. and 


fa. 

Hirana (sa- troubled hiran, Mat. ; he- 
hirana) ram, Fav. 

Aram, "eager, would harap; Wah, (de. 
aritra tt sire) 


Asa 

Hofa 

Fona 
fa 


vohina” 


Zato 
Ar 





to imvite 
rent 

to supplicate 
to do wrong: 


speech 





one hundred 
do not 


AOR AOI 


satous, Madura, 
adja, Fav, 
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FROM FIANARANTSOA TO MASINDRANO (OR 
MANANJARA). 


IANARANTSOA, the capital of the Beétsiléo Province, ranks next 

to Antananarivo as an important town in the interior of Mada- 

gascar. It is about 200 miles south of Antananarivo, but is somewhat 

lower than that city, the altitude being 4200 feet above the level of the 

sea. Fianarantsoa is my home, and the centre of my labours as a 
Protestant missionary. 

Special service, which it was a great pleasure to perform, called me 
in September 1896, to Masindrano on the east coast. The conditions 
under which I took the journey were those ordinary in Madagascar. 
Railways are talked about in official circles, and are alluded to in 
newspapers, but as yet they have no existence in the Island, except in 
the imagination of engineers and speculators. Tramcars, carriages, 
waggons, bicycles, and rickshaws are being anticipated and prepared 
for by greatly improved roads ; but, whatever the future generation may 
enjoy, there is nothing for the traveller of to-day in Betsileo but either 
walking, horse or mule riding, or being carried in the Palanquin or 
filanjana. As I am not equal to the first, and have had no experience of 
the second, I was glad to avail myself of the Palanquin, with which 
mode of travelling, after more than thirty years’ experience, I have no 
fault to find. 

My retinue consisted of twelve good-natured, willing, sturdy, Be- 
tsileo men. Eight of these were my bearers; one carried my camp-bed 
and bedding; another my clothes and books; a third. the cooking 
vessels and my food ; the fourth was cook and general superintendent 
of the caravan. The provision made by these men for their own wants 
is, on all the journeys they take, marked by extreme simplicity. Those 
who accompanied me on this occasion took nothing with them but 
their loin-cloth, Jamba, and snuff-box. With a small advance of their 
wages, they bought rice for their food at the villages along the route ; 
and at each halting-place, as a matter of course, they made use of what 
cooking-utensils and domestic requirements they happened to find; and 
there too they made themselves perfectly at home and enjoyed free 
lodging for the night. 

T left Fianarantsoa on Saturday, r2th September. The start was 
Propitious. It was a beautiful clear spring day, and the face of the 
country had been refreshed the evening before by the first shower of the 
early rains. 

Passing over the brow of the hill on the west side of which our 
mission-houses stand, we descended the east side to the valley below, 
and passed the newly-formed French cantonment at Tsian londréa, 
where buildings are being rapidly erected for the natives who have 
enlisted into the service of the Republic. Turning northward and 
crossing the first rice-fields, we were soon opposite the new Norwegian 
Mission settlement, where a large number of people were assembled, 
celebrating the public opening of their College for the education and 
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training of native pastors and preachers. From the tower of the 
building the national flags of France and Norway floated in the breeze. 

Our destination on the first day was Alakamisy, which is a town of 
some importance, where a large weekly market is held; it is also one 
of our mission stations, with an evangelist in charge. Near the entrance 
to the town, and not far from the public thoroughfare, I noticed three 
immense stones standing near one another, Such monoliths are not 
uncommon in the Betsileo country, and are raised to the praise and 
glory of departed chiefs; but two of these three are unusually large, 
and, inthe absence of any mechanical appliances for moving them, 
must have required an immense number of people to drag them from the 
place where they were quarried to the spot where they now stand. They 
are of nearly equal size, but I had the dimensions of the largest taken, 
and found it to be about 18 feet high, and 11 feet in circumference at 
the base. 

We reached Alakamisy about 5 p.m, and were invited by the native 
evangelist to share his house. At sunset we had family prayers, then 
the evening meal, and by 9 o'clock I was seeking rest on my camp-bed. 

On my arrival at Alakamisy, I had been told that a detachment of 
French troops, recently landed at Masindrano, was expected to reach 
there on the Sunday, and that probably our church would be required 
for the accommodation of some of them. I accordingly arranged for 
our service to commence at 8 o'clock in the morning. This proved to be 
none too early, for before I had finished preaching, the door was opened 
by a French officer, who, however, observing that the service was still 
going on, immediately and quietly withdrew. As soon as I had concluded, 
T advanced and spoke to him, when he told me that the building was 
required for fifteen of his men, for one night. I assured him that they 
were at liberty to enter, and very soon the cheerful-looking fellows 
brought in their knapsacks, kits,and rifles, and commenced to make 
arrangements for their brief sojourn. I found one young man among 
them who volunteered the information that he was a Protestant, and 
Linvited him to the evangelist’s house to lunch, a little kindness which 
he seemed greatly to appreciate. 

After lunch, left for Sahavondronina, arriving there in time for a 
service in the afternoon. On our way thither we met a few more French 
soldiers, evidently invalids, and who were being carried. Their rear was 
brought up by two or three whose dress and general appearance indicated 
that they were officers. 

I passed a fair night at Sahavondronina, being only occasionally 
disturbed by rats. One of the tribe evidently wanted to cultivate 
a familiarity which I could not reciprocate, for it roused me from my 
slumbers by scratching, or else attempting to bite, one of my fingers. 
Isounded the whistle to wake up my men soon after 4 o’clock on Monday 
morning, and by 5-30 there was sufficient light to allow us to commence 
the day’s journey. At 6 o’clock we crossed a stream called Ampita- 
marivo (i.¢.'Shallow ford’), and soon afterwards entered the forest, which 
it took us just three hours to pass through. Leaving the forest, we 
immediately made a great descent to the village of Andrdnomafana, i.e. 
“The place of hot water.’ The hot springs from which the place takes 
its name are at the foot of the hill which we had descended, and the 
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water from them runs into the Ampitamarivo, which meets you again 
at this place after having wound its way through the forest, from which 
it emerges over precipitous rocks, forming at that spot a very pretty 
cascade. 

Our course, after taking our morning meal at Andranomafana, was 
was for some distance nearly parallel to that of the Ampitamarivo, till 
we recrossed it and then left it, making our way to Kélilalina, where 
we halted for the third night. Many of the natives we passed during 
the afternoon stage manifested great fear of the Vazdka (European), 
and one party, upon whom we came suddenly, ran away as fast as they 
could. ‘Their conduct is accounted for by the ignorant and ungrounded 
fear of all Europeans which the French conquest has caused among the 
out-lying tribes, intensified on this occasion by the fact that the detach- 
ment of French soldiers, to which I have already referred, had passed, 
only a few days before, along the very road over which I was travelling. 

T got but little sleep on Monday night, for I was fiercely attacked by 
fleas, which are in strong force at Kelilalina. I roused my men in the 
early hours of the morning, and by 5.45 we were again marching 
eastward. At 8.45 we halted at Tafoténina for breakfast, and leaving 
that place at 10 a.m., arrived at Kifafamalémy soon after 3 p.m. and 
finished the day’s journey. 

The country through which we travelled on this Tuesday was hilly, 
and in some parts very pretty, especially in those places where the 
delicate and graceful bamboo is growing. This is an exceedingly useful 
tree to the Malagasy. In its full length (sometimes 30 feet), arranged 
longitudinally, or cut into lengths of 7ft. or 8ft. and placed upright in 
the ground, it is used for making fences to compounds and around 
rice-fields and gardens. Cut into lengths of from 4ft. and upwards, 
it forms the universal pole by which goods are carried from place to 
place. In lengths averaging about 8ft., it is in many parts the vessel 
in which water is fetched from the springs and streams. Cut into 
shorter lengths, it is used for drinking-vessels and snuff-boxes. From it 
the native musical instruments known as sédina and valiha are made. 
It is also used for ladders and for battens, on which the thatch of the 
huts is tied; and, after being split and plaited, it sometimes forms the 
sides of the huts themselves. On the. coast it is largely used for 
making rafts, which serve the same purpose as canoes, and are propel- 
led along the rivers by long poles, in punt-like fashion. In the 
interior, however, the chief uses of the bamboo are in connection with 
thatching and tiling ; after being split, it makes laths for ceilings in 
the modern brick houses. 

On the summit of the high hill called Ambongo (from which the 
traveller from the west first sights the sea), we found in one of the 
huts the corpse of a poor fellow who had died earlier in the day from 
dysentery. We were told that he was one of the party carrying 
baggage for the French soldiers we passed on the Sunday, and had 
stopped at this place, where afterwards he died, because he was ill 
and unable to keep up with his companions. The villagers seemed 
kindly disposed, and I gave them a little money to dig a grave and bury 
the poor stranger. 

On Wednesday morning we were again up early, had the baggage 
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packed, and got off by 5.30. One or two stars were still shining in the 
Clear blue sky, while the birds were already welcoming the return of 
daylight with a morning song. Our course led us up and down hill, 
and then through a very pretty valley, with bamboos and Traveller’s- 
trees growing abundantly on the hill-sides. We reached Safoandrano 
at 8.30, and found that quite recently it had been made by the French 
into a temporary military out-post ; and, both at the entrance into the 
village and at the exit from it, Betsileo soldiers, now voluntarily in the 
French military service, stood on guard. with musket in hand. 

The condition of the gardens around Safoandrano indicates the great 
difference there is between the climate in the lower level and that of the 
interior. Here we found the dwarf French-beans ripe and being 
gathered in large quantities ; the maize was in ear, and the manioc in 
full leaf. With us in the interior, neither beans nor maize are sown 
before October, and when I left Fianarantsoa there was not a leaf 
on the manioc stalks. French-beans are cultivated in large quantities 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Safoandrano. They are not eaten 
while young, as by English people, but are allowed to ripen, and in the 
dry condition are sold to traders, who export them to Mauritius and 
Réunion. 

After our morning meal we started again, and reached Ambatofari- 
tana about 3 p.m. and closed another day's journey. 

Mid-day on Thursday we arrived at Tsarahafatra, where ended our 
travels by land, the remaining distance being down the river Mananjara, 
by canoe. During our morning stage, we passed a considerable number 
of men starting for the interior with salt and grey calico. These are 
the two principal articles imported into Madagascar, and for each of 
which there is a considerable demand. The salt is that known in the 
commercial world as ‘crystal salt,’ and comes from Marseilles and 
Hamburg. The grey calico is imported from England and America. 
The salt is generally carried by men who do business on their own 
account. Investing their little capital in, say 100 Ibs. of salt, they do 
it up as compactly as possible in two rush sacks, and carry it swung at 
each end of a bamboo pole. The price at which they are able to sell 
it on reaching the interior varies according to the supply, but they are 
satisfied if they ‘make a profit of eight shillings, which, although it may be 
two hundred per cent. on the original cost, is not very handsome remu- 
neration for taking the journey to the coast and back, and occupying 
them perhaps a month, or even more. 

The carriers of the grey calico are not, as a rule, the owners of their 
burdens, but are hired by the merchants. For carrying 40-yard lengths 
of grey calico from Masindrano to Fianarantsoa, the normal wage is one 
shilling per piece. Six pieces are, I am told, the average number 
carried per man. These make a total weight of between eighty and 
ninety pounds. After being tightly corded into two equal packages, 
they are most carefully and neatly covered with dry Adfa leaves, to 
protect the cloth from wet, The packages are then bound to the 
bambco pole, and the sturdy fellows carry them slung across the 
shoulder. They make but slow progress up the country under their 
heavy and bulky burdens. One short stage, taken during the early 
morning hours, is all that the majority attempt, so that the journey 
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which occupies the ordinary traveller in the palanquin five or six days, 
will take these heavily-laden bearers a fortnight or more, even under 
favourable conditions of weather. 

Tsarahafatra is a Bétsimisaraka village on the south side of the river 
Mananjara. Tsiatdsika is on the north side, immediately opposite, 
and before the French occupation was the Hova garrison town of the 
district. Since the war the governor and staff have been_removed, and 
at present the place has no importance in relation to the Government. 

At Tsarahafatra a small house was placed at my disposal by a Tanala 
princess, who afterwards sent mea present of a duck, a small cabbage, 
and four eggs. 

-By Friday morning we left Tsarahafatra in an excellent canoe, and 
paddled down the river Mananjara to Masindrano, reaching there just 
as the 12 o'clock bell was ringing. Masindrano is the native name of 
port, although it is generally known and spoken of among Europeans as 
Mananjara. A sand-bar prevents vessels entering the river and anchoring 
in the lagoon immediately inside, even could they pass safely within the 
coral reef which here runs parallel with the coast. The exact geographical 
position of Masindrano is said by competent authorities to be 21° 18! 
south latitude, and 48° 32" east longitude. 

The town is built on the sand, between the sea and an arm of the river 
running northwards. During the past ten years it has increased greatly 
in size and in commercial importance, and German firms are represented 
and have large business establishments ; and 1 was informed that from 
April 1st to September 31st twenty-eight vessels had called. The growing 
importance of the place is so recognised by interested parties, that the 
intermediate steamers of the “Castle Line” now call regularly every month. 
A few Europeans have started what is advertised to all new arrivals on 
a board raised against the building, as the ‘Union Hotel’, a novel 
adventure in this part of Madagascar, but likely to be greatly appreciated 
by travellers, and which will, we hope, prove profitable to the enter- 
prising proprietors. 

Since the French conquest, a Residency has been established at 
Masindrano, and Mons. W. Ponty appointed Resident, who has jurisdic- 
tion over the district extending from Mahanoro in the north, to Manam- 
bondro in the south, and as far as Andranomafana in the east. Kind 
and respectful to all, free from prejudice and jealousy, and anxious to 
promote the welfare of Madagascar and its people, I found Mons. W. 
Ponty deservedly popular. With the administration in the hands of 
such gentlemen, I feel confident that the most friendly and satisfactory 
relations will exist between the French Republic and all nationalities 
represented in Madagascar; while, at the some time, the difficulties with 
which France has at present unfortunately to contend, will gradually and 
surely pass away, and the great and noble object which she has set her- 
self to accomplish in the country will be secured at no very distant 
period. 

Sailing vessels calling at Masindrano anchor outside the coral reef 
already referred to in ten or twelve fathoms of water, and about a mile and 
ahalfin a direct line from the shore. Steamers venture somewhat 
nearer. Communication is held with the vessels, and passengers and 
cargo are taken to them and landed from them in surf-boats, which 
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like whale-boats in shape, i.e. are pointed fore and aft, and are decked. 
An average boat is about forty feet long and eight fect beam at the 
middle, They are built on the coast, of Malagasy hard wood, ex- 
cept the deck, which is of deal. The carrying capacity is about six 
tons of dead weight. Each boat is manned by eighteen powerful 
rowers, and two steerers, who perform their duties with long oars, and 
manage the craft in a most dexterous manner. In the management of 
these surf-boats as they go to and from the vessels, the greater res- 
ponsibility rests upon the steerers, and, by mutual agreement, these men 
do not drink to excess except at the Malagasy New Year's Festival. The 
rowers shrewdly say: “We can row even if our heads are muddled, but 
the steersmen cannot manage the boats safely in that condition.” 
When the wind is favourable a sail is hoisted, and the men ship their oars. 
There is a roughness about the boats which would perhaps offend the 
the eyes of a critical English boatman, and such would not be a little 
surprised to find no rowlocks for the oars to rest and work in, but would 
observe them lashed to the low nine-inch bulwarks of the boat by tough 
creepers from the forest. For all practical purposes, however, the boats 
are found to answer admirably. 

If the weather is at all bad, the inrolling waves from the Indian Ocean 
break furiously upon the reef and cause a heavy swell in the track taken 
by the boats, which gives the passengers a novel and unwelcome expe- 
rience never to be forgotten. ‘The dreadful surf-boat,” was the recent 
record of a lady who landed from a ‘Castle Line” steamer. Even the 
agent of the Company expressed his surprise at my purpose to go off to 
the steamer I was waiting for, and assured me that he would not do so 
for twenty pounds ! 

The Mananjara river rises far away in the interior, in the neighbourhood 
of Ambdsitra, and after coming down into the lower level of the island 
becomes one of the many fine streams of Madagascar. From Masindrano 
it is easily navigable in boats and canoes for twenty-five miles, when the 
first rapids are met with, which prevent further easy and safe progress 
until they are passed. Canoes are numerous on the river, and are seen 
daily going hither and thither, up, down, and across the stream, from 
early morning till sunset, They are the means of communication with 
the villages on and near the banks, and are universally used for convey- 
ing to the port such produce as the natives may have for sale, as well as 
for transporting various things from place to place. They vary much in 
size and worthiness. A few of those I saw were miserably small, deform- 
ed, and broken craft, before embarking in which I should certainly 
think it prudent to make my will and say good-bye to my friends; but 
others are large, comfortable, well-shaped, and safe, capable of carrying 
a dozen persons and a considerable quantity of baggage or merchandise, 
and when propelled by the arms of robust, sinewy natives, with the 
broad-bladed paddles they use, shoot up and down the river at a rapid 
rate. The largest canoe which I saw at Masindrano measured 39 ft. 8 in. 
long, and sft. 6in. across at its widest part in the middle. 

Fish abound in the Mananjara, and are caught in nets of various kinds. 
The fish most appreciated are known as Masovéatodka,* Ambatovdzana,t 





® The fish with eyes red like a druukard’s, + Tho fish whose teeth are as stones, 


a 
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Zimpona,* and Téfoka.t 

Crocodiles too are numerous in the river; but in connection with them 
the proverb is verified, that ‘Familiarity breeds contempt,” for during my 
short stay at Masindrano, I frequently saw men, women, and children 
wading in the river, apparently indifferent to the danger to which they 
exposed themselves, I was, however, informed by a gentleman resident 
at Masindrano that, during the cooler months of the year, the crocodiles 
tetire from the waters close to the town and do not manifest that boldness 
and rapacity for which, in the hot season, and especially at the time the 
female deposits her eggs, they are so conspicuous. 

Turtles appear in limited numbers on the shore in the near neighbour- 
hood of Masindrano during the months of November and December, and 
are called by the natives Fano. The female deposits her eggs in the sand 
of the sea shore, in somewhat the same fashion as the crocodile does in 
the banks of rivers. The egg is not enclosed ina ‘shell,’ but simply in a 
tough semi-transparent bag. Natives with whom I conversed on the 
subject assured me that the eggs laid by one female turtle sometimes 
number as many as 140 0r 150! The turtle is captured by being turned 
over on its back, and a fair-sized one requires four men to carry it home. 

Beware of the mosquitoes, all ye who would visit Masindrano. It is 
one of their favourite haunts, where they breed and love to dwell. Large. 
ugly, speckled-legged brutes are the Masindrano mosquitoes. With a 
proboscis sharper than the finest needle, and armed with the most venom- 
ous poison, they attack you by day as well as under cover of night, 
especially if you are a new-comer. Oh, how even one can annoy, irritate, 
and wound! Multiply that by twelve, and it represents an amount of 
suffering and misery hardly surpassed by the cruelest inventions of Satan. 
Ihave not yet met kind-hearted man, or gentle woman, disposed to deal 
mercifully with this malignant tribe of the insect world. Almost involunta- 
rily you raise your hand against it, and bring it down with a thud, and 
if fortunate to have aimed with sufficient accuracy (no easy matter), you 
rejoice in the annihilation of the bold tormenter of your body and savage 
sucker of your blood. Surely he would be treading the road to speedy 
fortune who should discover and advertise to all travellers in warm cli- 
mates a talisman against mosquitoes and their bites. 

The soil on the banks of the Mananjara is alluvial and very fertile. 
Sugar-cane grows luxuriantly. Mango trees are numerous, and some of 
them are of great size. Bananas, oranges, limes, and custard-apples 
flourish and bear abundant and excellent fruit. Liberian coffee, vanilla, 
and cocoa could undoubtedly be profitably cultivated. Recognising the 
suitability of the soil and climate for the cultivation of sugar-cane, T’sara- 
hafatra was selected more than half a century ago by two Europeans, 
Messrs. Rontoner and Nicol, for the establishment of a sugar estate ; and 
the ruins of the buildings which they erected, and portions of the machi- 
nery which they introduced, are still to beseen there. If liberal conces- 
sions of land are made by the French Government, other Europeans will 
probably not be long in following the example of Messrs. Rontoner 
and Nicol, let us hope to be attended with a success which they unfor- 
tunately did not enjoy. 

*A species of mullet (Wugsl sp.). + Mugsl borbonicus, C. V. As to all these fish, see AN- 
NUAL XVI. pp. 49--463. -EDS. 
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Drink is the great evil in Masindrano, as in most other towns and vil- 
lages on the coast. Unfortunately the inhabitants know nothing of the 
light continental wines, which they might consume with impunity, but 
they are far too familiar with the highly intoxicating rum which is import- 
ed from Mauritius. I was gratified to learn from some of the merchants 
that new liquor laws have been framed by the French, and that the future 
duty on this rum will be about twenty dollars (£ 4) per barrel, plus ten per 
cent. for custom duties. It may be that the greatly advanced price at 
which it will therefore necessarily be retailed will do something towards 
decreasing the consumption. and so lessen the many evils which at present 
must honestly be attributed to rum-drinking, alas! almost universal among 
the coast natives. 

Worthy attempts to meet the spiritual wants of the native and foreign 
population of Masindrano and neighbourhood are made by the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign parts, the Roman Catholic Mission, 
and the London Missionary Society, but how far these are really apprecia- 
ted, I am unable to say. At the time of my visit, the Rev. A. Smith was 
residing in Masindrano, in connection with the S.P.G., and the Rev. 
Pére Jean was there superintending the Jesuit Mission. The L. M. S. has 
never had a missionary living nearer than Fianarantsoa, but its work has 
been in the hands ofa native evangelist. Each Mission has its church 
in Masindrano ; but so far as I heard or observed, the adult attendance 
at the Sunday services on ordinary occasions is very limited, indicating 
that the tide of interest in religious matters has not yet reached a very 
high level. Temptations to neglect spiritual interests abound, while the 
encouragements to attend to them are few, and my warmest sympathies 
were drawn out towards men and women against whom, in this all-import- 
ant matter, wind, tide, and current seem to be alike adverse. 

J. PzarsE. 

Note.—The following is the itinerary of my journey on the return to 
Fianarantsoa : — 


Masindrano to ‘Tsarahafatra (by canoe) 4 hours 

Tyarahafatra to ‘Ankazotokana 2 » } First day 
Ankazotokana to Fasana ambony 4 » 

Fasana ambony to Safoandrano 2 ”  } Second ,, 
Safoandrano § to Ambongo 6 ” 

Ambongo to Tafoteuina 3h oy i Third ,, 
Tafotenina to Kelilalina 3 ” 

Koelilalina to Andranomafana 2f 3} } > Fourth, 
‘Andranomafana to Sahavondronina, 4 an 
Sahavondronina to Alakamisy 3 ° Fifth ,, 
Alakamisy to Fianarantsoa 4 ” S Sixth ,, 





‘Total time occupied in travelling By 
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CHARMS AND SUPERSTITIONS IN SOUTH- 
EAST IMERINA. 


HE object of these notes is to describe a few of the charms of 
South-east Imérina. A few words, however, on the general 

subject may not entirely be out of place. Persons acquainted with 
‘the inner life of the Malagasy have been puzzled to explain the undoubt- 
ed monotheistic belief of the natives, on the one hand, and the strong 
elief in, and fear of, their charms, on the other. Two Hova saying 
good-bye to each other would be sure to say: ‘“Hofahin’ Andriamanitra 
anie hianao” (May you be blessed of God), yet it is possible that one, 
if not both, of them have charms either hidden in bags worn around their 
necks, or secreted in their loin-cloths. Unless one is acquainted with 
the peculiar complex character of the Malagasy, this expression would 
seem to be nothing short of hypocrisy. But it is rather an evidence of 
the two different influences which have been struggling for the mastery 
for many generations past. How and when the Hova—possessing, as 
they did, such clear and forcibly expressed convictions of monotheistic 
belief—adopted the superstitions and practices of idolatry is difficult to 
state in any definite manner.* The Taiméro (S.E. Coast), who originally 
were {Mohammedans and possessed the Koran, are a more forcible 
illustration of the same difficulty. It was through the influence of the 
latter that charms were introduced among all the other tribes. If the 
Hova, when they adoptod the charms, had entirely given up their mono- 
theistic beliefs, it is doubtful whether Christianity would have taken the 
quick hold it has done upon them. The reason the Bara gave for 
using charms, namely, that ‘God Who dwells in heaven cannot see us 
upon the earth,” doés not apply to the Hova, who hold the opposite 
opinion, that ‘‘God looks down from on high and sees what is hidden.” 
There are, moreover, several traits in the Malagasy character which, 
although making it somewhat easy for them to accept charms as interme- 
diaries, also preparés them for the reception of higher religious beliefs. 
All the Malagasy tribes without exception have an intense belief in the 
presence and power of unseen spiritual forces. These forces, however, 


are controllable by certain superior persons. The Hova had their Ana- 


kandriana,t the Sihanaka their mpanazdry (diviners), the Sakalava their 
good and bad omdsy (mediators); and the Bara, as other tribes, were 
not without their diviners. All, with the exception of the Hova, have 
them to the present day. In addition to this strong faith in supernatural 
agencies, we must also remember the credulity of the Malagasy in those 
who profess to be the exponents of what is acceptable and of what is 
tabooed by these spiritual forces. These two traits have been of great 
service to the missionary in his endeavour to lead the natives to accept 
Christianity. They have also been turned to another use by the native 
quack, for whatever may have been the primary motives and religious 





* See ANNUAL I. p. 5; and “Ancient Idolatry of the Hova ;” ANNUAL 1885, pp. 78 
2. 
+ See ANNUAL 1896; p. 423. 
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views of those who first introduced the charms, the chief object now 
is to gain power and money. The present charm-vendor, notwith- 
standing his undoubted belief in the efficacy of his wares, is just as fully 
persuaded that nothing less than a silver incentive can effectually 
stimulate their dormant activities. 

The above two phases of the aative charactor help us to arrive at a 
possible explanation of the way in which the Hova came to accept the 
charms as intermediaries. Acting upon the statements of the charm- 
maker, they believed them to be, after a consecration service had been 
held, the representatives, or repositories, of the high prerogatives 
exercised by the unseen forces around them. Naturally afraid of 
anything they could not understand, the natives would not only be too 
cowardly to reject anything reputed to be the representatives of occult 
power, but in order to have any advantage over their fellows, they would 
not unwillingly give the charm a fair trial. It would not occur to the 
native mind that the natural outcome of this acceptance of such repre- 
sentatives would very soon lower their conception of, and undermine their 
obedience to, the divine Being, of whom their forefathers had given them 
aclearer idea. But, however great their credulity, the natives do not 
seem ever to have worshipped the charm itself. Until the consecration 
service had been held, and the pledge of allegiance given, the charm, 
although finished as regards its construction and general characteristics, 
was only a piece of wood to them. Even the teeth of the crocodile, 
before it has any efficacy as a charm, has to be consecrated. The 
expressions used in that service, which are practically the same for all 
charms, viz., that the power of the charm comes from God, and from 
the sacred forces of heaven and earth, etc., as well as the act of 
blowing water over the purchaser as a benediction, at the termination 
of the service, indicate that although accepting the charm as an interme- 
diary, the natives acknowledge that it has no power per se. The fanka- 
todvana (consecration), rough as it is, seems to be a remnant of a purer 
conception of monotheistic ‘belief. It has also prevented the Hova 
from sinking into a gross polytheism, notwithstanding the degraded 
and superstitious use to which many of the charms are put in the 
heathen parts of Imerina. 

The idea of sacrifice has also very largely entered into the thoughts 
and practices of the Malagasy. When a Sakalava is ill, sacrifices of 
cattle are regularly offered, the special object of which is to present a 
life to substitute the life of the sick person. At these times the whole 
family is gathered, and a small altar is built in the centre of the gather- 
ing, near to which the head of the clan repeats a rude form of prayer 
before inflicting the first death-blow.* Among the Sihdnaka the above 
practice is rather exceptional, but when it is observed, the life of the 
bullock is “taken as a token that the life of the sick person will be 
preserved.”+ In Imerina cocks are slain as a sacrifice, but never to 
or before a charm. At special seasons other sacrifices are offered. 
During the early months of 1895, when the natives were very upset by 
the political circumstances of the country, there was a great revival in 
South-east Imerina of the Ramanénjana, or the Dancing mania.t On 





‘© ANNUAL 1882, p, 118, + ANNUAL 1882, p. 146, t ANNUAL 1892, p. 19. 
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many occasions I have seen the natives carrying sticks of sugar-cane in 
their hands when dancing, but I have only seen the following act of 
sacrifice on one occasion, although I believe that it is not unusual in 
those subject to the dancing mania. A person who has taken the 
disease often seeks, when not dancing, a piece of broken cooking-pot, 
upon which he marks with révordvo—a kind of chalky earth—two thick 
lines at right angles to each other. This is supposed to please and 
appease the spirits to be propitiated. Two pieces of dry cowdung, a 
long stick of sugar-cane, and a piece of suet are then obtained. These 
are carried to a running stream, where a stone, cither by the side of the 
water, or actually in the stream, is to be found. ere the stick of 
sugar-cane is fixed upright, and the sacrifice is arranged in the following 
manner: First, the piece of pot is laid on the stone, followed by one 
of the pieces of cowdung, in the centre of which the suet is placed. 
The second peice of cowdung is then laid in its place, and the whole is 
lighted. As soon as the suet is caught by the flame, an incense accep- 
table to the spirits is supposed to be wafted upon the piece of sugar- 
cane. The natives take great care to observe these customs as secretly 
as possible, and they become very sullen should they be seen in the 
act of sacrificing. 

A charm still very common indeed among the former slave class is a 
thick piece of steel or brass wire, which is always worn around the 
wrists. These pieces of wire, although not so ornamental, are very 
similar to these worn by the natives of South Africa. If the people are 
asked what meaning they attach to these pieces of wire, they reply that 
they are only ornaments ; but they are really worn as a charm against 
sickness and injury when working in their rice-fields, or when travelling 
from place to place. 

The Hova formerly had a great regard for silver ornaments; but with 
a few exceptions they do not seem to have used them as charms. The 
few exceptions that I know of are confined to the following :—The 
dmbelahim-bdla (a small figure of the native ox); the fanjai-bd/a (a blunt 
imitation of a needle, about an inch in length); the famdkim-bdla, a 
small axe, the blade of which is about half-an-inch in depth, and the 
width about a quarter of an inch. Two small mdsom-béla (‘eyes of 
money’), from a quarter to half-an-inch in diameter, complete the list. 
These miniature articles of silver were alternately threaded with small 
pieces of sacred wood, and the whole used as a charm, which served the 
double purpose of protector when in danger and a guide to wealth. In 
sickness the whole would be washed, and the water drunk as medicine. 

Another charm was honoured with the name of mandrdra-sdrotra 
(‘destroyer of what is difficult’). This isa piece of hollow wood some 
four inches in length. About an inch of this is cut away at the top, 
so as to give an ornamental appearance to it. This charm is still carried 
by some of the natives, who believe that it will assist them to overcome 
all their difficulties. The native quack also uses it when he has a 
difficult disease to cure. A man once came to me with one side of his 
face badly burnt. After many enquiries I found that he had previously 
been to a native medicine-man, who had placed mandrara-sarotra in the 
sacred corner of the house, and then had proceeded to burn his patient’s 
face with a red-hot stone as a cure for erysipelas. 
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The mohdra, or war-charm, has been described in the ANNUAL of 
1896, p. 421. There is also another war-charm, the powers of which 
are reputed to be many. It is a rough necklace of twelve pieces of 
wood, together with two seeds, and a bag of sacred earth kept in a blue 
cloth, and covered with differently coloured beads. This earth is called 
masina, or sacred, because it is taken from the graves of the ancestors 
who founded the clan of which the possessor is a member. It is also 
regarded as a protection from many dangers. When the French were 
about to bombard Antananarivo, many of the people scraped a little 
earth from the graves of their dead sovereigns, who are buried at the 
palace, in the vain hope that it would preserve them from being struck 
by bullets, etc. The above bag of earth therefore occupies the central 
place in the necklace. Two pieces of sacred wood follow on each side. 
These are succeeded by one of the seeds, which is again followed by 
four pieces of wood. Each piece of wood is supposed to have its peculiar 
virtue, but speaking in a general sense, the charm is reputed to be able 
to darken the vision of all those who have hostile intentions against 
the wearer, to turn aside all spears and bullets, and to give strength 
when exhausted. Every rebel during the late rebellion wore one of 
these charms, or one of beads, equivalent in power. 

The odi-havdndra, or charm against hail, was also in vogue before 
Christian teaching was so well known. Even now we occasionally come 
across one of them. This charm is generally made up of several pieces 
of wood, two or three of which are longer than the rest, the whole being 
tied around with strong cord and wicker work. The longer pieces are 
generally notched in a rough ornamental style and occupy the centre 
of the bundle. A dry maize leaf, which is almost white when dry, is 
tied on the bundle by means of a cord some six to twelve inches in 
lengh. The special function of this maize leaf is to draw the attention 
of the storm-spirit to the presence of the charm. When the rice is 
almost ripe, and the natives are afraid that hail-storms may suddenly 
come on, this charm is fixed to the roof of the house, in the belief that 
should the storm come on, the spirit therein will see the white ensign 
and immediately alter its course. 

Beads were also worn to @ very great extent around the wrists as 
charms, and various were the powers they were supposed to possess. The 
natives believed that each bead had its special function. Medicinal 
powers were also ascribed to some of them, and in sickness these 
charms, like their wooden companions, were washed, and the water in 
which they were washed was drunk as medicine. Old Spanish coins, 
when worn very thin and hardly recognizable, were sometimes fixed in 
the centre of these charms. No supernatural signification seems to have 
been attached to them in this connection, yet I feel sure that they were 
thus used in the hope that they would bring wealth to their owner. 
That the natives really believe in the power of their medicine-man is 
fully proved by their faith in these charms. Europeans are in the habit 
of stating that the Malagasy lack ingenuity. But in ascribing powers 
and virtues to their various charms, the natives have manifested an 
altogether unexpected and, one might add, unequalled power of inven- 
tion, as a perusal of the following description should prove. The place 
of honour in the charms is given to the silver coins to which reference 
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has been made. A seed called viampamélona (‘life-giving seed’) follows. 
This is the elixir of life. Should the owner become exhausted, or, 
having done something tabooed by one of his own charms, is lying at 
death’s door, this seed is immediately scraped, and a little of it is mixed 
with water and drunk, in the belief that life and strength will immedi- 
ately be restored to the dying man. The maizin-kifro “having dark hoofs’) 
~a reference to the colour of the sole of the foot in old age—is the name 
of asmall black bead with many faces. These are said to be a guarantee 
that the happy possessor will reach a good old age and become, what 
every Malagasy desires to be, the mainty moldly, or ‘black soot’, of the 
land ; for those to whom this appellation is given are the persons most 
influential in the village. The ody /st-léon-déza (‘not overcome by cala- 
mity’) is a large, roughly prepared, red bead, which usually has a place 
of honour in all charms. No machination of secret enemies can succeed 
against this, and consequently it is sought after by many. Vélona-médy 
(‘living when at home’) is a very large black bead. This was the coun- 
ter charm to mandra-médy (‘following home’), which was supposed to 
follow a man wherever he went, and when he returned home to cause 
immediate illness, if not death.* With this charm in his possession a 
man could be truly happy on arriving at home, for there was no fear that, 
just as he was about to rejoice with his family, the other charm would 
work some dire calamity. 

The next two beads are dignified by the title of mdson’ ambja-tirana 
(‘eyes of a dog overcome with fatigue’). They are said to represent the 
eyes of a dog which, although worn out bya very long journey, yet 
sleeps with one eye open, in order that it may see the approach of an 
enemy. What an acknowledgement of the mutual distrust of the natives! 
Arriving tired at a strange village, the traveller seeks a lodging for the 
night, which generally is easy to obtain. But the stranger is ignorant of 
the character both of his companions and of his host, hence he lies down 
to sleep in the belief that should danger threaten him, his charm will 
immediately warn him of the approach ofanyenemy. A small red bead, 
voahangy an-tény (‘bead made of red earth’ to imitate coral), now follows. 
This has a double duty to perform, namely, to give colour, and to adorn 
its companions. Without this, the charm would be regarded as ‘ésy vila 
fomba’, or not complete in its constituents. The /dhen’ akdnga-an-ala 
(‘stalk (?) of the forest guinea-fowl’) has the next place. It isa small 
narrow green bead, and is supposed to confer upon its owners not only 
their hearts’ desires, but freedom to do as they like. The guinea-fowl 
is, according to the native view, the king-bird of the forest, and is there- 
fore able to do just as it likes, hence the above name. The vdka-niérina 
(‘bead (causing) to arise’) is also given a place in the charm. It guards 
the sleeper and causes him to awake and arise in good health and sound 
condition. The wan-tsirdroka (seeds of the éstrdroka tree) are the last in 
the charm. Were their supposed virtues but a reality, the curse pro- 
nounced upon Eve “‘that in sorrow should she bring forth children,” 
would be a thing of the past, and medical science would have achieved 
‘one of its greatest triumphs. Such is an actual charm which is worn 
in the heathen parts of Imerina and which, in the sad irony of things, 





* ANNUAL 1883, p. 296, 
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was taken from the wrist of a dead rebel who had been shot during the 
late rebellion. Although we not unnaturally smile at such credulity, 
yet the wish of all mankind to be healthy, protected, and prosperous, is 
expressed in such a manncr as to appeal to the sympathy of all who pray 
that God’s kingdom may speedily come in the hearts of all men. 

The list of these beads is not yet exhausted. There are a few others 
which seem to have been more frequently used to adorn other charms 
than to have formed separate ones. The /éndim-bahy (‘silkworm of the 
liana’) is a long black bead with red, white, and blue stripes running 
round it. It not only adorned another charm, but assisted it to protect 
the wearer from all gun-shots, spear-wounds, etc. ; so much so that a 
spear, however unerring might be the aim of the thrower, would turn 
aside on approaching this bead. The madson-dandy (‘eye of the silk- 
worm’) isa small black bead with yellow stripes running across at right 
angles to each other, and having small imitations of eggs painted inside 
the squares so formed. Thus a charm is created which not only has 
the power of diverting the sight, but of changing the appearance of 
things, so that a person intending to attack the wearer of a mason-dandy 
would not see straight, and the bullet or spear would miss their mark. 
This idea is an unique application of the protective powers of the 
silkworm. Many of these worms, when anything is placed near 
to their eyes, will immediately cause the corona of hair which adorns 
their eyes to stand erect, and at the same time they change the 
colour of some of the hairs. The native quack has used this fact to his 
advantage. The sdhi-/énaka (‘bold to manipulate a government official’) 
is a large sparkling and spotted bead, and had the estimable quality of 
inspiring love and regard for the giver. Sugar mixed with a little fluid 
was rubbed on the bead before it was given to the person about to be 
honoured, or, in plain language, bribed. This gift was to prepare the 
way for something more substantial, as well as to assist the giver to 
present his request in such a manner as not to upset the susceptibilities 
of the official about to be visited. The malaina misdraka (‘unwilling to 
separate’) had a large number of devotees. This is a large white bead, 
which is filed so as to represent two small beads stuck together. It was 
given by the husband to the wife, or by the wife to the husband, in the 
hope that they would mutually love each other and be content to live 
together. It was also given by mutual friends as an expression of the 
desire that they would not easily separate or forsake one another. The 
zdrondsy (‘goat-bird’) is a long thin pale-blue bead, with prettily arran- 
ged pink and white horn-shaped stripes. This was supposed to bring 
into the possession of the owner all kinds of wealth, even including 
slaves and rice-fields. The vdnimbazdha (‘flower of the European’) is 
a round pale-blue bead, which seems to have had a medicinal function 
ascribed to it. Sick people purchased it in order to suck it, which they 
did morning, noon, and night—a custom probably taken from the num- 
ber of times Europeans take their medicine. 

In the old heathen days the natives has a very interesting and sugges- 
tive religious custom in connection with these beads, and I have no 
doubt that in some of the far-away places the same custom is still ob- 
served. In the months of Alahamady and Alakaosy a whole family, or 
number of familics sometimes met together at sunrise to perform the 
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following rite, the patriarchal character and simplicity of which is very 
striking. ‘The head of the family or clan placed all their coral and other 
beads in a clean plate andthen washed them. Whenclean he took some 
of the water in the palm of his hand and addressed the sun, just as it 


appeared on the horizon, in the following words :— 


“Hivacaka izahay, Andriamanitra An- 
driananahary, amin’ ny hasin’ ny tany sy 
ny lanitra, sy my masoandro ay ny volana, 
ary izay razanay. Mangataka izay hahasoa 
icahay sy ny Aahatsara ho an’ ny vadiko 
aman-janako sy ho an’ ny tenako, mba ho 
ela velona izahay mianakavy ; ho tratra 
antitra amin’ ny tany ; tey harary, tsy hari- 
koditra, fa ho salama tsy marofy, ary mito- 
mbo izay hanananay mianakavy.” 


“We address Thee, O God, Who art 
the Creator, in the sucred power of the 
earth and heaven, of the sun and moon, 
and also of that of our ancestors. We 
pray for what will benefit and improve, 
not only for my wife and children, but 
also for myself; that we of this family 
may live long; that wo may attain to 
old age upon ‘the earth ; that we may 
not be ill, nor sick with fever, but be 


happy and well, and that the possessions 
of our family may increase,” 

At the conclusion of this prayer, the person officiating threw the 
water in the palm of his hand towards the sun, as if sprinkling it; and 
this terminated the ceremony. 

W. J. Epmonps. 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, SUPERSTITIONS 
AND DIALECT OF THE BETSIMISARAKA ; 
PART I* 


‘HE Betsimisaraka are a tribe of Malagasy inhabiting the central 

portion of the eastern coast of Madagascar; and what is to be here 

said should be understood as referring to those who are found to the 

south of the Tankay tribe, and to the north of Antanandava and the 

Taimoro people, and west of those under the authority of the governor 

at Mahanéro, and to the east of the great forest which forms the 
boundary of the Imérina province. 

Tribal names and Divisions.—The name by which this district is 
commonly known is Bélanona, although, strictly speaking, only the 
eastern third of it is properly so called ; besides which, this is not the 
name of the country at all, but that of a chief who governed in former 
times. And the reason he was so named was because of his rapacity in 
collecting and appropriating by force and injustice the people’s posses- 
sions ; so the name he became known by of Belanona, or ‘“‘Grasp-much,” 
was very appropriate. 





* This article is a translation of a paper given to me several years ago by an intelligent 
Hova evangelist. who resided on the eastern coast for some time; and as it embodies much 
information about the Betsimisaraka tribe which has not been previously published, I think it 
is worth preserving in the pages of the ANNUAL, A vocabulary of several hundred provincial 
words, with their Hova equivalents, may be given in a future number, as it forms an important 
contribution to our knowledge of Malagasy dialects,—J.8. (ED.) 
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The province is divided into three portions, each having its principal 
village and a chief governing it, who is called Védsaina. The capital of 
the eastern division is IvShibahdaka, that of the central one is Antandro- 
k6émby, and that of the western one is Andrangaranga ; but this last is 
the chief of the three divisions, for the people there first induced the 
tribe to acknowledge Radama I. 

The country inhabited by most of the people of the three districts is 
forest, but the eastern portion, which is in the government of Belanona, 
has much open clearing ; while the towns of the two western divisions 
are none of them farther from the forest than 700 yards. None of the 
villages are built on hills or high ground, but on level places, or in the 
valleys, not far from streams, which in some cases run through the 
village. 

Although each of the three divisions of the Betsimisaraka have their 
own chief and rulers, yet they have all one kind of Government service 
(fanompéana) to perform. And this service, for a long time past, is to 
bring round poles from the forest, and to pay white rice to the sovereign 
(the tax ssampangady, lit. ‘every spade’). It is to perform this service that 
they come up to Antananarivo. The grades of rank among the people are 
as follows: the vodisaina is chief and exercises authority like a governor 
(while yet there were no governors); he has his deputy, or next in rank, 
and governsthe whole tribe ; then come the vddivdéo, or chiefs of hundreds ; 
then the chiefs of fifty ; then the chiefs of ten ; and lastly, the miféhy rano, 
who have no authority except over the little homestead where they live, 
with perhaps four or five huts, or at most seven or eight.* 

These people are extremely ignorant, especially those of the west- 
ern divisions, but those to the east of Vohibahoaka are more intelligent, 
because they are not far from Mahandro, to the east of them, and many 
of their villages are crossed by the high road from that port; so that 
while they are not wise in spiritual matters, they have some little know- 
ledge of other things, although in their speech and manner of living 
they are just like the others. The differences in the three districts are 
shown in the way the authority of the védisaina was exercised after 
Belanona’s death, for there was no disturbance in the eastern district, 
while in the two western districts there were frequent raids on each other 
to make slaves, with loss of life. 

Social Life and Occupations —The Betsimisaraka do not live always 
in one village or homestead, like the people in Imérina, but change 
their dwellings every year, going to where there is forest, or where 
the forest has been removed, and there they form rice-grounds. But 
they do not go together in numbers, when changing their abode, but 
one household only at a time, so that the villages and homesteads are 
quite deserted during spring and summer—the wet scason—all being 
away at their rice-grounds, but when the rains cease, the people begin to 
return home and cat the rice from the new crop: but they do not stay at 
home more than three months, for by that time their rice is consumed, 
and so they go off to prepare fresh rice-grounds in the forest, or in the 
clearings. 








* It must be remembcred that these governmental arrangements belong to the old order of 
things ; probably many changes have recently been made in these matters, —J.S, (ED.) 
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One of these rice-fields or /dzy will often produce 200 measures of 
rice, yet after three or four months’ time it will all be eaten. The 
people’s folly and improvidence is the reason of this, because all the 
people in a village who cook rice also eat it all together, but when the 
tice is gone they no longer eat together, but every one eats what little 
supply of food he can get, whether Adfika (a plant), or Adjina (a root), or 
vegetables and chillies, for not a grain of rice is then left. 

The people have very few regular occupations ; the men prepare the 
rice-grounds, and collect food, and build the houses, and speechify ; 
while the women get vegetables and cardamom leaves for food, weave 
rofia cloth; weed the rice-fields, and cook the rice; but as for trading, 
or selling things to benefit their wives and children, they do nothing 
of the kind, for they are a very lazy people. 

When husband and wife go anywhere together, the man goes first, 
and the woman follows behind; and if there is anything to carry, the 
wife carries it on her head, if heavy, but if small and light, on her back ; 
for it is very improper and considered disgraceful to carry a burden, 
if any woman is there to do it. It is also quite improper, and would 
make a man a laughing-stock, if he were to carry anything on his head, 
it must be carried on the shoulder with a pole; while, on the other 
hand, a woman would be laughed at if she carried a burden on her 
shoulder. Although the woman should be quite exhausted, the man 
will not pound rice, or fetch water, or mend the fire, even if he goes 
without food, if a woman were there to do these things; for fetching 
firewood is the man’s sole share of such household duties. 

Above all other things these people like rum, and whatever may the 
occasion, either of rejoicing or of sorrowing, they cannot be satisfied 
unless they get it ; and whenever they hear that anyone, even at a distant 
place. is drinking rum, off they rush to that place; and whether at a 
burial, or at a circumcision, or at the birth of achild, or when making 
expiation for offences, rum they consider the source of all gladness and 
indispensible on every occasion. And when they get the help of their 
neighbours to weed the crops, or to make rice-grounds, or to reap the 
rice (their custom is to cut off the ears from the stalks when the rice is 
ripe and not cut the straw), theydonotgo round from house to house to get 
help in the work, but they provide rum in gourds at the place of working, 
and the people come together there without any pressing, and work hard 
without cessation until the evening. Great indeed is their love of strong 
drink, and many of them will exchange two or three oxen for rum, and 
consume it all in one day; and even when almost all their property is 
expended, they will not stop drinking while they have a penny left to 
buy drink with. There was a certain man who once bought 16 demi- 
johns of foreign rum, and in one day the whole of it was consumed, 
because the whole populace came and drank as long as it lasted ! 

When they are drunk, they rush about like mad dogs, some fighting 
each other with knives or spears, and others, both men and women, 
struggle together like dogs fighting, and their conduct altogether is just 
like that of wild-beasts. 

When these people take their meals, they do not use plates, but little 
square mats, on which they put cardamom leaves, and on these they 
place the rice. When they eat, they do not eat one by one, but the 
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whole household joins together at this primitive table-cloth. When the 
tice is served on these little mats, the solid portions of the /aoka (or 
accompaniment of the rice) are divided to each person separately, but 
the gravy is brought in the pot in which it was cooked, and the mistress 
of the house serves it out with spoons made of leaves to each person 
sharing inthe meal. All the men have only one spoon among them for 
eating, but the women, on the contrary, use two, one for eating, and the 
other for serving out gravy ; for it is highly improper, as well as a mark 
of pride, for women to use a single spoon both for eating and for serving 
out gravy. If any one happens to gather up the rice with his hands, 
every one else stops eating, for they say he is acting haughtily. They 
do not think of any one who is not present at meal-times, or leave any- 
thing for him, even for the oldest person in the household, much less for 
the children. They eat at about 8 o’clock every morning, and do not 
take food again until night-fall. 

Marriage and Morals.-—Most of-the men have more than one wife, 
but they do not stop with two, for men in good position have from 
four wives up to twelve. But the reason for taking so many is, they say, 
that they may get work done for them, yet tha husband has not the 
least pleasure or peace, for he is so quarrelled over by these many wives 
of his. The price of cotton cloth there is a dolldr for six yards, so when 
he buys a /dmba for one of them, all the others think that they also 
ought to have the same, although the rofia cloth is what they usually 
wear. The women are never faithful to their husbands, and ‘so there 
is constant trouble. Each one of the different wives has a house for 
herself, and the husband divides his time among them; and although 
he may be quite ill and unable to lift up his head, should he fail 
to give any one her proper share of his attention, she will go off to 
some one else. When they cook rice, all must; come and eat; and if 
any one does not come, the mistress of the hduse is very angry, and 
all the food provided must be eaten then, for it is very displeasing 
to them if any one stops eating before all is consumed. So that 
although they have eaten even to repletion, they must still keep on, 
even if they feel disgust at food; and many people become quite ill 
through over-eating in this way. 

When looking for a husband, the woman thinks little about the good 
character of the man she accepts, but chiefly as to how much money and 
property he has; so good men and working people are not liked as 
husbands, for these, they say, would want their wives to do work for 
them ; so thieves and robbers even are sought, as these will get property 
for nothing. Before people marry, they bargain together, and three or 
four or five dollars is a commonly agreed-upon sum to be given, but this 
does not make a marriage binding. When they have agreed together 
about the money or oxen to be given (for there is little money, oxen 
being used instead), the man and his parents go to the girl’s parents; 
and when they have arrived, one of his relatives is chosen as a surety, 
and this surety is the chief person to be consulted in case of any thing 
which gives offence to the wife; for the son-in-law does not go to his 
wife’s father, but to the surety, and gays: ‘The woman is angry, so 
help us now, our surety, so divorce our daughter, for we can’t agree.” 
And if the surety does not like to divorce the girl, he goes to the 
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husband and does all he can to bring about an agreement before she 
leaves him. 

At this time of coming to the girl’s parents’ house, the oxen agreed 
upon for the marriage are delivered, and the surety chosen; and that 
being settled, the couple to be married are seated back to back to the 
east; then the oldest man present takes rum in a jug and say:— 

“(We invoke, we invoke, 
We invoke you, O Creators, 
. Male Creator, Female Creator ; 

Here is So-and-so and So-and-so about to wed ; 

Do not destroy them while still young, 

May they get money and wealth ;” etc., etc., 
mentioning at the same time everything which they desire for the 
married couple ; and when the prayers and invocation of the Creator are 
finished, they call upon the ancestors also ; and these invocations some- 
times last for three hours, for all the dead whom they can remember 
they mention in this way. 

hen these are finished, the people disperse, for there are none to 

fetch the bride orto accompany her [as is customary with the Hova], 
nor do they make a feast; nor present the vddidndry ;* but after a week 
or a fortnight, the marrjed pair go and visit the girl’s father and mother 
again, and at the same time they present money, or a calf, and this calf 
they call diafo‘aka, which means the same as the phrase sélom-babéna 
[thanks for having been carried on the mother’s back, when an infant] 
among the Hova. 

Most of the women, however, when they are married, think little 
of what will benefit their honseholds, or themselves and their husbands, 
but how they can get property by immorality, sometimes getting an ox 
for this. And when they come back to their husbands, they will not 
come back for nothing, nor unless they get the same presents as 
when they married at first; so that some women have got as many as 
from 10 to 15 oxen before they leave their husbands for good, and 
when they see that his property is all expended. 

All the Betsimisaraka have their fady or tabooed things or acts; some 
will not eat pork, some, nothing that has been killed with shedding of 
blood, etc., etc., and those who have fewest of these have at least ten. 
And if there is a thing which the husband avoids, then the wife abstains 
from that in the husband’s presence, for if she does it in secret, then 
she violates the taboo. But in the case of anything tabooed to the 
wife, should the husband violate the taboo, either in her presence or in 
secret, if she hears of it, she leaves him. 

If any one from a distance, who is of a different tribe, or under 
different government service, takes a wife from them, they do not follow 
the usual marriage customs as just described, but pay money to her 
every month ; and they consider it an understood thing that if the man 
is not at home, the woman is free to go about to others, They are a 
people who are greatly addicted to licentiousness, and their doings are 
very disgusting and shameful in this respect, for people in one family 
act shamelessly, daughters showing no shame before their fathers, or 


* A piece of money given to the relatives ofthe bride, which, among the Hova, makes 
marziage legal ; lit. “sheep's rump.”—(EDS.) 
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sons before their mothers, or brothers with sisters, for they are just 
like animals. So that when the husband is not at home, the woman 
goes off to live with some other man, and when he comes back she will 
tell him the name of the other, upon which the husband is angry and 
enraged, and frequently beats the other man before he will let him go, 
for they are exceedingly jealous. And if any one simply comes near 
their wife, they will pick a quarrel with him, and not be satisfied 
without his paying money or oxen; and often the woman, seeing 
that, will go away from her husband in order that she may get oxer! or 
money from him. 

When a woman is about to be confined, the people in the village as 
well as the family collect together; and if the child be a boy, then all 
the people assembled shout out, “‘A boy, a boy,” beating at the same 
time with their fists on the wall of the house, and there is a great deal 
of drunkenness ; but if it should be a girl, they do not beat the house 
walls at all. When the mother has been laid in the bed, they put on 
her head a long round cap reaching to the neck; and the fire kindled 
near her they keep burning without cessation night and day; and every 
thing she eats is burning hot, so that both she and the child are bathed 
in perspiration. When the lying-in woman is newly placed in the bed, 
she is bidden to lie on one side, so as to be attended by one person from 
her feet to her head. The leaves from which she takes food, and the 
motions of the infant, are not thrown away, but are kept in a special basket - 
for seven days, after which period both are burned together, and the 
mother and the child are each smeared with the ashes of the leaves, etc., 
on the top of the forehead and on the cheeks, and are taken seven times 
round the hearth. After a fortnight again, the mother and infant are 
bathed in water in which are put lemon or citron leaves; this is called 
“bathing in coral-bead water” (rdnom-boahdngy). At this time also the 
people meet together to drink rum, and they spend from one to two 
dollars upon it ; but the lying-in woman is only allowed to have a single 
fowl killed for herself until she leaves the Aémdy, or special bedstead 
prepared for her, for she is only given saonjo* leaves with her rice. 
When once she goes away from the komdy, she does not return to it 
again; and then the people assemble once more, and drink and 
wrestle together. 

Illness, Death, and Funeral Customs.—When any one is ill, they say he 
is ratsy lanifra, or ratsy Zanahdary (“evil as regards heaven,” or “as 
regards the Creator”=ill-fated), because they think that every one has 
a creator to himself, and that whatever befalls their creator befalls also 
the person he has made ; so that when a person is ill, they think that 
his creator also is ill; and when they die, they even think that their 
creator dies also! The medicine they give for curing the sick is not 
really medicine, but they rub the stomach with a hot stone, or with the 
hand ; and although it may be severe colic, they do the same, and so 
they do with every kind of disease.t And when the disease progresses, 
they go and kill an ox at the family tomb, for perhaps, they say, their 
ancestors wish to cat, and if nothing is given to them, then they fetch 
the sick. The moncy they spend upon their clothing, or on that ef their 





© A species of edible arum (Colocasia antiquorum, Schott), t A kind of ‘massage’ ? 
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wives, does not exceed six dollars throughout their whole lifetime, while 
the value of the oxen they expend on their ancestors will often be not 
less than twenty dollars. If the sick person should die, they unloose 
their hair, but the chief mourner has the head covered, and sometimes 
it is two days before the corpse is buried. And in the case of people 
dying in the village, there is an immense deal of rum-drinking ; but 
the corpse is not wrapped in ‘/améas [the Hova custom], or in calico 
cloth, but in that made from rofia palm fibre (iafé/sy), for it is only 
the very rich people who are wrapped in calico cloth (soga, unbleached 
sheeting). In this style of burial in towns they show they are wealthy, 
and those who expend much in oxen and rum are praised as well-to-do 
people. At the time of burial none of the women go with the funeral, but 
the men only go to bury (mandry, lit. meaning, ‘to throw away’). And 
when the men come back from the burial, they smear themselves with 
grease and drink rum, and even the chief mourner goes about dancing 
and stamping. 

When they pay visits of condolence, they present money to the value 
of twopence, saying, when they come to the house of the mourners: 
“Ratsy hany kongonareo nisaraka amin’ aina.” Then the mourners reply : 
“Nitsidika nahefa hany kongonareo.” Then the visitors speak again and 
say: ‘Since this unexpected calamity comes from the Creator, we offer 
the twopence (as) tears.” 

The clothing they wear is of rofia cloth, and only a few wear 
unbleached calico. The men wear a long jacket reaching to the knees, 
and do not wear any /améa, but they are never without an axe and 
spear; the women cannot throw their /amba over the shoulder [Hova 
fashion}, but sew up both edges of the cloth and slip inside it, up to the 
loins, for they think it shameful if they expose their bodies from the 
ancles upward. But above the waist-belt they do not wear the least 
covering ; and a woman is never scen without a knife, if she goes out of 
the village ; at night even they do not fasten up their houses. 

Salutations.—Their salutations are of four different kinds: When 
people from different villages meet each other, they say ‘“Findri- 
tra’? (‘well,’ or ‘happy’); but when people in the same village meet 
together early in the morning, those coming from outside the house 
say: “Akéry lahdly 2” (‘How last night ?”) But if they have met onl: 
a short time before and meet again, they say: “Akdry hianarto ambarak 
aly?” (“How are you up to now?)”; but if one of them is just 
come from the country, and both meet in the village, those in the house 
say: “Hianareo any” (“You there”). When a stranger is just arrived 
from another village, all in the house keep saying: ‘‘#ixdritra,” and the 
stranger replies “Zy” (“Yes”); then those in the house (the elder ones) 
say: ‘‘Hianareolahaly? Inty my izahay mipétrapitraka ity,” etc., etc. 
(“Here we are sitting about,” etc.); and then they tell about every thing 
that has happened and the business they are doing, whether finished or 
unfinished. Then the stranger replies: “Mananoa tsara fa aza ratsy, 
mipetraka dia aza misy raha manano,” at the same time repeating all that has 
been told him by the inmates of the house ; and when he has gone over it 
all he finishes by saying: ‘‘Jndro ny /ahaly,” etc. Then he relates all that 
has happened to himself, and all he has done, whether finished or unfin- 
ished, and the purpose of his journey. But when people-who belong to 
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the same village meet in the morning, those coming in from outside the 
house salute with the words: ‘Atory Jahaly ¢?” and the people in the 
house reply: ‘“Wifoha, fa dia hianareo lahaly akory ?” (‘*We woke, but 
you, how last night ?”) Then the visitor says: ‘‘Zsara ny nifoha, fa 
andro ny andro, ka mifamangy mitsidika” (“We woke well. for it now 
day-time, so (we) visit together and look in”). Then the inmates of the 
house say: “‘Mifsidika, tahin’ Andriamanitra’ (‘Look in, God bless us”). 
And when people who have only lately met one another happen to meet 
again, they salute each other again, but ina different fashion from the 
former salutation ; and if one comes in from the fields, those in the 
house enquire : ‘“‘Akory hianareo ambarak’ aly ?” 

Their Dialect and way of Speaking—The language of the Betsimisa- 
raka is very different from that of the Hova, and even in the words 
which are the same they add or cut off some of the syllables, but the 
greater number of their words are quite different. When they invite 
people to come into their houses, they do not say: ‘Come forward here 
north of the hearth” (the Hova form of invitation], but say: ‘‘Come here 
above.” And in pronouncing the names of other people, they do not 
show much respect, but appear as if treating them very disrespectfully, 
because they do not use the prefix Ra for people’s names; although 
animals and birds they do honour by calling them Rapiso ( piso=puss), 
Ratana (tana=chameleon), Ragisa (gisa=geese), Rangiro (dangiro= 
heron), etc. 

When the Betsimisaraka deny any thing and say that they have not 
done it, they use the word ahd; but if sent by any one and they do not 
agree to go, then the word Adfa* is employed, as: ‘‘Hafa aho nanao 
izany,” “It was not I who did that;” “Hafa aho handeha,” “I will 
not go.” And when it is a thing they have done, but not finished, or 
they cannot do it, or they much dislike doingjit , they say: ‘“Zsy hava- 
tra aho,” “I cannot bear it.” If they are requested to go, or to do 
anything, and they consent, then they say: ‘Amo’ (lit. ‘to-day’). If 
they are urged or requested, and they agree, then they say: ‘‘Jsiena’’ 
or “Antsiena.” And it they are asked or applied to, and they consent, 
they say “‘Zrky,” “Agreed ;” but if they do not understand, or hesitate, 
then they say: “Zany aninao,” or ‘Jsany aria.” 

If they are asked about the goodness or badness of anything, areor 
questioned and do not care to say, but reply anyhow, the word my 
(pronounced like me) is added to what they say, thus: ‘Zsara my,” 
“Ratsy my,” “Zany my.” But if they think that the thing or matter is 
very good, or very bad, then they say, “Zsara tenany,” or “Rasy tenany,” 
(éna, body, reality).t but if they agree that it is really true, they say, 
“Zany sey.” And if anything is compared or has some superiority to 
another, they use the word mehéry (héry, strength), with it, thus: “Jfe- 
Alry tsara,” “Mehery mamy” =‘much better,” “much sweeter,” etc. 

There is another word which it is difficult to translate, but which is 
always used when they do anything and cannot complete it, or it is not 
finished quickly, or for a long time, for they say : “fa Jehilaka ;” but this 
perhaps is another form of /ahy (male). When they want to say that a 





© Hafa in Hova is ‘another,’ ‘different.’ 
+ The Hova would say tena tsara, ena ratsy, otc., in such a case. 
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thing is in excess, the word mdhasdhy (lit. ‘making bold’) is used, 
instead of /daéra (as in Hova) ; thus: “Mahasahy mirthitra,” too red; 
“Mahasahy vintsina,” too full, satiated. 

If anything astonishes or startles them, they say, ‘Hatfsia! Hatroa\” 
But if anyone speaks of people's skill, or says that it is easy for So-and- 
so to do that, they say, “‘Zsy ampiny laoralsy.” When they forbid, or 
say that they will not go beyond what there is, or what is known, like 
the saying: ‘Thirsty on board a canoe,” or “Disputing about weight 
when there are scales,” they speak of it of as: “Thirsty 1% the eyes of the 
water” (imdson’ ny rano), “Disputing t% the eyes of the scales.” 

In speaking of people, whether one or many, and of things which 
grow in the ground, and even of stones, they do not simply say ‘man,’ or 
‘grass,’ or ‘stone,’ etc., but prefix it with the word a/a, as alambato, alam- 
biavy, etc. But when they speak of thmselves, or say “I myself,” they 
say, Razdho (izaho with the prefix Ra). 

When an elderly person calls a younger one, they prefix the name 
with the word Aésia ; and when a younger person calls an elder one, they 
prefix the name with the words Anga or Aria; while the word Anga is 
also used to honour any one they wish to show respect to, whether man 
or woman, as is also the word Ngahy. 

Whenever in Hova, words commencing with the syllables ha, he, hi, 
and 4o would change in combination with certain words to ka, ke, #, and 
ko, the Betsimisaraka alter them to /ra, /re, fri, and ro, thus: — 

Betsimisaraka English 


fova 
Hodi-kazo (hoditra, hazo) Hodi-trazo Bark (lit, skin of tree). 
‘Manan-kénatra (manana, honatra) © Manan-trenatra Ashamed (lit. having shame). 
Tapa-kisatra (tapany, hisatra)* Tapa-trisatra Fragment of rush peel. 
Tenin-kova (teny, Hova) n-trova Hova speech. 


In such phrases this alteration is always made, but when the syllables 
tra or fro are already there in their own dialect, they are changed thus : 
Satratra becomes fardra ; traotrao is changed to raorao; and satrétraka 
to saréraka. And in words containing the syllables na and no, whether 
those they have in common with the Hova, or those special to them- 
selves, they change the # to a nasal, or like xg, although it is not 
precisely like ng. 

Translated from a Native account, by 
James S1prgz. (EpD.) 


(Zo be concluded in our next Number.t) 





* There is a vocabulary of several hundred words, many of them of much interest, as well 
as several curious folk-tales, still be given. 
* Hisatra is the pecl of a kind of rush used in making mats, baskets, etc. 
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A SUNDAY IN ANTANANARIVO. 


interested in the extension of the kingdom of our Lord in the world ; 

few things give more visible evidence of the change which the teach- 

ing of the Gospel has effected in a recently heathen people than the way 

in which Sunday is observed in the capital of the island. It may perhaps 

therefore be not without interest to many readers of this magazine if we 

give a brief sketch of Antananarivo in its Sunday aspects, and show how 

public worship and other religious observances are carried on in this 
large city. * 

From its prominent position on the summit and slopes of a long 
rocky ridge, rising at its highest point nearly 700 feet above the sur- 
rounding rice-plains, many of the public buildings of Antananarivo are 
very prominent objects even at a considerable distance. In the centre, 
and above them all, rise the steep roofs and towers of the Royal Palaces ; 
but the churches are hardly less conspicuous, and the towers and spires 
of some of them catch the eye on the first sight of the Capital, when 
still ro or 12 miles away, as we approach it from Tamatave. In the 
royal courtyard rises the spire of the Queen’s Church; at the extreme 
southern summit of the ridge we see the spire of the Memorial Church 
at Ambdhipdtsy, commemorating the proto-martyr of Madagascar ; 
while towards the northern extremity again is the tower of another 
Memorial Church, that at Faravdhitra, which keeps in memory the faith 
of four Christian confessors, burned alive at that spot in 1842. When 
the projected spires of the Anglican Cathedral are finished, that building 
will also forma prominent object on the summit of the city hill; but at 
present its lofty roofs are not easily distinguished among the crowd of 
buildings. 

Let us suppose it is Sunday morning. Soon after it is light we hear 
the bells of the Anglican and the Romish Cathedrals tolling for early 
communion and early mass, the ‘‘sound of the church-going bell” giving 
us a pleasant home-like feeling in this far-off land. These early services 
are not attended by !arge numbers, but as the day advances the bells 
of other churches are heard calling to worship, and from 8 to 9 o'clock 
the principal thoroughfares are full of people, walking slowly in groups 
to their respective sanctuaries. The vast majority of these are dressed 
in clean white or light-coloured clothes, the graceful native Jamba thrown 
over the other dress forming the invariable out-door attire of both men 
and women. The men all wear a broad-brimmed straw hat, with black 
band, but the women, even those of high rank, use no head covering, a 
sun-shade only occasionally protecting them from the intense heat of 
the tropical sun. A Malagasy congregation has therefore a very bright 
clean look, for most of their dress is newly washed every Saturday for 
Sunday services. 


’ I ‘HE progress of Christianity in Madagascar is well known to all who are 
an 





% This paper was written for an American publication nearly two years ago, and in 
some respects changes have taken place since then ; but it is left unaltered, as giving a view of 
things at that time, 
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The majority of the churches in the Capital are, as in most parts of the 
country, connected with the London Missionary Society, and their form 
of worship therefore is very similar to that followed by Nonconformist 
congregations in England. In the city itself are fourteen churches, 
superintended by L. M.S. missionaries, while in the suburbs, and hardly 
separable from these fourteen, there are as about as many more churches, 
making a total of nearly thirty congregations in the Capital connected 
with the “Malagasy Church.” (In the central province of Imérina, sur- 
rounding Antananarivo, there were, at the commencement of 1896, about 
800 churches in connection with the Society just named.*) Of these 
city and suburban churches, five, including the Chapel Royal and the 
four Memorial Churches, are entirely built of stone, the greyish-white 
granite, of which the city hill is largely composed. Several others are 
constructed of burnt brick and stone, and the others are of sun-dried 
brick ; all are covered with tiles or zinc, except the Chapel Royal, which is 
roofed with native slate. The largest of these churches will aecommo- 
date from 1200 to 1400 worshippers, and the smallest from 300 to 400. 

Let us follow the people who are going up the steps yonder at the 
junction of the two chief roads of the city. Here is the Memorial Church 
of Ambatonakanga, on a fine commanding position, in a spacious church- 
yard planted with Cape-lilac trees, which give a pleasant shade in the 
hot season. The tower and spire rise to about go feet above the ground 
Passing through the vestibule, we find ourselves in a large building, with 
central nave divided from the aisles by round arches supported on 
circular columns, and finished with an apse, in which is the pulpit plat- 
from, the stone font and the comnunion table being on a lower level 
in front. The men and the women have each their own part of the 
church, the men sitting on open benches to the left of the preacher, 
and the women on lower benches in the centre and on the other side. 
Although 9 0’ clock is the time for commencing morning service in the 
Capital, many people come half an hour or more earlier than that hour, 
and the time before the regular service is generally spent in singing 
several favourite hymns, with probably a prayer or two offered by any one 
who feels disposed to lead the devotions of the people. Hymns, led by 
a small choir and assisted by an American organ, Scripture lessons, and 
prayers, are followed by a sermon, either by the English missionary or, 
more frequently, by a native preacher, the whole service lasting about an 
hour and a quarter. Malagasy congregations are, as a rule, devout and 
reverent in behaviour, and they are attentive and often most interested 
hearers. In some congregations the practice of standing to sing at least 
some of the hymns is followed; and it may be hoped that this seemly 
practice will eventually prevail among all Malagasy congregations. 
With the increase of Bible knowledge and general enlightenment, the 
length of Sunday services in Madagascar has greatly diminished. 
At the re-establishment of Christian missions in the island in 1862, and 
for a long time afterwards, the people would remain in the rough rude 
churches for several hours every Sunday ; they seemed as if they could 
not have enough of what they had been deprived of for so many years 





‘* During the wide-spread rebellion which prevailed for many months last year (1896) 
nearly half of these 800 country churches were burnt or otherwise destroyed. Numbers of 
them, however, are now (Nov, 1897) being rebuilt. 
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during the Persecution. Soon after daylight the buildings would be 
filled, and it was no uncommon thing for three or even four sermons to 
be delivered at a service! The Malagasy rivalled the old English Puritans 
indeed in their power and, apparently, delight of endurance. 

After the benediction the children stay for Sunday school instruction, 
the missionary’s wife or daughter, or both, being usually the moving 
spirits of this department of work, together with a few of the more 
earnest and intelligent young men and women of the congregation. 
Sunday schools are now quite an institution in the Capital and its neigh- 
bourhood, and their half-yearly or annual meetings, with special hymns 
and addresses, the repeating of Scripture passages by the children, 
and the giving of prizes for diligence and good attendance, form one of 
the few varieties in the daily life of our people. 

Before leaving Ambatonakanga, it may be remarked that this church 
stands close to the spot where the second building for Christian worship 
was erected in this country. Turned first into a stable and then into a 
prison, this old building, then a mere shed, served again for worship on 
the re-introduction of Christianity in 1861; and this was used until the 
dedication of the stone church in 1867. It is therefore the mother- 
church of Madagascar, since the first church building (in Ambédin’ 
Andohalo) was destroyed, the site being now used for government 
purposes. 

On the west side of the church is the mission burial-ground, where 
the remains of some of the first missionaries are interred; and here are 
many graves, chiefly of ladies and children, several of the former, after a 
yey brief period of service, exchanging the work of earth for the rest of 

eaven. 

In the same large courtyard, on a higher level at the back of the 
church, is a neat little school-room, which also serves as the temporary 
church of the Paris Missionary Society.* Here a small congregation, 
consisting of a few French officials, a few English, and a number of 
young Malagasy, attend the service, which is conducted by a French 
pasteur. The minister, robed in black silk gown and bands, conducts 
the simple and scriptural liturgical service of the French Reformed 
Church, the congregation standing to pray and to repeat the Command- 
ments and the Creed, but sitting to sing. The choir is formed of 
Malagasy boys, and the singing is accompanied by a small organ. 

Let us now ascend the broad and rather steep road going to the 
upper part of the city. Half-way up the road a long flight of rough 
steps leads to the Norwegian Lutheran Church. This is a lofty and 
spacious building, in a cruciform shape, and in its internal arrangements 
closely follows the sty le of the Scandinavian churches. The eastern arm 
of the cross forms a broad chancel, divided by a low railing from the body 
of the church ; and a semicircular rail within this again encloses the 
altar, draped in scarlet and white, upon which is a large wooden cross 
and a couple of silver candlesticks. At one angle of the chancel a long 
narrow flight of steps leads up to the pulpit, which is somewhat of the 
hour-glass shape. Here we shall find a Norwegian missionary, robed 
in black Geneva gown, and wearing the curious pleated ruff, quaint and 





““® Since the writing of this, the French service is conducted in another building, _ 
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interesting to our English eyes, and reminding us of the old Puritan and 
other worthies of 200 years and more ago. During a certain portion 
of the morning service a short white surplice is worn over the black 
gown, and the Epistle and Gospel for the day, as well as several of the 
prayers, and the benediction, are intoned by the pastor standing before 
the altar. Many of the tunes familiar to us in England are sung by 
the congregation to native hymns; and here we shall hear thoroughly 
earnest and evangelical preaching. 

Leaving the Norwegian Church, and ascending to the higher part of 
the city hill, we come along a road which skirts the edge of an almost 
precipitous descent for 400 to 500 feet, and from which we gain an 
extensive view over all the surrounding country to the west. In front 
of us, to the right, we see the handsome facade of the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, with its two towers crowned by octagon stone lanterns. The 
interior is elegant and effective, with its many stained glass windows, 
and the highly decorated high altar and other shrines to the Virgin and 
various saints. Here high mass and the other services are performed 
with all the usual pomp and elaborate ceremony of the Romish Church, 
assisted by a good organ and often bya brass band. The bishop, in 
full pontificals, usually takes part in the services, and the good music 
and spectacular character of the whole attracts a large number of Mala- 
gasy to the Cathedral, as well as to the three other churches of the same 
communion in the Capital. 

Immediately after passing the Roman Cathedral we come to a large 
open space, triangular in form, called Andohalo, where great public 
assemblies are held, and where some of the Malagasy sovereigns have 
been crowned. At the north-east corner of this open area, ona fine 
commanding position, is the Anglican Cathedral of S. Lawrence. This 
building, although entirely of stone, and lofty, cannot be said to be 
elegant as regards its exterior, owing partly to the awkward position of 
its three octagonal towers, and also to these being still unfinished by 
the spires which should complete them. The interior is much more 
effective, with its handsomely carved stalls and pulpit and altar, and 
other fittings, and its open wrought-iron-work screen dividing the 
chancel from the nave. The central compartment of the apse is filled 
by two large pictures, the Crucifixion below, and the Ascension above, 
The chancel ascends by several flights of steps to a considerable height 
above the nave; and the worship is of rather a ‘high’ type of Anglican 
ritual, a surpliced choir of Malagasy youths and boys leading the chant- 
ing and hymns and responses, which are well sung and intoned. The 
services are fully choral, on week-days as well as on Sundays. 

For many years past the Sunday has been kept by the people of the 
Capital in as orderly and reverent a manner as it is in most English 
towns. After the burning of the idols in 1869, and the acceptance of 
Christianity by the Queen and Government, all Sunday markets were 
closed by proclamation, and all Government work stopped : and although 
large numbers of the people do not attend any religious services, 
even they do not care to do work on the day of rest. We cannot say, 
however, that this orderly quiet Sunday is as characteristic now of the 
capital of Madagascar as it used to be. During the last year or two’ 
a considerable Sunday trade has sprung up in articles of food. We are’ 
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glad, however, that this Sunday trading is confined to the dealing in 
provisions, and has not been extended to merchandise generally. May 
this reverence for the Lord’s day never be diminished among the Mala- 
gasy! and although some English newspaper correspondents, with no 
sympathy with mission work, may sneer at ‘hypocritical, Sabbath- 
keeping, canting Antananarivo,” we are confident that in every way the 
Malagasy will be the losers, if Sunday should become a day of business, 
or only of amusement with them, instead of the church-going and restful 
day to which they have now been accustomed for more than a quarter of 
a century. 


AMONG THE ‘FAHAVALO’: 


PERILS AND ADVENTURES OF A PRISONER FOR FOURTEEN 
MONTHS IN THE REBEL CAMP, 


(THE following narrative is translated by one of our contributors from an 
account written by an L.M.S. evangelist stationed in the district called 
Anativdlo (‘Among the Bamboos’), in Northern Imérina, and connected 
with the Ambatonakanga church in the Capital. In the wide-spread rebel- 
lin of last year against the French authority, he was taken prisoner; and 
he here gives an account of the dangers and hardships he endured as a 
faithful citizen of the Republic, and also of the curious idolatrous practices of 
the fahavalo.—EDs.]} 


'HE rebels were called Ménalamba,’ or ‘Red-plaids,’ because they smear- 
ed their cotton plaids or Zama with red or brown earth, so that the: 
might not be distinguished at any distance, when lying about on the ground, 
or crawling along it, or when approaching to attack a town in the gloaming, 
or in the grey light of the morning. 

1 wish to give some account of the rising of these Menalamba, but I 
can only tell of that aspect of it which affected the district of Andtivdlo. 
What was the real purpose of the leader, I do not know; but the rising 
seemed to begin with the cattle-raiding and yencral lawlessness which 
has so often appeared in that district for many years past during the 
dry season, and which has desolated it more than once. This time, 
however, the bands of marauders were much larger than ever before, and 
when they joined under Rabdzaka as a leader, which they afterwards 
did, and compelled all to join them on pain of death, they became quite an 
army in size. The leader, who had been governor of the large town of Antsa- 
trana, in the northern part of Anativolo, had gone to Imérina with a very large 
following, to oppose the march of the French expedition on the Capital; 
and he and his men are said to have fought bravely, up to their being desert- 
ed by the Malagasy soldiers and cfiicers sent from the Capital; but when 
Antananarivo was taken by the French, he left Imerina to return to Antsatra- 
na with his people, saying that the country had been sold by traitors, but that 
he would not consent to such doings; that he was returning to his own 
town and district, which he should rule for himself, 
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As I have said, the rising seemed at first to be little more than an incur- 
sion of the usual marauding and cattle-raiding bands; but as the numbers 
grew, it very soon took a most bitter anti-European, heathen, and therefore 
anti-Christian aspect, and hence the destruction of all the places of wor- 
ship, the murder of pastors, evangelists, and teachers, and the treatment dealt 
out to those taken captive, who were known to be in any way connected with 
the Europeans, or with Christianity. 

On the forenoon of Thursday, March 12th, 1896, I was engaged teaching 
in the school, when I heard some one shout out: “Wy fahavalo!" “The 
enemy ! they are coming on us, there they are to the north of the river!" The 
whole village was soon in a state of the greatest excitement; for the people 
fully expected the enemy would at once attack the town; but this they did 
not do that day. They encamped on the north bank of the Mananara until 
the morning of Tuesday, March 17th, when they crossed the river, attacked 
the town, and carried off 350 head of cattle, while no one dared to oppose 
them. After they left, I called the chief people of the village together, to 
consult as to what we could do to help each other, and to save our wives and 
families. We agreed to stand by one another, and if our houses were attack- 
ed during the night by the marauders, we were to call out for help. 

A few days afterwards we heard that the marauders had gone south, and 
had attacked some of the towns to the south-east of us. I was startled 
beyond measure, however, a day or two after to hear that, notwithstanding 
our agreement,-nearly all the people in the town had made a secret treaty 
with the enemy and taken the oath of allegiance to them! 

On Wednesday, March 25th, two women called and said they wanted to 
speak with me in private. They then asked me: ‘Do you know that all 
the people in the town have joined the enemy, and taken the oath of alle- 
giance to them ; that they intend to fight the French; and that the Euro- 
peans’ religion is to be stopped ; that the charms are to be brought out, and 
the idols are to be worshipped again?’ I did not believe their story, and 
hence said to them : ‘That is an idle wicked rumour, so please don’t spread 
it, as it can only do harm.” They were most positive, however, that their story 
was correct and said: ‘‘Just notice, how the people are going about whis- 
pering to each other.’’ When I went outside I found they were quite 
correct ; and I began to think there was more in the story told by the women 
than I believed at first. 

‘After a little time those women returned, bringing some very trustworthy 
women, friends of theirs, with them to talk with me and my wife, and to 
warn us as to the real state of affairs. They alllooked most distressed and 
spoke in whispers. They said: ‘Friends, a most bitter persecution against 
religion and all who are known to ‘pray’ has really set in, and all evange- 
lists and pastors are being searched for by the ‘fahavalo’ to put them to 
death, as they say they are the friends of the Europeans. We think 
you may be able to escape to Imérina, and when the district is again quiet, 
you can return to teach us; for at present the Prospects for the future are 
too frightful to think of your remaining here.” When my wife and I heard 
all they had to tell us, we thanked them and agreed that the wisest thing 
would be for us to return to Imerina for a time. We also agreed to remem- 
ber each other in prayer while we were separated. That very evening a 
letter came from Rabozaka, the leader of the rebels, summoning all the 
men to meet him at Ambodhitsitakatra and Ambdlanjanakémby. “The 
enemy (i.e. the Europeans) are there,” he said, ‘and any man who does not 
join at once to fight them will be treated as a traitor and shot, and his 
possessions confiscated.” 

Shortly after hearing the letter, the governor sent for me to ask my opinion 
as to how he ought to act. He said: ‘‘What is to be done with regard to 
this letter, so that we may keep clear of all blame?” I said: “Something 
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ought certainly to be done, as it is not right that robbers and rebels should 
be allowed to follow their own wicked will without any opposition, even if 
they profess to be going on a war expedition to free their native land. Not 
only so, but I am somewhat in doubt about this expedition, as it is going 
south.” (An expedition from the north, or one from the south marching on 
the Capital, the seat of Government and the residence of the Queen, or 
even pointing a gun at it, was regarded as high treason by the Malagasy.) 
The governor, however, was afraid not to obey the summons, so he said to 
me: “They are not marauders only who are gathered at the camp at 
Ambohitsitakatra ; for there many good men there also, and their object 
is to fight the Europeans; and they do not mean to go beyond that, or do 
anything else.”” 

“Ah,” I said, “but how will you fight against Europeans ?” ‘‘Yes, indeed,” 
he said, ‘for have not all the people risen against them?" He also 
i ‘The customs of our ancestors are to be followed; for the ‘new reli- 
gion’ is to be put down, the ‘charms’ are to be brought out, the idols set 
up, and the hymns of adoration to the gods of our forefathers sung, just as 
is now being done on the north bank of the river.” ‘‘Ah,” said I again, 
“it is not only against man, against the Europeans, you mean to fight; but 
also against God! That is entering on two great wars against two opponents 
far wiser and more powerful than you are, in fact, against two invincible 
antagonists, and you can never succeed.” ‘‘What, then do you mean to 
do ?” he said, “for as for us, we must g0, we dare not remain here, for we 
have to obey the orders sent tous.” I'said: “I have already made up my 
mind to go up to Imerina ;” and upon that I set offto pack up our few things. 
We did not even lie down that bight: for we spent the whole night packing 
up our property, burying what we could not take with us, and preparing 
for the journey. 

At day-break in the morning the men marched out of the town, taking 
all their arms with them. After the men had gone, we five followed. We did 
not dare to go all together, however ; but I went in the rear of the men, and 
my wife and the children followed a good long way behind; but I kept 
looking back, to see that they were all right. The men had put on all their 
charms and wore /é/ana (small conical ornaments made of manioc, or of 
the root of ths aloe tree) on their foreheads. We marched all that day, 
at night we slept in the open, each lying down where he conld. I fell be- 
hind to wait for my wife and family, and after it was quite dark, and the 
men were all asleep, we stole past them and went on ahead. We crossed the 
Isahasdrotra at midnight and pressed on, so as to reach some of the villages 
of people who knew us by day-light, which we accomplished, and reached our 
own native village by noon. 

We arrived there on Saturday, March 28th, and the same day the first 
battle was fought at Ambdhimila between the French and the rebels. In 
consequence of that, great numbers of the people fled south, and we only 
remained one night in our own village, and then went south to the large 
village of Andnona, where we had relations living. 

When the French attacked the Menalamba, the latter were defeated and 
fled, retiring to the north; but the French followed them, and soon it was 
reported that the enemy were routed and had fled to the forests and the 
fens of the far north, and there was no need to fear them any more; and so 
we returned to our own vfllage and settled down there, without any suspicion 
of danger. As it was the harvest season, we busied oufselves with cutting, 
threshing, and storing our rice. As there was a French military post at 
Ambatotisaorana (‘Stone of thanksgiving’), not very far away from us, we 
had perfect confidence that we were quite safe; for we never dreamed that 
the rebels would be bold enough to attempt to pass that post. We were 
mistaken, however, and were ali caught napping; for ‘Ifanénitra’ (*Mason- 
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wasp’), the leader of the Menalamba, he who had formerly been called Ra- 
bozaka, and was afterwards named ‘Vaikafo' (‘Red-hot coal’), had led his 
men to the west and then crept slily south, and he rose suddenly out of the 
mist one morning, pounced down on us and attacked us ! 

It was on the morning of Wednesday, May oth, that Ifanenitra attacked 
us, and calling on all the people to join them on pain of death, gathered 
them together and robbed them of all they possessed for the general store. 
The soldiers at the French military post near our village had all gone north, 
following the rebels, as they thought ; and as the rebels knew that while 
they were away we were unprotected, they pounced down on us. 

As the people were terrified at the threats of Ifanenitra and his followers, 
believing that all would be killed who did not join them, and as they thought 
they were surrounded, and all the roads to the south were stopped and 

arded, they rushed to his camp and gave themselves up in great numbers. 

, on the other hand, when I heard the conch-shells sounding, calling the 
people out, and the guns firing, slipped out of the village and crept to the top 
of the hill nearto have a peep at them and see how many they were, and 
if we were really surrounded, ‘or if the roads to the south were still open. 
That day it was agreed that every man in the place able to carry a spear 
was to join the Menalamba, or he was to be seized and shot. After dark 
1 came down from the hill-top and crept into my own house, but only to 
find many of my relations there. As soon as IT entered they said to me: 
“We are all Menalamba now ; the agreement has been made to-day; and 
we advise you to agree to that also and not hesitate about it, in case you be 
killed ; for there is no cscape “ow, as all the roads are guarded, and any one 
caught going south, no matter who he may be, is at once put to death.” 
ell,” I said, “I thank you all for tellingme, and who would do differently 
from the majority, if that is right ?” In my own mind, however, I meant to 
slip away and try and get south. ‘That is right,” they all said; “well, we 
have all to join the camp of the Menalamba to-morrow morning.” During 
the night we discussed the situation, but we did not agree together. I was 
bent upon trying in some way to get south, while my wife and my relations 
wished to remain, ‘‘because we are so many,” they said, ‘‘and the sentinels 
are sure to see us and seize us; so let us stay, and see what the people will 
do.’ So it was settled that they should stay, as they wished ; but that I, my 
younger brother, and one of my aunts, should make an attempt to get to Am- 

dhimanga. 

We threeleftat day-light next morning, and after we had been about an hour 
and a half on the road, we heard guns firing, conch-shells sounding, and the 
shoutings of a multitude a little in front of us. When we heard this we sat 
down to think what it would be best for us to do, and if we could hide our- 
selves in any way until the multitude passed, if they were going north to 
join the Menalamba. We dared not move after they came in sight, and were 
quite unnerved, and not only so, but the cold east winds had so chilled 
our aunt, that she was now shaking with an attack of malarial fever and was 
unable to go on, and yet we could not leave her there by the road-side and 
escape by ourselves. As soon as some of the men saw us, they asked: ‘Are 
you going south or north ?”” I answered that we could go neither way at 
present, as our relative had been overtaken with fever, and we were resting 
with her. Then some of their leaders came along, who knew me ; they asked 
no questions, but came right up to us and said : “We are searching for the 
hidden ones, and shall we pass those we have found ? No! Seize them, they 
are disobeying the orders of the Menalamba, and skulking south.” ‘Cut 
them down,”’ said some of the others, “for forsaking their friends.” ‘‘They 
are friends of the French, who have turned the country up side down,” said 
some of the others. 

As several of those who had thus caught us knew us very well, they kept 
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their companions from killing us on the spot, as many of them wished to do, 
seeing we had not been tried, as they said, nor condemned to death. I then 
spoke up and said : ‘‘Don’t be in such haste to kill people, Sirs. You pretend 
to be patriots, who have made up your minds to fight for the fatherland ; but 
what purpose will it serve to murder your fellow countrymen? And if we are 
going south, you can see for yourselves we have occasion enough to do so, if 
only to take our relative to the doctor 2” That seemed to enrage them very 
much, for they shouted, danced, yelled and cried out: ‘‘You rascals, it was 
by fellows like you, and by their charms that the Europeans got our fatherland; 
you ought to die. And as to your ‘praying,’ you shall see al! your churches made 
bonfires of to-night.” ‘Pray don’t do that,” I said; ‘what purpose will it 
serve for you to challenge the Almighty to fight with you, by destroying His 
temples?” But all was of no avail. Fellow,” said the leader, ‘‘do you think 
we are going to argue and bandy words with you? This is what it comes to: 
If you wish to live, then turn and go back with us; but if you are tired of 
your life, just stand up and take three paces to the south !”? ‘‘We will return,’” 
I said, “if that is what you and our fellow countrymen say; for where can 
we go, or what can we do?’ “Go along then,” he said, ‘to-morrow 
morning you will be taken into the camp; and we tell you plainly that if 
you do like this a second time and attempt to slip away, you will be seized 
and shot.” 

‘When we got back into our own village, the people jeered and derided us 
very much. We still hoped, however, to be able to get out during the night 
and escape to the south ; but we found it could not be done, as all the outlets 
from the village were guarded night and day, so we were afraid to make 
another attempt to escape, in case we might be caught and shot. 

Next morning some of the chief people came to take us to the rebel camp. 
It was not to that of Ifanenitra (Rabozaka), however, that we were taken, 
but to a newly-formed camp of one of his lieutenants. When we came inside, 
there was great murmuring and a loud hum of censure from those as- 
sembled there against us. Some called out : ‘‘ What is to be done with these 
friends of the Europeans ?” while others shouted: ‘They are to be killed, of 
course,” while others cried : ‘‘Seize them and shoot them.” Upon our arrival 
we were called upon at once to drink the vdaka, or sacred water of impreca- 
tion, as all who would not do that were speared or shot. 

The ceremony of the vifaéa is performed thus : They take a wooden 
plate and fill it with water, into which they put a single bullet, some chaff, 
some cow-dung, a locust from which the head has been twisted, seven young 
shoots of grass, some sacred earth (that is, some dust from the grave of a 
deceased sovereign), and a piece of gold; and then a spear, the shaft of 
which has no iron ferrule, is stuck into the plate, which must be held in the 
hand of a descendant of one of the ancient sovereigns ; some one then strikes 
the spear with a knife. When that is done, the descendant of royalty calls out : 
“Listen and hear, O God the Creator, Thou who art the essential virtue (or 
efficacy, force, quality, that which renders charms, idols, or enchantments 
efficacious) of the twelve sovereigns, of the twelve sacred hills (on which were 
built towns which were regarded as sacred), of the twelve sacred idols, and 
of all things possessing essential power. Come and witness, come face to 
face with us, as we stake our lives to fight. Look on these Menalamba; if 
they love the Europeans, or will not fight against them, especially if they retire 
or retreat, and proceed not to the place to which they were appointed to go, 
then kill them, O sacred water of imprecation, cut off their breath, evis- 
cerate them, burst their lungs, strike them dead, shrivel them up and make 
them hideous. When they go forward, may they find nothing ; and when 
they return, may they gain nothing! But notwithstanding all that, make these 
Menalamba fight well to conquer the French and exert themselves to the 
very utmost ; for their desire is that the descendants of Andrianampbini- 
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mérina (the father of Radama I, the first sole sovereign of Imerina) alone 
should reign in this country, and be the protectors of the fatherland. Thou, 
then, wilt guard them from the bombs and the bullets, and protect them from 
the guns and spears. Thou wilt be an iron rampart and a brazen shield 
for them, under which they may elude all weapons of war. May all they 
rear be brought to perfection, and all they plant be productive. May they 
be like black bulls with white foreheads: luminous as they advance, and 
luminous as they return (i.e., May they be matchless), and may they have 
worthy descendants !”” 

After that each one is made to drink a few drops three times, and then a 
little is poured on the head of each person, while the following words are 
being repeated : ‘‘That which the stomach cannot receive is poured over the 
head.” 

We were then ordeted to drink the vokaka, or sacred water, but as the 
most of us detested doing so, we agreed to refuse it. My brother-in-law 
first declined and said : ‘‘Sirs, this ceremony is altogether new to us, and we 
do not understand clearly what this drinking means: but we can tell you this, 
that whatever you can do, we also are equal to doing, even although we 
don’t drink this vokaka ; and as we have each his own habit and liking, don’t 
let us force one another to do what we dislike doing.” 

They all called out at once: ‘What further answer or evidence do we want 
about these fellows? It isplainto be seen that they are of the European Com- 
mittee, and are agents of the French! They ought to be struck dead on the 
spot for refusing to take the oath of the spear, the custom of our forefathers.”” 
“Let the command to drink the vokaka be given again,” said the leader, 
“and if it is refused. we shall know what to do.” 

As we could not oppose their threats, some said: ‘Let us drink a little of it 
to satisfy them ; it won’t choke us or kill us, and it will save us from being 
needlessly shot ;” and so we agreed to drink a few drops, to prove to them 
that we were not agents of the French and to save our lives. When we had 
drunk a few drops they were quite satisfied that we were not traitors; for the: 
thought that the vokaka possessed such power that any agent of the Frenci 
drinking it, or any one resolved on escaping even tasting it, would at once be 
rendered helpless, if not struck dead. 

Of my brother and myself, however, they seemed still somewhat suspicious, 
although we had tasted the vokaka, and the leaders gave orders: ‘Guard 
these fellows well, and see that they do not escape; for they have now seen 
our camp and our condition, and if they escape they will bring the French 
to attack us.” A dispute soon rose among them, for some said with regard 
to us: ‘‘Let us punish them severely and make their lives bitter with service.” 
Others again said: ‘Let us watch them well, and if we find them untrustwor- 
thy in any way, or inclined to turn aside, then strike them dead on the spot.’? 

The leader, however, had a very different idea from that. His original 
name was Ramanasina (‘Loyal’), but it had been changed to Ramasiaka 
(‘Cruel’) when he became a Menalamba; and he wished to have us two 
brothers as his secretaries. 

His son, moreover, was an old friend of mine before the rebellion, and he 
wished to protect me; so he said tothe others: ‘You see we have a vast 
amount of correspondence to get through, and yet we have no proper secre- 
taries; for the so-called secretaries we have are such bad writers that they 
are almost worse than none. And so,” said he, “I think it would be 
best to keep these two brothers as secretaries to the band. Let them be 
forbidden to go outside the camp, either by night or day, as we have often 
much writing to be done during the night, so that the letters may be sent 
off at daylight. In that way they would always be in our sight and so not 
able to go anywhere, while at the same time our correspondence would 
be overtaken, and all the work of secretaryship be properly done.” The 
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majority agreed to this proposal, as did the leaders. My brother and I 
were brought, and in the presence of all we were told: ‘This is what we 
have to say to you two brothers: it has come to the old proverb: ‘Every 
one has to do his share, and he who can’t carry a large basket can carry 
a small one ;’ so the work which you have been most accustomed to has been 
apportioned to you. Your work from henceforth is to be secretaries, to do 
aft the writing, to take care of the pens, ink, and paper, and to be always 
near the leader. You are not to have to fight, nor mount guard, nor scout, 
nor be sent anywhere ; you have only to attend to your duties as ‘secretaries, 
you are never to separate yourselves from the leader, nor go outside the 
camp without his permission, for if you do, you will be at once shot.” After 
we were told that and had thus received our instructions, we promised to 
carry them out, as far as we were able; although in my own mind I 
resolved to risk making my escape during the darkness of the night ; but 
T soon found that was impossible. For not only were we never allowed to 
separate ourselves from the leader, but we were always surrounded with spies ; 
while we were kept hard at work writing from early morning to late at 
night, and so we were too afraid to make any attempt at escaping. 

The place where our first camp was formed was not very far from our own 
native village, and was called Imarivolanitra (‘Near to heaven’). The 

eople came in in great numbers, and we had about two thousand men fit to 
Bent, and perhaps about half that number of women and children. 

After some time letters were received from Rabezavana (the chief leader) 
and Rabozaka (the second), saying: The Menalamba and the ‘Mirofélana’ 
(those who wear many conical shells, or ornaments on their foreheads) 
must all wear ‘charms,’ as doing so will give them courage, will protect 
them from the bombs and bullets, and will enable them to conquer, 
And not only so, but it will revive the customs of our forefathers, 
which these ‘praying people’ have polluted. Every one is at liberty to wear 
whatever charms he likes best. If any wish to enter themselves under the 

rotection of the ‘Afo/émbo,’ they are quite at liberty to do so. (AMolembo 
isa Sakalava word, which means the twelve great idols of the deceased 
sovereigns of Madagascar, the names of which were: Zé2/:madaza, (‘Small 
but renowned’), Manzakatsirda (Sole sovereign’), Ramadhavaly, (‘Able to 
answer’), Rassimahalahy (‘He who can conquer the strong man’), 
Rabifaravilo, (‘He who has much hair on the nape of his neck’), Rab2hdza, 
(‘the great Hunter), Zmanjaibila (He who strings money, i.¢., enriches), 
Zanaharintsimandry, (‘the sleepless Creator’), Rafantaza, (the Stake ot 
pin’), Ramisdsa (‘the Crawling one’), Ravatamna, (‘Red coffer’), Rana- 
Aandriana (‘the Royal prince’).}__ 

“If any wish to hold to those idols and put themselves under their 
protection, that is best, and they can do so. If, on the other hand, any 
wish to ally themselves with the B2?faly (another Sakalava word for 
small pieces of wood which the people regard as sacred, and carry about 
with them as amulets); or the holy Vazimba (the aborigines of Central 
Madagascar); or the Andriananahary, or Trimba (the reputed ancestors 
of the Sakalava sovereigns), they can do so. Each one can choose for himself 
in which of the above-mentioned gods he will put his trust; for they are all 
good and trustworthy. Proclaim, therefore, that it is the law, hard and 
fast and not to be avoided, that every man among the Menalamba and the 
Marofelana must wear charms; and if any one is known not to do so, or 
if any one tefuses to wear them, he is an ally of the Europeans, arrest him, 
and send to inform us.” 

When the chiefs heard that they said: ‘Every man will be examined, 
as our chief leaders order, and ‘so we tell you beforehand, in case any 
of you are not yet wearing charms, and so be caught without them and be 
punished according to this law. For we all know very well that if every 
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man does simply what is right in his own eyes and goes into the fight 
without charms or amulets, he not only gets killed himself, but he also 
injures others, because he weakens those who have charms ; and that is 
the reason why this law is made hard and fast, in case any have wrong 
ideas, or have become accustomed to ‘the praying,’ and so act at random. 

“This is what we must do, therefore: Every one must wear the charms or 
amulets he has chosen, either as a necklace, or a frontlet, or on a sash across 
his shoulders, or as an ornament on his wrist, so that they may be plainly 
seen. Wear your charms where and how you like, and choose any of the 
ways we have mentioned that you like, only they must be worn so that they 
can be easily seen both by day and by night.” 

Upon this some of those who were not our friends began whispering among 
themselves and saying: “What will these young fellows, these ‘praying 

ple,’ do now, in regard to this order from our leaders about charms ? 
Will they wear charms, or will they refuse?” Others said: ‘They will 
certainly be killed now.” 

We were in great straits when we heard them say these things. I did not 
know what to do or to think, as several of us were most averse to the wear- 
ing of those foolish charms, and yet how we were to escape from doing so 
we did not know. Some old friends of ours, who had been compelled to join 
the Menalamba, came to us and said: ‘It can't be helped, lads. We quite 
understand that you have never been accustomed to wear charms, and that 
you don’t believe in such customs; but you see the majority have decided 
that such foolish habits should be revived; and that not having what they 
call a charm of any kind about you is to be regarded as a crime punishable 
by death. Now it seems to us that it would be wiser on your part to please 
those poor foolish creatures, by putting a string with a few beads round your 
neck, or on your wrist, seeing that they are no charms in your estimation, 
and you do not trust in them, than for you to refuse to do such a trifling 
thing and thus fling away your lives to serve no purpose.”” 

“Well,” I said, “I am very much obliged to you, friends, for coming to 
see us and for advising us as to what you think would be the best for us to 
do, and we shall think over what you have said. At the same time I must 
tell you that the ‘Most Holy One’ is with me, and never leaves me by night nor 
by day. It is long sinceI laid hold on Him, and He of me; but this 
union is spiritual and hence cannot be seen by men.” “Yes,” they said, 
“that’s all very well ; but don’t you see that the majority here think that if 
those who have no charms of any kind mingle with those who have, they will 
injure them ? and hence the law that all must wear an ornament, or an 
amulet, or a charm of some kind, to show that they have no connection with 
the Europeans.’” 

Some of the chiefs also came to us and gave us much the same advice ; 
and I replied to them: “I quite understand that, and we sincerely thank 
you ; but what is to be done? for God knows that I have no belief or 
trust in idols or charms, nor do I wish to wear an ornament even, far less any 
charm. My heart and soul will not forsake the Lord, and no power can 
compel me to do that ; but since wearing an ornament, or a sash, seeing I 
won’t wear charms, will save my life, by allaying the suspicions ofthe people, 
well, then I think I ought to do that.” 

We therefore put on sashes with wooden brooches, which satisfied the 
people. The leader came to see us and asked us if there was any kind of 
food we tabooed, and we said no, nothing except pork and onions. There 
was a great demand by the majority of the people for amulets and charms of 
all kinds, and the vendors of charms did a great trade in them. The price 
of them was run up, until the people had to pay from two pounds eight 
shillings to six pounds for what were regarded as the most powerful charms ! 
My sash and wooden brooch cost me ten-pence, but it was quite enough, 
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as it satisfied the people we were not European spies ; and after that they all 
trusted us, and we were not troubled in any way and could go about almost 
anywhere we liked ; we were even allowed to return to our own village to 
bring some things we wanted ; tut of course there was no chance of escape, 
as all the roads to the south were guarded. 

Our case was rather hard: for although we might have escaped to the 
north, and then by making a long detour have got south, we stood in the 
greatest danger of being shot by the French, if we were caught, as spies 
rom the enemy. Escape in the above-mentioned way would have been 
very easy after the people trusted us, and we were allowed to wander where 
we liked; but it was only with fear and trembling we thought of it, as we felt 
almost certain we should be shot, if we were caught. As | thought over these 
things, I sometimes exclaimed : ‘‘O God, what am I to do, where can I go, 
and where shall I live?” My soul was grieved by my surroundings, by 
what I daily saw and heard; and yet to escape from them meant death, and 
life is sweet to all ; and so I had to remain on in the hope the French would 
soon come and break up the camp, when I could give myself up and tell 
how I was there, and so might escape. 

The state of affairs soon became very serious for the Menalamba; for there 
was skirmishing and fighting almost’ every day, and although the people 
came in great numbers to join them, many were killed, and more died of 
their wounds. 

I was very disgusted by the conduct of the vast majority of the people, for 
it was badness itself; but 1 could do nothing to prevent their shameful 
doings. I was most unhappy, for I was living in a heathen atmosphere; I had 
no Christian companions near me, and as I thought of the ruin that had 
come on the work of God in the land, and of my fellow workers, and of all 
that had come on us and our country during a few short months, I was at 
times almost out of my mind, and did not know what to do, or what to think. 

The leader, Ramasiaka, was killed in fighting, and his lieutenant, Rafolahy 
became leader. ‘The camp was broken up by the French troops; but I 
was not able to escape. After Rafolahy became leader, he did not seem to 
trust my brother and myself, and would not have us for his secretaries. We 
were not very sorry about this, as we did not like the work. After a 
short time, however, he sent for us, as he found he could not do without us, 
and he soon treated us very well. He was in many respects an extraor- 
dinary fellow, a born leader of men, and brave as a lion; but he had a most 
foolish trust in charms of all kinds, those he himself wore having cost him 
more than ten pounds! Hekept on fighting for long, but as the French 
advanced north, and military posts were established, he found he could not 
contend with them, and was killed in a fight at Anjozdrobé. After his death 
there was no properly appointed leader. 

As to the divisions of the Menalamba, those we were with were under the 
authority of Rabozaka ; but he allowed them to be independent, and to have 
their own camp, as there were two such leaders as Ramasiaka and Rafolahy; 
but after they were both killed, as there was no one fit to take their place, 
we had to follow Rabozaka and flee to the north. But what sorrow that caus- 
qdme! For I was now utterly hopeless of the people ever being allowed to 
return to their homes; and as no call came, and no proclamation was made 
that the people could return home, they became more hopeless and 
fied farther north. The false reports and lies that reached them made them 
do this ; for it was reported that all who were caught by the French had 
their eyes youged out, their fingers cut off, and their ears cropped, before 
they were allowed to return home. Other reports said that all the men 
caught were killed at once ; but the wemen and children were sent over the 
sea to be caten by the cannibals! Hence all became most disheartened, but 
they said: ‘Let us push on, better die to-morrow than die to-day.” 
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After we had fled a long way, we came to the province of Andréna, in the 
northern central part of the island, and there we settled down, after a fashion, 
waiting to see what turn affairs would take. When the chief leader (Rabe- 
zavana) gave in and delivered himself up, assurances were given that no 
harm would come to any who returned at once; for France was now ‘Father 
and Mother,’ and that rich and poor would have equal protection and equal 
rights, as ail fighting was now over. 

‘hen we heard that, we started with joy for Ambédiaméntana, and came 
to the military post at Antsatrana, the town of which Rabezavana_ had 
formerly been governor. Nothing befell us except regret that we had not 
been able to come in before. We found that the French had sent again and 
again to callall those who had fled, for fear of them and from false reports, to 
return, and to tell them that nothing would happen to them; but we never 
got those messages, and if the leaders did, they did not trust them, nor 
believe that the messages were true, and hence did not tell them to the 

eople. 
P Thave told how I came to be among the Menalamba at all, and also some- 
thing about how we were treated while we were among them; and now I 
wish to tell very briefly of some of the things I saw while among these people. 

Strange although it may seem to say so, there were some of the actions of 
the foolish Menalamba that were praiseworthy. For example, their devotion 
to their country, and their uniting to fight for it, although it might be mis- 
taken and foolish, cannot be much blamed. They have been called ‘rebels,’ 
but as they had never given in allegiance to the French, they considered 
themselves justified in fighting against them. They were most united, 
brave, and devoted to the theit cause, easily managed by their leaders, and 
most obedient, carrying out their orders like a band of the best trained 
soldiers, although they were little better than an undisciplined mob. Consider- 
ing the vast multitude there was of them (for there were over 2,000 in one 
camp, 4,000 in another, 5,000 in another, and there were eight or ten such 
camps), their conduct was, on the whole, very astonishing. And not the 
least surprising thing was the alacrity with which they carried out the orders 
they recived, by night and by day, and even in the face of the French 
troops. They lay down, they scattered, they retired, or they advanced to 
what was certain death, just as they were ordered, and as if they had been 
in training as soldiers ‘and under orders for years ; they were quite prepared to 
die and to brave death in any form. But it was all in vain, for the arms of the 
French were matchless, and personal bravery was of little avail; for even if 
they went out in thousands, it was only to be mowed down, as a field of rice 
is mowed down by the reapers. 

It was a great pity that so much so badness should have been united with 
so much devotion and self-denial and so much real bravery; but the rising 
began badly, and the bad stuck to it all through. It was born, so to speak, 
in Cattle-stealing and general marauding, and the spirit of these clung to it 
to the end. A large proportion of the Menalamba were captives, and were 
compelled to join them to save their lives, and most of them were very miser- 
able while among them. Their treatment of those who had made an 
attempt to escape to the French, and had been caught, was very bad indeed. 
We suffered very severely at the hands of the Menalamba, for they robbed us 
of our six oxen and of all else we possessed. The leaders could not always 
control the bad elements that were in all the camps, and hence much was 
done that was a dissrace to all, and which made their very name to become 
synonymous with all that was disgraceful and cruel. Another thing against 
them was, that they were very murdcrously inclined, many of them thinking 
less about killing people than many kind-hearted people would think about 
killing a fowl. ‘Those who wore very clean clothes, especially those who did 
not know their customs, or stammered when spoken to, or seemed timid and 
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shy, but above all, if they were known to have been followers of the Euro- 
peans~ these the Menalamba thought nothing of striking dead on the spot, 
and that they did even to poor women and helpless children. 

They would also kill those who dared to speak against robbery and tried 
to prevent it. Some who entered the camp with the purpose of being Mena- 
lamba, but because they were new-comers and strange, and were therefore 
suspected, were put to death. Many petty traders who came to the camps 
were suddenly killed, or if they were not killed at once, were robbed of all 
they possessed and died of starvation or bad treatment. They had no pity 
for any on whom undeserved calamity came, nor fear of retribution for 
murder ; for they were perfectly callous with regard to everything of that 
kind. 

But worse than all was the God-defying attitude of the Menalamba, which 

was most fearful. They pounced down on the pastors, evangelists. and 
other trustworthy leaders of the Christians, with the intention of massacring 
them all, and it was not their fault that they were not all killed. What 
they wished to do was to root eut what they regarded asa ‘foreign faith,’ 
the ‘European religion’, and the love for, and trust in, Jesus Christ, the 
‘White-man's Ancestor’! To accomplish that, they tried to destroy all the 
places of worship; and those they could not burn they did their best to 
render useless, by burning the doors, seats, and pulpits, and smashing the 
tiles of the roofs, and breaking all the glass of the windows. And not only 
so, but they tore and burnt all Bibles, festaments, catechisms, commenta- 
ties, and other books they could find. I was threatened by them with death 
unless I would renounee my religion, but they were kept’ from harming me. 
My Bible and all my other books, a box and three baskets-full of them, 
were first torn in pieces, and then a bonfire was made of them. 

Nor was that all, for the way they abused the holy name of God, the blas- 
phemy they spoke against Him, and the vile things they said about His 
servants, cannot be described. 

Of course the idolatry of the Menalamba was only in kseping with the rest 
of their doings. Of the idolatry of our forefathers, in the days of darkness and 
utter heathenismn, I know nothing except what Ihave been told, or learned 
from tradition ; but the idolatry of the Menalamba I saw with my own eyes, 
and hence can speak of it. I have already stated that the idols, or rather, 
all connected with idolatrous worship, charms, and, amulets, were called 
‘The Holy things ;’ and they were divided into the ‘Great Idols,’ and the small 
‘charms.’ But their veneration for them all, and their trust in the power ot the 
idols and the virtue of the charms was very much the same ; only the things, 
or kinds of food, to be taboved, or the days to be kept as “fast days,’ were 
very different in each case. Each idol had its own ‘véds/dhy,’ that is, its 
‘husband,’ or priest, one who had been ‘impressed,’ or inspired, by the idol, 
and who is therefore its mouth-piece or prophet. 

The ‘Molémbo’ (see p.86) have seven priests, or even twice seven (the sacred 
number); and as to the Befaly, sacred amulets (or relics}. some have only 
one, some three, and some even seven. These priests are well acquainted with 
all that is ‘tabooed’ by the ‘Great Idols,’ or the smaller charms; and if any one 
does anything that is unlawful to be done by a devotee, it is not regarded as a 
light affair, for the transgressor has to pay smartly for his offence, in order 
that he may be cleansed from his guilt and so be made fit for worship again. 
‘The deluded creatures have the most implicit trust in their idols and charms, 
and in all that the priests say about them, as well as what is required on their 
part to be worthy devotees. 

There are many rules and regulations connected with the various idols and 
charms, far too many to be all mentioned. One is that no one can do any- 
thing without first consulting the s#fdy or oracle, and if he gets permission 
to do what he wishes—well and good, but if not, he dare not venture to do it, 
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forifhe.does, he is certain to suffer very severely for his temerity ; so they 
are told, and so they believe. 

Before going to fight or to do any other business, they must first con- 
sult the ‘sacred things’, that is, the idols or charms. The public crier used 
to go through the camp, calling out the people to engage in public diversions, 
saying : ‘Come all of you out to dance and sing. and to enquire of the 
‘holy things’ or oracles, for we purpose going out to fight.” Then all the 
people from every section of the camp would turn out to dance and sing, 
and to enquire at his or her particular idol or charm if they ought to go out 
to fight. The entire camp resounded with singing, dancing, clapping of 
hands, and shouting. I do not know what was the cause of it, but in the 
midst of all that, the vads/ahy, or priests of the idols, would begin to shake 
and tremble and wag their heads. The effatus from their idols had come 
upon them, it was said, when these signs appeared; then the people shouted 
ina body, saying : ‘Bathe in sanctification, ye holy powers! May you be 
consecrated !”” 

Then some one enquires, saying: ‘‘You have come, O sacred symbols ; 
and who is trustworthy, who has power, who can protect us except you 
alone ? For you can view that which is hidden from mortal eyes, and can see 
through the hills. We are going forth to fight, therefore search and examine 
us well, and tell us what offerings will purify us and avert evil from us, and 
what sacrifices we are to offer.” Then all the people shout again, saying: 
“Grow in consecration, ye powers of holiness!” Then the priests shake 
their heads and mutter, for the idols are said to be causing them to speak, 
and they are acting as their mouth-pieces, and so they tell what offerings 
will avert evil; and they generally say: ‘Fellows, these are the things you 
are to offer to avert the evils you deserve : Offer some of the slippery earth 
(that the enemy may stumble), and the floating plant* (that the enemy may 
not be able to see where to plant their feet, and so be able to do nothing). 
Offer the d/zbiz2t (a grass that grows in the rice-grounds, and an infusion 
from which is sprinkled on those who are recovering from illness to ensure 
against a relapse), so that evil may overtake the enemy, and the vdvaliza 
(lit. the ‘mouth of calamity,’ that is, the mouth of a gun-barrel that has been 
cleansed with a piece of sacred rag, in order that the bullet may go 
straight for the enemy). Offer fruit that has not come to perfection (that 
theenemy may accomplish nothing), and the ‘mandlakodovy’ (that which 
averts evil from the offerer and causes it to fall upon his adversary). 
Offer these for the Menalamba, you rascals,” they say. Then those who 
make the offerings to avert evilstand up, and holding the above-mentioned 
offerings in their left hands, they shout: “Fddttra, faditra, faditra, t O 
God the Creator ; it is not a random guess, nor a vague conjecture ; but your 
instructions, ye sacred symbols, told to us by the mouths of the mediators, 
saying : ‘Offer these for the Menalamba’ (and then they mention the things 
offered, one by one). Even if these offerings were not made for us, should 
we not be regarded as good? much more so these being offered for us. 
Then may the bearers who carry the offerings, and those who offer them be 
able to drive the bad from us and avert all evil.” Then all the people shout 
again, saying: “The bad is gone, and all the evil is averted,” and then they 
all expectorate ! 

When that fadzfra or piaculum is finished, then the enquirer asks about 
the sacrificers. The vadsahy or priest shakes his head, mutters, and 
then says what sacrifice is to be made. Generally the custom is like this: 
The priest shouts out: ‘‘Sacrifice, fellows, sacrifice, offer the d2e¢stmhilana 
(the leaves of the large blue water-lily called Zafdmo;§ (a very stiff kind of 





* A species of Pistia. + Flosco; rlomerata, { Any offerin, made to avert evil, ia 
culum, ? § Nympho stellata, ba 8! # Any mening a 
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grass is also called d2¢sémzht/ana, because it does not bend to the wind, 
and hence is used, as the leaves of the blue water-lily are, as a symbol of 
an unyeilding and fear-nothing spirit—that the Menalamba may yield to 
none who meet them, nor fear to face the encmy); and the vélomiriaria 
(a name given to a water insect called s¢kidindrano when used as a sérona 
or sacrifice in any religious ceremony, but especially that of the sébdy 
or oracle—that the Menalamba may not be injured by the enemy). Offer 
the sacrifice of unbroken money=a dollar, that no one may break us, 
and the malaimisdraka- twisted sticks (that we may not be separated 
one from the other). Offer the sacrifice of the ¢stvakzrduintototra -a plant, 
the leaves of which are most difficult to tear off, and hence a symbol of the 
unconquerable—(that we may be unconquerable), and the dmbildhimahéry 
(that is, the ‘strong bull'—that we may be fierce and strong), and the 
tstresitistka—the ram that cannot be pushed aside (that we may be stead- 
fast and unconquerable). Let the Menalamba offer such sacrifices, rascals,’? 
he says. Then all turn to the east, and lifting up and spreading out their 
hands, the oldest man calls out: ‘‘Sacrifice, sacrifice, sacrifice, O God the 
Creator ; it is not of my forwardness that I speak, nor of our waywardness 
as a family, that we come into Thy presence now; but it is Thy command, 
O God, as revealed to us by the diviner, who says: ‘Let the Menalamba 
offer such and such sacrifices.’ If we are well even when we did not offer 
the sacrifices, how much more if we offer them? may the sacrifices we 
have now offered benefit and bless us all.’’_ Then all the people shout again. 
When that is finished, and the various faditra and sacrifices have been 
offered, then the priest makes a long rambling speech, of which no one 
can make either head or tail. The enquirers then ask about the war, say- 
ing: ‘‘What about the battle, or the business? can we go forth to it, or 
go on with it ? will it be proper for us to go forth, or go on, or not? Tell us 
what will be best for us and benefit us, and don't deceive us or cheat us, we 
pray you. Progress in holiness, x essentially holy ones!” The priest 
then shakes his head again, and encourages them thus: ‘Be of good 
cheer, you fellows, be courageous ; all is right now, so do you put on a bold 
front and go forward ; for all will be well.’” 

He is asked again: ‘Can we conquer now, and shall we take the town, 
or not ?” “Yes,” he answers, “you fellows, it is conquered! conquered !! con- 
quered !!! banish all your fears!” ‘‘But lest those under your care be injured 
or die in vain, examine well, O diviner,”’ say the enquirers. ‘That is tabooed, 
fellow,” he says, ‘‘we are the protection ; accuse us, if any evil befalls you!”" 

There was dancing and singing in honour of all the different ‘Sacred 
symbols’ in the camp, and enquiries were made of all of them before going 
out to fight, or undertaking any important business; but the answers from 
all were very much the same, as were also the ‘oracles’ from them, as to the 
faditra and sacrifices to be offered and the duties to be observed. The same 
day was, as a rule, named as the luckiest day on which to go forth to fight; and 
it was almost always stated that the Europeans would be annihilated ! Never- 
theless, notwithstanding their fulfilling all the instructions given them, ma- 
king the different offerings and doing all they were told, they no sooner went 
out to fight than they found out all the promises of victory over the French 
to be falsehoods ; for they were routed and had to flee for their lives; and 
day after day it was the same. Zasina (i.e. dollars) was presented again 
without stint; for the priests, to a man, unblushingly asked for all they 
wanted. ‘We want unbroken money,” said some. ‘‘Give us silver until 
we can feel its weight,” said others. ‘We want some fierce young bulls,” 
said some; ‘Give us oxen with white tails,” said others.” ‘‘Present oxen of 
a red colour,” said some; while others cried out: ‘Offer speckled cattle, or 
cattle with white foreheads,”’ etc., etc. Everything demanded was given to 
the utmost; but it only resulted in more promises and cajoling words, 
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which served no purpose, for when things came to a crisis and to fighting, 
itwas only their legs that saved their lives. 

Very often it was asked where it would be best to pitch the camp, so that 
the French would not be able to surround it. They consulted their idols 
again, and each section of the people practised divination, some on the 
hill-tops, others in the paths between the hills others at the fords; while 
some sprinkled the camp with ‘holy water,’ and others sprinkled it all’ round 
thecamp. All were very bold and boastful and ready to give any amount of 
confidence, saying : ‘‘No European dare enter this camp, for it is consecra- 
ted,” and the next day, or the day after, they are routed, their camp burned, 
and all their boastings come to nothing! Then they would pitch their 
camp in another place and go through ail the inquiring of the idols and 
charms over again, as well as giving dollars, etc. There was no truth in 
all that was said, except that by sheer accident something might happen that 
seemed to be something like what had been promised. a good many could 
make a very shrewd guess as to what was likely to happen on the morrow, 
from what ‘had happened the day before ; and hence the people believed 
that things had turned out as the idols had informed the priests they would. 
Continually conjectures proved utterly false and came to nothing, and 
yet the foolish people kept on trusting them and believing their lying 
prophecies of ultimate victory. I saw a great number accidentally wounded, 
and many more suddenly killed, through their trust in the false promises 
that the idol priest had given them; and many of the priests themselves were 
wounded because they believed, or pretended to believe, their own lies. But 
notwithstanding all that, the people satistied themselves by saying: “Really 
the ‘sacred symbols’ can protect, although we were bewitched last time 
by some one; or some of the wounded may have cursed the gods in their 
agony; or it was not a lucky day for those who fought, and so they got 
killed !” They imagined all sorts of things to excuse the promises made 
them by the gods, as they thought, which had been proved false. 

It would have been amusing, if it had not been so melancholy, to see their 
leaders say to them: ‘We know very well there are many among us who 
can bewitch, and are able to kill by malignant diseases, and can bring 
down the thunder-bolts ; we therefore say to those of you who can do suc 
things, we do not regard your possession of such extraordinary powers as 
in any way incriminating you; but we ask you to come to us, for we will 
give great rewards to those who can destroy the Europeans by any such means 
as those we have mentioned ; therefore offer incense to your charms, for the 
teward offered is a hundred dollars.”” 

Still they all kept on saying: “What powerful charms those French must 
ave; and how clever they must be to render our idols and charms harmless ! 
for they alone are always successful, and no one can compete with them.” 
Itwas plain to be seen, however, that the reason for all want of success lay 
nainly in their own utter inability to contend with a power like the French, 
in the utter foolishness of their conduct, and in their squandering their 
means and possessions on idols, charms, and diviners, who had only been 
cheating and defrauding them. 

ALT have here told is of what I myself saw and heard while among the 

lenalamba ; but although my story is a loag one, yet I have told nothing 
about the divination practised to find out the lucky and unlucky days; nor 
have I said much about the many practices connected with the idols, and 
the things tabooed ; or of the keeping and care of the idols, etc., etc., 
for it would be hardly possible to do so without making far too long a 

Story; but I think I have given the substance of what was worth knowing, 
and the rest is not of great consequence; and so here I conclude my 
Narrative, 

Translated by T.T. MATTHEWS. 
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EARLY NOTICES OF MADAGASCAR FROM THE 
OLD VOYAGERS, PART VI: 


THE NARRATIVE OF ¥OHN DEAN AS TO THE WRECK OF THE 
‘SUSSEX’ INDIAMAN, 1738. 

Illustrated with Portrait photographed from the original Picture wn 
the Revenue Department of the India Office, by permission of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

BY the kindness of our frequent contributor, Captain S, Pasfield Oliver, 

to whom we owe many valuable papers in previous numbers of the 
ANNUAL, we have received a copy of the manuscript narrative of John Dean, 
describing the wreck of the ‘Sussex’ Indiaman on the south-west coast of 
Madagascar in the middle of last century. Captain Oliver has also sent us 
a copy of an article by Mr. William Foster from Zhe Jndian Magazine and 
Review, giving a graphic summary of the narrative of the brave seaman. 
We shall therefore only give a few extracts from the original manuscript, 
chiefly where this describes something worth noting respecting Madagascar 
and the Malagasy, and shall reproduce instead of it Mr. Foster's article, as 
we are kindly allowed to do. 

Captain Oliver further shows his interest in this magazine by going to the 
expense of having a photographic reproduction made of the portrait in the 
India Office in London; so that our readers may see for themselves, ‘as they 
read his story, what manner of man John Dean was, at least as regards his 
outward appearance. For this also we have to return our hearty thanks to 
Captain Oliver.—Eps. 


N the walls of the principal rooms of the India Office, and along 
its gloomy corridors, hang a goodly number of pictures, trans- 
ferred thither, forthe most part, from Leadenhall Street, when the 
doom of dissolution fell upon the Honorable East India Company. 
Some of these depict scenes of historical interest, such as the Battle of 
Kirkee, or the grant of the diwani of Bengal to Lord Clive; others 
again are delineations of places under the dominion of the Company, 
as, for example, St. Helena and Tellicherry. But the majority are por- 
traits. Behind the chair of the Secretary of State, Warren Hastings 
looks down upon the deliberations of the Council of India with a calm 
quiet smile. On the opposite wall are seen Eyre Coote, his able but 
troublesome subordinate, and Cornwallis, his aristocratic successor. 
In another room stands Napoleon the Great, purple-robed and laurel- 
crowned, Clive, Stringer Lawrence, Lord Mornington—these and many 
other well-known names do we read upon the labels as we saunter 
through the various rooms. 

Amongst these men of rank and station, these generals and adminis- 
trators whose names are household words, looks out a figure which, by 
its very contrast, at once arouses curiosity. It is that of a man, evident- 
ly of the lower classes, dressed in a coarse grey coat over a blue sleeved 
waistcoat, red silk neck-cloth, and corduroy breeches; his blue and 
white shirt is secured at the wrists by metal studs, and under his arm 
he carries his beaver and walking-stick. His black hair is closely crop- 
ped over a broad forehead ; dark eyes look out from under well-marked 
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eyebrows, and the aquiline nose and firm mouth give a resolute expres- 
sion to the frank, open countenance. A label affixed to the picture 
vouchsafes the information that the portrait is that of ‘John Dean, of 
the East India Company’s ship Sussex, wrecked 1738.’’ But who was 
John Dean, and why this lasting memorial of him in such distinguished 
company ? 

This question—frequently asked of late in the revival of interest in 
these pictures caused by the measures taken for their repair and renova- 
tion—the present writer a short time since set himself to answer; and 
the tale of the sea which came to light as the result of his researches 
seemed so characteristic of the British seaman in his best development 
—his pluck, his fertility of resource, his high-souled adherence to duty— 
as to merit an effort to rescue it from the oblivion into which it had 
fallen. The following brief summary of the story has therefore been 
made—partly from the India Office Records, partly from a scarce 
pamphlet preserved in the Guildhall Library containing John Dean’s 
own narrative—and is laid before the reader in the hope that it may be 
not entirely without interest for him. 

On the 17th March, 1738, the ship Sussex, in the East India Company's 
service, homeward bound from Canton, with a cargo chiefly of china, 
found itself, in company with the Winchester, a little to the eastward of 
the Cape of Good Hope. About six in the evening, they met with a 
hard gale of wind, which so sorely buffeted the former vessel that by 
midnight both main and mizen masts had been cut away, and the car- 
penter reported 10 feet of water in the well. Next day, however, the 
weather moderated, the water was pumped down toa manageable quan- 
tity, and a new fore-sail was bent, which enabled the vessel to keep com- 
pany with the Winchester. The crew no doubt expected that an effort 
would now be made to repair damages, and either continue the voyage, 
or seek the shelter of the nearest port ; but their officers had far other 
measures in contemplation. The captain, Francis Gostlin, called the 
crew together, and told them that it had been determined to abandon 
the ship and go on board the Winchester, with such effects as they could 
save. Doubtless to his surprise, he found that this decision by no 
means met with the unanimous approval of the crew, for ‘‘the said John 
Dean, with about thirty more, told the captain they would stay by the 
ship at all hazards, to carry her home, for it was a shame to leave such 
aship.” This manly reminder of his duty, however, had_no effect upon 
the commander, who at once commenced arrangements for quitting the 
vessel. At seven o'clock the work of transference began, the captain 
and the supercargoes, as Dean grimly notes, being the first to leave the 
ship. The greater part of the crew (including many who had in the 
first instance promised to stand by Dean and his comrades) soon 
followed them, and at last only sixteen men were left on board the 
doomed vessel. And these had the further aggravation to see that not 
only were no pains taken to assist them in any way, and give them a 
chance of saving their own lives and their masters’ ship, but that, on the 
contrary, the deserters made no secret of their hope that the enterprise 
would fail, and did everything in their power to hasten the catastrophe. 
Before leaving, the captain, in impotent anger, committed the dastardly 
outrage of stoving in their one sound boat; the mate, to whom they 
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appealed to give them their longitude, refused to do so; the sailors 
plundered right and left, and were joined in this by the crews of the 
‘inchester's boats ; and finally, some men were sent on board to cut 
down and carry off the fore-sail. Flesh and blood could not stand this, 
and “John Dean did, with Edmund Cowell and John Norris, go up the 
fore-shrouds with spunge-staffs in their hands, and threatened to knock 
them down ;” whereupon they desisted and returned to the Winchester. 
It must have been with some sinking of the heart that the sixteen 
brave men saw the Winchester sait away, and found themselves, without 
a single officer or person experienced in navigation, left tossing on the 
waste of waters ina ship heavily laden and almost totally disabled. 
However, they at once set to work to organise themselves, and to do 
what they could to repair the ship’s damages. James Holland and 
Andrew White took the command, and it was agreed to run for Mada- 
gascar as the nearest available shelter. Two guns were hove from the 
starboard side, to ease the ship and cure her of her list; an additional 
sail was bent on the remaining mast, and socn the vessel was speeding 
along at a fair rate. Four days after the Winchester had left them they 
made Madagascar, and three days later they anchored in St. Augustine’s 
Bay. A week was spent in putting the vessel to rights, and then some 
of the crew went on shore and opened up communications with the 
natives. A few days later the “captain” was carried to the king at 
Julcar, and was affably received. A day or two after his return the king 
made his appearance on board, bringing with him a Frenchman and a 
Portuguese, who were anxious to return to Christendom. The sable 
potentate, who had prudently been told that the crew numbered thirty 
in all, soon noted the discrepancy and enquired where the rest of the 
men were. He was informed that they were down below, sick. Part 
of the cargo was bartered for provisions, and six slaves, who were set to 
work during the day and chained up at night, were purchased for three 
barrels of powder. Three weeks thus passed. The ship had been got 
into a fairly serviceable state, and was once again fit to face the waves; 
and as the natives were beginning to discover the smallness of the crew, 
and were growing proportionately bold and troublesome, it was deter- 
mined to make sail for Mozambique. But first, “in hopes there to get 
some assistance, they wrote a letter for Johanna, which they left in the 
hands of the king Baba, which they all signed in hopes some ship 
might fall in there, and be informed of their intentions of preserving 
the ship and cargo ;” then, having turned the Portuguese on shore, “he 
being very troublesome,” they trusted themselves once more to the deep. 
For a time the weather favoured them, and all went well; but their 
good fortune was not to last. On the second day, “in the evening it 
was overcast, and at ten o’clock at night the ship unfortunately struck, 
and lost her rudder. At the second stroke she stuck fast. Finding the 
ship aground, and no possibility of saving her, they cleared the long- 
boat, in order to hoist her out; but she, being stove before, wanted 
repair, and, having but few hands, and the sea breaking very high, they 
could not venture. They then hoisted the pinnace off the booms, and 
let her hang alongside all night. They then got the ‘Waggoner,"* and 
* Sailing directions or charts, so called from the nautical compilations of Lucas Wagener 
of Amsterdam, 
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found they were on the Bassas da India—that fatal shoal which had 
been the dread of voyagers since the Portuguese first ventured into the 
Indian seas. A few necessaries were put into the pinnace, and at six 
next morning nine of the crew—the remainder preferring to take their 
chances with the vessel—attempted to launch her. But at the critical 
moment the after-tackle refused to part, and she was left hanging at 
the mercy of the waves. One man clambered back into the ship; the 
rest were quickly washed out of the boat, and three of their number 
drowned. The remaining five, John Dean amongst them, after some 
time found themselves swept into shallow water, and presently their 
feet touched bottom. A little later, the wreck of the pinnace came 
drifting by, and they all swam out and got upon it, “although John 
Dean before this misfortune could never swim.” A few boards that 
drifted from the wreck were caught and lashed across their wooden 
perch; and a passing bottle was secured, which proved to be half full 
of arrack. ‘‘At noon they saw the ship part, and at night they drove 
into shoal water,” and landed on what seems to have been a barren 
sandy islet. With the usual handiness of sailors they at once set to 
work to make the best of the situation. Fragments of the wreck were 
secured, and a new stern was soon patched on to the damaged pinnace. 
A piece of pork was found, and also a butt partly full of water. Thus 
equipped they launched their boat, and shaped their course for the land 
they had so recently left. Seventeen days passed, of the hardships of 
which Dean says little. At last the welcome land appeared in sight, 
and with thankful hearts they beached their boat, and stood once more 
the solid earth. 

Dean says: ‘During which time they always went to prayers twice a day, 
and when they got ashore went to prayers, and returned God thanks for their 
miraculous delivery and preservation, after such eminent danger.” 

Of their adventures in Madagascar, want of space forbids us to 
enter at any length. They seem to have wandered from place to place, 
staying now here, now there, until they reached Mohabo,* where the 
“king of the country” resided. This monarch received them with great 
affability, assigned them habitations, and provided for their maintenance. 

The kindness of the Malagasy natives is thus described: ‘‘The black men 
made a fire and dressed some beef and gave them to eat. After they had 
refreshed them, they set out again. The head-man observing them to be 
very weak, and much fatigued and sore with travelling, ordered them to be 
carried. They all five then travelled with the black men to the south-west, 
who took great care of them in providing plantains or what food else they 
could get, and dressed their wounds, they being much torn in travelling 
through the woods.” 

“Tn two days and a half they came to the house of one Raffahara, who is 
a very great man in his station, being next man to the King. And with him 
they left them. He was very kind to them, especially when he found they 
were Englishmen, for he could speak alittle English. He put James Holland 
and Steven Wicks under thé care of his head-wife, and the other two under 
the care of another of his wives, giving them strict charge to let them want 
nothing and to be as mothers to them.”” 

“One Ralleo, aunt to Raffahara, then took the two that remained into 
her care. She was very tender and careful of them, as the two wives always 





* Apparently Drury’s “Moherbo.” 
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had been, and was always welcome and kindly received by them, for when the 
victuals were ready, onc or other would send for them to eat. He says they 
built a hut for them, and gave each of them a piece of cloth and obliged 
them to make frocks and trousers, not suffering them to wear sekees, as the 
blacks do” [siézna, a piece of cloth worn round the loins]. 

But Fortune’s unkindness was yet to take another shape, and the 
comrades who had come safety throughso many hardships had nowto face 
an adversary with whom there was no contending. Disease laid hold of 
them. James Holland died after a lingering illness, and a month later 
Stephen Wicks followed him. Eadnell and Dean, the two survivors, 
remained, for another five months or so, prostrate with sickness, with 
which the rude skill of their native friends was unable to cope. Sud- 
denly came the tidings that some European vessels had reached Youn- 
gowl,* and the two exiles resolved to struggle down to Mohabo to 
ask the king’s permission to depart— for the natives, though treating 
them very well on the whole, kept them always in a kind of captivity. 
The effort proved too much for Eadnell, and he died upon the road. 
Dean reached the town in safety, but could not obtain the desired 
permission. After considerable delay, however, matters took a more 
favourable turn. Dean had managed to secure an interview with the 
officers of one of the ships—a French vessel—when they came up to 
Mohabo to arrange terms for trade ; and although they did not openly 
espouse his cause, yet a hint that the captain took it ill that the En- 
glishman should be detained against his will, roused the selfish fears of 
the king, and Dean at last obtained the boon he craved. 

Here is a glimpse at the customs of these south-western Malagasy : ‘When 
they came to Mongavo, they stopped at Rabbalow’s ; at this town most of the 
deceased kings are laid in small houses. By the king's order they killed an 
ox, beat drums, blew conch-shells and fired guns over the houses of the 
deceased kings, dossing himself up and dancing, as is the usual custom of 
the country when the king passes by that place.” 

After a few hasty farewells to his Malagasy friends, to whom he gave 
for presents the few trifles that remained to him, he at once set out for 
Youngowl, and did not rest until he stood safe within the walls of the 
French factory. Here a further pleasure awaited him, for he found that 
an English ship had arrived—the Prince William, in the East India 
Company’s service, bound for Bombay ; and the captain, Thomas Lang- 
worth, was now on shore, ready to welcome and succour his unfortunate 
compatriot. At the conclusion of the interview, the captain offered to 
make arrangements for Dean to stay on shore with him while the vessel 
was in port ; but the latter was still haunted by the fear that the natives 
would somehow contrive to “privately hustle him away,” and begged 
to be allowed to go on board at once. Langworth good-humouredly 
complied, and Dean found himself once more safe under the British 
flag. “Great and inexpressible was his joy and satisfaction to find him- 
self among so many of his countrymen, who all with pleasure welcomed 
him on board, and with true hearts rejoicing for his happy and miracu- 





{M. Grandidier calls this place “Baie de Lovobé, of se jette Anakabatoména (bras sud 
du Morondava): entrée” ; lat. S. 20° 205%, Hist de la Geogr, Madog., p. 115.--EDS.] 

‘* A port at the mouth of the river Youle (now known asthe Manarivo), much frequente 
at the time by European traders, 
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ous delivery from so many and imminent dangers, that none but the 
Almighty God out of His infinite goodness and mercy toward mankind 
could have power to do. For which may His most glorious and blessed 
name be praised both now and evermore. Amen.” 

Thus ends John Dean’s narrative. And now, leaving him speeding 
towards Bombay, let us look back to the Winchester and the recreant 
officers of the Sussex. The vessel reached St. Helena in safety on the 
18th April, 1738,* and there, before proceeding on her voyage to Eng- 
land, landed part of the crew of the deserted vessel to await a later ship. 
Onthe zgnd June of the same year a letter from the supercargoes, dat- 
ed at St. Helena, gave the Court of Directors the first intimation of the 
abandonment of the Sussex. On the sth of the following month, 
Captain Gostlin and the supercargoes presented themselves to give 
their reasons for quitting the ship. It is evident that their replies were 
not considered satisfactory, for on the 12th July and 16th’ August others 
were interrogated. On the 18th of the latter month the Court resolved 
that neither the captains, officers, nor seamen of the Winchester and 
Sussex should be again admitted into the Company’s service, except 
upon special report from the Committee of Shipping that the person 
recommended had done his duty upon the occasion of quitting the 
Sussex; and seven months later it was decided that neither Captain Gostlin 
nor Captain Dove should under any circumstances be again employed. 

Meanwhile nothing had been heard as to the fate of the deserted 
vessel. News travelled slowly in those days, and it was not until Octo- 
ber, 1739, that any information came to hand. On the 17th of that 
month a letter from a Mr. Harrison was read to the Court, stating that 
he had heard that ‘‘the Sussex with a few men on board was run ashore 
upon the head of Madagascar, it is thought near Port Dauphin, about 
latitude 25, and a great deal of the china saved.” A week later a letter 
from Lisbon was communicated to the Directors, giving substantially the 
same account; the news had travelled from St. Thomé for Lisbon. Soon 
after, no doubt, details were received officially from Fort St. George 
and Bombay, but the letters for this period are mostly missing from the 
India Office Records. In September 1740, the name of John Dean 
comes for the first time into prominence on the Court Minutes, for on 
the 17th of that month his “narrative and examination, dated at Bombay, 
sth December, 1739,” (probably the origin of the pamphlet to which we 
have already referred) was read to the assembled Court. Of the in- 
dignation which it must have excited. the official scribe of course says 
nothing ; but two days later he makes the significant entry that a bill 
was ordered to be filed in Chancery against the captain of the Sussex. 
What the issue of the trial was we have been unable to discover; nor has 
the result come to light of a further action which the Company seems 
to have brought against Aynsworth, the principal supercargo. But, 
although one would have liked to know that their cruel and dastardly 
conduct met with a suitable reward, we are not concerned to follow the 
matter too closely Once the story was known, their credit was neces- 
sarily gone ; and no doubt their infamy found in some way or other its 
fit punishment. 


* These particulars have been gathered from the records of the India Olfice, by the kind 
permission of the authorities, 
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Let us turn to a pleasanter subject, and try to catch last glimpses of 
our friend John Dean. One such glimpse is afforded by a letter from 
the Company’s Secretary, dated zgth April, 1741, addressed to the 
Admiralty, stating that ‘the famous John Dean, sole surviver of the six- 
teen brave men who stood by the ship Sussex when deserted by the 
captain and officers, was well on board the East India Company's ship 
Haceslingfield, homeward bound at the Cape of Good Hope in December 
last,” and requesting that, as his evidence was of great importance to 
them, “and his welfare and personal appearance before them they have 
greatly at heart,” measures should be taken to protect him from being 
seized by the press-gangs, which, it being war-time, were ubiquitous 
and active. Of the trials of Gostlin and Aynsworth, at which Dean was 
no doubt an important witness, the records are silent; but that the 
Directors were pressing their actions in grim earnest is shewn by an 
entry on the minutes of the 28th November, 1740, resolving that the 
ship Onslow should be sent to Madagascar to search the Bassas da India 
for any remains of the wreck, and to enquire for, and if possible 
procure, the letter left with the “King of Baba,” which was evidently 
needed to confirm Dean's narrative.* 

It now remained for the Company to reward the brave sailor for his 
devotion to duty, and this they did with their wonted generosity. On 
the 16th November, 1743, it was resolved : 

“That a pension of one hundred pounds a year be settled on John Dean 
during his life, to commence from Christmas next; and that fifty pounds 
a year be paid to his present wife in case she survive him; and that a 
warrant be made out to John Dean for fifty guineas for his present support.’”” 

Nor did they stop here. They determined to commemorate in some 
permanent form the action of Dean and his comrades, and at the same 
time to hold up their adherence to duty as an example to the other 
servants of the Company. And so Willem Verelst, one of a distinguish- 
ed family of painters, Dutch in origin, but English by adoption, was 
paid fifty guineas to paint “two originals and a copy” of a portrait of 
the survivor. One of the “originals” was, it would seem, presented to 
Dean himself; the other, with the copy, was hung on the walls of the 
India House, whence in due time the pair passed to the office of the 
Secretary of State for India. 

This, then, is the history of the portrait of John Dean. How further 
fared the honest seaman himself we have no means of knowing. 
Perhaps he retired to his native Scarborough, to spend the rest of his 
days in quiet ease. Perhaps he elected to remain in London, in which 
case it is probable that some light employment was found for him, 
either at the India House itself, or in one of the Company’s warehouses. 
But whatever the story of his later life, we may be sure that he was 
thenceforward a man of mark, and that his friends and associates, nay, 
even the casual caller, would often press “thc famous John Dean” to 
tell once more the tale with which we have in these pages endeavoured 
to interest a later generation. WILLIAM FosTER. 





* It may be noted that in the portrait of Dean already referred to, he is represented as 
holding in his right hand a letter, the superscription of which appears to run “To the 
Capt. 7] of [Johanna ?] or any other to whose hands there may come these.” This is 
probably intended for the letter in question 
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STREETS AND ROADS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
AND STREET NOMENCLATURE IN ANTANANARIVO. 


NE of the most striking and unmistakeable evidences of Madagas- 
car having become a French colony is the improvement in the 
means of communication which has been effected during the past two 
years. This is especially the case in the Capital, where wonderful 
changes have been made in the roads all over the city, so that any 
one who had been absent from the country for two or three years only 
would hardly know where he was, if put down in many parts of Anta- 
nanarivo. Except one principal thoroughfare from the north-west suburbs 
to the palace-yard, in the centre of the city, old Antananarivo could 
hardly be said to have any roads at all, in the European sense of the 
word ; and a large majority of the inhabitants could only gain access 
to their houses by narrow tortuous paths, winding in and out among 
the compounds of their neighbours, and by going up and down the 
steepest and roughest of rocky stairs. This is still the case with large 
numbers of the dwellings of the people, and cannot be greatly altered, 
owing to the peculiarities of the site of the Capital; for when this was 
first fixed on the summit and slopes of its rocky ridge, there could 
hardly have been a hundred square yards of level space to be found 
anywhere. Every compound has had to be levelled from the slope of 
the hill, cut out at one side, and built up with retaining walls on the 
other. 

But now we find old, narrow, and rugged paths transformed into broad 
roads, with easy gradients and stone channels on either side, so that 
there are few which could not be traversed by wheeled vehicles. (At pre- 
sent these are confined to a score or two of bullock carts, a jinrickshaw, 
and a dozen bicycles! We have not yet got to tram-cars, hansoms, or omni- 
buses; perhaps they will still come.) One of the most convenient new 
roads is that all along the ridge of Faravohitra, and leading into Andohalo ; 
and the steepest and most rugged of all the approaches into the city, 
that from the east, has now become a most easy ascent, as a winding 
zigzag road has been engineered down the side of the hill. (In former 
times I have seen a hole in the old eastern road which would have 
easily held a waggon and a pair of horses.) 

Several new roads have been made, so as to avoid long detours and 
make short cuts; and an almost perfectly level road Has been con- 
structed all round the town, just abovethe level of the rice-fields, and 
following all the spurs of the main hill. This forms a fine ride or 
promenade of five or six miles in length, affording a great variety of 
picturesque and ever-changing views of.the city, as well as of the sur- 
rounding country. 

But perhaps the most striking change in the Capital is the transform- 
ing of the central triangular space called Andohalo into a handsome 
French place. Instead of the untidy appearance it used to wear, a 
Malagasy market in one corner, with all the unsavoury odours of a daily 
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ter-house, and heaps of rubbish and refuse, we now find terraced ~ 
as, with green slopes of grass, winding walks, flower-beds and 
trees, and open parapet walls of ornamental brickwork, with flights 
1e steps. In the centre is an elegant band-stand, handsomely 
| and painted, a structure which would not be unworthy of beautiful 
tself; from which, twice a week, a French military band discourses 
music for the delight of colonists and native Malagasy. 
ther interesting feature in the new regime of Antananarivo roads 
giving of names to them. There were no street-names in old 
anarivo, although every quarter of the city had its native name, 
e districts almost every compound. But with broad and level 
names have been given to them in European fashion, and now we 
venues,’ ‘places,’ ‘carrefours,’ and ‘rues,’ with their names legibly 
dat the corners. Most of these are of historic interest, as they 
emorate celebrated Frenchmen, have been connected in 
s ways with Madagascar, as politicians, soldiers, civilians, or 
s. Thus, the late M. Laborde, who for so long resided in the Capi- 
d lived at the corner of Andohalo, gives a name to that locality,” 
will be henceforth known as ‘Place Jean Laborde.’ The new 
pace in front of the Residency commemorates a great French 
nan by its name of ‘Place Colbert.’ And the square plain 
liately under the city hill to the west, and long known as ‘Imaha- 
a,’ from its being the place of ‘consecrating’ or confirming in 
ity a new sovereign, is now to be called after a still more 
ous French statesman, the founder of the colonial policy of 
2, and is known as ‘Place Richelieu.’ Then we find ‘Avenue La- 
mnnais,’ ‘Rue du Colonel Gillon,’ ‘Avenue Guillain,’ ‘Avenue Romain 
ssés,’ Rue Dupré, etc.; while French grammarians and writers on 
asy are remembered in streets called after Pére Webber, Abbé 
nd, and Pére La Case. The chief military officers of the invading 
f September 1895 are immortalized in ‘Fort Duchesne,’ to the east 
city, and ‘Fort Voyron,’ to the west of it. Probably native names 
ill hold their own as regards localities in the city and elsewhere ; 
eigners will find it a convenience to have street names in European 
n, especially as the houses along these new roads are numbered, 
imbers on one side, and even ones on the other. 
; improvement in the roads of the Capital has been largely ex- 
| also to the chief routes throughout the country. These have been 
zd and cut down into easy gradients, or the path carried in 
lines up the hill-sides; morasses have had causeways formed 
them, and in the forests, the jungle has been cleared away. Lines 
graphic wires now connect the coast, east and west, with the Capi- 
anals are to be cut along the coast, and steam launches are now 
puffing along some of the rivers. And railways ate being surveyed, 
t before many years have passed, the ‘iron horse’ will be scen in 
a, and the journey of seven days from Tamatave to Antananarivo 
, accomplished in less than seven hours. Andso “the old order 
eth, giving place to the new.” 
e the foregoing sentences were written, the writer has had the op- 
ity of travelling down to Tamatave and back, and seeing the 
2s effected onthe most frequented route in the island. Here again the 
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improvements made are very noticeable. On the open country the 
toads are widened and levelled, and the gradients made very easy; where 
steep ascents are unavoidable, the road is carried by winding and zigzag 
lines, so as to be practicable for vehicles. Long detours are often made 
round the heads of valleys to avoid a steep ascent; and in some places 
deep cuttings have been excavated to cross sharp summits. In the two 
lines of forest the road, in places where it is still somewhat steep, has 
been made into long easy steps by cross timbers ; andin marshy valleys 
it is carried high above any possible flooding by embankments, and the 
streams are all bridged. Through the denser portions of the forest the trees 
have been cut down altogether for a hundred feet or more on each side, 
so as to give an open uninterrupted view for some distance in front and to 
the rear (a very important matter for military strategy), as well as to keep 
the track dry and exposed tothe sunlight. By this, many fine and exten- 
sive views of the magnificent vegetation are obtained. In old times, owing 
the narrowness of the path and the dense vegetation around it, “one 
could hardly see the wood for the trees.” 

And what a glorious forest it is! especially that portion of it between 
Analamazaotra and Ambavanihasy. Often as one may traverse it, it always 
gives one fresh delight ; what grand trees tower up among their lesser 
brethren like tall columns, before they branch out far above us! what 
grace of palm and bamboo! what masses of flower cover some of the trees ! 
what dense mantles of brightest green fromthe bamboo creepers! what 
tangled luxuriance of liana and creeper and tree-fern! while orchids and 
mosses and a host of minute plants make every tree a garden. And then, as 
we get lower down, and out of the dense forest, we come to the region of 
the Traveller’s-trees, with their immense fans of broad leaves, giving an 
altogether special character to the prospects; while the valleys are filled 
with rofia palms, with their enormous plumes and wonderfully varied 
tints of green and brown. And then again, the coast scenery gives an- 
other change to-the journey, with its park-like glades and velvety turf, its 
broad expanses of lake and lagoon on the one hand, and the magnificent 
blue plain of the ocean and its thundering surf on the other, and with the 
luxuriant vegetation: pandani, with their huge screw-likeleaves, and grand 
Barringtonias, with their green domes of foliage, and the tall filaos, with 
their feathery fronds. Certainly the journey from coast to Capital is a suc- 
cession ofdelights to eye and mind, at least to all who have eyes to see the 
wonders and beauties of this wonderful world. 

In several parts of the route an altogether new line of road has been 
constructed, so as to avoid some of the most difficult and rugged places 
which formerly hindered the traveller. In fact, but for the bearers often 
keeping to the old paths, in order to avoid some of the long detours made 
by the new roads, it would be difficult for any one now coming up the 
country from Tamatave to understand what Madagascar travelling was in 
old times, and ‘vas indeed up to a very recent date. Along the coast very 
little of the route now follows the sandy shore, which used to be so fati- 
guing to the, bearers ; for roads have been cut through the belt of vegeta- 
tion which covers the old raised beaches, and handsome timber bridges 
cross the lagoons at several points. That opposite Andavakiniménardna 
is an especially fine one, nearly a quarter of a mile long. A new port for 
taking the canoes for the river voyage to Anddvoranto has been made at 
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Antsarakély, instead of at Mardmby ; so that an hour or more of the for- 
merly very tedious voyage down a narrow creek is avoided, and one starts 
at once ona broad reach of the river. On the Iharoka we may now see the 
novel sight (in Madagascar) of steam tugs, drawing large cargo boats 
full of government stores. It is certainly marvellous what an immense 
amount of work has been carried out by the French authorities during 
the short space of a few months. 

Another change, which is very noticeable in the journey ta the coast, 
is the accommodation provided for travellers, especially for military officers 
and government officials, at all the principal villages on the road. Just 
outside the village three or four large and well-built houses, made of the 
usual native materials, are to be seen. And although primarily built for 
officials, it is not at all difficult for any respectable European, especially 
if provided with a letter from the authorities at either end of the journey, 
to be allowed the use of these ‘travellers’ bungalows,” as they would. 
be called in India. The dirt and discomfort of native houses is thus 
avoided in many places, and it is much more easy than formerly to obtain 
a good night’s rest after a fatiguing day’s journey. 

It may be said in conclusion that the present greatly improved road 
is being still further improved, and the track is being macadamized and 
made practicable for carriages; so that at no distant period it seems 
probable that the journey to or from the coast will be made in some kind 
of wheeled vehicle—omnibus, stage-coach or diligence—which will it be ? 


JamEs SIBREE. (ED.) 











THE CELEBRATION OF THE FETE OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 


Te 14th of July was this year celebrated in a very special way in the 

capital of this new colony of France. Being the first national féte-day 
since Madagascar became, no longer a protectorate but, a colony of the great 
Republic, it was a wise and politic act of the Government to give much 
éclat to the occasion. At early dawn the day was ushered in by salvoes of 
21 guns from each of three batteries, from Forts Duchesne and Voyron, and 
from the centre of the city; and these were repeated at noon, and again in 
the evening. Before 8 o’clock all the troops of various arms jwere drawn up 
in the Mahamasina plain (now ‘Place Richelieu’) for review by His Excellency 
General Gallieni, Governor-general, who took his position om a large stand 
to the north of the plain, where also almost all the foreign residents in the 
Capital, as well as a few distinguished Malagasy, were seated, The review 
really consisted of a ‘march past,’ in which the French troops uf course took 
the lead, their chief officers on horseback, and the regimential colours at 
their head. Then came the Algerians in their picturesque and brightly 
coloured uniforms; then the black troops, Senegalese and Houssas, in 
scarlet caps and scarves ; and lastly, the new levies of Malagasy’ soldiers, 
giving promise of good stuff for fighting purposes. A battery of fieldwgieces 
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drawn by mules completed the display: altogether, from five to six thousand 
troops appeared to be present on the ground. . 

In the afternoon a great variety of games were carried on in the Mahamasi- 
na plain : racing and leaping, and climbing greasy poles, etc., etc., greatly to 
the delight of thousands of spectators, and especially of the fortunate 
winners of the numerous prizes. Soon after sunset the hills and the villages 
for many miles all round the Capital were lighted up by hundreds of fires, a 
most picturesque and pretty sight, and so combining the old native custom 
of ‘har2ndrina’ (but on a much larger scale} with the new celebrations of the 
Republic. And then, as soon asit grew dark, the hundreds of lamps and 
Chinese lanterns, with which most of the public buildings and numbers of 
private houses were decorated, were lighted up. All around the newly 
terraced open space of Andohalo the Malagasy were shown how Europeans 
illuminated their towns at festival times; and the Governor-general’s and 
Etat-major’s residences, the Prevéte, the Post Office, andthe Anglican and 
Roman Cathedrals—especially the former —showed out brilliantly in coloured 
lamps and strings of lanterns, which lighted up the mottoes and banners and 
other decorations. A torch-light procession was another new sight for the 
natives. Starting from the centre of the city, and accompanied by a band of 
music and by mounted officers and soldiers, it wound its way along most of the 
newly-made thoroughfares, and with its torches and lanterns and glancing 
lights made not one of the least picturesque features of that beautiful moon- 
light night. Meanwhile, rockets were sent up from numbers of houses, 
crackers burst in every direction, and the great palace and other buildings 
were lighted up by the glow of red and green and orange ‘flares,’ bringing 
into brilliant relief all the details of their architecture. 

At about 8 o’clock large numbers of people assembled on the higher parts 
of the city and all around the Mahamasina plain to enjoy the spectacle of a 
grand display of fireworks, These were of first-rate quality and very nu- 
merous and varied in character: rockets and Roman-candles, golden rain 
and fire-balls, luminous balloons and fiery serpents and Bengal lights, and 
all the other devices of the pyrotechnist’s art, were lavishly displayed for the 

* enjoyment of the people, the whole ending with a grand douguet of rockets. 
The proceedings of the day were concluded by a reception and ball at the 
Residency, comprising some character dancing and the concerted singin 
of the national air. And so passed off, with great success, a day whic! 
will be long remembered as a red-letter one by the Malagasy, as well as by 
the Europeans residing in Antananarivo. 





THE DIALECTS OF THE MALAGASY LANGUAGE : 


ILLUSTRATED BY LISTS OF 138 COMMON WORDS FROM 24 
DIFFERENT LOCALITIES. 


ie has for a long time past been recognized by all students of the Mala- 
gasy language that until more is accurately known of the provincial 
dialects, our knowledge of the language is very imperfect. While it is 
substantially true that there is only one tongue spoken throughout the island, 
it is also equally true that the dialectal differences are very considerable ; 
and the varieties in pronunciation, as well as in vocabulary, make it 
difficult for a native of Imérina, or a foreigner only conversant with the 
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speech of the Hova, to understand the speech of distant tribes, such as the 
Sakalava, the Taiméro, or the Bara. The differences in vocabulary no 
doubt arise to a considerable extent from the ancient custom of the fady, 
or tabooing words or particles which happen to have become the names, or 
portions of the names, of the chiefs and members of their families.° But 
other differences are probably referable to variety of origin in the varions 
tribes, for the lighter-coloured races of Malaysia and Polynesia, and the 
darker-coloured Melanesian peoples, appear to be all represented among the 
Malagasy. And probably a more full and accurate knowledge of the 
dialects of the island would throw much light upon the origin of the different 
constituents of its population. 

The Hova form of Malagasy has now been pretty fully investigated, and 
its vocabulary, its grammar, its idioms, and other peculiarities are now 
well known to grammarians. Something is also known about the vocabulary 
and grammar of the east and west coast dialects, since as long ago as’ 1842 
the Abbé Dalmond published his Vocabulaire et Grammaire pour les 
langues Malgaches Sakalave et Betsimisara, and his Vocabulaire Mala- 
gache-frangais pour les langues Sakalave et Betsimisara. A little is 
known about the distinctive grammatical forms of the Bétsileo dialect,t and 
large numbers of words have been collected by missionaries stationed in that 
province. And in several of the twenty numbers of the ANNUAL, as 
well as in pamphlets published by missionaries and others describing 
exploratory journeys, many lists of provincial words have been recorded, as 
well as some grammatical peculiarities. t 

From the great advance made by the Hova in the arts of reading and 
writing, the wide spread of education among them, the large amount of 
literature already issued in their dialect, as well as the dominant position 
they held for so long in the country, it seems probable that the Hova form 
of Malagasy will for long keep the precedence it has hitherto held, if it does 
not eventually absorb, as the cultured speech of the country, all the other 
dialects. But however this may be, it 1s indispensible, if we wish to have 
a complete knowledge of Malagasy as a whole, that the dialects should be 
thoroughly investigated, their vocabularies recorded, and their grammatical - 
forms studied, and the whole systematically compared with Hova and with 
each other. This task has still to be undertaken, but it may be hoped 
that when French military officers and civilians shall have settled for some 
time all over the island, some carefully matured plan may be arranged by 
Competent grammarians to collect all the necessary information. 

Until this be done, however, it may be of service to bring together such 
information as we have, and to give in a tabular form particulars which 
have already been obtained. It will be remembered by many readers of the 
ANNUAL that in the number for 1893 (XVII. pp. 123, 124), the Rev. J. Richard- 
son gave us ‘‘A Brief Note on the Dialects of Madagascar," telling us 
that in the May of that year he had, with the cordial permission of the then 
existing government, sent out copies of a list of 184 common Hova words to 
4 Hova governors all over the island, requesting that these afficials 
would fill in the equivalent words used by the people in the districts they 
governed. At the time of writing this ‘Brief Note’? Mr. Richardson had 
only received replies to 24 of these circulars, but hoped that many more 
would still come in. He announced his intention to write a ‘‘booklet’’ on the 
subject, giving a map and full tables embodying the information already 
received, as well as what he hoped still to obtain. He gave at the same 
time a few interesting examples of words he had obtained, and said that 
several of his correspondents had given much fuller lists of words than those 





* +f For the foot-notes, as well as the concluding sentences of these introductory remarks, 
see page following the Tables. 
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lubles showing 158 common Malagasy words from 24 , different Localities. 






































































District RENY ZAZA |ZAZALAHY |ZAZAVAVY 
1 Méramanga, E. Cont. . [tovo 
2 N. fsaika Imanangy, [gy 
saika —_|zazalehilahy|tsaikamanan- 
i lzazalilahy |zazavihavy 
yj do. lzazaviavy 
|,azabitikalhomanafo | do, aft 
jkobonana| do. tsimandriki- 
zazaviavy 
EB. Co. lzacalilahy . |saramba 
10 Mahamanina, S.E, lhomanafo 
0 Androntsinga, N. W. Co. lkiraolahy |tsaikavary 
12 Ambilanjanakémby, N.W.Co, ltsaika —_|tsaikalahy 
13 Ankeilay N. W. Co. . do. Itsaikampisafy 
4 Fierénana, S. Wee. lajaka, _|tsaikalahy |jampela 
lrenaika |jalahy 
ny Wietanana, N W. Cent, :.. jada Injary itsaika, [iactao jzavavy 
16 (E.); N.E. Cent. daday |reny, niny tolokely jkakel; 
a ininy tsaikakelylsedimalaza |ampelavavy 
a Ansan W. Cent. njary, manjalmarify johary aaa 
1 Vakinankaratra, Cent. kilonga, |kilongalaby |kilongavavy, 
jtsaika,ho- manany 
manafo {homanafo jomanat 
% Andsibé, Bélanona, S.E. lniny lanajaza, 
1 Betsiléo, Ambéhimahasda(S. Ikilonga’ |kilongalahy |kilongabavy 
Ikilongalahy |kilongavavy 
3 do Ambshitaandrise do jazapel 
Shimandréso do. |rie —_fréne lanaj Janajazapela 
34 Bara,  Ihdsy, S. Cent. Jendry idk Prererensd Ricagabatye 
mother child) son daughter 
mére enfant | fils fille 
* Also, anakapela. + Also, Jalonga, 
1 jZANARA Vapy = |LEHILAHY| VEHIVAVY (RAHALABY|/RAHAVAVY|ANADAHY 
vy 
a val: /manany 
) oe s 
Inamana lilahy lvihavy by vavy|rohanadahy 
5 ao. riavy lampirahals?| Lampirehas etch ena 
ronamana,! do, Jolombavy y 
lnamana ” lolondahy 
Tjimaka {do, hilaby lveiavy 
: do. jisey Tehivavy 
ha a 
izy 
Nhnaka — lwaly jmanangy = {rdkilahy Inpirahaws” 
u lvaly lmpisafy —|rahambany {ampirahava-| 
x lampisafy Evy] 
4 fanaka, —|valy, jaojao—‘fampela, mpi-|mpirahalahylandry 
terako — ifiandra jsafy, barera |itay troka, rahavy —fanadaha 
Impirahamba lanalahy 
S| do, valy Impisafy lzay, zandry jrenilahy 
16 laitra via land: lanalahy 
” lzareo lvebihavy, —|rahalaha a 
rera 
Whanaka —|faharoa . 
1 anajanaka,|valy jahamoka, |ampela, tsai-|zay, zandry |rahavave 
fanal ffandra ‘fnaheda_ ka, ampisafy 
x» lnamana _lilahy lviavy 
a lampela 
2 pel 
33 baa (Qahovallahilahy Isafy 
Yfanaka __|valy,ampe-|nahoda asap, mpi-| 
Echild fhusband, man woman brother's jsister’s jsister’s 
| jwife [mel bro, [frére] sist. [scour] bro. [scour 
FI enfant |mari, fem-lhomme femme _[frére d'un fsceur d'une |frére d'une 
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ANABAVY RAIBE RenrpseE [Isa [IRAY. (ROA _) TELO 
1 lanakavy — belahy bibe jiraika |roika, rey 
2 'dadilahy dadivavy araika roy 
3 do. do. aroy 
4 |rohanaba- ‘razanalahy razanavavy | raika roy 
lvy,anakavy 
§ jroana razanalahy tazanavavy | raiky roy tilo 
6 janakavy do, iazambavy | raika do, 
7 |do. do, do, do, 
8 Ido, iazandahy iaza, razana | raika do, 
9 inca razana | dadivary paipo 
10 dadilahy 'do, raika roaroa 
m do. |do, roy mamoko 
2 do. asako isaka tetelo, 
1, Tazako, matoa ladiva' rail To} semy 
a dadilahy Ibabey. af 7 pe 
45 |anakavy _belahy bibe, bevavy] tokana raila roy, 
16 |do, ‘do, matoa iraika tsilalako | | tielo 
17} matoany i sroy mamoko 
. |njarahibe | iraiky i 
18 fanakavy —) bababe,abarazana  endrirazana i 1 tilo 
endribe i 
19 janakavy | razambe \razambe | 
20 ' raika | roe 
ar do. |do. 
22 lanabave |raebe stenebe isaka | do, roy 
23 ababe endribe 
24 : 
E. [brother's | grandfather jgtandmother (number Jone ‘two three 
sister 
F, {sour grandpére jgrandmére nombre jun, une | deux trois 
Jd’un frre 
EFATRA | Dimy | Ewin} Fito Varo | Srvy | Foto 
1 iotsa 
2 jefatsa \tsiota 
3 Ido. leny 
4 lefatry 
5 jinina 
6 ldo. folo taka 
Z 
8 
16 |mamoko i 
1" tsiota 
12 |efatsefatsa |paipo + —_|tsota 
13 \do.* psipo 
1% iimilimy _enincnina litofto —[valovalo |sivisivy 
Itsota, dobo 
lfaifo tsiota 
+ [pai Itsiota 
pore ldo. ldovy da 
himy tsiota, eni 
|dimey leny Isivey 
lene 
lmanaraka jeny manarabalo, 
ny limy feito 
five oz ‘oven | eight | nine | tem 
cing six sept huit nouf | diz 




















© goxsivampolo. tso=paipo ambinifole; G6o=mtsota ambinifolo. {8o—dova-polo. 
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IRAIKAM- | ROA AMBI-( ROAPOLO ZATO. ARIVO LATAKA 
BINIFOLO | NIFOLO A 
Aha vato 
i| 4 = roampolo* angaro 
i] ® s vato 
i] 3 3s valahana 
i]s + voto 
6) og q roapolo taka do. 
7 s . 
8} > > roipolo talava 
9| 8 € voto 
10 a s vonto 
u g 
a voto 
ul ’e 3 tsotsoka 
4 = voto 
15 # 8 debo 
al 8 z Soto, kend 
y| 2 3 to, fikendry, 
3 4 fitsotsaka 
8 8 folo +0} do., tsotsoka 
3 g ” bie 
wl 2 s zato  iraika |arivo iraiky | kiboha 
2 E, ee jato latake 
n| ye 2 ! kiboa 
2) 23 8 | voto 
23) a roepolo 
= a P 
4) 
=] eleven twelve [twenty Bundred Thousand | genitals 
F] onze douze | vingt cent mille genitoires 
* 60=tsiotampolo, 
Ranjo K1B0 Vopy | LOHALIKA /ANKIHIBE | ANKIHIKELY 
x |voavitsy | llohalitra 
2 Ikirandra roko lfory | ‘tondrobe _| tondrokely 
3 do. otraka i ankisay 
4 kkirindro ldo., vohoka lohalitry ‘fanondrobe | ankihisay 
5 lrandro ldo, do, | ldo, i ankisay 
6 |do. lvohoka jkapilam-body |lohamalony ‘ankiby —_| hinkin (g) 
7 |voavitsy ldo. loalitra H hinkina 
8 lrandro itroka ltsipoko do. 
9 |kirindra hinky 
10 lsarotro jvoly ipoka ankisay 
1 ldo. fpndohamalo 
ay ltroka Jroly, itoboha thongotso | 
13 frandro 'sarotro ‘katrokatro_tondrobe | kiky 
14 |voavitsy i i lankibe ankikely 
15 fkirindro llohalitra | 
16 |voavintsy _|votraka lo. ‘ankobe 
: i ‘renibe tana-| kikitanana 
17 frandra, lkory Johalit na 
Ikirango (ee, kidara, Wels v rambo tana-| rambotanakely 
18 |randro fisafoa \voly i be 
19 frandro |vohoka lohatiky | anakan- 
20 fkirango troka : tanana 
reninkibe- |anakanakiky 
2x fkirango Itroka, fo lifimbody tanana 
22 fkirango troke, sarotro |do, lohaleke lrenibetanga| do. 
23 Ido. iroka oly . ‘do. anakiky 
rump 7 knee finger 
croupe | genou pouce doigt 
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FALADIA TAMPON-DOHA | KIHO | TRATRA SOROKA (MARINA 

1 

allambambity —|loha lkokohy {haranka akitiny ¢ 

3] do. Ihevohevo do, lsoroko jankiting 
4lampeladia kihokibo| lavay o 

5 do. |farantratra |tanamavay ‘to 

6 do. do, lhavay, _tanjo-to, ten(g)any 

7 do. faratratra avy" [navay{to, amin’ azy 

a lhavay 

9|falahatra janarin-doba Ikikiho lavay | 

10 lambantombokea| Ikihokiho| ' i 

" lavay ankitiny 

2 kibo j iti 
33[lelatomboka, *|henoheno, betro iteie lavay ankitiny 

lfanitsaka® 

14 |lambantombokalfoi-doha ‘harana,man-ffilanja demeka, to 

15 ‘jehazeha—javay mahity”  [(tany) 
16|felatomboka, fkabeso + miko lanavay to (olona), lemaka 
17/lelantomboka | ihavay \diombifamototra 
18 |faletsy mangy | {oo Ito 

1g |hongo |tampokabeso ¢ lflanja, avay |demoka, to 
20|ati-tongotsa hharana,tritry 

21|felatomboka _amboavoandoha lmitomoetsa 

22| do. Jamboevoondoha |hoho 

23|felantomboka |voevoendoha jsoroke mare 
24llelahongotra__|voivoy ary, soa fanahy 
EL sole | crown elbow breast (shoulder true ~ 
F.!  plante | sommet. coude poitrine jépaule | vrai 





Lit. “the treader.” In Betsileo, Aadeso means “brains.” { Also meaning ‘proper, 
suitable,’ 





























JMELOKA \MAHITSY |NIFY |MOLOTRA |SOFINA  (MASO VOLO 
1 ps \matsaraka [iby lsony fadiny anenty 
a ) Ihy do. lsofy do. faneva 
3 do, 
4 [miloka hy ltadiny jrorofrondoha 
5| do. do. randrana,vo~ 
6 ltadin(g)y do., do. 
H ltadiny do. 
do. | do, 

Yormaingoka jah a If 
Tolmaingoka ety {hy Ison} fanenty 
n lndhy do. do. tmaramara 
13] . do, sofy inty _Imaromanana 
13mengoka —_|mitsoraka | do. sony, fana- fijery, fpiba |maramara 
r4lmamosavy mahity|bi [mitsasofy lmaroy, 
15imivandiha do. do. | lmaromana 
16, (hazo) ltadiny ifanenty |marama 
vy Inity lsomy tadioy lmaramara 
r8lmanan.tsata lhihy do. ffipalotra — |maromena 

7 {mitsa| |, (fibaino _ {fanety, maroy 
tgdrinebaka |vokatra, [hy fanitsy, |sony, fana- ltadiny, sofy, |volojaky, fa’ 
ao [mahity| vangy| 
a1 ify lsomy 
al 20)) ldo. do. 
23|miczoke (ha-| Ido. do. jsofy {ty,|maroy 
aqimanantsata hhy do. do. fizaka, fanc- 
E jerooked, upright — tooth > lips car eye jhair 

guilty 
Pilcourbe, cou-|dreit, hon-|dent hévre loreille Jil cheveu 

pable néte 
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Hono AMPNGA|VANJA jHETSY  TAPITRISA  [PIRY |MASOANDRO 
1 |ranjakoho, , Hl 
ay pene t \matsana 
3 fangofo lpondy jmasoandra 
4 lo. heh ymasova 

lranjanakeho |patry, fara che aro, tsy [hoatrinona | 
i ingofo meh ; Inetsiketsika hita ho zakaina| ! 
7|ranjanakobo| do. —poditra® | rey hitsy 
8| do. 
g |vazanakoho |fara pondy 
wagoto a o masomaha 
uilngofo pondy i - 
dlangofo do. \ | do, [mayt 
1) do. H ! do. 
| zava, pondy| | visike landromahery, 
15, \ Nongan-isaka,t jisika jpitserakay 
Wangufo jpondy 'tsi-tambo isakal {mahamay$ 
1] do. Ikirio do. H do. 
18} | do. ‘ Ihoatrino = |magova 
igfihaotso —_tancha | do. \ do. 
9 Ipatry \ hoatrino —|sahonaka 
2alvoho lapinga Ihetse —_—tapitsisa 
23Mfitsongo 
Py lmahenika 
E nail sbicld (gunpowder hundred million how many — (sun 

. thousand | : 

F,ongle lbouclier Ipoudre cent mille ‘million combien soleil 


























. ‘uncountable,’ { Lit. ‘burning eye,’ the Hova word meaning 














(VOLANA ANDRO {ALINA |MARAINA | HARIVA HERINANDRO 
1 Hahaly matimaraina, 
2 |fanjava jaka | folakandro 
3 | do. andra aliny maraindraina 
4 do. 
mandraina ini 
5 |vaolana amaraina,kia-| heriniaay 
A ha barivariva ) and 
6 mazavabe mizin(g) ) mandrena, irin(g} ire 
7 mizing” |Ikiaka andro | folakandro 7 
8} mandraina | sondronandro 
9 
10 . 
1 |fanjava mabamay _|matonaly | maray herimahamay 
12 |fanjava, do. maika vaky volana do. 
ty ndo,—|matsana—— | maizinkiny | kiakandro do. 
14 | vola, fanjava, mahika — | mara . 
15 |fanjirika,fano-| mahamay maraindray ;tofitra herimabamay 
16 [ndro, kiaka : 
17 |fanjava® alila do. / 
18 /fanjavana ahaly, aly | maray | ‘ 
19 | boara aly y maray, kiaka | valikandro 
20 | fanjavaly,vola vaky andro | sondrona 
a kiaka 
22 | vola say andro . 
23 ale mangapitso 
4 | fanjava aly maray herengandro 
‘E. moon day jnight morning ‘evening week, 
F. lune jour | nuit matin soir semaine 





© When a relative is dead, ‘vo/ana’ is not used 
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\VoLA (VOLAFOTSY |VOLAMENA|VOLANA|MAIZINA | MAZAVA] KELY 
1 
2 [fanjava Hfanjavafotsy |fanjavamenalfanjava |faniky —fmatsana _|hely 
3 |do. fo. fo. do. |faninky do, 
; i Imizina kitika 
5 {rola vaolana_|mizin(g) lbitikey 
6 |do. | lmandakato} ((dilanitralbitita 
7 lnangy Imizina —_|mitaki-vo- |kely, hily 
3 lmezina and robe _|bitaka 
9 Imizina do, 
24 __ |fanizina manjava —|kidika 
1iffanjava anjavamata- |fanjavamena |fanjava |maiky 
12] do. ndy} do, | do. Ihely 
13] do. Hanjavafotsy do. do, _jimbola__fmatsana _jbitika 
14] do. droala | do. __ffaniky kedy, bitika, 
15] do. lvolafotsy fanjavamena |fanjava ‘masay 
15 do. ifanjavafotsy do. fo. |fanixina 
17] do. anjamalandy do. do. ; itike, hely 
18] do. Hanjavafotsy lmaiky  {mangiraka [nel 
19} do. lvola—mizina Ikedikedy 
2olmasinara maina |mibana_bitika, ely 
21] may 
22 o. 
23) . kelo 
24[fanjava Jmaika _Imanjava_lkedy 
F.jmoney silver gold month dark flight little 
Filmonnaie ar- [argent jor Imois obscure Jclarte petit 

gent _~ 








© There are some interesting points in the provincial words for the Hova equivalents of 
‘fortnight,’ three weeks,’ new moon,’ ‘full moon,’ and ‘mooilight,’ to which hope to refer 
again ; but the lists have been so mixed up by the compositors, that I at length despaired of 
putting them straight, and have therefore cancelled them,—J,S. 























LAPA ) HENA  )ANTSY ‘Vy { VATO | TANY (KATSAKA) TSARAVA. 
x lombimaty — fkiso Isakitsaky 
2\doany meso Itsakotsako jraozy 
3 lombimaty miso, kiso do. 
4 ldidinaomby [kiso lsakitsaky 
5| lombimaty | do. do, 
Stranigleby | do. do. do. |fnaritra e 
z{trano do, do. do. 
a do, | ao. do, 
9 rasaomby _jmeso ftsako ——tsaravao 
rollonaka do, 
11|zomba do. lmeso lembokaltsakotsako |koezy 
a tual do. fsa) Ee, 
1 Jo lon do, (do) joi 
7 anfobe, ona-farafo flo, Yandiy | lombokaltandrasska foe narofy 
r5|volamena ‘ombimaty [meso \Gtitikea jtsakotsako jkoezy 
16 do. lmoso do. fmanao akory 
1 do. do. |taolan. do, do. 
rélzomba meso = tany,t sake —_mendrika va 
rlonaka lnarafo _—iesa, Kiso, * fandra- do. |salama 
20tranobe iso | mbato 
2 mesa | Itsaho anao akory e 
22 ! tanet tsakotsako | 
23] i mesa ‘manao akoré 
zajtonaka | | do, ' {tsako -|masina maha. 
t { | i zo0a-nono 
‘E_jgovernment_ meat Tknife ironstone carth  jindian-cornjsalutation toa 
house noble 
FiJmaison du |viande —|couteau_—ffer_—_picrre | terre {mais _fealut 4 un sei 
gourerneur gneur 

















* Taolan-tany, lit, ‘earth-bones’ (Antsihanaka). 
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| Tsama | Ratsy | MApIO | MALOTO! RA | MANDEHA 
Imeva lraty ‘makéta RA 
! ' lio 
imande! 
Isarabe \ lio midcha lio 
fmendrika | lmiainga ra 
mahatsara - lmenge ra 
meva® — |tsy man- mangalina, man. Imideraka ra 
(ary! (gatrkeatrakal 
maleotra | 
. { i jmiboa-dra 
lratsy _jmalio | H 
j ___|miboaka tio 
' i io |mandeha lio 
Jsoa ' ‘malaotra do. do, 
[arikajraty —_jmalio ‘do. 
jmeava men-\do. ido. lio 
. a i | imandeha lio 
sjeka izay nareo {mendrika |tsy man- mangarana—_|maleotsy lavy ra 
wsoava mandry soa Gary} Imakéta’ lio ido, 
. jratymalio gerona —_pitrokajmandeha_pi- 
j Ido. ldo. ‘do. ! [tsoka 
rofsara ' malcotsa imijotso ra 
zofmahereza do. 
| json ltsa soa mangajahaja—_|makota 
n| ! lmintina Imiloa ra 
3 [soa Imainty 
al tmalio Imaity lio |mandeha lio 
E good-bye ‘clean r jo bleed 
Fradieu ropre |saigner 
Tsara tarehy 5 tsara fanaby, B., >= 
JAMBA |MANDRINGAMAHIRATRA) — ENY Tsia | ANIo ; OMALY 
{pelaka mandeba jay, aiky Itsay, tsiandry|miany | 
i itangoka lia 
imiringotra |mahita lene anito 
\do, ldo. ny any 
ld + do, la homaly 
Imitsinga —jmahita lohd, asa. niany —jlomaly 
lmitringa - Itsiay, oho, | 
tsia, tsiatsay |do. Nobomaly 
Imitsinga —_mibana ah-ho ldo. ilcomaly 
ldo. lsiany ido, llomaly 
lmitongalia |mahita ldo. landroany 
jehe |do, 
lmitsinga ldo. jehe Iniany | 
ldo. lsivandy H 
lmiketraika, |soaiby jeba sy i izao —janito 
lmitongay ldo. 
15602 lmitringo  jmahita lo. lehe Iniany 
v6 maizi-masoldo, ldo, jo. ldo. i 
ldo. ldo. lenka lche, alaka niany —_fmoaly 
Feombo le sza laha | ' 
‘kilimay, 
lmitsingy _|mahety leka,eaza —_|ché, tsi-andryjanito, ny landroliletsy, 
[anyflilatea 
i lmahita leika, tsiary, ahay [niany — jlaomaly 
lmanaitsa _tsarabe jaa ‘do, 
Imangaitse liae lede, ebony any fomalé 
‘mitsongay Jeka lehea__[anito 
lame lto see clearly |yes Pry Itoday [huilyesterday 
| 'boiteux voir ui non lanjourd’ {hier 
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RagA- AFAR’ AFAR’ | VELONA| MATY [MANDEVI- | MISAONA, 
MPITSo | AMPITSO | OMALY | NA 
y jafaka i mandala 
alamaraina do. i lmamoy ldo. 
3lamaray lafaka maray | ‘naty do, |do, 
4 faina |afaka marainaltambadiky | lmanary ldo. 
sjamaraina —|afak’ amarai-laomaly [vilona _jafakaina |mandivina 
na . ‘do, 
6\do. mandrei-|do. do, H Imandefiratsy |mitravoka 
mandrona lambadihy —_|roanitrony 
lnaratra |manary mandala 
pmandreina [ay mandrainajambadiky \diso do, ldo, 
8)mandraina ‘do, lomaly ldo, jdo, 
ido. fembsaiky Itsimisy ldo, 
1 lherony vay omby Imamoy mandala 
uilmaray [dole |do. 
y2jamaray lafaka maray Ivelo Inaty manongan- Ido, 
13/do, ido. \do. jmiasa |mioja 
14ldo. Ido. jrobaka |mizavatsy |mandala 
15/do, ldo. mbovelo | do. ldo, 
tOlamaraina do. lnafoy  jampamoiza- |do, 
17] do. lairony lroatron: ola ® 
a8lrahamaray _[afaka marainaldo, lvelola fotake lmiasa lolo |miojy 
tolmaray, kaikyjafaka maray| velo nafina —_|mifaratea oai- 
aclmaraina _|terak’ andro ldo. ebkateto lmanary [tsambina 
ay lratrony imihotoka 
2 
‘a3jangehandro: ratrofako- velo imate Imandeve miheteke 
male 
24|maray lafaky ny ma-lratrony do. —ffolaka  |mandevy —|mandala 
ray 
E.jto-morrow {day after day before [living dead [to bury )to lament 
to-morrow yesterday lamenter, 
Fldemain —laprés demain lavant hier vivant mort —lenterrer_[pleurer 
MIFALY | MITOMANY (MIHOMEHY (RANOMASO |FARAFARA \eatS™¥ Vary 
1 
almiravo Me bany ” 
3}miravoravo i. 
aldo. [mihomihy itrara 
sido. ltany lmitohatra, ido kibany jake 
6ltsikafara mi. lo, jkitrara ido, 
‘voady 'do,, kibany 
inirave Ibereoka —‘[mitohaka j 
do. mitoaka itrara 
glmiravoravo Imiravoa io, liafika 
roldo, lo, 
| jmitokotoky |mahetsamaso |kibany filamake 
1] lranompane- ldo, lmaily 
13|misinisiny {nty| \do. 
{hakal |ranompane- [talatala] [ev 
14\miravo Imitany, miro-/mitohaka {aty}io., | kitrely iby fanda-lfanodo 
15{d0, Ikibana filamaky 
16\do, lmitany do, fvelatra 
17\misinisiny lo, do, ido. 
18lmisandrats do. | kobana ——falamaka |fanodo 
mitate [sted [tihy} [try* 
rg|ravo Imitany jorapehy _franopanety fkibany, fan-  [fandamaka fanctri- 
20] manjaka mime lafika — |varey 
2y lmitagny  jomeke lfandreana 
2 do. lvare 
23|mifale ido. jmihehe ranom-pizaha| 
24\miravoravo_|mitany iranom-pijery ‘kibany iby imely 
E,ffe rejoice ffo weep tears bedstead (mat rice 
Firejouir Ipleurer, cri armes Icouchette __Inatte is 

















W Also, mely, 
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LAMBA | TOMPO [ANDEVO |RANO —[VARATRA -HELATRA,{VOHITRA 
| TSELATRA 
1 |sembo |fbeazana | 
2 |sikina lamporia _|mahetsaka [hotroka thelatsa —tanaina 
3 |simbo fvavia do. do. 
4 |sembo 
5 |simbo ffbeazana dive 
6 do. sembo | do, do. tarika : do. 
7 antsidy* zanahary —_{zanak’ andra- lkodokodoka, tanimbey 
8 ‘sembo [no] Imadiovazan= . 
9 do. fakoho! tanina 
to 'sikina H tana 
i siky lamporia -—_|mahetsaka do, 
. do, |hotroka 
1} do. do, 
3 lroandria 
anakombe lhotroka, ham-|helatsa, so- bongo 
14 siky, tafy { faniraka, abily|tsimorika {py (koka'tana 
15 siky lampy itanana 
6 jsembo . \ 
17} do. ltale, fiasy Imahetsaka lmainelatra jkovohy 
18|siky lale, ranan- _|abily Itsimaota tana 
19| do,, sahimbo|fibezana [dria|zaza minom- |mapitsaka [ampy lafon’ ampy 
20h ! by, zaza 
arj jan-trano! mpina vohitsa 
22 itopo londevo \ lvaratse Inclatso 
3 do. tana 
24 |siky lfiasy (maombe mahale _lampy do, 
E, garment lord, master [slave water thunder lightning Jfown, vil- 
t lage 
F. vétement —_|maitre, pro- [esclave Jeau ltonnére éclair ville, vil- 
! prietaire | lage 





* Tonelatra, men's lamba ; antsidy, women's do. 
(Concluded from page 106). 


he had sent for, as well as other information, well worth preservation, 
about the speech of the people where they lived. Mr. Richardson was 
unable to print his booklet before he left for furlough in 1894; neither did he 
take any farther steps in this direction on his return to Madagascar in 1896. 
Owing probably partly to the political changes that had occurred during his 
absence, he got no additional lists before he left again for England 
last June ; but he kindly handed over all the lists to me just before leaving, 
giving me permission to make any use of them I saw fit. As Mr. Richard: 
son, much to the regret of all his friends, will probably not return again to 
Madagascar, I think it will be of service to tabulate here the information he 
had obtained as to the dialects of the island. I greatly wish that he had been 
able to carry out himself his project ; it would have been an interesting and 
valuable addition to the New Malagasy English Dictionary, and to the 
Malagasy for Beginners, for which we all owe him our grateful thanks. 


These Tables have taken up more space than I expected, so the conclu- 
ding portion must be deferred until our next issue. I hope at the same time 
to point out a few of the most interesting results arising from a study 
ofthese various dialectal forms of Malagasy. 

JAMES SIBREE. (ED.) 
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Recent Earthquakes—All residents in the interior of Madagascar know that 
almost every year shocks ofearthquake are felt; but these are usually very 
slight, and no damage is done to life or property. During this year, however, 
slight shocks have been very numerous, and on some days and nights the 
earth has appeared to be in a constant state of tremor. These earth move- 
ments have been felt more especially towards the west of Imérina, and near 
the region of old volcanic disturbance about Lake Itasy, where it is said that 
hundreds of slight shocks have been experienced during the last seven or 
eight months. But in the months of October and November these were felt 
very sensibly in and around the Capital. On the night of Nov. 2nd four or 
five sharp movements occurred, the second of which, at 1.38 a.m., was more 
violent than anything remembered by the Malagasy, and sesms to have 
awakened the whole population in alarm. Chimney stacks were thrown down, 
walls were cracked, and ceilings damaged, but happily no life appears to have 
been lost. This earthquake appears to have been felt over a very wide extent 
of country, from Tamatave and the east coast to Mévatanana away north-west, 
and as far as the Bétsiléo province in the south. It had the effect of stopping 
temporarily the mineral spring at Antsirabé, which is so exactly like Vichy 
water in its chemical properties ; although, curiously enough, the hot-water 
springs, within a few yards of the other, were not affected. In the Ifanja 
marsh, a few miles south of Itasy, a small mud geyser is said to have appear- 
ed.—JAMES SIBREE. (ED.) 


OBITUARY.— Messrs. Escande and Minault.—Although all readers of the 
ANNUAL are acquainted with the great loss experienced by Paris Missiona: 
Society in the murder of two of their missionaries during this year, we thin’ 
it only due to their memory to put the terrible event on record in our pages. In 
brief therefore, we record that in the month of May M. le Pasteur Benjamin 
Escande, who came to this country in October 1896, and M. le Pasteur Paul 
Minault, who had only arrived here three or four weeks previously, were on 
their way to the Bétsiléo province, to which M. Minault had been appointed 
as amissionary. They travelled through the country west of the usual road 
to the south, and at a place called Ambatondradama, on Friday the 21st of 
May, were attacked by a party of brigands and shot, almost before they had 
rated that they were in any danger. Their bodies were, however, recovered 
and taken to the Anglican Mission Station of Ramainandro, where they were 
reverently interred by the Rev. E. O. McMahon. 

After a month or so a Memorial Service was held at Ramainandro, which 
was attended by representatives of the Protestant missions, and where a 
military officer, representing the General Commanding-in-Chief, pronounced 
a funeral oration upon the two murdered missionaries, eulogizing their devotion 
to duty and their dying as brave soldiers of their Master. 

M. Escande had been for some years a missionary in Senegal, and during 
his furlough at home had, with much self-denial, come out to Madagascar to, 
undertake the superintendence of the Paris Mission here, until its reinforce- 
ment by a permanent staff of missionaries. He was most indefatigable in 
doing his utmost to help and strengthen the Protestant congregations, who 

specially needed encouragement during the early part of this year; and they 
owe him a debt of gratitude for his timely and cheerfully-given assistance. 
M. Minault gave up a church at Gensac, where he was very popular as 
a preacher and greatly beloved as a pastor, from a conviction of a divine 
call to mission work in Madagascar. He was a man of exceptional powers 
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and force of character, and seemed to be just fitted for a long and success- 
ful career of labour in this country. God saw fit, however, to take him and his 
companion to higher service, and their tragic death has aroused the Protestant 
churches of France to unusual interest and liberality in sending out large 
reinforcements to the Paris Society’s mission in this island. 

Pastor Andrianaivoravelons.—We also much regret to have to record the 
death, at Réunion, on the rst of August, of one of the most well-known, 
intelligent, and respected of the Malagasy pastors, Joseph Andrianaivorave- 
lona. He was in many respects a very remarkable man. As a preacher and 
speaker he had a wonderful power and command of his own language ; he 
was a true orator, and very few Malagasy could move an audience as he was 
able to do, for he knew how to employ illustration and figure and proverb in 
amasterly way. His knowledge of Scripture was very full, and he had great 
variety and freshness in his treatment of texts, and great readiness in speaking 
appropriately and to the point on any subject. As uative pastor of the Me- 
morial Church of Ampamarinana and of its extensive district he exercised 
much influence, and often accomplished a large amount of work; for he has 
been known to preach on some Sundays, when itinerating in the country, from 
ten to twelve times! For many years he assisted the Committee appointed 
to revise the Malagasy Bible, and, as Mr. Cousins has said in the following 
article in this ANNUAL, the present Revised Version owes very much to 
his good judgment, taste and knowledge of his native tongue, many of the 
most felicitous and idiomatic expressions having been suggested by him. 
The Malagasy Hymn-book also owes many of its best and most favour- 
ite hymns to Andrianaivo, and his name will be held in loving remem- 
brance by the people wherever his hymns continue to be sung in native 
Christian congregations. Some sixteen of his compositions are included in 
the Hymn-book, and few hymns are more popular than ‘‘Feso, Zomfo lehsbe” 
(339), ‘40 ny lanitra tsara tokoa”’ (315), ‘He ! tonga’ ho antsika” (306), 
Be “Ry Fehovah, Tomponay” (173), etc. Andrianaivoravelona, as a young 
man, endured some hardships during the later persecutions of Ranavalona I. ; 
and he was the first student who entered the Theological Institute of the 
L.M.S. at its commencement in 1869. For several years he was one of the 
three chaplains of the Palace Church, and for a long time past he has been 
one of the most prominent and influential leaders of Malagasy Protestant 
Christianity. His death, in his 62nd year, removes one of the links with the 
earlier period of Christian effort in this country. A previous number of the 
ANNUAL (No. XL, 1885, pp. 78-82) contains a translation, by Mr. H.E. Clark, 
of a valuable paper by Andrianaivoravelona on ‘The Ancient Idolatry of the 
Hova,” which may be still read with interest by all who wish to understand 
the ancient beliefs of the people. 

Reminiscences of Bible Revision.*—Ten years ago to-day, on April 3oth, 1887 
(which in that year fell on a Saturday), we completed our revision of the 
Malagasy Bible. Already the event seems to be slipping into the remote 
past. The years have passed rapidly, and the interval, as 1 look back on it, 
seems brief when compared with the eleven years of steady work we expend- 
edon our revision. As our weekly meeting falls to-day on the anniversary 
of the completion of our long task, I should like to say a few words that are 
suggested to me by that circumstance. You will, I know, excuse the apparent 
egotism involved in this, as the matter itself has for all of us the deepest 
interest. And first of all, as to the workers. How few who took part in the 
revision are still with us in Madagascar! As I look down the list of revi- 
sers, I see that out of a total of twenty-three, only six are still in the island. 
Two (the Rev. R. Toy and Mr. L. Street) have been called to their reward ; 











"A paper read at the weekly meeting of Missionaries in Antananarivo by the Rev. W. E, 
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the others are seattered about in different parts of the world. Four (Raini- 
jésy, Andriandny, Andriamamanga and Ralaidrivony) of our native helpers 

ave also been removed by death. As I go back in thought to the starting 
of our work, one figure especially rises up before me. It is that of William 
Johnson, who, as Secretary of the general Conference of Protestant mis- 
sionaries convened to consider the need for a new version of the Scriptures, 
had all the preliminary arrangements under his care. There were many 
delicate points to be considered, and William Johnson, with his sunny 
disposition and calm good sense, was eminently the man to act as the 
convener of such a conference. He did not himself become a member of the 
Revision Board, but we always had his sympathy and appreciation of our 
work. The first meeting of the revisers was held under his roof, in the house 
now occupied by Mr. Sims. He was younger than some of those over 
whom it was his duty to preside at that meeting ; and now we think of him 
and of his bright, gentle, and loving wife as among the noble army of mar- 
tyrs for Christ in this land. 

Aud now what shall I say of our work? As I recall those Wednesday 
sittings of six or seven hours each, many thoughts and memories come into 
my mind. I often found my own position a trying one, as my responsibilities 
were so much greater than those of any other member of the Board. I could 
never devolve my duties upon another, but from beginning to end of each 
sitting I had to be in the chair. We had many warm discussions as we 
sat around that revision table, but the longer we worked together the 
more did we trust one another's utter sincerity, and recognise that we had 
but one aim, viz. to give to the Malagasy Christians of future generations 
the very best translation of the Bible it lay within our power to produce. 
One thing often astonished me, viz. that some of our warmest discussions 
were about apparently trivial matters, such as the spelling of proper nouns, 
or the introduction of foreign terms, like ferment and prophet. I may say 
that in my judgment certain concessions in matters of this kind to the wish- 
#8 (or, shall I say, to the conservatism ?) of our native helpers, made by Mr. 
Dahle just before our final meeting, tended very much to make the transla- 
tion more acceptable to the natives generally. Great honour is due to our 
little band of native helpers ; and often, as I read the Bible now, I come 
across turns of expression that we owe to their care. Among these helpers 
no one deserves higher commendation than our friend Andrianaivoravélona, 
and though no longer among us in person, whenever the Bible is read in our 
churches, he still speaks to us in many an idomatic phrase inserted at his 
suggestion. Whatever may be said of the version we have produced, it can 
never be called ‘‘a one man’s translation.’’ All helped to mould the sen- 
tences, and to make them such as we find them to-day. 

Ten years have passed away, and the Revised Bible has become familiar 
to us. We have it now in various forms: in the large size of the first edition, 
in the smaller size of the ‘‘Shilling Bible,” and now, thanks to the patient 
work of Miss Gilpin, and the editorial care of Mr. Richardson, we have the 
small and most convenient Marginal Reference edition. During the past 
ten years we have had ample opportunity of testing the value of the transla 
tion. I may say that I have been both surprised and gratified at the very 
small amount of hostile criticism it has encountered. That it has blemishes 
not a few, I know well; but I have found more of these in my own private 
reading than I have had pointed out to me by others. 

I think I am not mistaken in believing that our native Christians show a 
growing love for the translation. I may perhaps in this be guilty of transfer- 
ing my own feelings to others; but I have an impression that the public 
reading of the Bible to-day is more appreciated that it was when we stumbled 
along (as we did 25 years ago) with Mr. Griffiths’ translation, and tried to 
amend it as best we could while reading. I had a pleasing testimony as to 
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the appreciation of our translation from Mr. Walen. He told me, as we were 
travelling home together, how much he loved our version of the Psalms, often 
reading it in preference to the Norwegian version. Others have also spoken 
to me in a similar way. One missionary no longer here used often to cry 
out against the antiquated and obscure style of the English Bible, and to 
say how much clearer he found the Malagasy. I have never myself attain- 
ed to this exalted state of admiration. But I do believe firmly that we have 
been able to give the natives a version they love and will not allow to die, 
but will cherish as one of their most highly prized national treasures. Days 
of future revision will doubtless come; but our work will, Iam convinced, in 
all its main features remain as the solid basis of such work. We who have 
witnessed the recent disturbance in Madagascar may congratulate ourselves 
that this translation work was accomplished in quieter times than the pre- 
sent. Great political changes have taken place, and corresponding changes 
will pass over the speech of the people. But our translation will stand as a 
landmark, and as an interesting specimen of the language of the people of 
Imérina before these great changes took place. 

This translation for which we laboured has to-day an honoured position in 
the land. The open Bible is the glory of our Protestant churches. Let us 
each do our utmost to maintain for it'a place of prominence and honour in 
our public services. Let us especially do our utmost to indoctrinate our 
students and pastors with the importance of the public reading of the Scrip- 
tures. This open Bible, speaking in a tongue familiar to the people, telling 
them of the One God and the One Mediator, will we believe be the zgis of 
our Protestant churches against the attacks of Roman error. Our people, 
as they listen to the Bible thus read in the services, or study it in their Romes’ 
find nothing of the authority of the Pope, nothing of angelic or saintly 
mediators ; they hear of no sacrificing priest, of no Mary, Queen of Heaven, 
but of the one great loving Father, and of his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Who says to us: “I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life; no man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.’ 

Our hope for the future of Protestant Christianity in this land rests upon 
our belief that this word God has given us shall not return unto Him void. 
We have of late seen much work broken up. But with the great Apostle we 
can say: ‘‘The word of God is not bound.” It is working still in many a 
mind; and it will work, and none shall hinder. May God grant those who 
follow us anid enter into our labours may have the happiness of seeing this 
gracious word of God preached and loved and obeyed in every province of 
this great island. 

Laokan-drano, or Queer kinds of Food.—The staple food of the Malagasy is rice, 
but they eat as a relish with it a great variety of other things, many of them 
very repulsive to our European notions, for instance, locusts, snails, certain 
kinds of caterpillars, and even, so it is said, some species of spiders! But 
I think I never realized so distinctly what queer kinds of things they will eat 
as when taking a ride one afternoon to Malakialina, a high hill to the north 
of Ambohimanga. Passing along one of the long rice valleys, we saw some 

irls dredging for fish in the shallow water ; and thinking we might perhaps 

uy some to take home, we called to them to bring the basket for us to see. 
They immediately complied, but on inspecting the produce of their labour, 
we found no fish, but a heap of brown, crawling, wriggling, slimy creatures, 
most uninviting in appearance, and in fact very disgusting, considered as 
possible articles of food. This /aokan-drdno or ‘water-relish,’ this mass of 
creeping animal life, consisted of shrimps, water-beetles, tadpoles, and the 
larva of many kinds of insects. It is needless to say that we did not make 
a purchase of these tempting delicacies ; but I believe they would all go 
into the pot in some Malagasy house that evening, and give a relish to the 
rice of some of our native friends.—J.s. (ED.) 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


Newly-discovered Fossil Birds in Madagascar.—The discoveries of Dr. Forsyth 
Major at Sirabé have been noticed in the earlier pages of this number, as 
well as in previous issues of the ANNUAL; and in the /ézs for July of this 
year further particulars are given as to the fossil remains of some Carinate 
birds which were discovered, together with remains of an extinct species of 
Hippopotamus and other mammals, as well as of several species of <2 pyornz's. 
In Mr. C. W. Andrews’s paper, four to five species of aquatic birds are dealt 
with, though bones of a Rat and a Hawk also occur. “By far the greater 
number of specimens were obtained from a depth of from twelve to fifteen 
feet in a marly layer, which Dr. Major believes to have been deposited on 
the bed of an old lake. Above this comes a layer of coarse gravelly 
character, consolidated with carbonate of lime and containing rolled and 
broken bones ; this probably marks a volcanic outburst, accompanied by the 
breaking forth of numerous hot springs charged with carbonate of lime. 
Above this deposit there is another, about five or six feet in thickness, of 
black earth, in which also bird-bones occur, although comparatively rare. 

“In the marly layer the Carinate remains are found in association with 
those of a rather small species of Aipyornis, the &. hildebrandtii of 
Burckhardt. In the black earth, on the other hand, this species does not 
occur, but remains of the somewhat larger .#. mudleri, M.-Edw. et Grand., 
were found, as well as some well-preserved bones of the smaller and more 
slender struthious bird, Mudlerornis agilis, M.-Edw. et Grand. The differ- 
ence between the species found in the deeper deposits and those in the more 
“superficial black earth indicates that the former must be of considerable 
antiquity. 

“Remains of at least four or five individuals are included in the collection, 
and fortunately in one or two cases a number of bones are known to have 
belonged to the same skeleton. It may be stated that a set of more or less 
complete bones are from a bird which is quite unlike any species now inhab- 
iting Madagascar or, indeed, any other part of the world. Among fossil 
forms, it resembles most nearly a large extinct Anserine bird, Chenalopex 
pug described by O. Winge from remains found in the caverns of Lagoa 

anta in Brazil. But even from that it differs so much that it is here 
regarded as representing a new genus, for which the name of Centrornis 
is proposed; the specific name adopted for this form being C. mayor, 
after its discoverer.” [Here follow several pages of minutely detailed de- 
scriptions of the bones, and comparisons with those of other birds of the same 

irder. 

“It will be seen from the foregoing description that in Centrornis majori 
we have a goose in many respects similar to Sercédtornis and Chenalopex, 
but differing from them in the large size and great length of its legs. 
Indeed, judging from the slenderness of the metatarsus and femur, etc., it 
seems probable that this bird was not a good swimmer, but was rather adapted 
for wading. The wings were long ‘and. powerful, and being armed with a 
long spur, were no doubt formidable weapons.” 

“By far the greater number (at least three-fourths) of the bird-bones in the 
collection belong to another Anserine bird considerably smaller than that 
just described. Of this form all the important parts of the skeleton are 

reserved ; if we had only the wing-bones, this bird would probably have 

een regarded merely as a somewhat robust variety of Sarcidiornis, a 
genus now occurring in Madagascar [the African Humped Duck, Sarcidi- 
ornis africanus, known as Ardsy among the Hova]. The skull and 
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metatarsus, however, show that this is not the case, but that we are dealing 
with a bird closely allied to, if not identical with, the Egyptian Goose, 
Chenalopex egypiicus. This species is widely distributed in Africa, but 
has never been recorded from Madagascar, so far as 1 can ascertain. 
Considering the great abundance of the fossil remains of this, or at least 
a closely allied species, inthese comparatively recent deposits, the complete 
absence of such a bird from the present avifauna of the island is remarkable, 
It is also noteworthy that no bones that can be referred to Sarcidiornis 
melanotus, now a common species, occur among the fossils, so that this 
species must be of late introduction, and that it has succeeded in displacing 
the older Chenalopex-like type.” ‘The shape of the metatarsus indicates 
that this bird was a good walker. 

“The numerous slight differences between the skeleton of the fossil and 
that of Cheuolofex egypticus appear to be sufficient to justify us in 
regarding it as a distinct species, for which the name Chenalopex sira- 
bensis may be adopted.” 

“There are also a number of bones of smaller Anserine birds. Of these, 
the greater number belong to Azas medleri, or to a species which cannot 
be distinguished from it by any characters in the remains preserved. There 
are also several bones of smaller Ducks. One of the most notable 
specimens in the collection is an imperfect Ralline pelvis, which cannot be 
referred to any species now living in the island, but is closely similar to 
that of Zribonyx mortieri, Gould, now living in’ Australia and Tasmania, 
This specimen was found in the superficial black earth. The specific name 
of Zribonyx robert may be adopted for it.” 

“In addition to the above-described specimens, there are a number of odd 
bones, of which, in most cases, it is impossible to do more than determine 
the genus, at least until a more complete series of skeletons of Malagasy 
birds shall be available for comparison.” 

“‘Among these bones are included a right humerus of Ardea intermedia; 
aright tibia of a Spoonbill, probably Platalea tenurrostris, Temminck; a 
left tibia of a Hawk, probably belonging to the genus Astur; the bird was 
probably about the same size as the male of 4. Aensé/, Schlegel [a Goshawk]. 
Lastly, there is the proximal half of a left humerus of a very small gpecies 
of Plotus [Darter or Snake-neck, Malag. Mandrana], probably P. Aanus. 

“In conclusion, it may be remarked that the very large collection of bird 
remains here described, together with great quantities of bones of 
pyornis, and also of various mammals, including an ape-like form 
(Wesopithecus) new to science, was obtained under circumstances of great 
difficulty and danger. The swampy nature of the deposits made the task 
of excavating very arduous, and the work was frequently interrupted for 
days at a time through the growing hostility of the natives. Dr. Forsyth 
Major and his companion, M. Robert, are therefore the more to be congratu- 
lated that, under such unfavourable conditions, they have added so much 
to our knowledge of the extinct fauna of Central Madagascar,"’—CHAS. Ww. 
ANDREWS, in Zhe Zbis for July 1897. . 

New Terrestrial Crustaceans collected in Madagascar.—‘‘IThe character of the 
isopodic fauna of Madagascar is somewhat peculiar, as may be seen from 
the interesting collections made by M. Ch. Alluaud in the northern part of 
the island, in the neighbourhood of Diego-Suarez. Among the 14 species 
obtained by him, 12 were collected at Diego, from the sea-shore up to the 
Ambro mountain and the lake Vermo, at about 1100 to 1200 métres above 
sea level. Ten of these are new, and one of them belongs to a new genus. 
In the nomenclature which follows, the Armadillidians only number 
species, of which one is of the genus Armadillidia, generally well 
represented all over the southern hemisphere ; three others belong to the 
genera Aesarmadillo, Synarmadiilo, which have also representatives on the 
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African continent, and Ambounia (new). The Porcillionians only have the 
universally spread Metoponorthus pruinosus, Br.; one new species from the 
same genus comes from Réunion. (There is’another species, not collected. 
by M. Alluaud, J. madagascariensis; this makes a total of 15 terrestrial 
Isopoda known in Madagascar.) The Oniscians are more numerous, espe- 
cially the genus Pzloscia (2 species), and the genus AJJondscus, specially 
rich and interesting (5 species) Lastly, the Ligians are only represented. 
by Ligta exotica, widely spread over the shores of the tropical seas.” 

These lower forms of crustaceans are better known in English by the name 
of ‘Wood-lice;’ all live on land, in more or less damp places, hiding during 
the day, and seeking their food in the darkness. The reproductive processes 
are very complex and interesting. About 19 genera and 260 species are 
known. They are all vegetarian animals, eating both fresh and decaying 

lants. The following is a list of these newly-discovered . Madagascar 
Tsopoda : 1. Armadillidium simplex, sp.n.; hab. peninsula and moun- 
tain Ambro (Diego-Suarez).— 2. Afesarmadillo heterodoxus, sp.n.; hab. 
Ambro mountain.—3. Synarmadillo madagascariensis, sp. 0. ; "had. Ambro 
mt.—4. Ambounta, gen.n.; A. suarezt. sp.n.; hab, Ambro_ mt.—! 
Metoponorthus pruinosus, Brandt; kab. Diego-Suarez.—6. Jf. dim 
phus, sp.n.; had. Réunion.—7. Philoscia annulicornis, Budde-Luni 
hab. Ambro mt., Antsirana;—8. PAzloscia suarezi, sp.n.; hab. Diego- 
Suarez, etc.—9. Alloniscus pigmentatus, Budde-Lund ; hab. Tamatave. — 
10. A. elegans, sp.n.; had. Ambro mt.—11.—A. digris, sp.n.; ad. 
Diego-Suatez.—12. A. guttatus, sp.n.; hab. Ambro mt.— 13. alle 
audi, sp.n.; hab. Ambro mt.—14. Ligia exotica, Roux; hab. Diego- 
Suarez.—Translated by J.s. (ED.) from Mem. Soc. Zool. de France, 1895. 

Madagascar Serpents.—The majority of the serpents one sees in the bare 
highlands of Imérina are pretty and perfectly harmless creatures, of about 
18 in, to two feet long, marked with a white line on_each upper side 
of the body, which is dark-brown or black in colour. The under side is 
white. Notwithstanding the innocuous character of these little snakes, it is 
amusing to see the dread the people have of them ; our bearers, for instance, 
will leap away from them as if they were treading on the sharpest thorns. Some 
superstitious notions may partly account for this fear, as one of the former 
chief idols of the Hova, called Ramahavaly (“the Avenger” ), was supposed 
to be the patron and lord of serpents. 

During a recent journey to Tamatave, I was interested to observe speci- 
mens of the serpent called Aézarana. This is a handsomely marked 
species, with lozenge-shaped patterns of light-and dark-brown yellow and 
black. It is from four to five feet long, and about two inches in diameter 
at the thickest part of the body. I endeavoured to prevent one example 
that I saw, on the grassy plains bordering the sea, from escaping into one 
of the many little thickets of trees and bush, so that [ could observe more 
closely its form and colouring, when it turned, lifting its head in a threaten- 
ing manner, as if disposed to attack one. It is, however, not a poisonous 
serpent, although it is said to bite rather severely. I also noticed a speci 
men of a small species of boa called Do and also Fandréfidla, i.e. ‘Measu- 
rer of the forest’, because of its habit of hanging across from bough to bough 
among the trees; probably this is Pelophilus madagascarvensis. This 
snake is light-brown in colour, and the one I saw was clinging to the trunk 
ofa tree. It is much dreaded by the people ; my bearers told me that it falls 
down on passing travellers and strikes severe blows with the tail, which they 
Say is armed with a sharp spine.—J.S. (ED.) 

Insects producing Water dropping from certain Trees.— In former numbers 
of the ANNUAL accounts have been given of certain insects which cluster 
thickly on some trees, and discharge such quantities of fluid as to produce a 
copious shower unde rthem (see Nos. VIII., p. 114, XVII. p. 44). Happeniug 
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day to be standing under a peach tree in our garden at the College, I noticed 
a dropping from several piaces, and on looking more closely I found that 
this was caused by clusters of insects round some of the smaller branches. 
These were about 20 or 30 in number, and were partly covered ty froth, from 
which the water dropped continually. The insects producing this appeared 
at first sight to be small beetles, about half an inch long, black in colour, with 
golden yellow markings on the head and thorax; while on the wing-cases there 
was a chequer of minute spots of yellow on the black ground. After observ- 
ing a single insect for a few seconds, however, I noticed that the tail was 
quite flexible, and moved sideways, and was constantly protruded and then 
withdrawn a little. I saw then that the chequer markings were not on the 
elytra, but on the body itself, and looking more narrowly I could detect 
minute elytra at each side. I came to the conclusion then that this was 
the pupal form of a species of beetle ; but I am unable to guess the object of 
the froth and the constant dropping it gives rise to. On this peach tree 
there seemed to be only seven or eight clusters of the insects; but were 
they present in greater numbers, the tree would present very much the same 
appearance- causing a constant shower beneath it--as that described by 
Mr. Telfair 60 years ago. 

Since writing the above I have observed clusters of these insects on many 
other trees, mangoes, za@hana, fano, and others; they appear indeed to be 
very common.—J.S. (ED. 


A Fishing Fish,—In the sea off the north-west coast of Madagascar a fish 
is found called by the people Hamby. It is round and long, somewhat like 
a lizard, but its tail unfolds for swimming, like that of a gold-fish, and it has 
fins on each side. The length of a full-sized one is about that of a man’s arm, 
and its girth about that of his thigh. Its back fin, from about one quarter 
of its length up to its head, is just like a brush, and it has a liquid 
about it, sticky like gum, and when it fastens on to a fish from below 
with this brush on its head, the fish cannot get away, but is held fast. On 
account of this peculiarity of the Hamdy, the people of Sambirano use it to 
fish with. When they catch one they confine it ina cage of light wood, which 
they fasten in the sea, and feed the fish daily with cooked rice. or cassava, 
or small fish ; and when they want to use it, they tie a long string round its 
taikand let it go, following in a canoe. When it fastens ona fish they pull 
it in and secure the spoil, There isa sea-turtle called by the people Fand- 
hana, which the Hamby is very fond of catching, and this the people prize 
on account of the shell, which is of commercial value.—Zvanslated from a 
native MS. by JAMES WILLS, 


Additional Notes on Madagascar Spiders.—In rambling along the edge of one of 
the pretty rice-valleys north of Ambohimanga, I came across a species I 
have not met with before. This was of medium size, but was striped in 
transverse lines of white and black across the abdomen, so as to give it a 
zebra-like appearance. The under side was almost white ; altogether it is 
ahandsome species, and is probably still undescribed scientifically. It makes 
a geometrical web, and, like several other Madagascar spiders, puts the web 
into rapid vibration, if it is disturbed. 

Besides the point observed in the former paper (sce ANNUAL XX., p. 426) 
as giving protection, another habit of some of the spiders may be noticed. 
Some species draw up their legs close to the body when lying in wait in the 
centre of their web, so that they to resemble a small lump of earth or a stone. 
Is not this also done as a disguise? It seems to me highly probable. 
Other species have the habit of stretching out their legs in couples, so as to 
seem almost as if they had only four or six legs instead of eight, and thus 
appear to mimic insects, Is this also intended to hide their predaceous 
character ? 
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Arecent traveller through the Tandésy country, S.E. coast, speaks of the 
uncanny aspect of one of the villages in which he stayed ; and he says that 
what increased his impression of it, as like a town of wicked enchanters, 
was that all the houses were festooned and closely linked together overhead 
by tangled masses of gigantic spiders’ webs, amongst which lay in wait 
monstrous black spiders. Some of the coast villages, he says, were almost 
completely roofed in by these great webs. 

The thickness and strength of the main cords and ‘guys’ of the webs of 
some of the great Vephé/a species, which are so common in Imérina, may 
be judged of from the fact that small birds are occasionally caught in them. 
At the S.P.G. Mission station of Ambatoharanana, a young Fody or Cardi- 
nal-bird, and also a Kingtisher, were captured in spiders’ webs on different 
occasions by the missionaries resident there..—J.s, (ED.) 

‘Some Notes on Malagasy Dragon-flies.—Among the insect fauna of the interior 
provinces the Dragon-flies are not the least prominent and numerous. There is 
considerable variety in their size and colour, for some species are giants of 
their kind, three inches or so long, and may be regarded as veritable ‘dragons’ 
among the lesser insects upon which they prey. The, most beautiful and 
varied colours are, however, found among the smaller-sized species, insects 
one and a halfto two inches long, and which are seen in very considerable num- 
bers in the rice-fields, especially when the rice is getting into ear. Look at 
them as they dart over the shallow water in which the rice-stalks are growing ; 
here is one whose long abdomen is like rich crimson or scarlet velvet ; here is 
another, of the richest blue, and here is another of a golden brown, and yet 
another of satiny black. And here, on the needle-like points of the aloe 
leaves which form the hedges, not far from the rice -valleys, are other species 
settled, with their wings curiously bent forward towards the head of the insect. 
The gauze-like transparent wings of those we have first been looking at are 
replaced in these by half-opaque wings, that is, the anterior half of each of 
the four is covered with minute scales, like that of a butterfly, while the 
posterior. parts are of transparent network. Here again there are varieties 
of colour: one has chocolate-coloured wings, while the abdomen is barred 
with black and orange; another has wings of pale steely blue, and the 
abdomen is of the same tint; and others again are black, These voracious 
insects do not content themselves with eating insects of other species, but 
they seem to be sometimes cannibally inclined, for I have seen one with a 
smaller one in his grasp, which he was rapidly crunching up—audibly too— 
with his powerful jaws.—J.S. (ED.) 
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New Books on Madagascar.— Faithful unto Death, a Story of the Missionary 
Life in Madagascar of William and Lucy S. ¥ohnsox ; by P. DONCASTER } 
London : 1896; pp. 277, 8vo, 10 illustns.— he Voyages’ made by the Sieur 
D. B. (Du Bois) to the Islands Dauphiné or Madagascar and Bourbon or 
Mascarene in the years 1669, 70, 71 and 72 ; translated and edited by CaPT. 
PASFIELD OLIVER, late R.A.; London: 1897; pp. 176, 8vo, facsimile 
maps and illustrations.—A/adagascar et le Protestantisme francais; Paris 
Miss. Soc. 1897; pp. 226, 12m0.—Neuf mois a Madagascar (Letters and 
Journals of the late Pasteur B. Escande]; Paris : 1897 ; pp. 312, 12mo, avec 
carte.— Voyage a Madagascar (1889-1890), par DR. Lowrs Carat; Paris 
1896; pp. 436, 4to, with 169 illustrations, many of them full-page, and 4 maps. 
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This last-noted book well deserves much more than a brief mention of its name, author- 
ttip, size, etc, It is certainly one of the most valuable works on this country and its people 
ever issued from the French press, and is infinitely superior to the crowd of ephemeral books and 
jamphlets constantly appearing about Madagascar, ‘The author made extensive journeys 
throughout the island, and was equipped by scientific knowledge and appliances to add much 
dfvalue to previous research, The large number of beautiful illustrations, both of scenery and 
ofthe inhabitants, will give any one who has not been in the country a more accurate idea of 
and of the Malagasy ‘than is given by any other book we kuow of, “It is a most notable 
addition to the list of standard books on Madagascar. 


Papers and Pamphlets: English. 
ond. Miss, Soc. pp. 8, 4 to.— 
Peopies 





The Troubles of Malagasy Protestants ; ’ 
EV, W, Hucketr: ‘‘A Letter from Mada- 
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Foreign :—MM. LavGA et KRUGER: ‘‘La Liberté religieuse 4 Madagas- 
car ;"’ P.M.S., pp. 36, 4to.—VONn A. OPPEL: ‘‘Die Herkunft der Bevélkerung 
von Madagascar ;"" Globus, 70, 1896 ; pp. 379-384.—Von G. KuRZE: ‘Reisen 
norwegischer Missionare in Madagaskar, III.; Missionar P. Nilsen-Lund’s 
Reise durch das sudliche Ménabé ;" Afiss. Geogr. Gess. fur Thuringen $ena, 
1§, 1897; pp. 21-41.—ADRIEN DOLLFUS: /{Isopodes terrestres A Diego- 
Suarez, A Tamatave et A la Réunion ;"” AMém. Soc. Zool. de France, t. viii. 1895, 
Pp. 180-188, (see azze. p. 121).—A. DUPONCHEL: ‘‘Madagascar: Un projet 
de chemin de fer” [Mahandro to Antananarfvo] ; Rev. frangaise, 22, 1897; 
Pp. 325-342; “Les chemins de fer de Madagascar ;” Rev. scientifique, (4) 
1, 1897 ; pp. 622-625, 774-780.—A. GRANDIDIER: ‘Voyage de M. Lemaire 
dans PAndroy (Oct. 1896);" Bud?. Soc. Geogr. Parts, (7) 18, 1897 ; pp. 96- 
105,—**L’organisation militaire et administrative de Madagascar,” avec 
carte; Ann. Géogr. 6, 1897; pp. 368, 369.—OLINTO MARINELLI: ‘Media 
altezza dell'Isola di Madagascar ;* Mem. Soc. Geogr. Italiana, 6, 1897 ; pp. 
193-198.— HENK1 GINDRE: ‘‘En Afrique australe et A Madagascar ;” Bull. 

ic. Géogr. Lyon, t, 14, 1897} PP. 319-374 


Works in Malagasy.—From the L.M.8. Press:— Fanazavana ny Soratra 
Masina (Illustrations of Scripture from the Monuments of Egypt, Assyria, 
etc.) ; by Rev. T.T. MATTHEWS ; pp. 277, 8vo ; with numerous illustrations 
—Hevi-teny amin’ ny Eprstily nosoratan' 1 ¥aona (Exposition of the Epist- 
les of S. John); by REV. J. PEILL; pp. 152, 8vo.—Hevi-teny amin n: 
Epsstily Faharoa ho an' ny Korintiana (Exposition of the Second Epistie 
to the Corinthians) ; by REV. J. PEARSE ; pp. 197. 8vo.—Yomba Malagasy 
(Malagasy Customs; at the New Year, Circumcisions, Marriages, etc.); 
collected and edited by Rev. W. E. Cousins, M. A., pp. 51, 12mo; se- 
cond edition ; 1st ed. 1876.— Zanfara Afahafinaritra (Pleasant Stories) ; 
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edited by Rev T, T. MATTHEWS; pp. 154, 12mo.— Zoro-hevitra ho an’ sy 
Mpitandrina (Forms of Service for Sundays and Special occasions, etc.) ; 
translated and edited by Rev. W. E. Cousins; pp. 83, 16mo.—Dikstoza- 
ry amin’ ny Baiboly (Bible Dictionary), pt. v., MPITORITENY to PETERA, 
PP. 557-628, 8vo ; edited by REV. J. SinREE.— Vofoatin' ny Teny Frazz- 
dsay ( Marrow of the French Language) ; parts iii. -vii., pp. 80, 8vo ; edited 
SHARMAN, B.D., and MR. H. F. STANDING.—Zeny Soa (Good 
jonthly magazine, vol. xxxi., 8vo, pp. 192 ; edited by REv.J.\WiLLs. 
—L'Etudiant, na ny Sakaizan’ ny Mpianatra (The Student, or the Friend 
of the Learner); monthly magazine; pp. 288, 8vo.; edited by Rev. J. 
SHARMAN, and JOHN RALAIKERA. 


From the F.F.M.A. Press :—Consez/s pour LEnseignement du Francais & 
Pusage des Instituteurs malgaches (French and Malagasy]; par M. MoN- 
DAIN; premier fascicule, pp. 45, 8vo, with illustrations.— Cours de Pedago- 
gt; par MR. H. F. STANDING; 8vo. [In progress ; these are lectures deliv- 
ered at the Ecole Ie Myre de Vilers ; 24 lectures issued. They are to form 
the official Text-book on Teaching, when complete.] — Dictionnaire fran- 
gats-malgache ; by Messrs. STANDING, KINGZETT and Sims; demy 16mo, 
about 450 pp. [In progress, to appear in the middle of 1898; the speciai 
points will be, Synonymes, Contraires, et Phrascs.]~ My Fiangonana sy 
ny Sekoly (The Church and the School); monthly mag., pp. 98, 4to; edited 
by MR. J. Stus.—My Sakaizan’ ny Tanora (The Friend of the Young) ; 
monthly illustrated mag., vol xx. pp. 192; edited by Pastor F. RASOAMA- 
NANA.—Diary Malagasy 1898, pp. 81, 24mo; edited by MR. J.C. KINGZETT. 
[Twenty-fifth yearly issue.] 


From the 8.P.@. Press :—Zesona Fahatelo amin’ ny Teny Frantsay (Lesson - 
book in the French Language, Part III); by A. TACCHI; fscp. 8vo, pp. 82. 
This is a portion of a small edition of Mr. Tacchi’s work Gramara Frantsay- 
Malagasy (Malagasy-French Grammar), of which a second edition has also 
been published, in 8vo, pp. 522 . 


From the Nor. Miss. Press:—Fianaran’ ny Zaza madinika Teny Frantsay 
(Children’s Lesson-book in French); by REV. D. JAKOBSEN ; pp. 26, 1z2mo.— 
Fampianaran' ny Soratra Masina (Instruction of the Holy Scriptures) ; 
translated from the Norwegian of Pastor Th. Klaones by REV, D. JAKOBSEN. 


Now Books, additional. The following portions of M. GRANDIDIER’S great 
work, Histoire physique, naturelle et politique de Madagascar, have been 
issued during the past year :* — 

Histoire des Plantes, par M. EMM. DRAKE DEL CASTILLO; atlas, pre- 
miére partie du tome iv. ; et le premiere partie de 1 Aflas des Mousses, par 
M. RENAULD. 

L’Expidition de Madagascar ; Paris: 1896 ; 8vo; par ARDOUIN DUMA- 
EV.— Carnet de Campagne pendant 0 Expédition de Madagascar 1897 
PP. 249, t2mo ; pat COL. LENTONNET.— Fournad de Expédition de Mada- 
&ascar; parle DoctR. Ep. Hocqurap.—La France civrilisatrice a Ma- 
dagascar : 1897; pp. a8: par AUBANEL —Le Cartographie 2 Madagas- 
car ; par GRAVIER.—Franjois Martin et ses compagnons ; pat FROIDE- 
VAUX — Une exploration scientifique et technique a Madagascar ; par 
Duporrat. fadagascar et l' Alimentation européenne; 1896, 8vo; par 
Locamus.—Les Frangats d Madagascar, 1896; par A. GRANDIDIER. — 

One ancienne Relation sur Madagascar (du R. P. Nacquart), 1897; par 
J. CHavanon, 

* Lam debted to M, Grandidier's courtesy for these particulars; and T have also 
to thank him and Dr, M, Lindeman, of Dresdea, for the titles of numerous new books and 

articles in the French language, which are given in these “Notes. —"J. 5. (ED.) 
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Papers and Pamphle 


additional. Foreign.—In the Zour du Monde :— 
Dr. Ep. HOCQUARD 


“L’ Expédition de Madagascar,”’ tome iii, nouvelle 
série, 6me liv.; chs. i.—xvii, of 6, 13, 20, and 27 fevrier and 6, 13, 
wand 27 mars, 1897; “Céremonies funebres des Sakalaves ;” 17 avril: 
“De Tananarive 4 Fianarantsoa;”’ 8 mai; “Ia soie 4 Madagascar:"’ 
juillet; “L’ceuvre du Général Gallieni 4 Madagascar ;’’ 7 aodt; and “Les 
Mines d'Or A Madagascar ;” 30 oct. ; ; 

SIKORA: ‘Sept ans a Madagascar ;" Bul. Soc. Géogr. Marseslle.— A. 
GRANDIDIER : ‘‘Le Voyage de M. Lemaire au Faux Cap,’’ avec carte ; Bu//. 
Soc. Géogr. Paris ; 1897; also, ‘La Fortune des Malgaches ;"" Bull. Comt#. 
tide Madagascar, 1896.- CHAUVEAU: ‘Les Mines d’Or du Betsileo ;"* 
Ginte civil, mai 1897.—PONTY : “Majunga, son Commerce ;"" Rev. Colon., 
37 mai 1897.—REV. P. COLIN : “Madagascar. “La fin d'un Observation ;"* 

s Etudes, 5 mai 1897. 

Few Maps of Madagascar. -‘‘Madagascar. Carte dressée d’apras les rensei- 
gnements inédits par les derniers Explorateurs,”’ etc.; 11 feuilles. Par J. 
HAUSEN. Paris: 1895-97.—‘‘Carte de Madagascar," avec une notice par 
M. Le. PRorF. H. KRUGER. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS TAKEN AT 
ANTANANARIVO. 


We regret being unable to give the tables of Temperature and Rainfall for the year 1896-7; 
there was so much interruption from change of residence in the early part of this year, as well 
as from damage to the instruments, that the observations are very imperfect and therefore 
of little scientific value, It has therefore been thought best to omit them altogether in 
this number, — EDs. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT MOJANGA. 


NotEs.---By the kindness of Mr. Stratton C. Knott, H.B.M.'s Vice-consul at Mojanga, 
we are again enabled to give a series of elaborate meteorological observations taken at that 
north-western port, as well as the following remarks with which he has favoured us.—EDs, 

Owing to the French Expedition the Observatory was closed from January 1895 to 

tember 1896; but since the latter date observations have been taken as formerly. 

ressure.—The lowest yet registered, viz., 29. 613 in., occurred on February 20th, 1897; 
fortunately the cyclonic. disturbance ‘did ‘not extend further south than Nossi Bé, which 
island suffered severely from a gale fromthe S,W. The previous lowest reading registered 
here was 29°616 on April 29, 1864, at 5 p.m. 

Temperature—For purposes of comparison I have added the yearly values since 1892; 
it will be noticed that the temperature is considerably higher during the last period, 

Radiation,—As usual, June shows the lowest reading of the grass minimum, viz., 53°. 9; 
whereas in January the highest maximum in sun (black bulb in vacuo) was 173° 8, 

Rainfall.—There has been a very serious decrease again in this, which amounted during 
the year to only 42. or inches; whereas during the year 1891 to 1892 the amount recorded 
was no less than 72 inches. This decrease in rainfall does not seem confined only to 
Madagascar, but has been prevalent during the last three years all over the East, and was the 
cause of the late Indian famine and, to a certain extent, to the great scarcity of rice in 
Madagascar during the last year; “history repeats itself,” so we may expect the decline 
to continue for a further five years. 

Hygyometry.—It is curious to notice that with a lesser rainfall there has been increased 
humidity, caused no doubt by a marked increase in westerly and north-westerly winds, whieh, 
coming from the sea, are saturated with vapour,—-S.C.K. 

For Tables, see overleaf.) 
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RESULTS OF OBSERVATIONS MADE AT MOJANGA 


BY STRATTON C. KNOTT, P.R.MET. SOC., H.B.M.S VICE-CONSUL. 
From ret October 1896 to soth September 1897 
Vt 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN MADAGASCAR. 


VER since the time of Radama I., some eighty years ago, 
when both France and England began to have more inti- 
mate relations with Madagascar, the influence of each of these 
European nations has been exercised to promote the useful arts 
amongst the Malagasy, and to teach them many of the usages 
of western civilization. And as the French Government is 
now encouraging the formation of industrial schools, the laying 
out of ‘yardins a’essat,’ the planting of trees, and the culture of 
new vegetables, fruits, and other useful plants, it may be of 
interest to describe very briefly what has been done in earlier 
times to teach the people of this country useful handicrafts, and 
to show them how to use the natural resources of the land they 
live in, 

The Hova Malagasy are by no means deficient in manual skill 
and dexterity ; and their good taste in colours and in design 
is clearly seen in the variety ot cloths of rofia fibre, of cotton, 
and of silk, which they weave, and in their strong and durable, 
as well as delicate, straw work, of which mats, baskets, hats, and 
minute boxes for trinkets are manufactured, quite apart from, 
and previous to, all European instruction. In gold and silver 
and other metal-work also they are very skilful, as is shown by 
the beautiful jewellery and fine silver chains they can produce. 
In woodwork, joinery, masonry and brickwork also native car- 
penters and masons have done very creditable work, as is seen 
in many of the buildings now erected in the Capital and at Fia- 
narantsda and other places. So that it appears probable that 
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there are no manual arts in which they would not excel, if they 
had proper training. We may therefore confidently expect 
that the professional schools which have been for some months 
established in the Capital will develope a large amount of native 
ability, and will form a body of Malagasy workmen able to 
execute all kinds of artistic designs in wood or metal or stone. 
For while your average Hova is a born trader, and likes no- 
thing so much as to sit all day long by the roadside and sell 
pieces of beef, or retail cubes of black-looking soap, or a basket- 
ful of dried locusts or minute fresh-water shrimps, he is also 
very clever with his hands; and when he sees that a better 
income can be made by working with them, he is not slow to 
use his skill and intelligence in this way. 

It may not be known to some readers of this magazine, 
especially to our French friends, that the first mission of the 
London Missionary Society in this country had a very marked 
industrial element in it. While its main purpose was distinctly 
religious and educational, there were several Christian men 
sent here who were. also skilled workmen and able to teach 
many of the useful arts. One was a blacksmith, another a 
carpenter, another a leather-dresser and tanner, and another a 
weaver, who brought with him complete weaving and spin- 
ning machinery. The printing press was also brought here, and 
trained printers began to teach several young Malagasy the 
arts of composing type and printing sheets of paper, and of 
binding these into books in European fashion. The carpenter 
and builder, Mr. James Cameron, who died here in 1875, was 
also an engineer and a chemist. Besides teaching the people 
improved methods of carpentry and joinery and stone-work, he 
made canals and a reservoir (the Andsy lake to the west of 
the Capital) in order to supply water-power for the powder- 
mills he constructed for the native Government at Isoraka. 
He also taught the art of brick-making, the first brick structure 
in the island being, we believe, his own house at Andalakély, 
quite recently taken down ; and he was the first to discover 
limestone here and to instruct the Malagasy in the proper way 
of burning it for building purposes. Mr. Cameron and his 
companions also discovered plants which yielded a large 
supply of potash and soda, which they used in the manufacture 
of soap. (The story of Mr. Cameron’s making for the first time 
two small bars of good soap is a very interesting one, but cannot 
be given here; suffice it to say that this circumstance probably 
prolonged Christian teaching in the island for five or six 
years.) He also discovered what had long been sought for in 
vain by the Government and others, viz. a sulphuret from which 
sulphur could be extracted in abundance. And he directed the 
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manufacture, mostly on a small scale, of various salts, chiefly 
sulphates, carbonates and nitrates, used in different arts and 
in medicine, and carried on by the Government until a recent 
period. Mr. Cameron was therefore deservedly much esteemed 
by the chief people here, and at his funeral special honour was 
paid to his memory by order of the Queen. 

But Frenchmen have also, it is needless to say, taken a 
prominent part in the civilization of Madagascar, and the 
names of Le Gros, and especially of M. Jean Baptist Laborde 
and of his brother, deserve special recognition. Le Gros design- 
ed and constructed the palace at Isdanierana, which vas taken 
down only a few months ago. This was a remarkable 
structure, really wonderful for the time when it was erected ; it 
was built entirely of wood, with floorings, ceilings and panel- 
led walls, and contained alarge number of rooms, some of them 
of considerable size. 

M. Laborde, however, did far more extensive and various 
work in teaching many of the arts of civilized life. The artizans 
of the L. M.S. mission were at their work here already described 
between the years 1822 and 1835, but as persecution of Christian- 
ity commenced in the latter year, and they were forbidden 
to give any religious teaching, they left, together with most 
of the other missionaries. It was during the greater part of 
the reign of Ranavalona I., when most Europeans were excluded 
from the island, that M. Laborde carried on his industrial manu- 
factures. A large piece of land was chosen for the purpose at 
Mantasda, then not very far from the eastern line of forest, 
a very picturesque and pretty spot, with a good-sized stream 
rushing over a reef of rocks and made available for supplying 
water-power, Here a number of large and substantial buildings 
were erected as workshops; the largest of these had massive 
stone walls seven or eight feet thick; and only about 22 or 23 
years ago the lofty tiled roof was still perfect. This structure 
was used as a foundry, and cannon were cast here, as well as 
many other things of brass and iron. A long line of workshops 
was supplied with power by water-wheels, driven by water 
brought in iron channels on stone columns from the little river. 
Some of the massive wooden shafts of these wheels were 
still in position at the date just mentioned. A large forge, 

_ with walls of beautifully dressed stone, was also then standing ; 
and also stone kilns for firing pottery and annealing glass. 

On the surrounding hill-sides were built the clay houses of 
the workmen, and it is said that a town of two thousand people 
existed there for several years. M. Laborde built himself a 
handsome timber house close by, and he also, in Malagasy 
fashion (for he had been admitted into the royal clan of the 
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Andriamasinavalona nobles), constructed a large stone tomb 
not very far from the house. The whole establishment was 
known by the long native name of Séatstmdnamptiovana, i.e. 
“Unchangeably good ;” which name, however, was not borne 
out by the neglect into which the buildings and their fine 
machinery were allowed to fall after the decease of Ranavalona I. 
in 1861. 

For several years the following manufactures were carried on 
at Mantasoa : iron and brass founding, glass, pottery, swords, 
gunpowder, cannon and shot, lime, glass, silk, various paints, 
soap, sugar, and bricks and tiles, Draught oxen, Merino 
sheep, and antelopes, all introduced from abroad, were bred 
here ; and many new plants were cultivated, such as vanilla, 
arrow-root, vines, and apple trees. For a very interesting 
account of M, Laborde and his work at this place, see a paper 
by the late Rev. A. M. Hewlett, M.A, entitled: “Mantasoa 
and its Workshops: a page in the history of Industrial Pro- 
gress in Madagascar,” in ANNUAL XI, 1887, pp. 295-300. M. 
Laborde’s work well deserves to be better known than it is 
by Europeans generally in this country. 

Another link in the history of civilization in Madagascar 
may be here mentioned, more especially since its existence is 
probably unknown to the great majority of either Frenchmen 
or Englishmen now resident in the island, and that is, the 
stone bridge-building which was carried on in various places 
not far distant from the Capital during the latter years of the 
reign of Ranavalona I (1850—1861). When the writer first came 
to this country in 1863 there were then standing, in an 
almost perfect condition, several fairly good stone bridges over 
many of the rivers and streams. There was one, perhaps the 
best of them all, over the Iképa at Tanjombato; this had 
eight or nine circular arches, bearing a level, although 
narrow, roadway all along, A few hundred yards further south 
there was another bridge, of two or three arches, over the 
Andromba. Over the Ikopa again, to the west, at Ambaniala, 
thete was another stone bridge, rather longer than that at Tan- 
jombato. And on the road to Tamatave, near Manjakandriana, 
there was a good bridge, of a single span ; and there were others 
also in various directions around Antananarivo. We were told 
by the Malagasy that these stone bridges were erected by King . 
Radama II. and a number of young men, his companions, during 
his mother’s lifetime, and before he succeeded to the throne, 
This bridge-building appears to have been one of Prince Raké- 
to’s principal amusements or hobbies; he and his’ friends had 
no instruction whatever in engineering, but they found pictures 
of bridges in European books and did their best to copy them, 
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Unfortunately, they did not understand scientific methods of 
coffer-dams and laying the foundations of the piers, and so, 
after serving a useful purpose for a few years, these bridges at 
length fell into ruin. ‘he rivers, swollen in the rainy seasons 
to rushing torrents, gradually undermined the piers, which were 
usually only masses of stone thrown into the bed of the stream ; 
one after another the arches gave way; and now there is hardly 
a vestige left of these structures, except perchance a shapeless 
heap of stones here and there in the line of the old roadway 
across the river. 

At the risk of being considered egotistic, we must include 
at this stage of this sketch of the history of industrial progress 
in Madagascar, a few words about the building of the four Me- 
morial Churches in Antananarivo. Towards the end of the year 
1862, and in the early part of 1863, a large sum of money was 
subscribed in England, in response to an appeal made by the 
Rev. W. Ellis, for the purpose of erecting a substantial stone 
church on each of four spots in the Capital which had been con- 
secrated by the heroic deaths of many Malagasy Christians 
during the persecutions of Queen Ranavalona I. In the month 
of October 1863 the writer came here commissioned by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society to design and superintend the erection 
of these churches ; and work was begun at the first site before 
the close of that year. I prepared drawings eventually for all 
four buildings, but two only, those at Ambatonakanga and 
Ambohipotsy, were carried out from my designs; those at 
Faravohitra and Ampamarinana being built from drawings 
made by a London architect. Great difficulties were experienced 
in carrying out these structures, arising partly from the want 
of knowledge of such building on the part of the Malagasy 
workmen, and also from the frequent demands made upon them 
for Government service; for both the Queen and the Prime 
Minister began at about the same time to build large houses for 
themselves ; so that ten years elapsed between the commence- 
ment of the first church and the completion of the tourth. But 
it may be claimed that the erection of these buildings gave a 
great stimulus to the advance of the Malagasy in the building 
arts; each church, in fact, was an industrial school during its 
progress, in which we trained masons, carpenters, tilers and 
glaziers, for most’of these workmen had to be taught the very 
rudiments.ot their trades. No stone building had ever been 
erected before that time in the Capital (or anywhere else in Ma- 
dagascar, except at Mantasoa). ‘The native masons had built a 
few stone gateways and tombs, but no large stone building, with 
columns and arches, or towers and spires, etc., had tasked their 
skill; and during the building of the first church, that at Am- 
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batonakanga, I had to be not only architect, but builder and 
contractor, clerk of works and foreman as well; indeed almost 
every stone, except the plain walling, from the base course to 
the apex of the spire, had to be marked by myself. 

I had very efficient and valuable help later on from Mr. 
Cameron, who had returned to Madagascar after many years’ 
absence, and also from Mr. W. Pool. The former gentleman 
again did much werk for the Government, and the stone 
verandahs and towers of the great palace (Manjakamiadana), the 
stone tomb of Queen Rasohérina, the handsome timber palace 
of Manampisoa, and the Ionic temple-like Court of Justice, 
north of the Palace Yard, were designed by him. Mr. Cameron 
also built the L. M.S. Hospital at Analakély, and several 
churches both in town and country, including the very promi- 
nent church at Ilafy. 

Mr. Pool also threw himself with great energy into work of 
all kinds. He designed and built the Chapel Royal in the 
Rova for the Queen, and the great palace of the Prime Minister, 
the College of the London Missionary Society (now the Court 
of Justice) and the Normal School of the same society; he also 
built many houses for the nobles and chief people, and made 
designs for a large number of churches. The latter half of the 
ten years from 1860-1870 and the whole of the following decade 
were certainly times of great activity and advance in building 
and in all the arts connected with it. The introduction first 
of sun-dried bricks, and then of burnt bricks, as well as of 
roofing tiles, largely due to Mr. Cameron’s and Mr. Pool’s unwea- 
tied exertions, revolutionized the appearance of the Capital 
and, to a large extent also, of the principal villages of Imérina, 
places like Ambatofdtsy, Lazaina, Ambddifahitra, etc. Hun- 
dreds of well built brick houses substituted those of mud and 
rush, and produced a marked advance in civilized usages and 
requirements; and neat and often handsome churches took the 
place of rough and mean buildings. To this era also belongs the 
erection of the elegant Roman Catholic Cathedral in the Capital, 
with its twin towers and octagon lanterns. Ihe Anglican Cathe- 
dral, still unfinished, however, was built a few years later and was 
consccrated in 1888. 

The Residency, which was built about the years 1891 and 
1892, is the most beautifully finished building ever erected in 
Madagascar; and with its accurately worked masonry, its hand- 
some woodwork in flooring and panelling, and its general pa- 
latial character, would be considered a fine structure in any 
European capital. It isa monument of the taste and skill of 
its architect (M. Jully, we believe), and shows what superior 
workmanship Malagasy artizans can produce under European 
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direction. Ina less degree, other buildings in Antananarivo 
also show what good work the natives are capable of; for in- 
stance, the woodwork of the stalls, pulpit, etc,, and the wrought- 
iron screen in the Anglican Cathedral, and the pulpit, lectern, 
communion table and railing in the Analakély church ; and pro- 
bably work in other churches also. In the Chapel Royal there 
was some very creditable work done both in stone and wood. 

Before leaving the subject of building, it is due to the mem- 
ory of Mr. W. Johnson, who, with his wife and child, was so 
cruelly murdered by the rebels in November 1895, to mention his 
name as a gifted architect, whose taste was seen in everything 
he designed, whether house or church, bookshelves or writing- 
table, or any article of furniture. To Mr. Johnson was due the 
designs of the Ambéhijatévo School-house (F.F.M.A.), the 
Girls’ Central School-house /L.M.S.), the Mission Hospital at 
Isoavinandriana, the pretty little village church at Anjanahary, 
and many other buildings, 

We have already mentioned the Memorial Churches at Antana- 
narivo as forming a school of workmen, but the only industrial 
school, properly so called, which existed in Madagascar pre- 
vious to the establishment of French rule here was that started 
several years ago at Isoavina by the Rev. P. G. Peake, of the 
L. M. S. All travellers to Antananarivo from Tamatave must 
have noticed the pleasantly situated Mission station at this 
place, which comes in sight soon after leaving Ambatovory, and 
after passing through the village of Alarobia. The house, sur- 
rounded by trees, and with tall eucalypti growing behind it, is 
very prominent, but still more noticeable is a long line of cottages 
and workshops, where the workpeople lived, and where their 
labour was carried on. Here for several years carpentry and 
joinery, as well as working in tin, brass and iron, was taught toa 
number of Malagasy youths. Under Mr. Peake’s superinten- 
dance almost any article of furniture, and all kinds ot utensils for 
household use, were produced by these native artizans; and it 
is not too much to say that in finish and neatness, as well as 
in durability, these products of the Isoavina Industrial School 
compared very favourably with similar articles made by Euro- 
pean workmen. It isa matter for regret that such a valua- 
ble aid to the industrial progress of the people should have 
been discontinued for the last year or two. 

Since the assumption of supreme power here by the French 
authorities a good deal has been done to still further foster the 
acquisition by the Malagasy ofthe arts of civilized life. At 
the Government ‘Ecole professionelle’ in the Capital a number 
of handicrafts and manufactures are being taught to the pupils, 
as well as architectural drawing and designing, At the Gov- 
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ernment nursery gardens at Nanisana large numbers of plants 
and young trees are being raised and can be purchased at cheap 
rates, Efforts are being made to introduce improved breeds of 
cattle, while Merino sheep, with their valuable fleeces, may in a 
few years supersede the native bieed of hairy sheep, whose coat 
has little value. Inthe neighbourhood of numbers of villages it 
is pleasant to see the neatly kept sardzns d'essat, with their 
variety of European and native vegetables; more especially as 
the masters of village schools who encourage their scholars in 
such horticultural work gain certain privileges in exemption 
from road-making, etc. The issues of the Journal Officied 
contain numerous and detailed lists of the vegetable products 
of various districts of the island: the valuable timber trees, the 
plants producing useful fibres, or edible fruits, or gums, or me- 
dicines, etc. In all this we see that French officers, residents, 
and civilians are carefully investigating the natural productions 
of the country, and a great mass of information is thus being 
collected for the use of the authorities. 

As has already been shown, great material advances have 
been made in Madagascar during the last thirty or forty years 
through the efforts both of Frenchmen and Englishmen; and 
we may confidently expect that the next few years will see, under 
the rule of the great Republic, yet greater advances in all the 
arts of civilization. Good roads have now been, or are being, 
made wherever French authority is firmly established ; the elec- 
tric telegraph is being extended to different parts of the island ; 
and arailway from the east coast is authorized and already com- 
menced. We sincerely hope that all these changes will promote 
the real progress and happiness of the Malagasy, and will 
eventually raise them to the level of an enlightened European 
community. 





JAMES SIBREE, ED. 
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WESTERN MADAGASCAR: 
ITS GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


SHALL endeavour in this paper to summarize the general results of 
a thirty months’ journey in Madagascar, especially of the latter 
part of it, which as yet has not been the subject of any communication. 
Let me recall briefly the fact that in 1892 I explored the north-west 
part of the island (from Mojanga to Antananarivo by way of Antsohihy 
and Béfandriana) ; that in 1893 I journeyed in the western portion, 
and especially in Ménabé (from Antananarivo to Moérondava, and from. 
Morondava to Ankavandra, returning by the same route); and finally, 
in 1894, I explored the southern portion (from Fierénana to Ihdsy 
and Fort Dauphin, and from Fort Dauphin to Nosivé). 
Boundaries.—The part of the island described in this paper is the west, 
a region which in latitude extends from Fort Dauphin to Nodsibé, and 
which in longitude may approximately be defined as lying between the 
highlands of the interior on the one side and the Mozambique Channel 
on the other. The central highlands (massif ) terminate amost through- 
out their length on the west by a steep descent of several hundred 
metres. Béfandriana, in the north, 300 metres above the sea, is situated 
at the foot of mountains of 1000 metres high, with an abrupt declivity. 
Maritandrano lies at the foot of the mountain of Ambiniviny, which 
has a magnificent precipice 600 metres high, consisting almost entirely 
of bare rock. In the same way is situated Tsdratandna at the foot of 
Tampokétsa (see “Itinéraire d'Anthouard ;” Bull. Soc. Géog., 7° série, 
tome xiv.). On the two roads from Mojanga to Antananarivo, however, 
that by way of the River Bétsibdka, and that by way of the River Ikdépa, 
the ascent is gradual, there being no abrupt rises. But from the north of 
Ankavandra to the south of Malaimbandy the high wall of Béngolava, 
a “dénivellation” of 1000 metres in height, extends, with only a slight 
interruption at Bétsirlry. Between Ihosy’ and Ranohira the Hérombé 
range, a continuation of Bongolava, although it maintains the same 
height of 1200 metres, is no more than 300 or 400 metres above the 
neighbouring plateaus to the west; but further south, and as far as 
Fort Dauphin, the end of the range resumes its full height. From the 
summit of Analalaory (1400 metres high) one commands a view of the 
Mahafaly country (500 or 600 metres high). After a few hours of rapid 
descent, which brings us down from 1000 or 1200 metres of altitude, 
we arrive at Tamotamo, or at Isira, or at Hélakalaka, only 300 or 400 
metres above the sea. In short, a straight line, terminated at the two 
extremities north and south by two re-entering angles, separates the 
central highlands from the western part of the island, which is in general 
much less elevated. 
General Characters.—The part of the island thus defined is distin- 
guished from the central highlands, not only by its lower elevation, 
but also by its geological structure. Only at the extreme north and 





© Translated from Annales de Géographie, No 16; 40 année, 1$ Avril, 1895, 
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the extreme south, in the re-entering angles, the old crystalline rocks 
are prolonged from the central massif from unknown depths up to the 
neighbourhood of the sea. Everywhere else the region of crystalline 
rocks and the central highlands terminate together at the range of 
Bongolava and Horombe. The western part of the island then is 
occupied almost entirely with sedimentary rocks. The Antandrdy country 
in the extreme south, and the neighbourhood of Mandridrano and 
Béfandriana in the north, alone form exceptions. I shall try to give a 
short account of the stratigraphy of this sedimentary region. 

(1.)_ Throughout its whole extent, except in the north, one finds 
at the base, immediately overlying the crystalline rocks, very thick beds 
of conglomerate, sandstones, and schists. The conglomerates and schists 
never appear except in close proximity to the gneiss, and are not found 
in the upper beds. The sandstones are of a purplish red colour, and 
are very rich in iron. 

(z.) Above this first series of beds limestones occur also in very 
thick beds. In the north and midway between north and south of this 
western region these limestones generally cover the sandstones, leaving 
them to appear only at intervals (cf. figs. 1, 2, and 3). In the 
south, on the contrary, the limestones appear in the neighbourhood of 
the sea, whilst the sandstones constitute the entire mass of the Isdlo 
mountains. 

(3-). Thirdly, between a line drawn in a direction following the 
Tslandava-Bémaraha range and the Bongolava range, viz. the part in 
which are situated the towns of Ankavandra, Manandaza, and Malaim- 
bandy, there isa long depression, a “limagne,’” of variously coloured 
argillaceous rocks containing rounded siliceous pebbles. These 
clay rocks overlie the limestones and sandstones (cf. figs. 1, 2 and 3). 
They terminate somewhat to the south of Malaimbandy, no traces of 
them occurring further south (cf. figs. 4 and 5). 

Thus there are sandstones at the base, limestones above, and, inci- 
dentally, midway between north and south, clay rocks overlying all the 
rest. Let me add that here and there basaltic rocks make their appear- 
ance, for it is incorrect to suppose that basaltic eruptions are confined 
to the east side of the island.* 

All the above sedimentary deposits have been more or less raised 








© The volcanic rocks of eastern Madagascar, of which I have microscopically examined a 
large series of specimens from numerous localities, are almost entirely of a basaltic character 
(viz, dolerite), though there is a considerable development of quartz-porphyry, felspar- 
porphyry, felspar-porphyria breccia, felsite, and felsite-breccia, ctc., along the coast between 
13° and 14° lat, Many of the volcanic rocks in the north and north-west part of the island 
Thave also examined, and have found them to be of great varioty, e.g. basalt, olivine-basalt 
(Ambohitra mountain and round about Diego Suarez, etc.), and ‘various kinds of andesite, 
tephrite, phonolite, and trachyte (in various and numerous localities), But of the volcanic 
rocks of western Madagascar scarcely anything is known. In my collection of Madagascar 
rocks there is but one specimen from the west part of the island; it is a trachyte, and was 
collected on the east side of the Bongolava hilltrange near ‘Andaffa, Of non-voleanie. rocks 
Thave a specimen of a true granite ite ‘with two kinds of mica) from Midongy, 
and of an oulitic limestone from the west of Janjina, I believe the rock at Tullear (as is the 
case on a large extent of the west coast) is nummulitic limestone, whilst at Mojanga it is 
chiefly dolomite, 

As the west part of the island is now being opened up by the French, may I say that I shall 
bbe glad to identity any rocks sont to me from there, provided they ato hard and freth, ie, 
not taken from the rotten surface, -R.B, (ED.) 
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and cut by faults, but never folded. Only adjoining the central high- 
lands are the beds titled at an angle of 30° to 35°. In general the dip 
is much less and often nil. From this it results that the features of 
the country, the great outlines of the scenery, have a quite peculiar 
aspect. Whilst in the regions occupied by crystalline rocks, where 
the beds have been upturned and folded, the landscape is much broken 
up, with hills and hillocks rising from the surface, in the greater part 
of western Madagascar the horizons, are level, the irregularities of 
the ground being plateaus in the true sense of the word, that is to say, 
their summit is flat, and the valleys are gorges or narrow passages 
with steep sides. Even Isalo, the highest and most disturbed chain 
of mountains in western Madagascar, distinctly belongs to this type. 

The vegetation especially of western Madagascar presents an individ- 
uality of its own. The central highlands (massif) are astonishingly bare, 
the eastern side is largely covered with virgin forests. while the western 
is occupied by small woods and thickets, and even in the barest places, 
at least here and there by small trees, though the vegetation does not 
attain the splendour and luxuriance of the eastern forests. The 
natives themselves clearly feel the difference between the wooded west 
and the bare interior. The Hova bear in Malagasy the name of Améa- 
nidndro or Ambdnilanitra, i.e. “under the sky,” which signifies, according 
to Sakalava etymology (which is, however, very contestable), “those 
who have no other shelter than the vault of heaven, for whom the shade 
of trees exists not.” 

The west is occupied by independent tribes, and consequently itis 
the least known part of the island. 

The Sakalava Plain.—Western Madagascar is far from being uniform. 
The Sukalava comtry in the north in no way resembles that occupied 
by the Bara, Mahafaly, and Antandroy tribes in the south. The Saka- 
lava country is a long sinuous valley, a sort of furrow between the central 
highlands and the long line of plateaus nearer the coast, running in_the 
direction of Tsiandava, Bémaraha, Mahamavo, and Manasamddy. This 
long valley opens near Nosibé on the sea-coast, and finishes in a cul-de- 
sac south of Malaimbandy, where are situated the first slopes of the Bara 
plateau. Itis less distinctly defined in the northern part, where the 
piateaus not far from the coast i.e. Bemaraha, etc.) are cut up by two 
large bays, that of Bémbatdka and that of Mahajdmba. Moreover, a 
series of small basaltic plateaus cuts the plain from Bélalitra to Maro- 
voay* in an oblique direction. These plateaus are found on the almost 
rectilinear prolongation of the Bongolava range, and the natives give to 
the prolongation this same name of Bongolava. Nevertheless, the sur- 
face maintains an evident tendency to rise in the neighbourhood of the 
sea. More to the south, at Ankavandra, Manandaza, and Malaimbandy, 
the coast border is distinctly continued, rising some 200 metres above 
the long and interrupted valley, to which the Sakalava give the name of 
Ambaliky (=‘the other side of the mountains’). It is the bottom of 





*The rock on the west side of tho River Betsiboka near Mahibo (not far from Marovoay) 
is a true basalt, and contains numerous nests of agato. It may be mentioned that ia the 
olivine-basalt, about half way along the promontory running north forming the Bay of Narin- 
da, on the east side (about lat, 15), there is some very beautiful Egyptian jasper.—R.B. (IED.) 
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this valley which is covered with highly coloured clay rocks, undisturbed 
and uninterrupted at Malaimbandy, but irregular and eroded into hollows 
and furrowed by faults in the neighbourhood of Ankavandra and Ratiety. 
It is through these faults that bituminous and pitch springs well up. 
The valley of Ambaliky. instead of being followed, is cut across by the 
rivers. The greatest of these, the Tsiribihina or Tsitsobdhina, is formed 
in this valley by the union of two large rivers descending from the cen- 
tral highlands, viz. the Mahajilo and the Mania. At a still lower level 
there is a rounded depression, where the waters spread out into small 
lakes and swamps Across the Bemaraha range the river has scooped 
out a narrow and picturesque gorge in the limestone rocks, and it has 
so effectually cut away the sides down to the base, that no rapids inter- 
rupt its navigability. The River Manambdlo has a volume of water less 
than that of the Tsiribihina, and in its passage through the Bemaraha 
range, at Békdpaka, its course is interrupted by rapids. Along the 
banks of these two rivers verdure and life are abundant. 

Although there fall sometimes at Ankavandra and Malaimbandy stor- 
my rains which come from the highlands of the interior to the east, by 
far the most frequent come from the north-west. The valley, protected 
as it is by the chain not far fromthe sea (Bemaraha, etc.), receives 
less rain than the western coastal slopes of this chain. It is on these 
western slopes that the forests, which are impenetrable masses of 
brushwood and small trees, exi: To the east of the Bemaraha chain 
there is no continuous forest ; it is a zone of poorer vegetation. 

The population is found, like the forest vegetation, along the coast 
and the banks of the large rivers. The Sakalava inhabit the whole 
length of the coast as far as Nosibé; but their villages are not found 
further inland than about six kilometres. The plain of Ambaliky is 
devoid of people, being an uninhabited stretch of country running into 
the central highlands up to the neighbourhood of Lake Itasy. This 
solitude is interrupted at three points only by important human settle- 
ments: in the Betsiriry country, i.e. along the course of the Tsiribihina ; 
at Ankavandra, i.e. about the middle of the length of the Manambolo ; 
and in Iboina, i.e. along the Betsiboka. It is not, however, the more 
or less fertile character of the soil that has thus grouped the Sakalava 
population, it is merely the long courses of navigable water which have 
drawn the people together at these places. The Sakalava always likes to be 
near the Arab trader, from whom he buys cotton goods and gunpowder, 
and in this country, where there is little security, he never likes to 
remove himself far from his boat or canoe. 

The Hova, as a matter of fact, exercise their authority only over a 
very small part of the Sakalava country. In the north-west there are 
a few Hova forts, connected by a network of military roads, of which 
the most important is that between Mojanga and Antananarivo, by 
way of the Betsiboka river. The country is still very far from being 
brought into subjection,* and the struggle between the Hova soldiers 
and the féhavdlo or bands of Sakalava gocs on daily. 

To the south of the Betsiboka the Hova possess only two military roads, 
one leading from Antananarivo to Ankavandra and Manandaza, but 


‘© It must be remembered that this paper was written before the French ccnquest,—Eps, 
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which it has never been found possible to continue as far as the sea ; the 
other leading from Fianarantsoa by way of Midongy and Malaimbandy 
to Mahabo and Morondava. In other words, the Hova have only been 
able to establish themselves at Ankavandra and in the southern part of 
Menabe. Even where they are stationed they are not able to suppress 
brigandage, and where they are not stationed, i.e. in northern Menabe, 
Betsiriry, Mailaka, and Ambéndro, the situation is worse, for the Saka- 
lava, leit to themselves, are incapable of organization. Their kings are 
very numerous, Only in northern Menabe and in Betsiriry does the 
king (Toéra) reign over a considerable extent of territory. He is the 
king of that part of the country through which the lower portions of the 
Rivers Tsiribihina and Manambolo flow; but his authority is merely 
nominal. The region, given up to anarchy, is the rendezvous of bandits 
who would, just as soon pillage one another as pillage the Hova. This 
state of the country explains the small amount of trade that exists. While 
the lowlying and sandy coast of Menabe and Mailaka possesses no good 
port, the mouths of the rivers being obstructed by formidable barriers, 
it is different with the north-west coast, whose chalky cliffs are being 
incessantly eaten into by the sea. It is there that are found the fine 
harbours of the island; nevertheless, for want of security, trade has not 
been able to develope itself. Mojanga is a pretty large town, but is much 
inferior in commerce to Tamatave, though the latter is devoid of all 
shelter from the cyclones of the Indian Ocean. Owing to the slave 
traffic by means of Arab boats, which it has become difficult to carry on 
in other parts of the island, there is a small amount of commercial activ- 
ity in the country lying between Maintirano and Mailaka, and, under 
the protection of the Hova, a small centre of trade has been created at 
Morondava (or rather, Nosy Miandroka, Morondava being the name 
of the river). 

The Mussulmans, more especially those from the Comoro Islands, 
have had for a long time the monopoly of trade, which, however, they 
share with the small Creole traders. For some time past great Euro- 
pean houses, above all German (that of O’ Swald of Hamburg, and a 
recently started agency of the East-African Company), have been estab- 
lished on the west coast, and are represented by Hindoos, more intelli- 
gent and trustworthy than the men from the Comoro Islands, and less 
exacting than the Creoles. The commercial centre is Mojanga, and 
especially Nosibé. The exports are ebony, indiarubber, hides, and bees- 
wax. 

The Southern Plateau.—The southern part of west Madagascar, which 
I travelled through last of all, and of which I have not yet here 
spcken, is quite different from the parts above described. From Ma- 
laimbandy one perceives towards the south bluish masses of moun- 
tains, at the foot of which the Sakalava valley of Ambalihy termina- 
tes in a cul-de-sac. The Hova at Malaimbandy call these mountains 
Léhandafimaro. M. Grandidier, who has traversed them, has heard 
the name of Bémangarahara given to them, which is probably more 
correct. But whatever be the name, they are the commencement of 
a_ new region, for it is there that the limit exists between the Sakalava 
plain and the plateaus of the south. These are three uninterrupted 
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plateaus, separated by two deep valleys, depressions along which the 
rivers Mangdky and Onildhy flow. : 

First Plateau.—The most northern plateau, which is overlooked by 
the Bemangarahara chain, is unknown to me. I have only scen its 
northern and southern extremities from a distance. Quite recently 
Dr. Veeltskow (Berichte der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde, 1894) and M. Dou- 
liot* have been on this plateau. In 1869 M. Grandidier traversed it 
from Manja to Mavoravina. It is a high mass of land of 300 metres 
high, the centre of which attains to from 700 to 1000 metres, and 
where sandstones play an important part. 

Second Plateau.—Between the valleys of the Mangoky and Onilahy 
rivers another plateau rises. whose existence was revealed in 1877 by 
Mr. Richardson's journey. Since then the Norwegian missionary, Nilsen- 
Lund, has travelled over it, but in his sparse communications (ANNUAL, 
1885) he has systematically neglected geographical and scientific con- 
siderations. At the east this plateau adjoins the great central crystal- 
line massif, with which its culminating point is on a level, for Ranohira 
is 800 metres high. From this point southwards. westwards, and 
northwards it becomes progressively lower towards the valley of the 
Onilahy, the Mozambique Channel, and the valley of the Mangoky. 
The regularity of its slope is interrupted at about a hundred kilome- 
tres from the coast, on the right bank of the small river Isakondry, 
an affluent of the Onilahy, by a fault with a throw of about hundred 
metres, and which runs in.a rectilinear direction from north to south 
from the Onilahy to the Mangoky, and which is everywhere marked 
by basaltic eruptions. The Sakalava call this slope Bémarana (Bema- 
rina ?), and the Bara give to the most elevated central part the name 
of Analamahavélona. But especially to be noted is the fact that the 
plateau supports to the south-east a veritable chain of elongated moun- 
tains, viz. the Isdlo. The Isalo chain commences at about thirty kilometres 
to the north of Ranohira, and terminates in the valley of the Onila- 
hy to the south. In width it is about forty kilometres, and the high- 
est points are on the eastern side. On this side it rises some 400 
metres above the ground below which supports it, that is to say, at 
Ranohira it attains 1200 metres elevation above the sea, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Onilahy, where the gradually lowering plateau 
is no higher than 300 metres, it attains 700 metres, Let one imagine 
the gorges, the canons which cut it, with their high walls of 400 
metres of red sandstone and very fissile gray shales, showing the suc: 
cession of their horizontal beds of alternating colours! The Ldlan’ 
Isalo (the roads of Isalo) are celebrated even among the Malagasy 
themselves, though they are little sensible to the picturesque. 

From Ranohira and its neighbourhood, that is to say, the highest 
part of the range, the streams run out in all directions. Some go 

- southwards and help to form the Onilahy; others run northwards and 
empty themselves into the Mangoky. It is to be noted that one of 
these, the Ménamaty, which has dug for itself narrow and deep gor- 
ges in the schists (shales ?), preserves to the end of its course its 





* Annales de Giographie : “Notes sut Vexploration do M, Henri Douliot 4 Madagascar, 
(cbte occidentale), par M. Marcel Dubois” (1, p. 309, 15 Avril, 1892). 
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independence, and that the maps wrongly make of it a simple sub- 
affluent. Finally, in a western direction runs a little river, the Fie- 
rénana, which empties itself directly into the sea at Tullear. Accord- 
ing to an oral statement of M. Nilsen-Lund. this small river, at its 
head, is to some degree brackish, thus attesting the presence of rock- 
salt in Isalo. 

Two belts of forest cover the plateau, one between the sea and the 
fault of Isakondry, the other on the western side of Isalo. (On the 
plateau to the north of the Mangoky there are, in the same way, two 
forest belts.) The same causes govern the distribution of the for- 
ests in all parts of Madagascar. No parts are forest-clad except the 
slopes accessible to the maritime winds and influences, whether these 
maritime winds have direct access to them from being near the coast, 
or whether in regions more remote from the coast, but standing out 
more prominently, these winds reach them after having passed over 
a line of less elevation. 

Between the two successive zones of forest there stretches a savannah 
besprinkled with trees, generally palms and “cythére trees” [query, 
corruption of sdfrana, a species of fan-palm ih The forests have the 
same lack of luxuriance and large trees as those more to the north, 
so that in this respect there is but little difference between the first 
two southern plateaus and the Sakalava plain in the north-west. The 
Mangoky, which separates the two plateaus, is as large a river as 
the Tsiribihina or the Betsiboka, but, as it is interrupted by numerous 
rapids, the first of which appear as high up as Manja, it is not 
navigable. There is then no great river waterway, and the distribu- 
tion of the population is thereby affected. A districtly hostile feeling 
exists between the coast population and that of the interior. 

Population of the first two Plateaus. The Bara.—The more southern 
of the Sakalava peoples, that of Fierenana, occupies a narrow strip along 
the seacoast, beyond which there stretches an uninhabited soli- 
tude of about a hundred kilometres, which is occupied by the first 
zone of forest. Further still to the east, the summits of the two 
plateaus to the north and south of Mangoky are covered by a sparse 
population distributed in small hamlets of a few families, but extend- 
ing beyond the limits of west Madagascar on to the central highlands, 
as far as the boundaries of the Betsileo country. These are the Bara; 
and however unknown they may be in Europe, I believe they are not 
very inferior in number to the Sakalava. From Malaimbandy to the 
Onilahy, and from the fault at Isakondry to Ihosy, they people a conside- 
rable extent of territory. Ethnologically they are not to be distinguished 
from the Sakalava. and their political and social condition is not very 
different. The kings are far too numerous and without any real 
authority. Anarchy has created habits of brigandage, and the Bara are as 
inveterate fahkavalo as the Sakalava. Sometimes Bara and Sakalava 
bands cooperate against the Hova and Betsileo; often also the Bara 
commit acts of brigandage among the Sakalava, and vice versa. The 
Bara country is far from being as cultivated as it might be, though the 
climate is good, at times considerably humid and, owing to the elevation, 
relatively cool, The soil is better than that of the central highlands, 
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composed as these latter are, of crystalline rocks; and rice, sugar-cane, 
and cattle amply suffice forthe needs of the inhabitants. Having no- 
where free access to the coast, and being unable, like the Sakalava, to 
provision themselves from there, they have been compelled to open 
their country to the small travelling Hova traders, whilst the Sakalava 
country is absolutely closed to them. The situation of the Hova traders 
in the Bara country is naturally very precarious, but they venture it 
because they keep themselves free from joining with any party. Some 
of the Bara kings openly take them under their protection, certainly not 
a very secure one, and give them village shelters, where they can defend 
themselves against roving robbers; there they enjoy the privilege of 
being robbed only by the king. In the train of the traders come the 
Hova diplomatists, after whom come the soldiers of the Queen. The 
power of Hova expansion, much weakened in the north-west of Mada- 
gascar, is still manifest among the Bara. A certain hold on the country 
is obtained, in the first instance, but which becomes gradually firmer. 
For a long time, indeed since the days of Radama I., the Hova have had 
military establishments at Ihdsy and Ranohira, that is to say, they 
possess two strong places in the Bara country to the east of Isalo. The 
remaining part only, to the west of this chain of mountains, was com- 
pletely independent. The formation quite recently, after the treaty of 
1885, of the military fort of Fiherenana or Tullear among the Sakalava 
of St. Augustine's Bay, has brought about notable modifications. It is 
still said that the Hova garrison at Tullear is isolated, cut off from com- 
munication with the interior, and in a very precarious situation. This 
assertion was formerly correct, but it is sono longer. The Sakalava of 
Fiherenana still remain irreconcilable enemies of the Hova; in this res- 
pect no progress has been made. But the western Bara have come into 
contact with the Hova at Tullear, and amicable relations have been 
established with them. The presence of the Hova at St. Augustine's 
Bay gives to the Bara an outlet where they can exchange their agricul- 
tural products, which are necessary to the provisioning of the fort, for ° 
European merchandise, with which the Hova are abundantly furnished 
by the customs dues. Such traffic was almost impossible at the time 
when the Sakalava alone were masters of the country. To-day Bara 
caravans come down constantly to the coast, friendly deputations from 
Bara kings are sent to the Hova governer, and the latter sends his en- 
voys on friendly missions for considerable distances into the interior. 
Even in 1894 Raiandry, the greatest Bara king west of Isalo, not being 
able with the strength at his command to subdue the large village of 
Sakarahy, of his own accord appealed for help to the Hova, and the 
soldiers from Ihosy and those from Tullear met before Sakarahy. When 
the place was taken, they retired, but they had found out the road to 
the village, and did not forget it. It could be foreseen last year that 
after a while a Hova military road would traverse the plateau from Iho- 
sy to Tullear.* 

The Valley of the Onilahy.—The plateau ends in the south at the 
valley of the Onilahy, which river is formed of two rivers united. 





Again it must be remembered that all the foregoing paragraph rofers to a state of things 
now passed away.—EDs, 
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One of these, the Mangoky, whose existence was first revealed by M. 
Catat, takes its rise in the Analalaory, at the south-west angle of the 
high central crystalline rock highlands ; it runs fora considerable distance 
on these central highlands in a deep rectilinear valley peopled by Tan- 
ala, turns to the west, and debouches between Dangéro and Ivdhibé, 
two mountains, the summits of which can be seen distinctly from 
Isalo, and near cach of which there is a large Bara village. 

Another large stream rises to the east ot Ranohira, under the name 
of Hazofatsy, and descends straight to the south, following the slope 
of the region. After having been enlarged by the Bénahy on the 
right, which flows from Isalo, and the Lanana on the left, coming 
from the central crystalline highlands, it takes the name of Imaléto. 
The union of the Imaloto and the Mangoky forms the Onilahy. The 
reason for my entering into these details is that the upper course of 
the Onilahy was hitherto unknown. 

.From there (i.e. the junction of the Imaloto and Mangoky) the 
Onilahy runs along a longitudinal valley, which, at its eastern extrem- 
ity, is from 150 to 200 metres above the level of the sea. It traverses 
the first of two rounded depressions which, at the west side, is in- 
terrupted or choked up by the outermost spurs of Isalo (about 28 
kilometres broad), and is abruptly bounded to the north and to the 
south by rugged. almost perpendicular, cliffs. Beyond Isalo (between 
Isalo and the fault at Isakondry) a second but wider rounded depres- 
sion occurs, which is badly defined to the north and to the south, 
where the ground rises slowly and gradually. From the fault at Isa- 
kondry the Onilahy runs in limestone gorges as far as the sea. 

The somewhat narrow Tandsy Colony.— The two depressions in the 
middle of the Onilahy spoken of above, which are covered by fertile allu- 
vial soil, are well watered during six months of the year by rains from 
the north and north-west, and are well wooded. They are inhabited by 
Tanosy who have emigrated thither. The original home of the Tanosy, 
their fatherland, so to speak, is to the present day on the east coast, viz. 
near Fort Dauphin, at the south-eastern extremity of the island. The 
emigrants perfectly remember their origin, and have kept up frequent 
intercourse with their eastern kinsfolk, and even re-emigrate occasionally, 
sometimes quitting their adopted country for their original home. The 
emigration to this part of the country is a quite recent one, having oc- 
curred within the last hundred years. The colonists mentioned by 
Flacourt have advanced as far as the Onilahy, in which region Flacourt 
places, not the Tanosy, but the Machicouris (Masikéro). These latter 
exist throughout the Sakalava country, but they are quite absent at the 
present day from south Madagascar. Maps are wrong which have left 
this name of Masikoro where Flacourt placed it. It is evident that such 
maps are out of date by 200 years. To the Masikoro Sakalava, 
who formerly occupied the middle portion of the Onilahy valley, 
and who, Flacourt tells us, were the objects of attack by the Mahafaly, 
their ancient subjects, have succeeded the Tanosy colonists. These Ta- 
nosy have traits peculiar to themselves. The colour of their skin is 
clearer, and the wavy hair of many of them, especially of the kings, is 
distinguished as much from the straight flat hair of the Hova asthe frizzled 
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wigs of the Sakalava. This is not extraordinary, since, even in the time 
of Flacourt, many of the Tanosy were of light complexion in conse- 
quence of Arab emigration. Must one attribute the fact tothis recent 
mixture with a superior race, or simply to their prolonged intercourse with 
whites or Creoles? They are always intelligent, hospitable, open to our 
ideas, and inquisitive respecting European matters. Unfortunately their 
political condition is deplorable. The Rev. Mr. Tou, who has been two 
years among them, told me that there are 34 kings for 50,000 people, 
who are always at war. What has been wanting among the Tanosy for 
them to become a powerful race like the Hovais union under one chief. 

To the south of the valley of the Onilahy the land rises again, and the 
whole of the south-western extremity is occupied by a third plateau, of 
which no part, except in the neighbourhood of the sea, is lower than 300 
metres, and where the general altitude is much more than this. Although 
the Rev. Nilsen-Lund has traversed this plateau, owing to the exclu- 
sively religious character of his journeys, this part of the island has 
hitherto remained a blank on the maps. The coast only was known, 
which does not resembles the interior. 

The Coast.—West Madagascar, considered as a whole, is subject to 
two regular but contending winds, whose direction and climatic influences 
are contrary one to the other. Through each end of the Mozam- 
bique Channel winds enter, drawing with them the currents and tides: 
through the north end, north winds, and through the south end, south 
winds. The north winds are monsoons charged with rain; the south 
winds, which have passed over the Southern Ocean, are cool and dry. 
Moreover, in proportion as one advances along the coast to the south, 
the rainfall becomes less abundant. Between Morondava and Mainti- 
rano or Mojanga the difference is already considerable: instead of six 
rainy months there are no more than three. Further to the south, at 
Fiherénana, on the sea-shore and small islands, appears a fleshy plant, 
the coral-tree. Finally, at the extreme south, in the parts occupied by 
the Mahafaly and Tandroy, there are sometimes whole years without 
rain. The mouths of small rivers are often dry, and fresh water is a 
rarity. . 

‘On this coast coral flourishes owing to the fewness of river-mouths. 
The Southern Ocean has free access; its waves and its currents keep 
open the estuary of the Onilahy, the only great river of the south, whilst 
in all the remaining part of west Madagascar the rivers terminate in 
deltas covered with mangroves. Therefore coral-reefs are particularly 
well grown on the south-west coast. From the Mangoky and Fiherena- 
na the reefs fringe the coast, making it muddy and adding to it an- 
nually, and have already isolated from the sca the great lagoons of 
Heétry and Tsimanampetsdtsy. 

On the sandy coast of Menabe, in the quiet waters of the Mo- 
zambique Channel, where canoes may run aground without danger, a 
part of the Sakalava people, viz. the Vézo (as distinct from the Masikoro, 
the agriculturists) give themselves to fishing and to coasting trade in 
large canoes, which they themselves build; on the Mahafaly and An- 
tandroy coast, on the other hand, the people know neither how to con- 
struct a canoe, or to usc it, for the sea is too rough, and the coral reefs 
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are too numerous. The natives employ themselves therefore in agricul- 
ture, which, however, is not of a flourishing kind, and so in bad years the 
Sakalava bring to the Mahafaly Cape peas ( fois du Cap) and manioc, in 
short, food of various kinds, and receive slaves in exchange. The country 
is covered with an arborescent vegetation of succulent plants. The sap , 
which they contain plays an important part in the native food, and takes 
the place of water. One of these plants has quite recently become of 
considerable commercial importance. It belongs to the caoutchouc- 
yielding euphorbias, whose sap hardens on being exposed to the air. 

Third Plateau.—This almost desert region, though inhabited, does 
not extend very far into the interior. Its rapidly increasing altitude 
very quickly counterbalances the parching effect of the south wind, and 
the interior of the Mahafaly and Tandroy countries is much less dry 
than the coast. It is the rivers which descend from there that make the 
latter habitable, although in the neighbourhood of the sea they are lost 
in their wet sandy beds, or in fissures of the limestone rocks. 

The Mahafaly Region.—It is necessary to distingmsh two regions in 
the southern plateaus, that of Mahafaly, and that of Antandroy. The 
Mahafaly region is 600 metres high at the foot of Analalaory, and it is 
absolutely level. From the top of Analalaory, when looking westward, 
as far as the horizon extends, no irregularity in the ground occurs. It 
is a high plain with cythére trees, a region of springs, whence flow the 
Ménarandra and the Linta. The inhabitants are no longer Mahafaly, 
for these are confined to the neighbourhood of the sea, but Tanala. 
These Tanala occupy all the southern extremity of the high central high- 
lands to the south of Betsileo, the high valleys of the Mangoky and 
Onilahy and of the Onaivo and Itomampy. They occupy besides only 
asmall part of the Mahafaly plateau, on the border. Between them and 
the Mahafaly stretches an uninhabited borderland. 

The Antandroy* Region.—The high Antandroy country is a district of 
low elevation if compared with the high Mahafaly country, for the bot- 
toms of the valleys scarcely attain the height of 300 metres; it lies im- 
mediately to the south of the central highlands and is a prolongation 
of them. It participates in their irregular character; hills of gneiss 
cover its surface and, especially in the west, border it by a rectilinear 
range. But the characteristic trait of the surface is the system of Ivd- 
hitrombé, which dominates the neighbouring hills, for its highest points 
attain 800 metres. It is especially remarkable for its almost geomet- 
tical design and its basaltic nature. In the centre an immense and 
massive flat-topped mountain occurs, with almost perpendicular sides. 
All around there is a breached crateriform elliptical rim, which is broken 
upto the south into four or five parts by rivers. The system is 60 
or 70 kilometres wide. It is the gigantic remnant of a volcano, eroded 
by the waters of the Mandrary and its affluents. Within the ring there 
isa thick vegetation of slender-stemmed plants, of shrubs, generally 
spiny, and of succulent plants, among which gum-yielding euphorbias 
are largely represented. Some of the Tandroy tribes inhabit this part of 
the region. But the most important centre of population is to be found 
at Fénoarlvo, at the foot of Ivohitrombe. They are a wretched people. 





© Tandroy the people, Antandroy the country. 
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who do not cultivate rice, although it could be grown by irrigation, and 
who live on sweet-potatoes and manioc, and rear a few cattle and sheep. 
These people pillage their neighbours, who live in fear of them. 

In the east, at any rate in the immediate east, there are no inhabi- 
tants, for between the Tanosy of Fort Dauphin and the Tandroy there 
is a desert. 

In the north the Tandroy are contiguous to the Tanala of Tamotamo 
and Tsivéry. These are the same people that we have met to the east 
of the Mahafaly plateau. The name of the tribe is Manambla. Like 
the Bara, and for similar reasons, they have been led to form commercial 
relations with the Hova. Tsivory isa Hova commercial centre. 

The small country of Manambia is better cultivated, richer than the 
neighbouring country of Antandroy, and perhaps also more humid, for 
it is covered with thickets, in which spiny plants do not occur. 

Commerce.—European commerce has two centres, Fort Dauphin and 
Tullear, or rather, the small island of Nosivé, some miles from Tullear, 
and the seat of a vice-residency. Here are some commercial houses. From 
Nosivé temporary branch agencies, supplied as scantily as possible, are 
established on the Mahafaly and Antandroy coasts. Skill is required by 
the trader to do his business promptly, and to depart before the inevi- 
table pillage takes place. Nevertheless, there being no competition 
from the traders from the Comoro Islands and the Hindoos (for it is 
only in the Sakalava country that the Mussulman traders find an open- 
ing), the European trader sometimes succeeds in making money. 

Orseille, a lichen used for dying cloth, has been the principal object of 
commerce, but trade is still carried on in cowries and trepang (dried 
holothuria, which take the place of cod-fish with the Chinese, and thrive 
on this coral-bound coast, though they are not found further northward), 
but above all, within the last four or five years, india- rubber. 

T have thus tried to show plainly the special character of the south part 
of the island in contrast with the remainder of the west, that is to say, the 
Sakalava plain. The surface is quite different, being much higher. The 
coasts, retaining the alluvial mud through the influence of the coral, 
gain on the sea, whilst at Mojanga they recede. The parching influence 
ofthe southern winds has favoured a special vegetation of succulent 
and spiny plants. Finally, between the coast tribes, the Sakalava, Ma- 
hafaly and Tandroy on the one hand, and the Hova and Betsileo on 
the other, a whole intermediate population, viz. Bara, Tanalaand Tanosy 
colonists, occupy the immense extent of country which cuts off obliquely 
the whole of the north-west. These intermediate tribes are much more 
accessible and much more open than.the coast tribes; and the civiliza- 
tion of west Madagascar decidedly proceeds from the centre outwards. 


Translated from the French of 
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ty R. Baron, Ep. 
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THE FANDROANA OR ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE 
TAIMORO; 


TOGETHER WITH SOME OTHER CUSTOMS OF THAT TRIBE, 


TEN. tribe of Malagasy, who inhabit a part of the south-eastern coast of 

Madagascar, keep this annual festival, as do the Hova and other 
tribes ; and they take great care to observe the proper time without any 
alteration, in the manner now to be described. Before proceding to give the 
details, however, it may be observed that from the time of their becoming 
divided, they do not observe it, as formerly, all at one time, but every division 
keeps it now at the time they think best: all the Mpanombily having one - 
time, and the Mpanabaka having two different times of observing it, while 
the Onjatsy have a time to themselves, and the Mpanabika also have a time 
to themselves. 

They abstain from rum-drinking for a month before the festival, whatever 
may be the occasion, and wherever they may be. But they also get in a stock 
of rum (¢éaka); those who have sugar-cane crushing it and distilling the 
juice, and those who have none doing this work for those who have and 
dividing the produce with them. And those who cannot do either of these 
things buy rum, foras the Fandréana is coming, how ashamed they will be if 
they have none to drink then. Many people also buy a quantity to sell again 
at a profit, as rum is always dear at that time. . 

The time of the festival 1s about the new moon, but two or three days after 
the exact date. So that if the Fandroana is to-morrow, the king bathes first 
to-day, a blessing being invoked before going down into the water, and should 
the king be attacked by a crocodile, then the Fandroana is not observed by the 
people. And this is also the case should any other misfortune occur. Should 
nothing of the kind happen, however, and the time be propitious, people are 
chosen to watch the water where the bathing is to be on the morrow. They 
reason of this, they say, is lest the water should be bewitched, and so injury 
or death be caused. . 

At cock-crow they all go together in a body and bathe, first pouring water 
over the head three times, also over the back, letting it pour down from the 
right shoulder, and then they plunge into the water. This done they go 
home, every one then cooking what food they may have, though it may be 
only sweet-potato leaves, and calling their family to partake; and when they 
have eaten, then they drink the rum they have obtained during the month of 
abstinence. And oh, what a quantity is drunk, and what drunkenness there 
is! so that they have no sense left. 

The children sing in the village, carrying with them rum in a bottle, and 
some go to visit the chief with a present of rum, who again gives rum to all 
who visit him. And the unmarried girls go round singing at the houses of the 
young men, these latter giving rum, up to two or four bottles, to the young 
girls.’ This singing and amusement goes on for three or four days, or even 
for a week, together with rum-drinking. 

People from one village also go about to sing at other villages, and the 
people at these then visit their visitors in return; and the chief entertainment 
supplied is still 4oaka, so that a caskful is often drunk at a time, or two 
or three demijohns. Each village chooses a chief, who has to bathe the king 
at Ivato. This completes the ceremonies of the Fandroana, for very few 
oxen are killed at the time; but if any one does buy an ox for killing, it is 
very dear, if he himself kills it. The reason of their not allowing their slaves 
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. or the people generally to slaughter oxen is, they say, because these do not 
know how to Worship, and so they kill without giving thanks. or performing 
the proper ceremonial. [This is another confirmation of the fact that among 
many of, probably all, the Malagasy tribes the killing of oxen had much of a 
religious character, was regarded, in tact, as a kind of sacrifice, and so 
could only be performed by the chief, who was also priest of his tribe or clan. 
Drury mentions this as the custom’ among the southern Sakalava, among 
whom he was a captive for fifteen years ; and I heard of it also when travelling 
amongst the south-eastern tribes in 1875. See Great African Island, p.271. 





-js 

With regard to the customs observed at the festival in places by the sea- 
shore (mandro an-driaka), the time when the rice is ripe is the time for keep- 
ing it. So the young men and the young women talk together and say, 
«We will bathe in the sea.’? So all the women plait hats for the men; but 
these are not given one by one, but the hats are arranged in the Government. 
house (fa¢rangina), and the older ones choose first. And the youths in 
return give geese and ducks, and fowls and fish, as well as rice. Then the elder 
ones arrange the others, one of the youths doing this for his companions, and 
one of the young women doing the same for her friends. And the older peo- 
ple in the village provide oxen for them all, and they sing and amuse them- 
selves on the sea-shore, This goes on for a week, if the provisions last as long, 
and when they go home they wear flowers as ornaments on their heads. Their 
fathers and mothers meet them at the gate of the village and escort them to 
the Government house, where they again dance and sing before they break up. 

In some cases, however, the young women take the hats they have plaited 
to the young men; and they in turn give their presents of fowls and ducks 
andwhite rice, etc., as they please. Every one then cooks and eats his 
own ; and those who have no fowls or ducks at that time feel ashamed, for 
what has been mutually given and received should be eaten at the Fan- 
droana, After the feast is over, they sing and gather flowers before going 
home. 

Something must be said about the amusements at the principal village, 
which are called misakandro. All the children and the grown-up people as 
well, both men and women, go and take rice and fowls, and meat and fish 
and cooking-pots, and every one cooks his own provisions, When the food 
is cooked it is served out and divided into two portions, one of which is 
eaten in the village where the amusements are carried on; while the other 
is carefully wrapped up to be taken home. After eating they sing and dance, 
and at evening they go up into the village. They do not stay in one place 
however, but go all round about the village first and sing in this fashion 
“Provide the uncooked, you to the east ;”” upon which those to ‘the east say : 
“Provide the uncooked, ye children to the west.” While out in the country, 
and cooking and eating, there is always a portion of the food set apart for the 
Creator and the ancestors and placed on a leaf. A forked branch of a tree 
is provided on which this is fixed. Until this is properly arranged, no one 
will eat his own share of the meal. 

As to Chieftainship and Authority.—1f any one of the Taimoro tribe 
does not follow the customs of the country, he is not accused to the authori- 
ties or fined, but is cast off, as no longera fellow-countryman, He is forsaken 
living and forsaken when dead ; if any calamity happens to him he is not 
visited, and if he dies no one attends his funeral; no one looks into his 
house ; no ore gives him fire (live ashes), or asks such a favour from him, 
‘And when there is a proclamation (4aéar'y) or any public business, no one 
associates with him, but he is cast off, as no friend or fellow any longer. So 
that whether good or ill comes to him, what is done by the many must be 
followed by all, for how can you goall alone? for the few are slaves of the 
many and are obliged to follow what they do. 
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And when they set apart anyone to be their chief—who is termed ‘Ran- 
driambé’ (i.e ‘great-noble’)—this is what is done: Those who are thus chosen 
are rich and have many relations to sustain them. And when thus set apart, 
or raised, the people say: “Lo and behold. we choose you to carry on the 
customs of our ancestors, to guide the young and the children, and the moth- 
ers and the sisters; so be wise to lead, for you must call and command us 
all. So if any one opposes and despises you, or sets at nought your authority, 
inform us all of it, for we look up to you as father and as mother, on whom 
our wives and children and ourselves may lean, and you must arrange all our 
Government service."” 

To this the chief replies: ‘‘Thatis true, O fathers,I will commence, | willcarry 
on, I will complete ;* for since I am chosen by you all, how can I refuse ? So I 
agree, O fathers, and you may trust inme. Therefore have no fear that public 
business will not be performed, for whether I am able or unable, I will carry 
out our ancestral customs.”’ Then the people speak again and say : ‘Give us 
something to eat.” Then he gives them an ox, and if he sees that one is not 
enough, then he adds another. Following upon that, rum is brought out, and 
as much as two or three demijohns is drunk. This being done, then he is a 
chief who has killed oxen, and can call the people if there is any business 
needing their attendance, and wherever he pleases he can call the people 
together. No one dare alter or refuse his commands, for these are quite the 
same as Government orders, 

And these are the reasons for deposing a chief: Should he take the 
wives of the young men, or do what is displeasing to the people, or go about 
trading, or especially should he leave the people ata time when there is a 
proclamation calling them together, he is deposed. As for the phrase— 
common in other provinces—“eating up the people,” there is nothing of the 
kind here, for it is he who is eaten by the people, that is, they get much more 
out of him than he does out of them. When the young mencome back from 
doing any service they all goto the chief, taking an axe and a knife, and 
request something to drink; and they are not to be denied, or sent away 
empty, for he must give them at least two or three bottles of rum. And 
when the judges come from making a royal proclamation, they go to the 
chief and ask for drink, So there is no chief who does not keep a supply of 
rum in his house to give to the people who call on him. 

Rank among the Taimoro is according to the following arrangement : — 

1. The King (fany2ka), that is, the feudal lord, who owns the land and 
lives in his kingdom. 

2. The Chief (randrzaméé), who has been chosen, as already described, to 
carry out the ancestral customs, by the killing of two oxen and the providing 
of rum. 

3. The heads of the tribe (4a/vého), who are next in rank to the chief, and 
who kill one ox and also provide rum. 

The seniors of the young men, who are the leaders of their companions 
whenever any public work has to be performed. 7 











Translated from a Native MS. sent by 
C. Cotus. 





* This isa very free translation of the original, which is, literally : “can lay eggs, can make 
[them] live, can make upright and well-formed.”—J.S. (ED.) 
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MALAGASY PLACE-NAMES: PART II. 
CONCLUSION. 
N the last number but one of this magazine* the first part of this 
paper was given, in which the names of Madagascar were discussed 
briefly, as well as those with which the intercourse of the natives with 
European nations has studded the coast-line of the island in the earlier 
maps. Attention was also called to the interesting points in connection 
with the names of Mountains and Hills, and Rivers and Lakes in Mada- 
gascar. We now present the concluding portion of the paper; and to give 
- it greater completeness, an Appendix on Bétsiléo .Place-names by the 
Rev. C. T. Price is added, and also a translation of a valuable although 
short dissertation on Malagasy Place-names, given by Mons. A Grandi- 
dier in his great worl: on this island. 

We now turn to the last division of the subject, that of the names 
applied to Towns and Villages in Madagascar. 

Before giving a few examples of these under the different classes into 
which the mountain-names have been divided, there are two or three points 
which should be kept in mind in considering town- and village-names 
found among the Malagasy. The first of these is the fact, already men- 
tioned in speaking of the hill-names, viz. that on account of the ancient 
practice of the interior tribes of building their villages on the summits 
of hills and mountains, in very many cases it is impossible to distinguish 
exactly between what are strictly the names of the hills, and what are those 
of the villages. It is possible therefore that some of the examples alrea- 
dy given of mountain-names may be names really applied to the settle- 
ments formed on their slopes or loftiest points; while on the other hand, 
it may be the case that some of the town- or village-names to be present- 
ly mentioned are really those of the hills on which they are built. 

Another point which should be borne in mind is, that while in the 
central and eastern provinces the population has a stable settled character, 
having remained probably for centuries in many of the towns or villages 
originally founded by their ancestors on their first occupation of the 
country, those on the western side, on the contrary, the Sakalava, tribes, 
are much more nomadic in their habits. They do not practise agriculture 
so much as the other peoples : rice, which in the wet method of culture, as 
followed by the Hova and Betsileo and east-coast tribes, requires a 
good deal of earthwork, embankments, aqueducts, etc., is little used 
by them; and they are more exclusively pastoral, keeping large 
herds of cattle. Besides this, their superstitious fear of death, or 
rather, of some malign influence exerted by.the spirits of the depart- 
ed, leads then, it is said, to break up their villages when a death 
occurs; so that their settlements must be more lke camps than 
villages, properly so called. The Sihdnaka have the same supersti- 
tion, but they avoid most of the inconvenience by removing anyone 
who appears dangerously ill out of the village, and placing him in 
a hastily constructed hut, which is afterwards pulled down and left to 
decay. We shall probably therefore find little of interest in the vil- 


© See ANNUAL XX, pp. 401-413. 
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lage-names of the Sakalava. There is, however, this noticeable feature 
in the’ principal names, whether of towns or geographical features, all 
round the island: the majority of them are distinctly recognizable 
as containing roots which are Malagasy as spoken by the Hova, and 
thus they confirm the fact, supported also on the other grounds, of 
the essential unity of the Malagasy language, notwithstanding various 
dialectic differences. 

One more point may be here mentioned, viz. that in many places 
there occurs a rather perplexing duality of names, arising from the fact 
that the Hova, when forming military posts for the maintenance of their 
supremacy over various parts of the island which they conquered, 
generally gave them a name differing from that of the native vil- 
Tage on the same site or close to it. These latter generally retain 
the original appellation, so that sometimes a stranger is puzzled to 
understand where he is going, or what place the people are speak- 
ing about. 

‘A word or two may be said first about the Capital and chief towns 
of Madagascar, before proceeding to classify the other towns and 
villages according to the divisions already observed in other place- 
names. The name of Antananarivo, the capital city, signifies, some- 
what in an Oriental vein of exaggeration, “The city of a thousand,” 
that is, no doubt, homesteads or compounds, which clustered probably 
for a long time as detached settlements round the slopes of the long 
steep ridge on which the city is built. There are no strect-names in 
the city,* indeed there only three or four streets or principal roads 
through the dense mass of houses, but the position of most of them is 
ascertained tolerably exactly by the numerous names which are given to 
different portions of the varied and broken ground over which the 
Capital extends, every prominent hollow or slope or level portion hav- 
ing some special, and often very appropriate, name. Thus we find 
Faravdhitra, “Last. village” (or hill), at the northern extremity, and 
Ambéhipétsy, ‘White hill,” from the white soil of that part, at the 
southern end of the ridge; while Ambdhimitsimbina, ‘‘Hill of observa- 
tion” (or attention), is the highest point. Then there is Antsdhatsiréa, 
“Not two fields,” or valleys, a steep descent near the centre; the 
precipices of Ampamarinana, ‘‘Hurling-place,” the Tarpeian of the 
Capital, on the western side of the hill; the open triangular space of 
Andohalo, the coronation ground and place of public assemblies, on 
the. upper part of the city, and the level square plain of Imahamasi- 
na, ‘Place of consecration,” at the foot of the hill to the west, where 
military reviews take place and where some of the sovereigns were 
publicly recognized by their subjects. Near this is Andsy, “At the 
island,” an artificial lake with a small island in the centre. (Each 
royal house has its proper name, as Manjakamiadana, ‘‘Reigning- 
peacefully ;” Trano-vdla, “Silver-house ;” Masoandro, ‘Sun ;’”” Manampi- 
sda, ‘‘Adding-good ;” etc.) In other parts of the city are Ambdhitantély, 
“Hill-of-honey ;” Ambatonakanga, ‘‘Guinea-fowl-stone ;” ‘“Amparibé,” 
“Much-sugar-cane ;” Analakély, ‘Little-wood ;” Zoma, “Friday,” the 





* This paper was written several years ago, and describes the old style of things. For in- 
formation about street-names recently given by the French authorities, see paper by the writer 
in the last ANNUAL, entitled “Streets and Roads in Town and Country ;” pp. t01—104. 
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great market-place, so called because the market is held on that day ; 
with many others, far two numerous to mention separately. South- 
west of the city is#a large timber palace which was built by Raddma. 
I. on the site of a hill which he partly levelled, and called Isdéanie- 
rina, ‘Good-for-enquiry,” or consultation, ic. a convenient place 
where he might hear complaints and dispense justice. To the east of 
the Capital is Ambatordka, ‘‘Craggy rocks,” a rough piece of ground 
covered with boulder-like stones, and a former place of execution ; 
farther south is Mahazoarivo, “Having-a-thousand,” where are some royal 
gardens; while to the west is a rounded hill called Ambohijanahary, 
“God's-hill ;” and stretching for many miles west, north and south, 
is the immense rice-plain of Beétsimitatatra, ‘“Great-undivided.” 

Ambéhimanga, *Blue-hill"t (or town), is the ancient capital, 11 miles 
north of Antananarivo, and probably so called from the mass of blue 
gneiss which forms the highest point of the triangular hill on which 
the town is built. The slopes are entirely covered with woods, which 
form a refreshing contrast to the gencrally bare and treeless character 
of the greater portion of Imérina. As at Antandnarivc, various parts 
of the ancient capital are distinguished by special names, as Amboara, 
“The fig-trec’? (vodra); Ambatomitsangana, ‘The standing-stone,’ An- 
tsdhamanitra, ‘The fragrant-field,’ Andakana, ‘At-the-canoe,’ etc. Am- 
bohimanga is also the name of the chief town of the northern Tanala, 
or forest people, and is given to some other towns as well, both in 
this form and in that of Ambdhimangakély (ke/y=little). The capital 
of the Bétsiléo province has a name probably given by the Hova on 
their conquest of the country—Fianarantsda, ‘Good-learning;’ it is a 
town of about 6000 or 7000 inhabitants. 

The chief port of the north-west coast of Madagascar, the town of Mo- 
janga (incorrectly called by Europeans and on charts ‘Majunga’), derives 
its name from “a colony of Swahili-speaking Arabs, who were the first 
occupants of the site. ‘They found, so say their descendants, the shore 
lined with flowering shrubs, which, as the most remarkable thing 
about the place, led them to call their village JZj-angara, ‘the-town 
of-flowers.”” This was subsequently corrupted to Mojanga. The Bay 
of Bémbatéka takes its name from a small village existing on its shores, 
and called Fombitoka= fomby tokana, ‘One-rofia-palm,’ and corrupted 
by foreigners into Bembatook.} 

Turning now to the names of towns and villages generally, we 
find, as with those of the mountains, that natural features have fre- 
quently suggested their appellations. As already noticed, the building of 
all ancient towns of the interior on the summit of hill has made it 
difficult, if not impossible, in many cases, to be sure whether the name 
given to a town on a hill is not more strictly that of the hill itself. 
So that, as with mountain-names, we also find the ideas of ‘height’ 
in a few town-names ; as Avomalaza and Avomanitra (avo, high); Am- 
bddinambo, ‘At-the-foot-of-the-height ;’ Ambdnildha, ‘Over-head ;’ that 
of ‘ascending,’ in Fiakarana and Iakarandsy, ‘Goat’s-ascent’; and that 








* Now, was; sce p. 131 ante, 
+ Perhaps, however, manga here means ‘famous.’ 
} See paper by Mr. W. C. Pickersgill, in Lull.5, Missionary Chronicle, Oets 1882, ps 3234 
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of ‘lifting up,’ in Ambdhimiirina, Manarinarina, etc. The two words 
for rock, vafo and hérana, form frequent combinations in village-names, 
from the presence of bold rocks and precipices ncar many of the places 
thus named ; as Ivato, Ivatovavy, ‘Women’s-stone’ probably from there 
being near to it one of the stones resorted to and anointed by women, from 
a belief in its virtue to give them children) ; Ambatosda, ‘Pleasant-rock ;’ 
Ambddivato, ‘At-the-bottom-of-the-rock ;’ Antoéngombato, ‘At-the-foot- 
of-the-rock ;’ Ivatofdtsy and Ambatdfotsy, ‘At-the-white-rock ;’ Ivatolavo; 
Ambatofisaka ; Ambatotdkana,. ‘At-the-solitary-rock ;’ Amparafaravato, 
‘At-the-stone-bedstead ;’ this is one of the three Malagasy towns to 
which entrance was forbidden to Europeans by an article in the 1865 
treaty, since they were then the seats of the chief idols. In the Si- 
hanaka. province is a town called ‘Amparafdravdla, ‘At-the-silver-bed- 
stead ;’ and there are several Ambatomalaza, ‘Famous-stones.’ Then 
there are found Iharana, Ankaranila, Ankdramalaza, and Ankaratsina- 
nana. The colour of the soil also gives frequent names, as Antat 
fotsy, ‘White-earth ;’ Ambdhipotsy, ‘At-the-white-hill ;’ Ankadifotsy, ‘At- 
the-white-fosse ;’ Ampasiména, ‘At-the-red-sand ;’ Ivohiména, ‘Red-hill,’ 
etc. We also find Ambdhidrda, ‘Two-towns,’ and Ifitobdhitra, ‘Seven- 
towns. 

Trees and woods give many town-names; as Ambdlobé, ‘Much-bam- 
boo ;’ Anakakéndro, ‘At-the-plantain-shoots ;’ Ambddirofla, ‘At-the-foot- 
of-the-rofia’ (palm); Antaplabé, ‘Much-tapla’ (a tree with edible fruit, 
and used for silkworm culture) ; Ampangambé, ‘Much-fern ;’ Ivohidroy, 
‘Bramble-town ;’ Ambdatavo, ‘At-the-gourd ;’ Ankazomdasina, ‘At-the- 
sacred-tree ;’ Ialamalaza, ‘Famous-wood ;' Analamaizina, At-the-dark- 
wood ;’ Ambaniala, ‘Below-the wood ;’ Béravina, ‘Much-foliage ;’) Tam- 
ponala, ‘Top-of-the-wood;’ etc. The pleasant situation of many villages 
gives appropriate names to not a few of them, which contain the words 
tsdra (good) and sda (pleasant), the latter of which is especially fre- 
quent ; as Antdnantsdra*; Ambohitsdra ; Itsarafidy, ‘Well-chosen ;’ Itsd- 
rahonénana, ‘Good-for-dwelling-in ;” Ambdhitsda ; Ambatosda; Amba- 
lasda; Antsdhasda ; Ikianjasda ; Isdaririnina, ‘Pleasant-in-winter ;’ and 
Sdaménina, ‘Pleasant-to-dwell-in.’ The latter word also comes in 
frequently in villages called Soavina and Sodmanana; one is termed 
Sdatsimanampiovana, ‘Unchangeably-pleasant ;’ and the kindred idea of 
security is expressed in Fiadanana, ‘Peace,’ and Mahavélona, ‘Causing- 
to-live.’* The open position of many villages, exposed to sunlight, 
gives a name to several; as Masdandro, Bémasodndro, ‘Much-sun,’ 
and Ambdhibemasodandro ; and the extensive prospect from others gives 
their names of Mahatsinjo, ‘Able-to-overlook ;’ and Tsinjoarivo, ‘Over- 
looking-a-thousand.’ 

New settlements, now probably very ancient (like. our own ‘New- 
ports’ and ‘Newcastles’), have left their traces in Ambdhibdo, ‘New- 
town,’ a very’common village-name in Imérina; in Antdby, ‘At-the- 
camp;’ and Andranovao, ‘At ~the-new-~- house’; while the advance 
of settlers upon ground previously unoccupied seems to have given a 
name to the many places called Ambéhimandrdso, ‘Progressing-town ;’ 














* I remember this name, a rather common one, as that of one of the filthiest villages on the 
south-east coast I ever stayed a night in; the whole place being a foot deep in cowdung. 
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and Mandrosda, ‘Advance’ (verb imp.). Many village-names include 
the Malagasy equivalents for our Anglo-Saxon words ton, ham, burgh, 
bury, etc., and the Danish dy and /horpe, in the words vdla, ‘a home~ 
stead,’ as Ambalavétaka, Ambdlatany, Ambalavdla, Ambdlasakay, and 
Ambala, etc.,; in Aady, ‘a fosse,’ one at least of which surrounds every 
old village (and homestead), and very frequently several deep trenches 
are found one within the other; as Ankadibé, Ankadisarotra, Anka- 
dimainty, Ankadifotsy, Ambodihaly, and Ankadivdribé, ‘Big-round- 
fosse’ (the ordinary name for a country house is Addiviry, i.e. ‘a round 
fosse,’ because many homesteails are inclosed in a circular fosse); and 
also in sdha, ‘field,’ as Antsdhap¢ttraka, Antsahafilo, Antsdhardaloha, ‘Two- 
headed-field ;’ Tsahafary, ‘Sugar-cane-ficld’; and Tsdhabato, ‘Stony-field,’ 
etc. There are a very few village-names referring to roads, or rather 
paths, as Antsdmpanimahazo, freely translated, ‘You may choose your 
path,’ applied to two or three places at the junction of cross-roads ; 
another bears the (often too appropriate) name of Ampotaka, ‘In-the- 
mud. 

From the situation of many Malagasy villages on the banks of rivers 

are derived several descriptive names, as Antsdmpandrdno, ‘At-the- 
branching-of-the-waters; Ambéddirlana and Ambénirlana, ‘At-the-foot- 
of-,’ and ‘Upon-the-cataract ;’ Ifarahantsana, ‘Last-rapids’ (on the river 
Ikbpa) ; Isardhandny, (perhaps) ‘At-the-separating-of-the-streams ;’ An- 
dranomandry, ‘By-still-waters ;| Amparihy, ‘At-the-lake ;' Anddhatanjo- 
na, ‘At-the-head-of-the-promontory ;’ and Imavorano, ‘Brown-water ;’ 
while we find the exact equivalent of ‘Oxford’ in Ampitandmby, and 
an approach to.‘Cambridge,’ in Tetézambato, ‘Stone-bridge.’ One 
name seems to complain of a lack of moisture, Itsimisirano, ‘There’s- 
no-water.’ On the sea-coast several village-names include the word 
vindny, ‘river-mouth,’ as Ivindny, Vinanindny, etc., and also Mason- 
drano, a word of similar meaning, found both in this form and in 
that of Masondrdnokély (4e/y, small). 
* A considerable number of village-names include the word ndsy, which 
is generally translated ‘island ;’ it appears, however, in many cases to 
mean, more exactly, a rising ground standing up from marshes and 
rice-fields, and more or less surrounded by them, a very near parallel 
to our Anglo-Saxon ¢a and ¢y, ‘island,’ as in the names Chelsea, 
Thorney, Putney, Chertsey, etc. Thus we find Noésivato, ‘Rocky- 
island ;’ Ndsimanjaka, ‘King’s-island ;’ Nosisda; Nésivdla ; Nosipatrana ; 
Nosikély ; Andsivarika ; Nésizato, ‘Hundred-isles ;? Ndsiarivo, ‘Thousand- 
isles’ and, simply, Nosy or Andsy. 

In the central district of Imerina a number of village-names include 
that of the province, with some additional descriptive word; these 
are probably, in some cases at least, memorials of certain additions of 
territory or change of boundary; thus we find Imérimandréso, Iméri- 
navaratra, Iméritsihadino, Sdavinimérina, and Imérinarivo. The western 
division of Imerina, the Imamo district, also gives a name to a few 
villages, as Arivonimamo and Tsinjévinimamo. The habit of the cen- 
tral Malagasy of assembling at large open-air markets for the sale and 
purchase of every kind of native produce gives a name to many villages 
near such markets, according to the days of the week on which they are 
held. So we find numerous places called Alahady (although markets 
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are no longer held on Sunday in the central provinces), Alatsindiny, 
Talata, Alarobia, Alakamisy, Zoma, and Asabotsy, which are the Mala- 
gasy names of the seven week-days. 

As with mountain-names, so also in those of some towns and -villages - 
the words for various animals enter into their formation; the words 
mamba and vody, ‘crocodile’; dinfa, ‘leech’; ambda, ‘dog’; dsy, ‘goat’; 
foza, ‘crab’; hdla, ‘spider,’ and ‘many others, all occurring; thus, 
Mambazato, ‘Hundred-crocodiles’ (no exaggeration this, in numberless 
places); less definite, but very suggestive, is Marovoay, ‘Many-croco- 
diles,’ a Hova post and Arab settlement near the mouth of the Betsiboka 
river; Masomboay; Antsahadinta, Ambéatany, Amb6hitrdsy, Antsdha- 
maroféza, and Antohokala. Most frequent are those compounded with 
dmby, ‘ox,’ as Mamidmby, ‘Sweet-to-oxen,’ probably refering to good 
pastures; (Sédaronéno, ‘Good-(for) milk,’ is probably of similar meaning to 
the foregoing) ; Antandrokémby, ‘Ox-horn’; Lahaémby, ‘Ox-head’ ; Am- 
béhitromby, ‘Ox-town’; and Ambésitra,* ‘At-the-ox’ (or oxen). Fa- 
hitra, the word for the sunken pen or fold in which cattle are kept and 
fattened, enters into many village-names, especially places where these 
fahitra were numerous or Of great size, or made by some famous chief of 
former times ; thus, Ampahitra, Ampahitrizina, Ambédifahitra, Ampa- 
himanga, etc. Here we have a similar use of the word to that in our 
English place-ending dy or dyr (cf. Scot. dyre, a cow-stall’). A few 
villages take their name from some prominent or abundant tree or plant 
growing plentifully near it, as Ambdatavo, ‘At-the-gourds’; Ambdsary, 
‘At-the lemons’; Maroadabo, ‘Many adabo,’'a species of ficus ; etc. 

The most common village-names of the class alrcady grouped as ‘per- 
sonal’ are those derived from chieftainship ; and our English Kingstowns, 
Kingstons, and Princetons find a Malagasy parallel in numerous places 
called Ambéhimanjaka, Ambatomanjaka, Manjakandriana, (manjaka, sov- 
ereign; andriana, prince, noble; or Middamanjaka (‘Reigning-peacefully’), 
Ambdhitrandriana, Ambatonandriana, and Iharanandriana; most , of 
these being probably the chief's village in earlier times. Of somewhat simi- 
lar meaning is Kidnjamalaza, ‘Famous-courtyard,’ and Iklanjas6a; while 
the principal village of a former petty state, often a very little place, is 
remembered in many an Ambohibé, ‘Big-village,’ and Ivéhibé, and in 
frequent Antanamalaza and Ambéhimalaza, ‘Famous-towns’ and ‘Fam- 
ous-villages.’ We also find Ambéhitompo, ‘Lord’s-town,’ and Amba- 
lampitsara, ‘Judges’-homestead.’ Other villages preserve the name of a 
former famous king or chieftain, as Ambéhitrabiby,t Ambéhidratrimo, 
Ambohidrapéto, Ambdhidramijay, and Ambdtondrazaka.} 

Some tribal divisions or boundaries are probably preserved in the 
many village-names which include the words arivo, ‘thousand,’ za/o, 
‘hundred,’ and clo, ‘ten, as Ivohitrarivo, Ambdhipdloarivo (10,000), 
Soavinarivo, Iharinarivo, Ambéhijato and Ambijato, and Ampdlo. 





* Vositra is the ox, strictly so called; omby being a wider word for cattle generally ; 
hence ombilahy, ‘a bull,’ sanakomby, ‘a calf,’ o 

+ Rabiby was an early king in Imérina, who is said to have slain an enormous wild-boar ; 
and he is also remembered as the first who discovered that beef was good to eat. This 
tradition is probably truc so far as it recalls an early period when the ox was considered a 
sacred animal, and its flesh was only caten as part of a religious service. Rapato is said tohave 
been a giant, and to have performed marvellous feats of strength. 

‘} The chief town of the Sihanaka province. 
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Tribal names are given to some villages, which were formerly perhaps 
their chief settlement ; as, Anjanadralambo (the Zanadralambo are the 
sixth and lowest rank of andriana, or noble or royal clans, Ralambo, 
their ancestor, was the same as the Rabiby just mentioned, and was so 
called from slaying the wild-boar or /émdo); and Ambédilalangina (the 
Lalangina are the easternmost division of the Bétsiléo people). Bits of 
local and tribal or family history are probably fossilized in such names as 
Itélolahy, ‘Three-mén ; Ivdhidraivo, ‘Raivd’s-town : Imarovavy, ‘Many- 
women’ ; Imarozaza, ‘Many-children’ ; Fierénana, *Dividing-place’ ; Fic- 
rana, ‘Refuge’; Isoanierdna, Good-for-inquity’ (an open-air court) ; ‘Am- 
pihdonana, *Mecting-place’ ; Ambéhidray, ‘Fathers’-village’ ; Ambohija- 
tovo, ‘Youths’-village’ ; ‘Ambdhijanaka, ‘Childrens’-village’ ; Ifsnovahba- 
ka, ‘Full-of-people’ ; Tsarahavana, ‘Good-(by) relations’ ; Itsidzombazaha, 
‘Not-taken-by-foreigners’; etc., etc. Old sacred places and shrines are 
indicated by many an Ambohimasina and -AmbatomAasina (mdsina, sa- 
cred), and perhapsin Ambohijanahary and Ambohitrandriamanitra, ‘Crea- 
tor’s-town’ and ‘God’s-town.’ Sacred and venerated trees (hdz0) also give 
a few village-names, as Ankazomasina and Ankazobé. 

Into the other two divisions in which Malagasy town- and village- 
names may be classed, viz. those of ‘doubtful’ or ‘obscure’ meaning, it 
is unnecessary to enter, for the reasons given in speaking of the names 
of mountains and rivers. Some local allusions, obvious enough on the 
spot, would probably explain many of the first class of names; while 
fuller knowledge of old and obsolete or provincial Malagasy, and care- 
ful inquiry among the natives, will be required to elucidate the meaning 
of many of the second of these classes. I hope to be able, as opportu- 
nity offers, to continue inquiry and research in this direction, as I am 
satisfied that much light may be thus thrown on obscure points of Mala- 
gasy history and tribal migrations, as well as on philology, by a fuller 
knowledge of the old words embodied in place-names. The native 
language is so flexible and euphonious that new words can be readily 
coined, and new place-names are, in fact, constantly being formed. 

Before concluding this paper, a few words must be added upon one 
other class of Malagasy place-names yet unnoticed, viz. those of Pro- 
vinces and Districts. Here, however, a difficulty occurs in distinguishing 
many of these from those of the tribes who inhabit these various regions ; 
since in many cases it is difficult to say whether the people take their 
name from the country they live in, or whether the country is called 
after the people. So that here the study of place-names is almost in- 
separable from that of personal, or rather, tribal, names. In other cases, 
as on the coast plains, river-names and tribal-names are equally difficult 
of exact discrimination, that is, as regards the priority of the two. These 
points cannot be now fully discussed, but a few examples may be given. 

The meaning of the name of the central and leading province of Ima. 
rina is obscure (to myself at least); the district is also occasionally term- 
ed Ankova, from its Hova inhabitants. Among the subdivisions of 
Imérina are Vakinankaratra, the district ‘Cut-off-(lit. ‘broken’-) by-An- 
kdratra’ (mountains); Vakintsisdony, ‘Cut off-by- (the-river) Sisaony,’ 
Imamo. Vonizéngo, Valalafotsy, ‘White-locusts’ (a tribal name); and ‘to 
the north, Avaradrano, *North-of-the-water,’ Anativélo, ‘Among-the-bam- 
boos,’ etc. But the smaller district-enames are very numerous, and 
would require a separate article for their full treatment. 
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South of Vakinankaratra is the Manandriana district, the northern- 
most division of the populous Bétsiléo province, home of the ‘Uncon- 
quered’ tribe {so name |, although they were eventually overcome by the 
dominant Hova) ; with the other subdivisions of Isdndra, so called from 
the river flowing through its centre, and this, again, is traditionally said 
to be named aftera Hova, one Andriantsandra; Ilalangina (literally, 
‘Quiet-road,’ but there is probably some other meaning) ; and [arindrano, 
‘Supplied-with-water,* probably from the numerous streams. Further 
south still is the Bara country. In this province, with its widely scatter- 
ed population, there appears to be necessarily a good deal of change in 
its place-names, since the numerous petty kingdoms or chieftaincies are, 
like many African kingdoms, called after the name of the reigning chief. 

On the eastern side of the island, beginning at the northern point, is 
Ankarana, ‘the Rocky’ province, possibly taking its name from a 
remarkable rock-fortress where the inhabitants have often held their 
own against an invading force. Coming south, are the districts of Vé- 
himaro, ‘Many hills’ (?), the promontory sheltering Antongil Bay and 
called Maréa (in Hova this word is an imperative form, meaning, ‘Be 
many ;’ it is said to be so called from a small river of the same name, 
possibly thus named from its sudden increase in the heavy rains of the 
wet season): and south of this again are a number of districts, some 
called after the principal town in them, some after the chief river, and 
inhabited by numerous tribes generally termed Bétsimisaraka, the ‘Many 
unseparated.’ Inland from these is the Bétaniména country, ‘Much-red- 
earth ;’ while the great marsh district - the Malagasy fen-country— 
around, but chiefly south of, the chief lake, Alaotra, is called Antsihana- 
ka, the ‘Lake-people’s-district.’ South of this is the long plain between 
the two eastern lines of forest, and called Ankiy, the ‘Clearing,’ from its 
comparative absence of wood. Its inhabitants are called the Antankay, 
and also the Bézanozano, the ‘Bush-people.’ The south-eastern forest 
region is called the Tanala country. or home of the ‘Foresters.’ East of 
this again, on the coast plains south of the Bétsimisdraka district, are the 
regions occupied by the Taiméro tribe, a name of probably similar origin 
toan identical one used in the Melanesian islands, and there meaning 
‘the live sea,’ because of the active surf. The Taimoro occupy a coast ex- 
posed to the full force of the south-east trade winds.§ Then come the 
Tdisdka, the Taifasy, and other districts. At the extreme south-east corner 
of Madagascar is the fertile vale of Ambélo, ‘At-the-bamboos,’ and the 
region occupied by the Tandsy, or ‘Islanders’ (?); and proceding 
round the southern point, and turning northward along the western 
side of the island, are the territories ‘of the Tandroy, the Masikoro, 
the Vézo, the emigrant Tandsy, and the Antifiherénana ; and north of 
these is the extensive region extending nearly to the north of the islanp 
inhabited by the various tribes loosely called Sakalava, because con- 
quered by a warlike people of that name. This conquering race form- 
ed two kingdoms, that of Ibdina to the north, and Ménabé, south of 
it. The latter of these two words is probably the same as that used 








* See Rev.G. A. Shaw's paper “Tho Bétsiléo Country and People,” ANNUAL II. pp. 337, 
339. t E.g. Urambo, after Mirambo, + Sec ANNUAL ILL. p. 283. § See ANNUAL VI. 
124. (Im all theso cases the no, of the page refers to the Répront of Vols L and iL, the 
original issues being out of print.) 
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by the Hova to denote an estate held direct from the sovereign. 

It will be evident therefore that to treat this division of Malagasy 
place-names completely, it would be necessary to combine with it an 
examination of tribal-names; and perhaps this may be attempted at 
some future time, when our information on these becomes more full 
and accurate than it now is. Enough has probably now been said to 
show how full of interest the inquiry is, and how much light is thrown 
upon the mental character of the Malagasy, as well as on some other 
subjects, by the names they give to the natural features of the country, 
as well as to the settlements and towns they have formed over its 
surface. Ihave here but touched the fringe of the subject; and I 
earnestly hope that the publication of this first essay at the investigation 
of the wide field which is yet unworked will induce many Europeans in 
Madagascar—especially those who are resident in parts of the island 
away from Imérina—to pay closer attention to the place-names of the 
country, and so recover much of value and interest which lies hidden 
in these records of the early occupation of the great African island by its 
present inhabitants. 

James SIBREE (ED.). 


APPENDIX A; BETSILEO PLACE-NAMES.* 

Among the most common and characteristic place-names amongst the 
Bétsiléo are the following : - 

Towns.—Ivohibé, Ambohibé, Ambdhimandréso, Mahazoarivo, Vohitrarivo, 
really Vohitsarivo, Ivohitromby, really Ivdhitsaémbe, Ambdhitrdmby, really 
Ambohitsadmbe. The compounds with z7ivo (‘thousand’) are very frequent 
as names of towns; eg., Ivdhitsarivo, Mahazoarfvo (the ancient capital 
of the Isandra province, where Andriamandlina lived at the time of his 
famous negotiations with Andrianampdinimérina), Akarinarivo, Amboéhima- 
narivo, Andrainarivo, Ianjainarivo, Témboarivo. As far as my own expe- 
rience goes, towns with this noun of number (indicating a great quantity or 
wealth of cattle, slaves, subjects, etc.) are or were invariably the seat of 
rather superior mZo-ménakily (i.e. feudal land proprietors), never, so. far 
as I lave seen, mere villages included in, but not the capital of, the méza- 
#ély (estate). 'Fénoarivo appears to be an Ambaniandro (a name given to 
the Héva by the Bétsiléo and southern tribes) name. ‘There is one Fénoa- 
rivo in the Manandriana province, but not in the Bétsiléo proper, i.e. south of 
the Matsiatra river; and that one Fénoarivo is a government town, probably 
named, as undoubtedly many government towns in the south were named 
(e.g. Fanjakana and Fiandrantsda), not by the aborigines, but by the 
colonists from the Capital. There is another between Ikalamavény and 
Modéngy ; but there are too many runaway slaves and Hova there to make 
it a real Bétsildo village. The compounds with dy are also characteristic. 
Ony in these words is not used as the equivalent for ‘river ;’ and, indeed, 
it 18 doubtful whether zavo (water) is not a more correct translation for that 
word at all times, the dy being simply the confluence of the rano. At 
any rate, in place-names dzy means the confluence of the people, a large 
gathering, profanum vulgus of Rome, or of follot of Athens. Thus, Na- 
sandratsény (corrupted by Hova and Europeais into Nasandratény) is the 
place that was ‘raised up. or built, by the multitude’—a name easily 

+ This paper on the place-names of the southern-central province of Madagascar (Betsi- 
Jeo), is from the pen of my friend and brother missionary, the Rev. Charles T. Price, for 
several ycars resident in that part of the island, and which he kindly allows me to add to 


my own paper.—J.s. 
. a 
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understood by any one who has seen the large gatherings of people in this 
comparatively small village assembled by Ramavo, a descendent of Andria- 
manalina and chieftainess there. Other instances are Ambdhitsadny, 
Ambalamisaény(=‘the homestead where there is a gathering of people’), 
and Tandrdindny. Either by the ‘-ovy' or ‘-ariwvo'). or some other such 
addition, important towns generally have names far removed from the mean 
orcommonplace. One might be tolerably sure, for instance, that such a 
place as Ambdasary or Itadlana was not anciently of great importance. 

Villages and Homesteads.—Frequently such names begin with the 
contracted place-form of wdhztra or vdla, as Ambohibary, or Ambalabé.* 
Vohitra is a village or town, and although va/q is often used of a collection 
of houses numerous enough to bz called a village, yet. strictly speaking, a 
vdla is a homestead. the equivalent in Imérina being ¢aéiko. Our place 
at Fanjakana, with its house and outbuildings, including kitchen, school- 
room, scholars’ dwellings, etc., standing in a large garden, was correctly 
named Ambatolahinandrianisidhana= ‘At Andrianisdhana’s-vdfolahy,’ or 
monument (not grave), which stood at the very gateway of the premises. 
But the place was usually spoken of as a wala, occasionally as a whitra, 
and once I heard a native speak of going outside the compound, as going 
outside the Zendna (town) This seems to indicate that there is no fixed 
law of the use of either word in forming place-names of villages or towns. 

Not so, however with the prefixes Z- and Am-or An-, Iam not referring 
to the simple omission of the /-, as in Fiandrantséa for Ifianarantsda, which 
is a mere matter of habit and fashion, but to the non-interchangeability of 
the simple form with or without the Z-, and the form with the Am- or An-. 
Vohibé or Ivdhibé, for instance, is not the same as Ambdhibé, nor Ivahi- 
potsy as Ambohipdtsy. Védisdndra is the mouth of the Isdndra river; 
Ambédisandra is the name of the adjacent village. VAtolahinandrianisidhana 
is name of the deceased judge’s monument; but it would have been 
incorrect to call our place Ivatolahinandrianisidhana; it is Amebatolahi- 
nandrianisidhana. I have heard ¢2ndromédéhitra used for vokitra; is it 
not possible that the true vohztra was situated at the tendrombohitra? 
that Ivéhipétsy, for instance, was the village at the top of the hill Ivohi- 
potsy, and Ambdhipétsy the village on the hill-side ? 

Physical features. ~The compounds with harana, a precipice, are ver 
common in the more precipitous parts of the Bétsilao province. Names witl 
this compound invariably represent faithfully the nature of the place. 
Instances are, Ankaramalaza (at least two in the Iarindrdno, and one in 
the Ilalangina), Ankarandsy (the ascent to which might well be termed a 
‘goat-track,’ dsy, goat), and Ankaratsindnana. More common still are 
names recording other physical features of the locality ; as IvAtodvo, Amba- 
torény, Ambatosda, Vatomitatana, Ambitoména, Andrdnovdrivato, Vato- 
fotsy, Anjdlobato, Ambatomainty, Ambatofinandrahana (‘the chiselled rock’), 
Ambohimiarina (which is ‘perched up’ near the crest of a high hill), Midé- 
ngy (on a hill in the south), and Moddngy (in the west ; a cloud seems to be 
always sullenly§ frowning round its overhanging brow), Ilamésina, Ampasi- 
na (=Ampasika), Vindny and its numerous compounds. There are at least 
three places in the Bétsiléo named Andrainjato, one in each of the three 
provinces, and each of them rocky hills. That in the Isdndra is a prominent 
rather than lofty ridge, on which are many rocks curiously piled together. 
It is, and I believe always has been, uninhabited, but there are many other 
named places quite desolate. 

In the Sandra there is a current proverb, as follows: “Andrainjato no 
avo tany, nasandratsa ny bitsika: ko ny bitstka no be loha, sasatsa ny 





‘* Ambilavao is one of the most common, wearisamely so, + On this point, cf, p. 405, Vol. V. 
§ Dingy, sulky, morose, 
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nituo-tane,” i.e., ‘Andrainjato is lofty ground because raised by the ants ; 
and the ants have big heads because they are weary with carrying earth.’? 

The plants most plentiful or peculiar to the neighbourhood appear 
frequently to give the name to a village or uninhabited hill; e.g., Ikindo 
where the wild plant Addo freely grows), Ambdasiry, Ankazosdaravina, 

‘Akaviro (? a transposition of sdkarivo, ginger), Bednana, Andranordndro- 
na, Ankafotsa (Adfofra’, Anahimalémy, Vahambé, Ankafina, Saha, SAha- 
maiaza. Bésakéana, There are two towns, both in the heart of the sweet- 
scented forest, named Ivdhimanitra (manttra, fragrant); but one at least 
of these must be in the Tanala forest region. 

Animals are represented in such names as Alambomandrévo, IAvoadmby, 
Vohitromby, Maroparasy, Bévoalavo, Iarindmby, Itaolana. Kalalao, Ankara- 
ndsy; ambba, dog; omby, cattle; pardsy, flea; vdalivo, rat; kalalao, 
moth or cockroach; ésy, goat. Ambohitsandrazanimamba is not such an 
instance. The maméa or vody, with the Bétsiléo, is not only the crocodile, 
but the big, awe-inspring man—king, chief, or governor—in any place; and 
Ambdhitsandrazanimamba was so named when old Andriamandlina, in 
dividing his inheritance ameng his sons, directed that one of them - probably 
the eldest — should leave the old Isandra capital of Mahazoarivo ‘and reside 
at Ambdhitsandrazana. The mamba was to migndry fanjakana (‘guard 
the kingdom’) there, and hence the name. When any of the family die, 
the body, in the course of the funeral ceremonies, involving a pilgrimage 
round the province lasting some weeks or months, is sure to lie in state for 
atime at Ambdhitsandrazana. . 

The family tomb, and favourite residence of Rajdaka, the present prince 
and descendant of Andriamanalina, is at IvohitsasAky (=the ‘timid 
village’), so named because it lies completely hidden in a small wood at the 
base of the range of hills, at the end of which stands Ambdhitsandrazana.* 

Farther on, under the same range of hills, is Isdrana, a village most of 
whose houses are built each on a separate boulder of rock of immense size, 
so that to get to a neighbour's house quite a perilous journey has to be made 
from one boulder to the other. In some cases, to get from one house to 
the next you have to descend from the boulder and pass through an immense 
cave under the cliff. There are two of these large caves; one would hold 

_ 1000 people, and the other was used for storing rice in the old days of civil 
war. They had a spring of water there also, if I am not mistaken. Other 
houses are situated between the foot of the cliff and the boulders, almost if 
not quite concealed from view from the high road. The houses being almost 
the same colour as the rocks, and being either perched aloft in most unlikely 
situations, or else hidden by the boulders scattered about before them, the 
village was analogous to Ivdhitsasdky in respect to its modest and retiring 
situation. Even if the village were observed, the inhabitants, in case of 
alarm, would not have been found— they would have removed by secret paths 
into the cave behind. This power of removing themselves may have been 
the origin of the name Isdrana, or Isbrane (esérana, removed), as the pure 
Batsiléo would have it. There is a proverb which runs: ‘“Jodhdtsdky ny 
anaty ala: ko Isirane ny andty vato,” i.e., “‘Ivdhitsasdky is within the 
forest, and Isdrane is within the rock.” The whole of the valley in which 
these two villages are situated, and at the southern end of which Ambéhi- 
tsandrazana looks down from its lofty crag, is typical of the condition of 
insecurity in which, in former times, the Beétsiléo lived. Between Ivdhitsa- 
saky and Ambbdhitsandrazana the wall of rock which shut in the valley on 
the west is cleft by a winding gully at right angles to the valley itself. On 
one of the steep sides of this gully,- perhaps roo feet or more from the 
bottom, the rock forms a natural ledge 30 or go feet wide, on which stands 





# See paper later on, on “Remarkable Ceremonial at the Decease and Burial of a Betsileo 
Prince.”—EDs, 
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a single row of houses forming the: village of Ivdhibasiana (ie. ‘the village 
which can (o7Zy) be shot at’—not reached in any other way). As you pass 
along the road in the valley this village is only perceptible from one particular 
spot, where, standing at exactly the right angle, you get in a line with 
that part of the tortuous gully in which the ledge is. Even then the path 
up to the village is unseen, for the ledge appears to terminate abruptly, 
high up above the valley, on that side from which you would approach it 
from the road. . 

It is worth while to remark that the word Betsiléo would seem to be a Hova 
name applied loosely and ignorantly to any place or people south of the 
tiver Sisaony. Immediately south of Imérina comes Vakinankaratra ; then 
Manandriana ; and after that Bétsileo proper—south of the Matsiatra river. 
But these Bétsiléo do not like to be so called; they prefer their own name, 
judiciously confirmed to them by the late Queen in a £adary in 1873,—Ambo- 
tromby, or, more exactly and fully, Andriambdhitsaémbelahy, which, if 
shortened, would be Andriambdhitsa. They have great wealth in cattle; 
though superficial observers and new-comers have denied this. The fact is 
that the pasture-land is getting less extensive in the central parts of the 
Bétsiléo, and that the wealthiest landed proprietors now keep most of their 
cattle in the extreme west, bordering on the Bara country, where, in one 
small village, it is not at all uncommon to see 500 to 1000 head of cattle, all 
belonging to some rich man living far away to the east, who places his 
cattle in these spacious plains under the charge of herdsmen. 

The tendency of the foregoing rambling notes, as will be seen, is to show 
that the place-names have an intimate connexion with the characteristics of 
the places themselves. Even now, with our comparatively slight knowledge 
of Bétsiléo history, the connexion between the names and peculiarities or 
distinctive features of the places named is traceable in most cases, i 


C. T. Price. 


APPENDIX B.—SOME ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON MALAGASY 
PLACE-NAMES. 


For two or three years the preceding paper, which was first published in 
the ¥ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1883, was, I believe, the 
only essay published on the subject, but: subsequently two ar three other 
contributions have been made to our knowledge of the place-names of the 
island, which may be briefly noticed here. The most important of these is a 
series of elaborate tables by M. Alfred Grandidier, giving (1) the names and 
approximate positions of the principal capes, villages, river-mouths, moun- 
tains and islands situated on the coasts of Madagascar, and (2) also of the 
principal villages and mountains in the interior of the island. Almost every 
one of these names-— several hundreds altogether—has the meaning given in 
foot-notes. These tables form the larger part of the volume (No. 1) Histoire 
dela Geographie, of M. Grandidier’s great work on Madagascar still in 
progress. The first edition of this volume was published in 1885, but an 
enlarged edition was issued in 1892. : 

‘An amusing paper by W. C. Pickersgill, Esq., formerly H.B.M.’s Vice- 
Consul at Antananarivo, showing how place-names become corrupted and 
altered by foreigners, may be found in ANNUAL XV. (1888), under the title of 
“Revision of North-west Placenames: Some Curiosities of Topographical 
Nomenclature.” 

‘A short paper by Mr. A. Tacchi, entitled “The Placenames Antongil and 
Ngontsy,”’ is given in No. XIII. of the ANNUAL; and a note on ‘The Origin 
ofthe name Madagascar,” will be found in No. XV., by the Rev. Canon Isaac 
Taylor.—J.S. (ED. 
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APPENDIX C,—NOTICE OF MADAGASCAR PLACE-NAMES. 


Translated from Note to Tables of Names of Localities, etc., inVol. 1 of 
M. Grandidier’s work “Histoire Physique, Naturelle et Politique de 
Madagascar” (pp. 199-205). 


As the Rev. James Sibree has remarked, and as one may see in the fore- 
going tables, many localities on the coast of Madagascar have for a long: 
time borne, and some cf them up to the present day still bear on certain 
maps, names given in some instances by the Portuguese navigators, who 
discovered this island, or by the Dutch, who settled for some time on the 
south-west coast and at the Bay of Antongil(1), or by the French, who colonized 
several provinces on the east coast and formed trading posts at various 
points(2), or by the English, whose ships trading to the East Indies used for 
a considerable period to touch and refit at St. Augustine’s Bay, and to 
whom we owe a survey of the coast, or lastly, by the Arabs, who 
settled in the north-west.(3) During the last twenty years I have endeavour- 
ed to obtain, instead of ‘these fanciful appellations, the true local names, 
written in their correct orthography, and happily I have been successful. 
The Departments of War and of Marine, as well a6 the principal writers and 
map-makers, have accepted my views on this point, and M. Le Myre de 
Vilers, our first Resident in Madagascar, has been so kind, on my recom - 
mendation, to give orders to all his subordinates, so that in the official des- 
patches these names may in future be correctly written. 

It is very important that the correct orthography should be observed, 
since all Malagasy place: names, or nearly all of them, have a meaning, as 
is shown in the preceding tables, in which I have endeavoured to analyse 
them in a systematic way. These names, which show a remarkable power of 
observation among the Malagasy, have their origin from a variety of circum- 
stances. In some cases they are derived from some local incident of no in- 
terest except to the inhabitants of that place(s) or to passing travellers, ( 
from some historical event, some ancient legend, or some supersti 
belief; although more usually they refer to some geographical peculiarity, 
some physical or natural characteristic, or to some object clearly belonging to 
the animal, vegetable or mineral kingdoms, and which, moreover, have often 
for a long time past quite disappeared. Since these peculiarities and simi- 
lar circumstances are often found in different places, numerous localities, 
sometimes even quite near to each other, have the some name. The result 
of this is, that in the nomenclature of places in Madagascar there isa certain 
amount of confusion, which is further increased by the changes brought 
about by the custom of /ady or taboo, as well as by the changes of residence 
which are so frequent in the wandering and superstitious tribes of the west 
and the south ; since these people, for the most trivial cause, abandon their 
villages and go and settle in other localities. Besides this, many of the vil- 
lages have no other name than that of the district where they are built, or 
of the river on whose banks tbey are situated, or of the mountain on whose 
summit they are perched ; and these names, usually very long, often have 
more syllables in them than there are houses. 

The greater part of the etymologies shown in the preceding tables ‘are not 
doubtful ; there are, however, some of which the sense is uncertain, either 
from the names allowing of two different translations, or because, from the 
lapse of time, they have become mutilated through the erroneous pronuncia- 
tion of them by the inhabitants ; especially is this the case because the true 
pronunciation has been altered by the traveller who has misapprehended the 
sounds; some of them, at least with our present knowledge, are quite obscure 
and have no apparent meaning. 

At a first glance at a list of Malagasy place-names, one is struck by the 
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fact that a large number, more than half of them, commence with the syl- 
lable AM or AN, which is combined with one, two, and sometimes even three 
words, the sum of which very ofte 1 describes, as we are aboat to show, some 
peculiarity or characteristic of the place. This syllable Aa or AN is a con- 
traction of the demonstrative adverb ANY, which signifies where there is, 
where one 1s found, near to, upon. The first word which comes after this 
adverb is usually one of the following: dah2, dato, bidi, alu, kazo, tana, tsaha, 
drano, past, bala, kadt, kara or dika, but the most frequent of all these is 
the first ; about a quarter of these place-names in fact begin with AMBOHI, 
which is a contraction of Any vohitra, lit. ‘Where there is the mountain 
which”.... , “Where there is the village which”......Then come. ap- 
proximately in the order of frequency : AMBATO (from Any vato, lit. “Where 
there is a rock which” ......); AMBOD1 (from Any vidy, lit. “At the foot 
of’..... ); ANALA (from’Azy ala, lit. “\Where there is the forest which” 
); ANKaAzo (from Avy Adzo, lit. “Where there are trees which” “i 
ANTANA (from Any fandna, lit. “Where there is the village which" 
ANTSAHA (from Any saha, \it. ‘Where there is the valley, the water: 
course, which” ..); ANDRANO (from Any ravo, lit. “Where is the water 
which” .....); AMPASI (from Any fasta [Hoval}, , fasy or fasina [prov.] lit. 
“Where the sand is which”....); AMBALA rom ny vala, lit. “Where there 
isan enclosure, a farmstead, which .. ; ANKADI (from Any Addy, lit. 
“Where there is a fosse, a trench, which” . i ANKaRA (from Any ha- 
rana, lit. ‘Where there is a rock which’’ BH 

This first syllable Am, An, And, Ant, often disappears, and in this case 
the meaning of the name slightly changes; one may in fact say indifferently 
AMBOHIBE and VOHIBE (which signify respectively: At the great moun- 
tain and The great mountain); ANALASORA (Where there is the wood of 
hedgehogs) aud ALASORA (The wood of hedgehogs); ANDRANOMAMY 
(Wear the sweet water) and RANOMAMY (Zhe sweet water); ANTSAHAON- 
DRY (Jn the valley of sheep) and SAHANONDRY (The valley of sheep); AM- 
PASIMENA (Ox the red sand) and FASIMENA (The red sand); AMBALA- 
nosy (Where there ts an enclosure for goats), and VALANOSY (Zhe 
enclosure for goats); ANKADIVORY (Where there is a circular fosse) 
and HApDIvory (Zhe circular fosse); ANKARANANDRIANA (Wear the 
rock of the noble) and HARANANDRIANA (Zhe rock of the noble), etc. 
But in the second form of these names, the Malagasy often prefix to the 
word the article denoting a proper name, which is a simple I, and they say; 
IVOHIBE, IALASORA, IFASIMENA, IVALANOSY, IHARANANDRIANA, etc. 

Leaving out of consideration, amongst the words which commence with 
any other letter than A, those whose initial root is VoH1, VATO, VopI, Hazo, 
ALa, TANY, SAHA, RANO, FAsI, VALA, HADI, or HARA, and which, 
as we have said, are to some extent identical with those which have the 
prefix, we find that greater number commence with BE (large, numerous), 
Fara (the last), MAHA (that which is able to. .., which is proper to ....., 
which becomes....), MAN (a verbal prefix which, joined to the root, forms the 
verbs), MANJAKA (he who reigns, who governs), MARO (much of....), NOSI 
(island), SAHA, field, SARO (by contraction from SAROTRA, difficult, dangerous, 
dear), SOA or TSARA (beautiful, good, pleasant), Tst (that which is not, or 
which has not .....)* TSIAFAK (that which cannot be attained by . 
VINANI (the mouth of a river), etc. All these words are often preceded by an 
I, which is, as we have observed, the article denoting a proper name; thus 
Imanakana, Inosifito, Ivinanimalaza are the same names as Manakana, No- 
sifito, Vinanimalaza, etc. 






































* Tsi or tsy has, however, certainly another very distinct meaning and does not always 
imply a negativo, as in such words as tsirairay, one by one, fsitranotrin toy houses, and 
many others, where it is either a prefix or a distributive, It is probable that in many places 
names beginning with Zsi, the first syllable has some such meaning, —J 8.(ED.) 
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Many place-names terminate, especially among the Bétsiléo, with the word 
arivo thousand), or with dy (a word which signifies a river, a large collec- 
tion of water, and, figuratively, a great assemblage of People). The Rev. C. 
T. Price states (see p. 161, ave) that this terminal is characteristic of the im- 
portant villages and places where the feudal chief resides. 

The tonic accent having great importance in the spoken language. and 
being shown in the written language only in the case of certain words which, 
although alike in spelling, differ in sound and in meaning,* 1 have marked 
with the sign the final vowels which are mute or half-mute, that is to say 
almost all of them. Itis indeed veryimportant not to dwell, in speaking: 
Malagasy words, on the last syllable, which in conversation is usually hardly 
recognized by the ear. We ought also to remark that if the language is 
uniform throughout the island as regards the roots and its general rules, 
there are at the some time some differences in the sounds which are expres- 
sed by certain letters ; thus, for example, the half-mute syllable ¢va of the 
people of Imerina (whom we call for brevity the Hova) is pronounced ¢sa in 
the west and /cha in the east, and the final #a@ does not exist among the 
Sakalava (LAKa [canoe] and not LAKANA). In certain provinces the ¢s is 
replaced by a simple ¢(RATY instead of RATSY; TINJo instead of TsINJO, 
etc.), the @ by an Z(LILy instead of Dipy ; MALINIKA instead of MADINIKA, 
etc.). The Imerina people employ the simple 7, while the other peoples either 
have the guttural 2 (7g) before the roots which commence with a vowel 
(MANGOME instead of MANOME), or an 4 or a k, or the nasal # (TRAGNO in- 
stead of TRANO). The Antandsy pronounce the 5 aspirated (MISHY instead 
of Misy), As these modifications do not touch the groundwork of the lan- 
guage, and are, after all, of small importance, and since in addition to this, 
all the dictionaries, school-books, religious literature, and magazines and 
newspapers, etc., are published in the dialect of the Imerina people, it is in 
accordance with the orthography adopted by these that the geographical no- 
menclature of Madagascar has been and, in my opinion, should still be 
written. There is, in fact, little doubt that this orthography will become 
established all over the island, as far as and in proportion to the spread of 
education throughout its length and breadth. 

Notes to foregoing :— 

(1) Of some names given by the Dutch, there only remain Sterile Isles 
(Droogtens Eylanden) and Coffin Island, which is a translation of Dood- 

bjst. 

(2) Fort Dauphin, Port Choiseul, Louisbourg, Port de Rigny, Pointe a 
Larrée, Isle aux Prunes, etc. 

(3) Mojanga (Mji-angaia=place of flowers), Kisimany, Kongony, Sada, 
Mibany, Kivinja, Jangoa, Boinaomary, etc. 

(4) For example: Mam2hana (corruption of Nanehana), where people 
gather together [to destroy the rats which had come in great numbers]; /a- 
tiandrano, where a corpse has been found drowned; Masiakalika, where 
there is a savage dog; Ambdhikambana, the village of twins; Andihizana, 
where they dance ; Anddhalambomaty, where a wild-hog’s skull was found ; 
Ampéhardnilambo, [the ground] where the wild-hogs have rooted up; Am- 
pasambazimba, where there is a Vazimba tomb ; Ambdhijaky, village of the 
elder brother; Ambéhitriniantitra, the village of the old man; Mahazandry, 
that which makes a junior ; etc. 

(5) For instance: Béhénjy, where many come and go; Ankidnjasda, 
where is a fine public place ; etc., etc. 








* Eg. fanana, hand, and fandna, town; lalana, road, and Jalna (Fr. Jaloi), law ; mae 
mila, ¥. act, and inf., and mamelé, v. imper., to allow, permit, forgive. 


— oe 
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THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT ANTANANARIVO. 


N the night of Monday, the sth of March 1897, the residents in the 
northern quarter of the Capital were startled from their sleep at a 
little after midnight by the unusual sound of bands of music and a great 
concourse of people passing by their houses. Those who were sufficient- 
ly interested to get up and throw some covering round them, could see in 
the moonlight a long procession coming into the city from the north, 
numbers of people being in palanquins or on horseback, and a very 
much larger number on foot; at intervals were bearers carrying some 
large and evidently weighty articles, while smaller things were being 
borne in the hands or on the shoulders of a large proportion of the 
crowd. Bands of music headed and closed and were in the midst of the 
procession, which extended for at Jeast a mile -from first to last.. We 
wondered what it could all mean, but we soon heard that the weighty 
objects were the huge silver coffins of some of the old Hova kings and 
queens, containing their corpses; that the numerous articles carried by 
so many were the various kinds of property buried in the royal tombs; 
and that the large number of people in palanquins or on horseback were 
the chief people of the country (at least of the Hova tribe), who were 
escorting with all respect the remains of their ancient sovereigns to 
their new resting-place in Antananarivo. The procession had left Am- 
bohimanga at between 2 and 3 o'clock that afternoon, but on account of 
the weight of the articles, and various stoppages on the way, it did not 
reach the Capital until the middle of the night, as just described. 

For political reasons it had been thought well by the French Govern- 
ment to take away as much as possible the sacred character of the old 
capital town of Ambohimanga, ten or eleven miles to the north; and so 
it had been decided to bring away the royal remains from the ancient 
city and place them in some of the tombs in the palace-yard of the pre- 
sent capital. The bodies thus removed were those of Andrfanampdin- 
imérina (died in 1810 ?), the father of Radama I., of Ranavalona I. (died 
in 1861), who will be always remembered as the persecuting queen, and of 
Ranavalona II. (died in 1883), who will be equally remembered as the 
first Christian queen; while the corpse of Radama II. (died in 1833) 
was also brought from Ilafy, half-way between the ancient and the 
modern capitals.. These remains were deposited in the tombs of Rada- 
ma I. (died in 1828) and of Rasohérina (died in 1868), in the palace- 
yard of Antananarivo ; but as it was not thought necessary to bury again 
the large number of articles of property deposited in the coffins and the 
tombs of the deceased sovereigns, especially as many of these were of 
value, and almost all had some interest, these numerous objects have been 
gathered together and carefully arranged in some of the palace buildings. 
The opening of the tombs of Radama I. and Rasoherina was also taken 
advantage of to remove from them in like manner a quantity of valuable 
property; and the various objects of interest from these resting-places 
of the sovereigns (three kings and four queens) now form a prominent 
part of the collection known as the Musée national. To these have 
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been added a number of other things which had been preserved, or 
were still in use, in the various royal houses in the Rova or palace-yard. 

Before describing the Museum and some of its contents, a word or two 
may be said about the Malagasy custom of depositing valuable property 
in the tombs of deceased chiefs or kings. This seems to be the usage of 
most of the tribes, but it appeared more prominently perhaps among 
the Hova sovereigns on account of their greater power and wealth, 
The following description of the property placed in the tomb of 
Radama I. is given by Mr. George Bennet, who visited Madagascar 
in 1828:— 

“Immense quantities of treasures of various kinds were deposited 
in or about the coffin, belonging to his late majesty, consisting espe- 
cially of such things as during his life he had most prized. Ten 
thousand hard dollars were laid in the silver coffin for him to lie 
upon ; and cither inside or chiefly outside of the coffin* were placed 
or cast all his rich habiliments, chiefly military; there were cighty 
suits of very costly British uniforms, hats and feathers; a golden helmet, 
gorgets, epaulettes, sashes, gold spurs, very valuable swords, daggers, 
spears (two of gold), beautiful pistols, muskets, fowling-pieces, watches, 
tings, brooches and trinkets ; his whole superb sideboard of silver plate, 
and large gold cup, with many others, presented to him by King George 
IV. ; great quantities of costly silks, satins, fine cloths, very valuable 
silk /ambas of Madagascar, etc. We were fatigued and pained by the 
sight of such quantities of precious things consigned to a tomb.” 

Forty years later, at the funeral of Queen Rasohérina in 1868, the 
same kind of wealth was put into her grave at Antananarivo; one of 
the missionaries present described it as follows: ‘The body remain- 
ed in front of the tomb until sunset, the splendid cloths and gold 
ornamentation glittering in the sunbeams, which fell full upon them. 
The band was playing old English tunes nearly all the time, and now 
and then, in the intervals, a native drum was beaten, accompanied by 
the blowing of large hollow shells. During this time a company of 
fifty young men, chiefly nobles, were busy carrying articles of dress, 
etc., to be buried with the body of their late owner. They made six 
separate journeys. More than two hundred dresses of silk, satin and 
velvet were placed in the tomb, and amongst other things I noticed 
a lady’s saddle, two chests of drawers, some water-coolers, decanters, a 
large glass and silver épergne, a small dressing-table, a papier-maché 
work-table, several lamps, a large armchair, some gilt chairs, and 
lastly, a chest of money (11,000 dollars) which took twenty men to 
carry.” 

Te will be evident therefore that a large amount of valuable property 
was found in the old royal tombs, and that much of interest might 
be expected when they were brought out again into the light of day. 

The most valuable portion of the collection comprised in the Mu- 
seum is arranged in one of the smaller palaces, a building made en- 
tirely of wood and designed by the late Mr. J. Cameron. This is 
called ‘Manampisda’ (‘Adding good’), and consists of a square cen- 

* This was of solid silver plates welded together from Spanish dollars; it was cight feet 


Jong, and three feet and a half in breadth and depth. 
 Tyreman and ennet's Voyages and Travels round the World; and ed., 1840 ; p. 286, 
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tral room the height of two stories. and of eight small rooms open- 
ing out of it, four on the ground floor, and four above, reached bya 
gallery running round the central room. A verandah surrounds the great- 
er part of the house, which is Old English or Elizabethan in style, 
and was opened in 1867. The whole interior is panelled with wood, 
and the smaller rooms are quite home-like and comfortable in appear- 
ance. 

On entering the central room we find ourselves in the midst of the 
royal wardrobes of the seven sovereigns of the present century, and 
as four of these were queens. there is special interest for lady visit- 
ors. Here are arranged their state robes and dresses, many of them 
of a very costly description, with elaborate embroidery of crowns and 
wheatears, etc., on rich velvets. Those Europeans who have been pre- 
sent on great occasions during the reign of the lately deposed queen 
will remember several of these robes. More interesting still, however, 
are the dresses of earlier sovereigns like Ranavdlona I., as showing 
more distinctly native Malagasy taste and manufacture. This queen’s 
dress at her coronation {or what is equivalent to such a ceremony) is 
fully described in Ellis's History of Madagascar, vol. ii., p. 424, and some 
of the articles of dress mentioned may be recognized here. Of Radama 
the First’s ‘eighty suits of uniforms,” some at least have remained little the 
worse for their seventy years’ burial; and here is the richly-laced gene- 
ral's uniform sent to him from King George IV., in which we shall pre- 
sently see him shown in his full-length portrait in his special room. 
Here also are several suits of clothes made for Radama II. as a little boy 
and worn by him. 

Among other things hung on the walls are a considerable number of 
specimens of native cloth of various materials ; handsome /ambas of silk, 
cotton, banana fibre, and rofia; many kinds of the akdééso or five-striped bor- 
ders of the /amba, formerly much worn by Hova of high rank; and also 
examples of elaborate bead-work in bracelets and other ornaments, as well 
as woven into the edges of silk lambas. This work, in minute beads of vari- 
ous colours and patterns, is a very characteristic feature of Malagasy or- 
namentation, not only among the Hova,but with other tribes as well. 
Specimens of spoons, ladles, combs, snuff-boxes, baskets, etc., etc., may 
also be seen here, All this portion of ,the collection are presents from 
of Malagasy of rank and position, and are labelled with the names of 
the donors. 

Another interesting portion of the Museum in Manampisoa is a 
collection of the dresses and ornaments used by the sovereigns and 
others in the ceremonies of the circumcision festivals. Until within 
a few years past, in fact, until the acceptance of Christianity put an 
end to these as well as to other customs largely connected with hea- 
thenism, the times of circumcision were those of the greatest festivity 
and merry-making. The ceremony was not performed at or near the 
birth -of each boy in a family, but every five years; a time was fixed 
by the sovereign for a general observance of it throughout the king- 
dom, when all boys bornsince the previous time of observing it must 
undergo the rite.* It,is hardly necessary to say that these occasions 


* A full description of the elaborate ceremonial at circumcision times will be found in 
Tantara ny Andriana eto Madagascar, pp. 15-34 5 800 also Malagasy Customs, pp, 1-12. 
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were also times of gross licentiousness and disorder. The dresses and 
ornaments collected together in the Museum are very numerous, and 
are a curious mixture of native and European materials. Here are 
crowns and coroncts, gay with imitation jewels; numerous belts and 
armlets, consisting chicfly of a series of brass ornaments in the shape 
of large crocodile tusks; in some of these real tusks are used, and 
_ many have also the elaborate bead ornamentation already mentioned. 

Some very curious dresses to be worn on the back are here displayed, 

and also a number of those strange hats, with a long triangular piece 

of cloth reaching down to the ground, which Mr. Edmonds described 

in his interesting paper on ‘‘By-gone Ornamentation and Dress among 

the Hova Malagasy,” in ANNuaL No. XX., pp. 469-477. (By the 
. Edmonds’s paper would be a valuable aid ar hand- 
book to many portions of the Museum.) 

But we must now look into the smaller rooms, seven of which are ap- 
propriated to articles belonging to or connected with each one of the 
seven Hova sovereigns of this century; for nothing seems to have been 
preserved from any earlier date, and there appears to be nothing from 
so far back as the time of the famous chief Andriamasinavalona (A.D. 
1680-1730 ?). 

The first room is that in which the relics of the oldest king are ex- 
hibited, viz. Andrianampdinimérina (‘Prince in the heart of Imerina’), 
who died in 1808 or 1810, and was father of RadimaI. Most of the 
articles here shown were brought from his tomb at Ambohimanga, and 
it is not strange that many of them, especially those of iron, are mach 
damaged by damp and rust and in some cases are crumbling away. 
Among these remains are fragments of what is believed to be the. first 
gun ever brought into the country, in the time of Andrianjaka (/emp., 
beginning of 17th century ?). Still there are many things uninjured, such 
as household utensils, etc., and in these we see the simplicity of native 
royalty before it was affected by intercourse with Europeans and began 
to copy western state and pomp. In this room, as in the others, the 
more valuable articles—ornaments, coins, etc., are enclosed in a glass case, 
but everything can be plainly seen. On the wall are shown anumber of 
silver plates taken from the old king’s coffin; these were hammered out 
of Spanish dollars, and the same coins are used to pin them together. 
(It may be remarked here that the name of the royal coffin is /dkam-dd/a, 
ie, ‘silver canoe,’ a bit of history being enclosed in the word, which 
recalls the period when the Hova were much more maritime in their 
habits than they are now, or have been for a long time, and when their 
chiefs were buried in a canoe for a coffin.) The /ambas, loin-cloths, and 
other articles of this king’s clothing are still preserved in remarkabl. 
good condition, and are of old native manufacture, in dark colours, which 
are arranged in admirabie taste. 

Another curious thing is here to be noticed: here are several silver 
chains, one of them very heavy and massive, and which, we are informed, 
was bound round the corpse of the sovereign. These chains were not 
only used in the case of this old king, but also for his successors; so 
that they appear again in the cabinets containing the valuables from the 
tombs of the other kings and queens. The chains of smaller links were 
used as bracelets, anklets, belts, and scarves, etc, 
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The next room is that appropriated to Radama I., and here the most 
prominent object is a full-length portrait of him in one of the uniforms 
sent from England. The likeness can be traced between this picture 
and the portrait given in the znd volume of Ellis's History of Madagascar. 
On either side are oil paintings of two of Radama’s younger brothers, 
who, with several other lads of high rank, were sent to England for 
education and training in various professions. These are by an English 
artist and are evidently good likenesses. A large amount of valuable 
property is here displayed in the glass cabinet, such as silver plate, gold 
cups sent from Europe, handsome swords, pistols, spears, and accoutre 
ments, etc., for in Radama's time there was much intercourse with 
Europeans, and many costly presents were sent to the king, as well as 
the money and various articles paid by the English Government for 
several years to compensate him for giving up the export slave-trade, 

It would be tedious to describe minutely the contents of each of the 
rooms containing the property of Ranavalona I., RadamaII., Rasoherina, 
and Ranavalona 1I. In all of them there is much of interest, and all 
show some of the special tastes of their royal owners. For example, 
the sword of Ranavalona I. is here exhibited, for that strong-minded 
queen was masculine enough to have a sword of her own. At her 
coronation she said: ‘Do not think that because I am a woman I 
cannot govern the kingdom. Never say, ‘She is a woman, weak and 
ignorant, she is unable to rule over us.” Undoubtedly she could and 
did rule the Malagasy, and with a rod of iron. Here are many per- 
sonal ornaments, jewellery, crowns, and the gold dishes for eating the 
rice at the Fandroana (new year's) festival. All of the sovereigns seem to 
have possessed a large quantity of silver plate, and their gold and silver 
spoons and forks, china tea-services, etc., are all displayed. 

In the last of the seven rooms, that appropriated to the ex-Queen 
Ranavalona III., there is, inevitably, a somewhat pathetic interest, 
especially to those who knew her personally. Two large photographs of 
this queen in her royal robes give an excellent idea of her appearance. 
Here are also many of her own books—Bibles, hymn-books, diary, and 
others ; a large English Bible sent by Queen Victoria to RadamalII., and 
with her autograph ; another Bible sent by the S.P.G. to Ranavalona 
II., albums of photographs of the ex-queen’s family, and many other 
articles of personal property, including jewellery, the orders sent to 
her from France, her crowns, sceptre, etc., etc. Sie transit gloria 
mundt. 

In most of these rooms we notice examples of the silver spear or 
Tst-tia-lainga (“Hater of lies”), which were in use during the reign 
of each sovereign. These spears have a large and broad silver blade, 
on which is stamped or engraved the name of the king or queen. 
When any one was accused of a serious offence, one of these spears 
was carried by a government official and planted by its sharp lower 
end in the ground in front of the his house; after this no one could 
leave the house until the offence had been examined into, and enquiry 
made as to the truth or otherwise of the accusation. 

In the eighth room, which is appropriated to no one sovereign in 
particular, are arranged a number of articles, amongst others half a 
dozen or more clocks, several of which have been buried for many 
years in the royal tombs, 
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Another part of the collection is arranged in the centre room of 
the first floor of the largest palace, Manjakamiddana. This a large 
and lofty apartment, and in the part of the ceiling surrounding the 
massive central pillar may be seen the peculiar native painted ornamenta- 
tion which was formerly the chief decoration of the lower room, but has 
there been long hidden under European wall-papering. Here, at one 
end, is a remarkable assemblage of royal beds and bedsteads, pro- 
bably thirty or forty in all, some quite commonplace, of European iron 
framework, but others curious, as showing Malagasy design and work- 
manship ; some are extremcly massive, with carved and turned legs, 
which would bear the weight of a hundred people; while others are 
claborately decorated and inlaid. Near these is a truly regal canopy 
and throne, the former of crimson velvet, richly embroidered. 

At the other end of the hall is a still more curious collection of 
royal palanquins, beginning with the very rough and rude contrivance 
in which Andrianampoina was carried about. This is made of roughly 
plaited raw hide, fixed to two enormously long poles. Then we see 
the. elaborately carved chairs, indeed thrones, in which the former 
queens were carried on their journeys; one of these is like an enor- 
mous shell; another is extremely heavy and massive, one of Ranava- 
lona the First’s; another is an enlarged form of an Indian pa/ki, a little 
room with glass sides ; and most of these royal equipages are elaborately 
carved and gilded and upholstered. The last item in this part of the 
collection is the handsome and tastefully finished palanquin used by 
the ex-queen. 

At the south-west corner of the hall is a long row of cooking-pots, 
chiefly those used at the Fandrdana, together with the hearth for the 
same festival, the ladles, the silver zimga or drinking vessels, etc., etc. 
A number of royal banners are grouped around the central column, and 
here are also a variety of the é/o meéna, or scarlet umbrellas, used by each 
sovereign. In Madagascar, as in Siam and Burma, this was one of the 
special insignia of royalty. The large copper eagle which was formerly 
fixed on the ridge of this loftiest palace is here deposited. It has had 
to give place to a flag-staff for the display of the tricolor. 

We must not omit to notice that in this room is a full-length oil paint- 
ing representing Sir Robert Farquhar, who was Governor of Mauritius 
during the reign of Radama I., and through whose exertions the export 
slave-trade was abolished. Asa true friend of the Malagasy, and the 
means of stopping what brought so much misery to thousands of the 
people, Sir Robert deserves to be held in grateful remembrance. 

We are invited to inspect one more building in which relics of the old 
royalty are preserved ; this is the ancient wooden house, with very high- 
pitched roof, called Afahissy (i.e. ‘Upright’), and was formerly the dwell- 
ing of Radama’s father (Andrianampoinimerina). This has long been 
religiously kept much in the same state as the old chief left it, and we 
can form a pretty correct idea of the simple surroundings of royalty, or 
rather chieftainship, in the olden time. This house, like all old Mala- 
gasy houses, consists of a single room of very moderate size, matted on 
floor and walls, and with two or three rows of shelves round it. On these 
are placed a large number of rice dishes, tall utensils all blackened with 
plumbago, as well as baskets and various other property. The mos 
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curious piece of furniture is, however, the bedstead, which is a fixture 
at the north-east—the sacred—corner of the house, and is about ten 
feet high from the ground! It is reached by a kind of ladder formed 
by the supports of the structure ; and one is reminded of the words of 
King David in Ps. cxxii., where he speaks of “climbing up into his bed ;” 
and we wonder whether his bed was as lofty as the old Hova chief's. 
And here is Impéina’s seat, a circular stool, carved out of a solid block 
of wood, with four short pillars connecting the seat and the lower part; 
truly a simple and primitive throne! but quite in keeping with the 
simple and primitive house where it is kept, and all its surroundings. 
The usual big sizy or store water-pot, as usual in native houses, is here, 
partly sunk in the floor, as well as the rice-mortar, pestle, and large 
wooden dish for winnowing the rice when pounded. Lastly, we notice 
a dozen or more very large and heavy flint-lock muskets, fixed in a rack 
near the door. These are said to be some of the first European guns 
ever brought into the island, by a Hova king long before the reign of old 
Andrianampbina. 

It will be clear from the foregoing very brief description that the 
National Museum of Madagascar contains very much that is curious and 
noteworthy; all those who are at all acquainted with the history of 
the country will be greatly interested in its contents, and will get a 
clearer idea of what the old sovereigns were, at least in their outward 
appearance and surroundings, by spending an hour or two among its 
collections than by reading many books on the subject. We feel greatly 
indebted to the French authorities for throwing open this Museum, and 
for the care that has been taken in arranging its treasures. 

We venture to express a hope that other collections will be added to 
Musée national. When the more weighty. matters of administration which 
now require so much of their attention have been settled, and public busi- 
ness has become more a matter of routine, we trust that the Government 
will be able to foim collections illustrative of the natural history, the bo- 
tany, the geology, and the palceontology of Madagascar. We should like 
to see fairly complete examples of the insects, the land-shells, the birds, 
and the animals of the island, of the beautiful woods, with drawings 
of their foliage, flowers and fruit, of the other vegetable products, gums, 
barks, and fibres, etc., and of the different rocks and minerals, with their 
fossils and other organic remains. We hope some day to see complete 
skeletons of the twelve known species of extinctEpyornis, from the smal- 
ler kinds to the gigantic ingens, ten feet in height, of the Madagascar 
hippopotamus, of the enormous tortoises now only found living in Alda- 
bra Island, of the extinct crocodiles, and of many other old-world 
beasts and birds, whose remains have recently been brought to light by 
geologists. Such collections would be a valuable aid to the intelligent 
lads and youths of the higher schools of the Capital, and would sup- 
plement their book knowledge of zoology and botany and geology by 
showing them the actual things about which they had learned in 
class. And we are sure also that such collections would give these 
young Malagasy a much greater interest in their country and a stronger 
desire to work together with the French for its advancement. We 
cannot help hoping that some day a more appropriate building will 
be found for the Myre de Vilers School, and that the fine room on the 
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ground floor of the great palace, which it now occupies, may be devoted 
to such collections as we have here roughly sketched. 

We venture to respectfully make another suggestion, and it is in 
reference to the preservation of the few antiquities of which Madagascar 
can boast. These are almost confined to three classes of objects, viz. 
(1) stone pillars or monoliths, (2) ancient tombs, both those of the 
Vazimba and more recent ones, and (3) the gateways of old villages, 
with their circular stones to close the opening; to these may be added 
the fine old timber houses, with their high-pitched picturesque roofs, 
now fast disappearing in consequence of the scarcity and high price of 
timber, and the demand for dry and seasoned wood for building.* It 
seems desirable that all such still remaining should be preserved, if pos- 
sible, as interesting memorials of the past, as well as the stone remains 
just mentioned. 

There is also one more class of examples of native art which, we 
think, well deserves some effort at preservation, and these are not in 
Imerina, but in Bétsiléo, viz. the elaborately carved memorial posts and 
timber framework which the Betsileo have been accustomed to erect 
over their graves, Several years ago, in one of the earliest numbers of 
the Annual,f I called attention to these specimens of native carving 
and the interest attached to them; and having more recently obtained 
from my friend Mr. G. A. Shaw a series of “rubbings” of the most 
characteristic of these carvings, I prepared a paper on the subject, 
which I read during my last furlough in England before the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain, and which was published in its 
Journal, together with lithographic illustrations.t At a deserted village 
called Ikangara, south of Nandihizana, I found (in 1876) a latge num- 
ber and variety of such carved woodwork, much of it already decaying 
through the action of the weather; while on a more recent visit, in 
1888, a great deal of it had quite disappeared. It is greatly to be desi- 
red that if they could not be protected and preserved 7” st/u, some of 








* The following is an illustration of the way in which the old timber houses are disappearing. 
About a day and a half’s journey north of the Capital there was, until a year or two ago, a very 
interesting and picturesque village on ahigh hill called Ambohitratankidy. On my first visit 
there, several years ago, and on later occasions, I was much struck by the group of timber 
houses to be seen there ; there were cight of them, all of fine thick planking and framework, 
with high roofs and ‘horns’ at the gables, Four of these houses were on one side of the open 
space in the centre of the village, and four on the other side, the opening between them 
being a sunken filandnana, or place for games and amusements, The house at the north. 
east corner (thé sacred corner) was the largest and finest timber house of the old style I have 
ever seen in Madagascar, much larger than any of the old royal houses cither in Antananarivo 
or Ambohimanga, with cnormously massive central and corner posts, and with boarded floor. 
The place was, in fact, the most complete and characteristic example of an ancient royal vil- 
lage that could be seen in Imérina. But I found last June that cvery one of these fine old 
houses had been demolished, Of course Lam aware that military requirements and the oxi- 
gences of the public service often require the sacrifice of the picturesque and the sentimen- 
tal, still T could not but regret that there had apparently been a necessity for the destruction 
of such a unique specimen of the dwellings of the old régime. 

It is well known that in France an important State department has the care of all ancient 
buildings, historical monuments, and antiquities, and considerable funds are devoted every 
year to their preservation and maintenance. Perhaps some such Government office may at no 
distant time be formed here for a similar purpose. 

+ Sec “Carving and Sculpture and Burial Memorials amongst the Betsileo;” ANNUAL IL; 
1876: pp. 193-199 (Reprint). 

 “pecorative Carving on wood, especially on # 
lagasy ;” Journ, Anthrop. Inst, Feb. 1892; pp. 23 




















Burial Memorials, by the Betsileo Ma- 
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the best and most characteristic examples of such work should be secured 
and kept in the National Museum. Not only is this peculiar and inter- 
esting carving seen in these burial memorials, but it is also employed 
in decorating the three posts supporting the ridge of the houses, the 
window shutters, and the curious enclosed bedsteads, almost like cup- 
boards, as well as some other woodwork. Not only has such carving an 
intrinsic interest, but it may probably lead to some further identification 
ofthe affinities of the Betsileo tribe, when it has been compared with 
the decorative work of other peoples, probably Malayan or Polynesian. 
Ithas thus some anthropological valuc, well as its interest as an example 
of indigenous art produced by an uncultured people. Copies, both in 
photographs, as well as by rubbings or “squeezes,” might also be made 
and deposited in the Museum, 
James Srprezz, Ep. 


OHABOLANA, 
OR 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HOVA OF MADAGASCAR, PART IV, 
(Continued from ANNUAL XX.) 


VII. Truth and Sincerity, and Falsehood, Fraud, and Hypocrisy. 


453.—Ny teny marina hoatra ny fia-pary, ka na lava aza, tsy lany ha- 
mamiana, 

Truth is like the chewing of sugar cane, be it never so long, itis ever 
Sweet, 


{St—Zeny cato, kabary arivo; fa tray ihany no marina. 
A hundred words, a thousand speeches; but only one is true. 
Sometimes used to describe a great palaver about a little thing, 
55.— Raha avy ny ‘tokoa,’ dia lavitra ny lainga. 
hen truth (1) itself comes, falsehood is far away. 
(1) Lit, the certainty, the thing itself. 
436.—Arivo tatatra, zato renirano; faran’ ny rano Ikopa thany. 
A thousand channels, a hundred streams ; all the waters end in Ikopa, 
Tkopa is the great river that waters the central province Imérina and becomes, with 
other tributaries, the Bétsiboka, before falling into the Mozambique Channel at Mojan- 
gi, The meaning is, Why try to deceive? The end will appear by and by, 
457.—Faran’ ny omby hena, faran’ ny teny ifanatrehana. 
The end of the ox is beef, and the end of a lie is exposure. 
Like the foregoing. Another form is : 
458.—Arivo teny, zato kabary; faran’ ny teny ifanatrehana. 
A thousand words, a hundred speeches ; the end of the dispute is bringing 
the parties face to face. 


459. Ny lela efa mutsilany tsy azo ahohoka intsony. 
The tongue once at rest (1) can’t be turned over again. 
(0) Li, fe be backward, ic. to be at restaftr wagging: a word once said can't be 
unsaid, A frequent phrase in the lips of notorious liars, 
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60.—A malona tsy,az0 hoatra ny fe; bonga tsy hita hoatra ny loza. 
An eel not caught as big as (your) thigh; a hill ‘not seen like calamity. 
461.—Ratsy tokoa ny lainga, fa ny mpandainga aza tsy tia azy. 
Lying is bad indeed, for the liar himself dislikes it. 
462.—Ny lainga tahaka ny fasika : ku mora ama-mandry, fa sarotra 
ama-mifoha. 
Lying is like the sand : easy to Tie down on, but hard to get up on, 
AM hypocrite is also s eceitful as sind : smooth at first, but rough at last. 
463.—Ny lainga toy ny nify lanin’ ny olitra, ka ny esorina no ma- 
hasoa ny tena. 
A lie is like an aching tooth, there's nothing for it but taking it out. 
Lit, Like a tooth wasted by the sworm, and itis the being taken out that does the body good. 
464.—Ny lainga mampisolantsolana andro ilazana, fa mampivalo- 
mainly raha mifanatrike. 
A lie makes bold when told, but a coward (1)when exposed. 
(ULit, Blanches the check, changes the colour, 
465.—Ny lainga donga takona, fa mahia mifanatrika, 
‘A lie is plump in private, but lean in public, i.e. when exposed. 
466.— Wy lainga toy ny vary aloha: mahatra-po, fa tsy mahavita taona. 
A lie is like the first rice: it lasts for a time, but not for a year. 
But few of the natives sow their rice very early in the year, so that the first crop is by 
far the smallest, 
467.—Aleo mifanena amin’ ny mpamosavy toy izay mifanena amin ny 
mpandainga. 
Better meet with a witch than a liar. 

‘Yet the latter abound, and fAcir offence is thought but little of, whereas the former 

are seldom scen, and theirs is held in universal abhorrence, 
468.—Ny lainga volom-bodin' ny mosavy. 
Lying is the tail of whitchcraft— 

It can’t be separated from it, 
469.—Ny ainga mora atentina, fa sarotra ialana. 
Lying is easy fo put on, but hard to put off. 
470.—Raofina ihany, toy ny lainga, fa raha feno, raraka, 
Uathered up, like lies, but when full, they spill over. 
471.—4za manao lainga marivo tototra, ka hehezin’ ny akoho tokan* 
anaka. 

Don't tell a shallow lie and get it scratched up by the hen with one chick. 

Tell an out-and-outer while you are at it, and bury it pretty deep. 

ye —Aza asian-dainga, fa heloka ny fitia-mifandainga. 

jon’t let there be any lying, for there is guilt in a love that tells lies. 
473—-Aza ny atsanga tsy aman’ orana no alahatra, 
Don't talk to no purpose. 

Lit, Don't talk about a heap of rubbish the rain has mot cast up. | Antianga is a heap 
of rubbish washed together by the rain, Hence, antsanga without rain is used to 
signify a fable. 

4.-Angolangolako eo imasonao, fa raha takona anao, foi-jaly. 
Petted in your presence, but persecuted in your absence. 











475.-—Raha mba manana aty, raha mba manana afero, raha mba mila, 
raha mba mitady, no ny an’ olona no jokojokoina 2 

If you have a liver, if you have a gall-bladder, if you want, if you seek, why 
do you defraud others of what belongs to them ? i.c., 


Tf you want yourself and have any feeling for others, why do you defraud tham of 
their good ? 
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476.—Toy ny parakin' Amboatany: misy ihany, fa hampandozaina. . 
Like the tobacco of Ambéatany: there is some, but they swear they have'nt 
any. 
477-—Ny alika aza tsy azo fitahina, ka mainka fa ny olona, 
Even dogs can't be deceived and much less men. 
Le. they ought not to be deceived, and if they are, they will know how to treat the 
deceiver, 
478-—Raha serena, toa olon-kendry, tantely flandry andriana; kanjo 
nony dinidinthina, fanambonim-bary fiandry alika. 
When looked at, he is like the wise—even honey for a king ; but whenexam- 
ined, he is as the top of the rice—kept only for the dogs. 
The top part of the cooked rice in the pot is generally dirty from soot and smoke, 
and is skimmed off and given to the dogs. 
479-~ Ny fanahim-potsiny tsy fanahin-delany. 
‘The foolish mind is not the ready tongue. 
‘The tongue says one thing, and the mind means another. 
480.—Zoy ny voara izy: jerena, toa mandina, fa raha verahina, vitsika 
dahaolo no ao anatiny. 
He is like the vodra (fruit): beautiful outside, but full of ants inside. 
The véara is a species of Ficus, whose small figs are often full of ants when ripe. 
481—Zoy ny rano an-tami-bato: tsinjovina, manelatra thany, ka nony 
tavozina, tsy ahazoana. 
Like water on a sunny rock : seen from afar, it shines brightly, but when 
you try to draw it, it can’t be had, 
~-for there is next to nothing of it ; what was scen is but the scanty overflow from the 
spring deep down in the rock. “It looks much because it spreads itsclf over a wide 
area and causes the damp rock to glitter in the noon-day sun. 
482.—Aleo manda tsy handeha toy izay manaiky tsy ho lasa. 
Better refuse to go than agree and not go. 


83.—A leo vandana eo imaso toy izay vandana ivoho. 
etter be spotted before one's eyes than behind one’s back. 
484.—Fanirim-bomanga; vao lasa kely dia miolaka. 
The growing of a sweet-potatoe ; when it’s just begun it turns about ; 
referring to its creeping root, that soon runsin overy direction. 
poz nahiko fa ny rano lahy no nahamasaka ny amalona, 
didn’t expect that the water would cook the eel. 
‘They were old friends, and one ought not to havo injured the other, 
486.—Omaly hianao nisolanga ho tandrony, ary anio hianao misafelika 
ho sofiny. 
‘Yesterday you grew up to be its horns, and to-day you are turning down to 
be its ears. 
487.—"' Tsy miady, tsy miady,” kanjo ny kibay eny an-kelika. 
“TI don’t fight, I don’t fight,” but the shillalah’s under the arm. 
Something like an Irishism, but #of imported from the Emerald Isle of the west, 
488.—Manantsafa mahita, toy ny mpaka afo. 
To ask about (r) yet see, like the fetcher of fire, 
(1) Lit. To make a formal enquiry, as they do about the health of the sovereign. 
When supper-time approaches, people begin to go about amongst their neighbours 
for a light, with a wisp of dried grass in their hands, crying : “Where's the fire ?” 
though they may sceit straight before them, 
489.— Omena, mody voky, kanefa mangala-pihinana thany. 
When food is offered, you say you aren’t hungry, yet you steal it (when you 
can). 
, Ashamed to confess hunger, but not ashamed to steal. 
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490.—Aihambohambo tsy tia vary mohaka, fa mihinana ny mastso be 
herinandro. 
To pretend to dislike softened rice, (t) and yet eat the stale a week old. 
(1) Vary mikaka is not rice cooked until it is quite soft, but that which is imperfectly 
cooked and only partially softened. Hence it is only eaten when a person is in 
a hurry or can’t get any thing better, 
491.—Ny anarana mampody mandry, fa ny tarehy mampitampody. 
The word invites you to stay the night, but the countenance sends you 
home again the same day. 
492.—Nomen’ ny am-bava tsy ratsy, ka ny ao an-trano no asian-dratsy. 
According to his word it was not bad, but the people in the house are 
made bad. 
493-—Madio manatrika, fa vazi-miamboho, toa ravin-tseva. 
lean before, but dirty behind, like a séva (1) leaf. 
(1) Séva, a shrub whose leaves are used as a substitute for soap; Buddleia madagasca- 
riensis, Lam. 
494.— Sotrobe lava tango: mahay atsy, mahay eroana, 
A’long-handled spoon: can dip here and dip there. 


gsr m-bavany malefaka, am-pony tsy tia. 
ve on his lip, (1) and hate in his heart. 

(1) Lit, smooth of mouth, 

.96.—Aivadika imaso toy ny tandrok’ ondry. 
$2 tum before the eyes like a sheep's horns. 
497-—Madio tsy mangarangarana, toy ny rano volamandry amim- 
panasina. 
Clean but not clear, like salted rice-water. 

‘When the rice is cooked and dishod up, water is poured into the pot to be mixed with 
the baked grains of rice which adhere to its sides. These make the water of a dirty 
brown colour; but when salt is added it is supposed to be purified, and is cortainl 
less insipid than before, though not quite as clear as crystal. So with questionable 
people who, tokeep up appearances, associate with the good, and generally conform to 
the propricties of life. ‘They are clean but not clear ; their purity is not transparent, 

8.— Toy ny harefo: mahitsy ivelany, fa miefitra an-kibony. 
ee the haréyo (2) rush ; straight outside, but crooked (2) incide. 
(x) Haréfo, a rush used in making mats, baskets, and hats ; Eleocharis sp. (2) Lit. divided, 
.99.— Toy ny zozoro; mahitsy ihany, fa telo rirana, 
Pe the papyrus stem: straight enough, but three-cornered. 


500,—AMadera raviny, fa poa-tahony. 
A showy leaf, but a hollow stem. 
Plenty without, but naught within, 

g01.—Lasan-ko raviny, ka tsy misy voany. 
‘All leaf and no fruit. 

o2.—" Tsy tia, tsy tia,” fa tsy mantdy trano. 

‘o protest dislike, yet leave the house unlocked. 

erhaps referring to a lover, If really disliked, he would certainly be locked out. (See 


chap. xxviii.) 
503-—Wy dom-pamaky no mody navel, kanjo ny vely loha no kanto ; 
olona hartana ka mody atao hoe “mitomoera atsy trohon* ny vato.” 

You pretend to cease striking with the axe, yet you are constantly knock- 
ing the head ; you tell a person to ‘‘stay here behind the stone,” yet you are 
bent on deserting him. 
tray tambatambazan-kambakaina, ary ny tray mody tsy tan- 








504. 
kohalarna, 
Onc is coaxed to be cheated, and the other pretends to be unloved to be 


hated. 
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505.—Jndraindray izy toy ny voakangy raraka, ary indraindray voan- 
lay boridana. 

Sometimes he is like dropped pearls, and at others like dung-beetles that 
fly off together. 

Compare Nos. 1262, 1744. 

506.—A ny milefona omby hianao, ary aty mively rano. 
You kill the ox there, and strike the water here. 

‘You act a double part : yonder you kill the ox and swear allegiance to the king, according 
to the custom of the country, and here you strike the water and swear allegiance to 
ours, as we all do. Killing an ox, and striking water are both forms of an oath of 
allegiance to a new sovereign, 

507.—Aty milelaka lefona ; any mamaky ampinga. 
Here you lick the spear ; there you break the shield. 
Somewhat similar to the foregoing. 


508,-—Veli-ranom-borombazaha, ka tzay mamadika aloha fisa-bava. 
‘A duck’s oath. whoso breaks it first has a flat bill. 
Lit. mouth ; i.e, he is more or less ashamed and is constrained to be silent. A silly 
simile. The author of it for, that the ducks have flat bills whether they are 
true to their quacking or not. See Nos. 67-77. 
.—Longo manambaka ny lefona. 
‘A friend that deceives the spear. 
‘Perhaps a reference to the breaking of an agreement, in the making of which the spear 
plays some part. 
310.—Aza manao takorobabon’ akoho; ny tray fisiam-potsim-bary, ary 
ny iray fisian’ akotry. 
Don't be like a fowl’s craw; have one place for white rice, and another for 
unhusked rice. 


s11.—Aza tsy mahalava amalona. 
Don’t shorten an eel. 

s12.--Aza manao fady fotsy. 

Don’t make a pretence of abstinence. 


13.—Aza manao hantan-kankana, (1) ka folaka (2) eo am-piolehana. 
Baie do like a worm and get hurt in twisting about. 
(1) Perhaps, Hata-hankana--worm's request, (2) Lit, bent or broken. 
514.—Aza manao manga miolaka. 
Don’t turn and twist about. 


15.—Aza manolo-bato mafana. 
on't give a hot stone, 
—to burn the unwary receiver. 


516.—Aza atao filana raha tsy mahita, na fiantontana raha resy (1) 
ny havanao. 
Don’t want of me when you can’t find elsewhere, or come on me when 
your friend fails you. 
(1) Lit. is defeated, 
517-—Aza manao bolokilahy homam-boan-tseva: fy ny atsy, fy ny 
aroana. 
Don't do like a parrot eating séva (x) fruit: a dainty bit here, a dainty bit 
there. 
(1) A shrub with spikes of orange-coloured flowers (Buddleia madagascariensis, Lam,). 
518.—Aza manao fy ny voalavo, fy ny trandraka. 
Don’t say the rat is delicious, the hedgehog is delicious. 
Stick to one or the other, 
519.—Aza manao zatovon’ ny any, ary zazalahin’ ny aty, 
Don’t say you are a youth of yonder, and a lad of here. 
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520.—Aza ilazanao ny mahalam-be fototra, fandroa miava tany maina. 
Don't speak of its holding many roots, lest you have to weed the land 
only (or dry land), - 
“This refers to the planting of manioc roots. If planted too near each other they will 
come to nothing, 


521.—Aza manao toy ny voavahy: tsy mahajoro tena, fa mitomany hi- 
sarangotra ny sasany. oe . 
Don’t do like the viavahy creeper : (1) it can't raise itself, yet tries (2) to 
trip up others (by climbing up and twisting itself around them’, * 
(1) Foauthy, a species of creeping lentile, (2) Lit. cries out ta. 
5§22.—Aza mitomany handatsaka aina, toa bala, 
Don’t cry out to take life, like a ball. 
Referring to its whizzing. "It has a pleasant sound, but a deadly aim, 
523.—Aza manao joko tsoriaka mahasambo-kary. 
Don't be mild in look, and fierce in act. 

Lit. Don't be a seemingly timid fellow, who can yet capture a wild-cat, an act that 
requires no small amount of skill and courage. 

524.—Aza manao siaka mampandry ny adrisa. 
Don't whistle to settle the locusts. 

Adrisa is the name of a locust, the female of the a&é/a, They don't come in swarms, 
like some other kinds, as they are not very numerous. Children in tho ficlds som 
times whistle to them, believing that they can thus cause them to settle on the ground, 
where they can be casily caught and carried home to make a relish for the rico. 

525.—Aza manao tantanan-droa lela. : 
Don't do like a double-headed hammer, 
ie. hit on both sides. 
526.—Aza milevin-ko fondrana rehefa mivelatra ho ravina. 
Don’t sink into a stump when yon have spread out as a leaf. 
Fondrana is the stump of the banana tree after it has been denuded of leaves. 
527.—Aza madio fitafiana, ka mitsindroka am-pihinanana, hoatra ny 
vorompotsy. 
Don’t have a clean coat and dirty food, like the white-bird (the egret). 
Lit, Don’t be clean as to your dress and cat what you pick up ; ie, ditty as to your food, 
528.—Aza mikaingo ambonin' ny tsikoko. (1) 
Don't put on ornament over dirt. 
(1) Lit, a thick coating of oi. 
529.—Aza miovaova : ka anto ho ondry bobo, ary rahampitso ho mena 
loha. 
Don’t be given to change: to day be a white-(faced) sheep, and to-morrow 
a red-headed (one). 
530.—Aza manome toky an-kamorana, ka manary an-kasarotana. 
Don't love me in prosperity, and leave me in adversity ; 
or, Don't raise my hopes in easy times, and throw me over in hard times, 
531.—Aza misomidika amboniny toa menaka: fa ataovy tapaka ao 
anatiny toa tsoka. 
Don’t be on the outside (or top) like floating fat, but be inside like marrow. 
532.—Aza be henatra imaso, fa be fosa ivoho. 
Don’t be full of respect before one's eyes, and full of abuse behind one’s 
back. 
33.—Aza mivadibadika toy ny lela may. 
Don’t turn over and over like a burnt tongue. 
534-—Aza tsara vava ririnina toy ny mpamboly voalobok’ A mbohidrano. 
Don't speak fair in the winter like the vine-planter at Ambohidrano. 

Grapes are said to grow there in the winter. Probably the report is untrue, and the 
meaning is: Don't promise what you can't perform lke the vine-dresser who promised 
in the winter what he.couldn’t perform in the summer, 
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535-—-Aza manao loha-teny tsy mitoy. 
Don’t say two things that don’t agree with one another. 


530.—Aza mijokojoko mampzseho vombona. 
Don't bend your neck to show your mane, 
like the pigs, that bend their necks, not in submission, but in anger, as is seen by their 
bristling mane. " 
537-—Aza mody maty toa voamitohy. 
Don’t pretend to be dead like a véamitéhy beetle. 
‘This insect, when handled, and apparently in fear, suddenly bends the head down 
with a loud click and continues motionless, as if dead, 
538.—Aza manao kobaka am-bava sy volana hatenda, hatreo no ho 
miakatra. 
Don’t have a smooth tongue (1) and talk from the throat, upwards only. 
(1) Lit. smooth of mouth, 
39.-—Aza manuo longoa-mitoto-bozaka, na fandri-totofana. 
on’t make a hole and cover it with hay, or set a trap and cover it up. 
540.—Azy mody torana hihinana ny kitozan’ ny marary. 
Don’t pretend to faint that you may eat invalid’s food. 
Kitoea is dried strips of beet, hung up in the house and sometimes kept for 2 long 
period. 






VIII.—Good and Evil speaking.* 


(S41. —Miteny ny tray toa novankonina ; miteny ny tray toa nampale- 
sina. 
One speaker smoothes like a plane, and the other like sand-paper. 
They both speak softly and effect some good, The ampaly (Ficus soroceoides, Baker) is 
a rough leaf used instead of sand-paper. 
542-—LVy teny toy ny tori-hisatra ; ka tsy ilaozan’ izay mangelatra. 
Words are like the peeling (?) of rushes, some are sure to break off. 
543-—Vy volana imaso tsy mba kilema, 
There is no blame in speaking openly. 
Lit, before the eyes. Compare No, 264. 
sue Zanan'aolo tsy ilaczam-pandrotrarana; hadivory tsy tlaozan’ 
ambiaty; teny maro tsy ilaozan’ izay ho ofa, 
There must be grass in a deserted village, ambiaty (1) shrubs in a com- 
pound enclosed by a round ditch, and what is sinful in many words. 
Cf. Proverbs x, 19. (1) Ambiaty (Vernonia appendiculata, Less.) ; the flowering of this 
shrub is a sign to the people that the time for sowing rice is come. 
558 teny toy ny fonosana, ka tzay namono no manaha. 
‘ords (7) are like things wrapped up ; those who wrap up unwrap. 
(x) Doubtless referring to quarrels, 
$46.—WVy.teny ratsy fotaka am-baravarana, ka samy manilika ny eo 
anatrehany. : 
Bad words are like mud at the threshold, and every one puts aside what 
is before them. 
547.—WVy saboimaro maiva-mavesatra. 
‘A curse is light yet heavy. 
548.—Zeny tsy azo mampihazohazo. 
‘ords not understood cause doubts. 
‘A pun’ on the words azo and hazohazo, 
549.—Manzilazilatra, hoatra ny feo vantony, 
Broken up, like uncertain sounds. 





See Chap. vi, and Nos, 223, 1180, 1410, 1596, 1842, 1611, 1632, 1632, 1636, 1645, 1776, 
3777, 1884, 1970 » 1645, 1776, 
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50.—Zsy nandre, sa tailana nandrenesana, no mitondra teny tanora ? 
id you not hear, or did you hear amiss, that you bring an imperfect 
story ? 
51.— Zoy ny trano vaky vovonana ka mitondra teny mivoaka. 
Bike a house with a broken ridge-pole, it carries words outside. 
Walls have cars ; and roofs are leaky, 
552.~ My teny toy ny ketsa, ka tzay mahalana sosohana. 
Words are like young rice-plants ; those which are too far apart are added. 
> to. 
553-— Wy feny toy ny nofon-kena, ka raha rorttina tonga ozatra. 
Words are like flesh: when stretched they become muscle. 
554.— Vava soa sakafo, teny ratsy adidy. 
Good words are food: bad words poison. 
Lit. censurable. 
555.—Aza manao sangy mihoatra ny loha, na voso-jary tenany. 
Don't play too roughly, (1) or joke too personally. (2) 
(x) Lit, go bevond the head. (2) Fokes becoming realitics. 
556.— Ny vava toy ny voro-damba, ka mitsiaka etsy, mitsiaka eroa. 
The mouth is like a rag: it tears here and tears there. 
It is always going wrong. 
557. —Wy vava tsy ambina no ahitan-doza. 
‘An unguarded mouth brings misfortune. 
1 558.~ Raha fon’ ny vava, tsy misy raorao; fa hany raoraon’ izany ny 
lainga. 
Ifgiven by the mouth, there is nothing wrong; but the only thing that is 
wrong about it is the falsehood. 
“There is an untruth somewhere, and ¢haf is the thing that makes it rough, i.e, wrong. 
559.—LVy feny toy ny omby manga anaty vero: ka raha pizina, latsaka 
an-kady. 
Words are like wild oxen; when they are winked at, they fall into the 
ditch (through fright). 
560.—Anaran’ ahitra no misy tsy hita fototra; anaram-biby no misy 
anoano ; fa ny teny tsy mba misy anoano. 
The names of some grasses are not known ; the names of some creatures 
are guessed at, but there’s nothing guessed at about words. 
‘Perhaps it refers to a quarrel, but it is not very intelligible, the last clause notwithstanding. 
561.—Aza mindran-tsofina samy akatky. 
Don’t ask of another when you are both near, 
and have the same chance of hearing. 
562.—Volan-kankafotra, (1) ka ny feo omaly tsy miova. 
‘A cuckoo’s song ; the sound of yesterday doesn’t change. 
‘A poor compliment to a poor speaer, (1) Lit, word or utterance. 
. §63.—My hazo tapahina’ manam-fpototra; ny hazo vakina misy tla- 
ny; ny teny atao misy farany. 
Aas broken has a root: the wood split has a side ; the word used has 
an end. 
There's something in each one, 
564—Hevitro ; ka raha mety dia atao, fa raha tsy mety dia avela: nefa 
aza ny tenako no ariana, fa ny teniko no ario. 
My opinion : if proper, take it, if improper, leave it; but don’t, reject me, 
reject my words only. 
‘A play on the words f2nako (mysclf), and féntko (my word). An illustration of the 
apologetic way in which many of the natives speak, 
565.— Lasa mpifosa vao mtfafa trano. 
The talebearer’s gone before you sweep the house. 
‘You should have had it clean before she came, 
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366.—A faovy anatra imaso ifanatrehana; fa raha takona tonga fosa. 
Let it be advice given in public ; for if given in private it becomes scandal. 


567.—Ny teny (1) toy ny atody, ka raha foy manana elatra, 
Scandal ‘is like an egg; when it’s hatched, it has wings. 
(x) Lit. word, 
568.—Aza miteny lango imason’ ny vary. 
‘Don’t speak evil of people before their friends. 
Lit. Don't speak of unripe rice before the rice, Lango is unripe rice, fried, pounded 
and eaten, 
569.—Papango didi-maso, voron-tsy fihinana; tzahao aloha ny tarehy 
vao mifosa ny sasany. : 
A sore-eyed kite, a bird not eatable : look first at (your own) face before 
you speak evil of others. 
Cf. Matt. “First cast out the beam,” etc. 
oy ae dia midodododo mihazakazaka kanjo hilaza ratsy ny sasany. 
jon’t run about in a great hurry only to speak evil of others. 


1.—Aza manao lela menarana ka feno ny ratsy samy hafa. (1). 
on’t have the tongue of a serpent full of all wickedness. 
(1)_Lit. be bad in different ways, 
Compare Gen. iii. 1; Rev. james iii, 9-10; and No. 1080. 
Between some of the native proverbs and Scriptural expressions referri 
same thing is remarkable, inasmuch a most of them must have been in existence 
long before the people had any knowledge of God’s written word,* 








IX.—Gratitude and Ingratitude, Content and Discontent. 


—Sttraka enti-matory, ka valin-draha mahatsiaro. 
What gives pleasure on going to sleep is answered when waking. 
‘One good ttirn deserves another, : 
573-—A taovy sotro ranon' akoho: kely azo jonjonina, be azo jonjoni- 
na. 
Receive as a chicken drinks water ; little or much, it lifts up the head, ze., 
gives thanks. 
CE, Nos. 27, 579, See also Nos. 26, 27, 29, 485, 2034, 616, 785, 2133, 2248. 
574.—Famaky tsy miambozon-kena ; ny tompony indray no tsy omem- 
boninahitra. . 
An axe with no meat hung round the handle: the owner gets no honour. 
He has lent the axe to cut up the meat and should certainly have been presented 
with a piece on its being returned, 
'5.—Raha volavolain-ko somotra hianao, aza mamilafila ho vaoka. 
en you have been smoothed down for a beard, don’t ruffle up and 
become whiskers. . 


'6.—Natao sanga ka nanakona ; natao tandroka ka nanoto. 
‘ade a lock of hair, you hid (the eyes); made a horn, you butted. 
* Meant to be ornamental, but become dangerous, 
77-— Toy ny manao soa vahiny ; ka raha voky izy, tlaozany mody. 
ike doing good to a stranger; when his belly’s filled, home he goes. 
"Often said by a guest when about to depart by way of jocularly recognizing the good 
received, 
578.— sy misy valiny ; hoatra ny manao soa valo aman-kazo. 
here is no return, it’s like doing good to stone and wood. 








* See Chaps, xv., xxvii. (1703 —1723). Comp, No. 320 and others respecting Contention 
in Chap. v., Nos, 20, 401, 489, 942, 1174, 1175, 1314, 1511, 1394, 1703—1723, 1877. 
See also Nos, 26, 27, 29, 33, 485, 2034, 616, 785, 2133, 2248. 
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579.-Aza tomany homana, toy ny akohohely. 
Don't cry when you are eating, like a chicken. 
The chirpir ofthe chick is regarded as a crying over food—an expression of 
issatisfaction, Compare Nos. 27, 573. 
slocTiy mely raha ateran-kira indray no manao ‘ty mahay.’ 
t’s too bad when those you sing to (1) call you incompetent. 
Lit. 11's improper when those who have singing brought to them, ctc. The natives are 
very fond of going about in small companies to sing to their superiors and friends. 
581.—Hanina anao no naleha, fa tora-bato no hita, 
T came through love for you, and got stoned for my trouble. 
Lit, @ throwing of stones was what was found. A pretty welcome. 
582. —Aza mitsipa-doha-laka-nitana. 
Don't kick the bow of the canoe that has carried you over. 
Don't repay kindness with ingratitude, 
583.—Aza isy mahavaly soa, toa zaza. 
Don’t be ungrateful, like a child. 
584.—A fa baraka lahy, fa vokatkitry ny amboa kely any. 
‘Ah! he’s brought to shaine; for he’s bitten by the little dog he petted. 
585.—Zahom-boanjo; ka ny nahitana no akifikifika. 
An earth-nut stem ; what you found them on is shaken off. 
586.—Zoy ny Atapo afaka entana, ka tsy tsaroan’ ny olona intsony. 
Like an empty bag, no one rergembers it again ; 
So they say: 
587.—My havana aza mba hadinoina, toy ny kitapo nahafahanaentana. 
Don't forget your friends, like a bag from which the goods have been 
taken. 


588.— Vilanibe nanatoana; ka na dia vaky sy torotoro aza, azaarian- 
davi-doatra, fa namela soa ho anareo izy. 

‘A dyeing-pot : although it is broken and crushed to pieces, don’t throw it 
far away, for it has done you good service. 

589.—Aza atao toy ny vato tsindry hahazana, ka raha maloka ny andro 
atsipiny. 

Don’t treat me as you do a stone used for keeping down the clothes when 
drying, and thrown away on a cloudy day, 

‘When there is no sun to dry the clothes with. 

590.---Aza homa-maina, toy ny tsofaben’ Andohalo. 
Don't eat for nothing, like the big saw at Andohalo (an open space in the 
centre of the Capital). 

There was formerly a big pit-saw in this place, which cut much wood belonging to 
the Government, and was said to pay nothing for the privilege. More likely # e boot 
was on the other leg, the saw getting nothing for its trouble. Pit-saws are only occa- 
sionally used in Madagascar, a whole tree being usually cut to picces for the sake of 
the one or two planks got out of the centre. 

591.—Aza ny tompon’ omby terena no ampisotroina ny hontsam-bpa- 
tavo. 
Don’t cause the owner of the milch cow to drink the rinsings of the gourd. 

The milk of the cow is often milked into a hollow gourd, the inside of which is ‘seldom 


sweet and clean, 
J. A. Hourper. 





(Zo be continued.) 


See cee 
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LEPROSY AND LEPERS IN MADAGASCAR. 


N this article the reader will not find the subject of “Leprosy and 
Lepers in Madagascar” treated scientifically, or from a professional 
stand-point. My purpose is simply to give such a popular account of 
the disease, and of various particulars connected with it, as will, I trust, 
prove interesting, notwithstanding the gruesomeness of the subject, to 
the readers of the ANNUAL. A more scientific and professional account 
was written and published some years ago by Dr. Andrew Davidson, in 
a pamphlet entitled : ‘“Tubercular Leprosy in Madagascar.”"* 

Leprosy, the most loathsome and hopeless disease which has ever 
afflicted mankind, is, alas! very prevalent in Madagascar, and, so far 
as my observation-and enquiry enable me to speak, is found among all 
the various tribes which live in different parts of the island, and is met 
with among all classes of the inhabitants. I have seen muca of it in the 
three central provinces of Imérina, Bétsiléo, and Antsihanaka. 

The majority of the cases are afflicted with the tubercular kind of 
leprosy, but the anesthetic variety is also frequently met with; and not 
a few of the victims suffer from both the anesthetic and the tubercular 
forms of the disease. I have never seen in Madagascar anything corres- 
ponding to the leprosy so frequently mentioned in the Bible, in which 
the smitten person developed “a white rising in the skin ;” nor have I 
ever met with any Malagasy becoming at all like Gehazi, of whom the 
sacred story tells us that he went out from the presence of the prophet 
“a leper as white as snow.” The distinctly white patches which are not 
unfrequently found on the dark bodies of the natives, are looked upon 
with great suspicion among themselves, and whisperings about “leprosy” 
are heard in relation to them ; but they are all, I think, cases of the skin 
disease known as ‘‘leucoderma,” which, according to Dr. Tanner, occurs 
especially in negroes, and has given rise to the popular expression, “the 
piebald negro.” 

The commencement of the disease is frequently very insidious, but 
from the period of actual development it is generally easy to make a 
correct diagnosis of its presence ; although, in the early stages, skilful 
and experienced physicians have sometimes hesitated to pronounce an 
opinion, and have occasionally, and unfortunately, had to reverse the 
favourable view which they first announced to anxious patients who 
came before them. The symptoms which have been found to attend 
this terrible disease in other countries are prominent in Madagascar, 
for here we observe the characteristic dry and shiny skin ; the hair of 


* the eyebrows and eyelids gone ; the lobes of the ears enlarged and irregu- 


lar; the face puffy; the lips swollen, and the features often distorted 
and_ disfigured; the voice husky, and the breathing affected ; discolora- 
tions and swellings on different limbs ; sloughing ulcers ; the whole body 
sometimes weak and crippled; and the victims not unfrequently lame 
and maimed and mutilated, 





* Taken from The Edinburgh Medical Fournal, July 1864, 
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) I pail earty in this year to one of the 
and. in conversation with the inmates I 
ve me their individual views of the 
@ of these views were nota little 
: 1 the strong hold which superstition 
still has upon the Malaasy in relation to leprosy. One poor woman, in 
whose case the di has been extremely cruel, said: “I belong to the 
Tanala tribe, who consi ler the sheep a tabooed animal, and abstain from 
eating its flesh. One day I transgressed the custom of my ancestors in 
this particular, and ate some mutton. That is the cause of my having 
become a leper.” Another of the women told me that she and a 
certain other individual had quarrelled over a pig; and her decided 
opinion was, that the influence of the charms which that individual 
used was the cause of the curse falling upon her, and had ended in 
her becoming seriously afflicted and in the melancholy condition in 
which I found her. ‘‘Simban’ olona aho” were her words, i.e. ‘Malice 
has done for me.” A third woman attributed her state to bathing in 
the hot springs at Antslrabé; which leads me to remark that the 
water in which they bathed at some date in the past is frequently sta- 
ted by lepers in Madagascar to have been the source from which their 
calamity arose. Onc of the male inmates of the Settlement held that 
the fruit of the prickly-pear, which on one occasion he had peeled with 
a knife and then eaten, was the agent responsible for his misery. An- 
other affirmed that the secret of his affliction could be most distinctly 
traced to a dish of food containing wan-kéna (the kernels occasionally 
found in meat), in which he had indulged when away from home. Such 
portions of meat being tabooed by the members of his tribe, the anger 
of the gods had overtaken him, and with their vindictive touch had 
made him a leper. One man unhesitatingly declared that his disease came 
from the retributive justice of the gods. “Nangalatra omby aho, ka azon’ 
ny Mahavaly aho,” was his expression; i.e. ‘I stole some cattle, and I 
am in the clutches of the avenger.” 

The “Mahavdly” thus referred to by my poor friend is the name given 
to what has been long confidently believed by many among the Betsileo 
to be a powerful charm, and of which nothing can nullify the spell. In 
the past it seems to have enjoyed an exalted reputation and to have ex- 
ercised wide spread influence ; and it still has a firm hold on the Betsileo 
mind and faith. The name ‘“Mahavaly” is composed of méha=able, 
and vdly=answer, and means: Able to answer, or pay back, or retaliate, 
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The popularity of the charm arises from its supposed mysterious 
power to protect property—especially the live-stock and homesteads of 
the Betsileo—from robbers, because of the terrible fate which, it is af- 
firmed, its occult influence will surely cause to fall upon the robbers, 
when the cattle they venture to steal, or the homesteads they dare to 
plunder, have been charmed by ‘‘Mahavaly.” The charm is placed in the, 
cattle-pens ; the charm-dealers declaring, and the people who buy and 
use the charms believing, that even if the cattke are successfully taken 
out of the pen, it will exert a mysterious influence and cause them to 
be brought back again; or, if this desired happy effect does not take 
place, and the stolen cattle are killed and eaten, then something as much 
to be dreaded, as ‘‘death in the pot,” will come to pass, for all partak- 
ing of the meat will become lepers. In extolling the virtues of this 
charm as a protective agent, it is also affirmed that, if anyone dares to 
burn as firewood the stick which had been used to drive out the cattle 
from the pen, such person will also be smitten with leprosy. Moreover, 
should the robbers step upon the excrement of the cattle which they 
stole, leprosy will appear on all the parts of their bodies touched by the 
same. The charm Mahavaly is also placed by the Betsileo in their 
houses, as a protective from thieves and incendaries ; and in its favour, 
it is said, and believed, that any thief or incendiary attempting to plunder 
or set on fire a house over which the influence of Mahavaly has been 
secured, will certainly be a victim of leprosy. The character of the 
leprosy thus overtaking the evil-doers is further asserted to be such, that 
no competing medicine-men can use any counter-charm against it, or by 
any possibility exorcise the leper fiend. 


All dogmatism must be avoided if I refer briefly to the question as to 
how leprosy is propagated in Madagascar. Among the intelligent and 
skilful professional gentlemen who have enjoyed limited opportunities 
for investigating the subject, I do not know that there is any decided 
unanimous opinion as to exactly how the fatal disease is propagated in 
the island—whether it is by heredity, or contagion, or inhalation, or 
inoculation. In some way, alas! as in other parts of the world, leprosy is 
undoubtedly propagated in Madagascar. 

It is by, heredity? It may be so; indeed some cases seem to admit 
of little or no doubt that they are due to this source. In his pamphlet 
on “Tubercular Leprosy in Madagascar,” my learned friend Dr. Davidson 
gives facts which, he says, “leave no room for doubt as to the hereditary 
nature of leprosy ;” andhe adds: “I am inclined to believe that in 
almost every case careful enquiry would establish the existence of hered- 
itary taint.” There is, however, not a little to be said against this 
belief of the worthy doctor, and other facts make it difficult to affirm 
that the disease is, in all cases, hereditary. On the occasion of my 
visit to the Leper Settlement already referred to, I took pro- 
miscuously from among the others eight of the inmates, and I ques- 
tioned them closely as to their parents and progenitors. Five out ofthe 
eight assured me that, so far as they knew, neither of their parents, nor 
any of their relatives, were afflicted in like manner. One of the five said: 
“Tam a member of a family of eleven children, and our father is still 
living, and all are free from my misfortune.” Dr. Davidson himself 
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admits that in sixteen of the cases which he observed, ‘the most careful 
examination and enquiry failed to make out any history of leprosy in the 
patient’s family.”” 

Is it by contagion, or inhalation, that leprosy is propagated in Mada- 
gascar? Again J answer: It may be so. Without any doubt it seems 
to be thus propagated in some countrics. The pathetic story of Father 
Damien is only one of many illustrations which point to this conclusion. 
As numerous readers of the ANNUAL know, that heroic, consecratedand 
loving Roman Catholic priest voluntarily went, at the age of 33 years, to 
the Hawaiian Government Leper Settlement in Molokai, to minister to 
the physical and spiritual needs of the plague-stricken and segregated 
population there. After dwelling in the island for about ten years, 
during which period “he was constantly living in a polluted atmos- 
phere, dressing the sufferers’ sores, washing their bodies, and even dig- 
ging their graves,” the fatal blight appeared in his own- person ; 
and from that date Father Damien lived a. leper’s life and endur- 
ed patiently and even joyfully, for six years, a leper's trials, till 
in 1889, he died a leper’s death, in the arms of Brother James. The 
references of that faithful nurse, who was with him day and night 
till his departure and burial, are beautiful and touching. He wrote: 
“‘A happier death I never saw........We have laid him to rest under 
his puhalla tree, almost at the door of my little cottage, where I will act 
as guardian of the dear remains until I too shall end my course.”* 

T have known a few educated Malagasy, who favour very decidedly 
the opinion, that intimate connection, or constantly occupying the 
same apartment with one already suffering from the disease, is a cause 
of leprosy. One of the Malagasy proverbs referring to lepers runs : 
“Lambam-boka, ka tzay sahy no mindrana,” i.e. ‘A leper's robe; let him 
borrow who dares.” This seems to hint that among the natives there 
is a fear of the contagious nature of leprosy. If it is indeed contagious, 
there are some striking exceptions, One particularly interesting case 
was for long under my personal observation, and because of the excep- 
tionally devoted behaviour of the wife of the poor leper, interested me 
deeply. When I commenced my missionary work in Madagascar, R— 
was a deacon connected with the Church at Andlakély. He was one 
of the finest specimens of a Malagasy young man I ‘have, ever been 
acquainted with; and at that time he was strong and active, and appa- 
rently quite healthy. After a year or two, there were, alas! symptoms 
in his body that leprosy had marked him as a victim. From that time 
he passed a leper’s life, and endured a leper’s tortures of body and 
agonies of mind during the long period of more than thirty years, for 
it was only in the month of February last that death set him free. With 
most praiseworthy, and (for a Malagasy) with very exceptional, devotion, 
his wife accompanied him wherever he went, lived with him constantly 
and nursed him, with only a few compulsory interruptions, during the 
whole of those thirty years of affliction and heavy trial; yet she remains 
untouched in any way by the loathsome disease to which her husband 
was so long a martyr, and which made of hima gruesome object. I saw 

© “Father Damien,” by Edward Clifford, Esq, [It may be observed here that the same 


consequences resulted to some equally heroic and devoted Moravian (Protestant) missiona- 
ries, who voluntarily immured themselves in a leper village in South Africa.—ED,) 
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the widow only a few weeks since, and found her still a healthy and 
strong woman ; but her hair has become white, and deep furrows are in 
her face. It is no wonder that she bears these honourable marks of her 
self-denial, heroism, and devotion. Her case recalls to my mind an- 
other, given by Mr. Clifford in his little book, where that gentleman says : 
“One woman accompanied her husband to Molokai when he became 
a leper, and at his death became the bride of another leper. He died, 
and she married another, and another after his demise. So that she has 
lived with four leper husbands, and yet remains healthy.” 

Again, is inoculation a means by which leprosy is propagated in 
Madagascar ? To this question, I make the same answer as that with 
which I have followed the two previous hypothetical enquiries, viz. 
It may be so. A painful case which came under my observation quite 
recently, seems to confirm the opinion held by some that inoculation 
is, at least, one manner by which the dreadful disease may be propa- 
gated. R—is a native woman, probably more than fifty years of age. 
Till about two years ago, neither she nor others had the least suspi- 
cion of her being tainted with leprosy; and the disease is, I am posi- 
tively assured, unknown in her family. Some eight years since this 
woman was vaccinated as a precaution against small-pox. The lymph 
was taken from healthy-looking pustules on the arm of a well-known 
young man, who had been vaccinated a week before, and who was 
at the time considered by himself and others to be in perfectly good 
health. That young man, however, afterwards. developed leprosy, 
which ran an unusually rapid course, for he died within about a year 
of the early symptoms of the terrible disease being found on his body. 
The woman, to whom I have referred as having been vaccinated with 
lymph taken from his arm, when he was thought to be in a perfectly 
healthy condition, has exhibited such symptoms during the past two 
years, that the conclusion is painfully forced upon me that she is an- 
other victim of the terrible scourge of leprosy. 

But I must not further enlarge in this hypothetical manner on the 
question as to how leprosy is propagated in Madagascar. The mem- 
bers of the medical profession in the island and scientific specialists 
will, I hope, give it early attention. Nothing beyond initial steps have 
yet been taken in investigating the subject here. I have no decided 
opinion on the subject myself, and leave it by simply remarking that 
probably heredity, contagion, inhalation, and inoculation are all more 
less responsible for propagating the dire malady among the inhabi- 
tants of this now French Colony. 


No effective practical steps have yet been taken in Madagascar to 
eradicate leprosy, or even to check the progress of the disease. Al- 
though nearly all the Malagasy manifest a rational fear of the dreadful 
malady, there does not exist any public opinion on the care or treatment 
of those unfortunate individuals who have alrcady been attacked ; nor 
are there any laws yet enforced to secure the isolation of the infected, 
or prohibiting lepers from contracting marriage, neither is any policy 
of segregation attempted to be carried out. In the code of wise and 
beneficent laws which was framed and published during the reign of 
Ranavalona II., the following, referring to lepers, was included : 
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“Lepers are to be taken to the places appointed for them. If any person 
living near lepers does not acquaint the Government, so that they may be sent 
away, the penalty shall be one ox and one dollar; or, in default of pay- 
ment, imprisonment until the fine is expiated—each day's confinement being 
considered equivalent to the payment of six-pence.’” 


This law, however, was never enforced; and, at the present time, 
the unfortunate victims are not isolated, either by law or custom. Their 
poverty and distress doubtless bring some abroad who would otherwise 
voluntarily remain in seclusion, and poverty-stricken lepers may often be 
seen even in the vicinity of Antananarivo, sitting near the way-side, 
begging from the passers-by, whose attention and alms they try to 
secure by singing mournful refrains, the sound of which is as heart- 
rending to hear as their condition is distressing to witness. In the 
conntry towns and villages, it is not at all uncommon to meet with 
lepers, and to find them engaged in such. pursuits as their individual 
state allows them to follow. One I knew was for some time im charge 
of a canoe, and he has more than once paddled me over the stream 
when it had become swollen by the heavy tropical rains and was found 
to be too deep to ford. Only a few weeks since, in the village of Am- 
baniala, I conversed with a leper woman I found occupying a hut in the 
centre of the village. She was busily engaged with her stump fingers, 
moulding clay into the small pots in which so many of the Malagasy 
cook their morning and evening meal of rice. Their presence in public 
is not indeed encouraged, but neither is it prohibited, nor often protested 
against ; and it is a strange anomaly, that while the presence of the 
leper in the home is often tolerated by the relatives and friends during 
the life of the victim, the severest restrictions exist against the corpse of 
a leper being buried in the family grave. I think Iam right in stating 
that it is never countenanced, the reason (a thoroughly superstitious 
one) being, that to inter a leper’s corpse in the family grave would 
increase the victims of the disease among the living members of the 
family of the deceased. 

The melancholy condition and circumstances of the lepers in Mada- 
gascar must call forth the deepest commiseration and the tenderest 
sympathy of all who see them and know anything about them, for that 
condition is often helpless and always hopeless; yet, since no severe 
restrictions increase their already heavy burdens, or aggravate their 
present sufficiently bitter cup, life is, perhaps, more endurable for them 
than that of their fellow-sufferers in some countries, and certainly the 
misery of their lot is less oppressive than that of such as poor Helon, 
so touchingly described by N. P. Willis in his poem, ‘‘The Leper,” and 
which closes with the lines : 

“And he (Helon) went forth—alone ! 

Not one of all the many whom he loved, 

Nor she whose name was woven on the fibres of his heart, 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak comfort unto him. 
Yea, he went his way, sick and broken-hearted, 

And alone—to die! for God had cursed the leper.” 


The fondness of the Malagasy for proverbs, the large number found 
among them, and the remarkable aptness with which they use them in 
conversation and public addresses, will be remembered by those who 
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have read previous numbers of the ANNUAL. These proverbs refer to 
things in heaven and things on earth and things under the earth; to 
things animate and things inanimate; and even leprosy and lepers 
have been brought under tribute to supply some of these sententious ex- 
pressions. 

The outcast and friendless condition of the leper, is spoken of thus : 


Boka Ikoto, tsy leon’ Ikala ; boka Thala, tsy leon’ Ikoto. 

If the boy is a leper, the girl can’t endure him ; if the girl is a leper, the 
boy can’t stand her. 

Boka matin’ ny nendra: indroa manatavitra ny fasan-drazana. 

‘A leper dying of small-pox ; doubly removed from the family tomb.* 

Boka maty, tsy misy mpiantra. 

‘A dead leper ; no one grieves for (him). 

Boka very, tsy misy araka intsony. 

A leper (Slave) lost; nobody seeks for him. 

Bohan’ Inamehana : tsy mividy ty manakalo, hoa homana ny anganon- 
kanina. 

Lepers at Namehana ; they neither buy nor barter, but eat any odds and 
ends they can pick up. 


Their helpless condition, thus : 


Boka manjono: mifamitaka samy malama. 

A leper angling ; both (the fish and the leper) being slippery, they cheat 
one another 

Boka mividy somizy : ny haren-katao misy hiany, fa ny hitafiana azy 
no sarotra. 

A leper buys fine raiment ; he has wealth to purchase, but the difficulty is 
to put it on, 
. Boka nandray tanana: ny fanahy misy hiany, fa ny tanan-handray 
no tsy misy. 

A leper shaking hands; quite willing to do so, but there is no hand to 
grasp with. 

Boka nivoasana ovy ; faly eo am-pijerena, fa tsy mihevitra tzay han- 
draisana azy. 

A leper having a potato peeled for him; pleased while looking on, but 
does’nt think how he is-to take hold of it. 


Their miserable condition, thus: 


Boka manan-karena, ka ny hafaliana tsy mahatsindry ny alahelo. 

A leper having wealth ; they joy does not overbalance the sorrow. 

Boka manan-karena: mividiana alika mba hikinana ny sisa. 

A leper able to live sumptuously daily; buy a dog to eat what you can't, 
(No person would eat what remains of a leper's meal.) 

Boka misikidy: ny tokin' aina tsara hiany, fa ny hasoavana tsy misy 
intsony. 

A leper going to a diviner or medicine-man ; encouraged that he will live, 
but there is no more blessedness in life. 

Boka mikavina : tsy haingo, fa fitehtrizan-karena. 

A leper wearing ear-rings; no adornment, but a way of taking care of 
jewels. 


The Christian missionaries in Madagascar have not been indifferent 








* [Lepers and those dying of small-pox are alike excluded from the family tomb, and are 
buried apart,—ED.] . 
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to the melancholy condition of the lepers they have found in the coun- 
try, nor have they passed by on the other side men and women whose 
burden of affliction is so oppressive and apparent, and whose case is so 
distressing and hopeless, as to give them an unquestionable claim that 
practical philanthropy should be exercised toward them. Treading in 
the footsteps of their Divine Master, and following the example of devc- 
ted Christian workers in other countries, the missionaries of the different 
Societies labouring in this island have given expression to their sym- 
pathy with these, their unfortunate fellow-beings, by the establishment 
of Settlements for them; in which measures are taken to alleviate, as 
far as possible, the misery of the leper’s condition, and where much is 
done to lighten their heavy burdens, and to lessen the agony of their 
martyrdom, until it ends in death. The London Missionary Society has 
two; the Norwegian Missionary Society has five; and the Roman 
Catholic Mission has other two such Leper Settlements connected with 
their stations.* It is a pleasing fact that the missionaries of these 
Societies, with such widely-diverging religious creeds, and in some 
departments of their work sometimes alas! manifesting unholy rivalry, 
join hands in showing practical sympathy with the lepers; and that alike 

aving the mind of Christ, and animated by the spirit of disinterested 
benevolence, they are using means to lessen this aggravated form of 
human ‘suffering and sorrow, and trying to bring a little brightness into 
the clouded lives of the inmates of their several Settlements. 

During the recent rebellion in Madagascar, two of these most excel- 
lent institutions were ruthlessly attacked by the rebels. That of the 
Norwegian Missionary Society, at Antsirabé, was totally destroyed,t 
and much damage was done to the London Missionary Society’s Settle- 
ment near to Isoavina, and there the native superintendent and teacher 
was brutally murdered. The £.Af,S. Chronicle for Nov. 1896 gives the 
following brief.account, by the Rev. J. Sibree, of the cruel work which 
was done: ‘“....A few weeks ago, the rebels attacked this place, 
wrecked the church, cut down almost all trees, and stole the year’s store 
of rice which had been provided for the inmates. Since then, a few of 
the poor people have ventured to return, and to these, three or four days 
ago, Mr. Peake sent a supply of money through a trustworthy man, 
himself a leper, but formerly, before he was attacked by the disease, an 
evangelist. His name is David, and he has acted as superintendent 
and teacher at the leper village. But, by some means or other, the 
rebels, or rather the ruffianism of the neighbourhood, got to know of 
this money being sent out. They seized poor David, stole his money, 
stripped him of his clothing, and then demanded that he should swear 
to become one of them—in other words, renounce Christianity and 
return to heathenism. But the good man utterly refused to do this; 
and then the wretches brutally murdered him, cutting off his head, and 
afterwards burning his body.” . 

One Sunday morning early in this year, I paid a visit to the London 
Missionary Society’s Leper Settlement at Ambdhimiandraséa, which is 
situated three or four miles south of Fianarantsda, in the Betsiléo Pro- 








* In these, at the present timo, I believe a total of over five hundred leper men, women, 
and young people are sheltered and cared for. 
+ Soe ANNUAL No, XX,, 1896. 
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vince. My congregation, which numbered thirty-four, consisted entirely 
of men and women smitten with leprosy ; and it was with very mingled 
feelings that I ministered on that occasion to those poor death-stricken 
folk. We assembled in the very neat and clean chapel, which stands 
within the Settlement grounds contiguous to the cottages provided 
for the lepers, and which is admirably suited in every particular for 
the purpose to which it is consecrated. As I stood at the desk, at 
tnat end of the building which was before me, I could read, inscribed 
in large letters, the words: ‘ANDRIAMANITRA DIA FITIAVANA,” i.e, 
“God is Love ;” and, on turning round, at my back, I noticed this 
other text displayed: “Minoa an’ 1 Jesosy Kristy Tostpo, DIA HO- 
VONJENA HIANAO,” i.e. “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” Perhaps some among those who were my fellow- 
worshippers that Sunday morning found it difficult to assent to the 
truth expressed by the one text; but, albeit that it might be so, the 
other pointed out to them with beautiful simplicity and distinctness 
the way in which they might secure true blessedness, and become 
heirs of eternal life and everlasting joy. The voices of only two or 
three were affected by the disease; the others all joined heartily in 
singing several of the more familiar hymns found in the book 
they use, one of their number acting as precentor. As I looked into 
the poor marred faces during my brief and simple address, I could 
see that the Gospel message was one which attracted and interested 
them deeply; and I rejoice in having good reason to believe that a 
considerable number of those who enjoy the benefits of the Settle- 
ment at Ambohimiandrasoa have accepted the Gospel of Jesus Christ in 
all its fulness of blessing. 

The ages of those who composed my congregation that Sunday 
morning ranged from about eleven years to between fifty and sixty. 
I noticed that there was a great difference in the progress which the 
disease had made upon them. One man attracted my attention on 
account of the almost complete absence of the usual signs of leprosy 
upon him. The condition of his ears and eyebrows, and indeed of his 
entire person, was such, that I wondered at his willingness to be the 
inmate of a Leper Home. In others, alas! the symptoms were very 
conspicuous, and in their disfigured faces, distorted limbs, and deformed 
members, one easily recognised the confirmed leper. One—a young 
woman—had lost all her fingers and also her feet, giving her the 
appearance of a person both of whose feet had been amputated at the 
ankle. She can no longer walk, and was carried into, and taken out 
of the chapel, on the back of another inmate of the Settlement, who 
has been treated !ess cruelly by the unmerciful disease. Another—a 
middle-aged man—who has also lost both his feet, entered the building, 
and left it at the close of ‘the service, on his knees and bent legs, an 
unusual and ungainly mode of travelling to which his extremity has 
forced him, and in which he has become quite proficient. In brief 
conversation before I left, some of the lepers informed me that they 
had been smitten in childhood, and could not remember any period 
of their life when they were not thus afflicted; others assured me that 
they had reached, and passed, the meridian of life before the slightest 
symptoms discovered themselves. In a few, the disease seemed to 
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have worn itself out. ° This was notably the case with one woman, who 
had nothing but stump hands and feet, all her fingers and all her toes 
having been preyed upon and consumed by the insidious disease. She 
has now no sores, or swellings, or particular disfigurement of the face, 
and seemed to enjoy as good health as many ordinary individuals do at 
her age, which is probably not under fifty years. 


There are not wanting in Madagascar those who profess to be 
able to benefit, or even to cure the leper; and who, by their 
presumptuous pretentions and insidious conduct, prey upon the poor 
sufferers who place themselves in their wily hands. Readers of this 
paper will not be much surprised at this, for such conduct is familiar 
enough in countries far more enlightened and civilized than this ‘Great 
African Island.” Nearly every European newspaper contains, in bold 
type and prominent position, the fulsome and laudatory advertisements 
of such empirics, by which Professor (?) Hardheart and Doctor (?) 
Fleccer seck to attract the afflicted and suffering, by therein announcing 
that their treatment of ‘cases,’ which ‘had baffled the skill of the 
most eminent physicians, being pronounced ‘incurable,’ and given up 
as ‘hopeless,’’’ has been triumphantly successful “after the failure of 
every remedy at the command of modern medical science.” To be a 
Popular empiric in Europe and America evidently fills the coffers of the 
uneducated and unscrupulous charlatan ; and it is the same in Mada- 
gascar, where not a few medicine-men ingratiate themselves into the 
confidence of sufferers, and unblushingly assure even the leper that, 
in their hands, they will be positively cured. 

The Madagascar medicine-man’s treatment of leprosy has nothing 
whatever to be said in its favour. It consists mainly of blistering the 
affected parts of the body with powerful indigenous escharotics, which 
have no effect on the disease, but add to the sufferings, and increase 
the maimed condition of the poor patients.* To the cruel treatment by 
blistering, abstinence from sundry articles of wholesome food is also 
strictly enjoined ; and regulations as to the articles of clothing which 
may be worn, and the persons who are, or are not, to visit the patient, 
are laid down, the scrupulous observance of which is declared to be 
indispensable to recovery! The poor ignorant victims of such quackery 
should secure our tenderest sympathy and not our censure ; but I would 
fine or imprison with merciless severity those who so wickedly impose 
on them. Even to the leper life is sweet, and with the instinct common 
to humanity, they cling to it tenaciously; and, just as a drowning man 
will clutch at a straw, and as the ship-wrecked sailor will lap the water 
of the ocean to moisten his parched lips, so, in their anxiety to rid 
themselves of the loathsome disease which has fallen upon them, do 
the distressed lepers in Madagascar often resort to these native measures 
for relief and cure, all of which are, however, utterly useless, and often 
aggravate rather than relieve their sufferings. 

J. Pearse. 
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REMARKABLE CEREMONIAL AT THE DECEASE 
AND BURIAL OF A BETSILEO PRINCE. 


EREMONIAL and customs observed for Rajéakarivény, 11 honours, 

aide-de-camp of the Prime Minister, Prince of the Sandra tribe, 

from the night of Sunday, 7th of Alohétsy (3rd of April), 1892, when he 

died at Fiandrantsda, until the middle of the day of Saturday, zgth of 

Alakaradbo (17th of December) of the same year, when he was interred 
at Ivdhitsisaky.* 

This account may be divided into four parts, viz. : 

1. From the night of Sunday, 3rd of April, when he died at Fianaran- 
tsoa, until the arrival of the Queen's message. 

Immediately life had departed, this was what done first to him: The 
people who are called o/om-fady (lit. ‘tabooed people’) crouched down, with 
their feet stretched out, and upon them the corpse was bathed, not, however, 
with water only, but first with water and then with native rum (#aka). 

‘A few words may be said here about these olom-ady, in order to make 
clear many things which have to be described. ‘hese people are those. who 
are set apart to perform various offices connected with the person of the 
nobles (andriana, called also ‘Héva’ among the Bétsiléo and other tribes) ; 
and among them, some are freed slaves, while some are slaves of the nobles 
and are called, by Sandra custom, 7sanélonkafa (lit. ‘not belonging to an- 
other’). If the olom-Bady be freed slaves, the great majority of them are 
people from Ambatorény; and of these, a class or clan of people called 
‘Bedia’ are set apart as olom-fady. But if they are slaves of the nobles, 
they are those whom their ancestors have set apart ; and those who are thus 
selected cannot be inherited as property by their children, nor can they be 
sold at the death of their owners, for that, they say, is tabooed (fady). In 
the case of great nobles (Hova mandrdfy), such as Rajoakarivony, however, 
the ceremonial is performed by the freed slaves from Ambatoreny. 

These olom-fady are divided into four grades, as follows : 

(1) Guardians of the royal tombs (¢rano-ména, lit. ‘red house’). (2). Those 
who eat the nails and the blood of the nobles. (3) Those who guard the 
hidlo hazo, or posts set up as a warningas to tabooed places or things. (4) 
Those upon whom the nobles’ corpses are bathed. 

(1) With regard to the first of these, the royal or noble tombs, or ‘ano 
mena, are provided with guardians or keepers, as a mark of honour to the 
noble owners, and to protect them in case of bad people attempting to steal 
the property inside the tombs which has been been buried with thg owners, 
and also to prevent any one showing disrespect to the tombs. The guardians 
are chosen indifferently from the freed slaves or from the Zszanolonkafa. 

(2) | The olom-pady who eat the nails and the blood of the nobles are most 
frequently taken from the slaves (7s/anolonkafa) to be what are called Ramd- 
nga (lit. ‘blue blood’), and to perform this duty. (Some however, are taken 
from the freed slaves.) For when the nobles cut their nails, the cuttings, even 
to the smallest particle, are carefully collected, and are then given to the 
Ramanga to be eaten. If these pieces of nail happen to be large, they are 
broken up small, so that they can be swallowed by the olom-fady. And 
when the nobles chance to be hurt in any way, such as when cutting their 








* This account has been translated from a native manuscript kindly sent to me by tho 
Rev. J. Pearse, late of the L,M,S, Mission in the Bétsiléo Province.—ED, 
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nails, or when they are walking and stumble, so that their feet are hurt, 
or they happen to be hurt from any other cause whatever, if any blood flows 
from the wound, the o/om-fady hasten to suck it away until it is stanched. 
The highest ranks of nobles who have these attendants hardly ever allow 
them to separate from them when they go abroad ; and should it chance that 
the o/om-pady are not there, the nails cut are carefully collected, and the 
blood flowing is caught, and then taken to be eaten by the attendants. 
‘There is hardly any noble of high rank who does not carefully observe this 
custom. . 
(3) The olom-pady who are keepers of the Aid/o. Certain trees, from 
which the wood is taken to make the royal tombs, are carefully kept and 

rotected, and these are called Adzo fady (‘tabooed trees’), or A#a/o hazo.* 

these trees are provided with guardians, lest any one should do them any 
injury. These guardians may go about among the trees, or gather any 
withered brarch for firewood, because they are their protectors, and there- 
fore it will not hurt them to do so; but any other person is forbidden to go 
near or round the place were they grow, and especially to go round or touch 
the trees ; for this, it is believed, would bring calamity, should any one be 
so presumptuous. The wond in_a valley to the south-east of Ivohitsisdky is 
‘one of these famous tabooed places, and there are some very large trees, 
from which the wood was procured to make a ladder by which the corpse of 
Rajoakarivony was taken half-way up the precipice of Ivohitsisaky. And 
when the burial of the royal corpse is completed,t no one can touch any of 
the wood used in making the ladder except these o/om-ady, who are guard- 
ians af the sacred trees, for any one else doing so would incur great danger, 
they think. 

(4) The olom-Zady upon whom the royal corpse is bathed. These people 
have nothing to do with the bathing of the nobles when living, but only when 
dead, and they have the hardest and most -difficult work, much the same as 
those of the second class just described. If any of this fourth class of 
olom-fady are husband and wife, they are expected to do this work, and they 
down together, with the head of one to the feet of the other, lying on their 
stomachs. And_then their companions take the royal corpse and bathe it, 
lying upon the bodies of the two who are thus stretched ont. Before this is 

lone, however, all those engaged in the work drink rum, and also wash their 
hands in rum before they can wash themselves with water. 

In the case of Rajoakarivony, however, he preferred that all the business 
connected with himself, even cooking food, and everything else, should be 
done by men, for it was /ddy with him to use women for an work, even what 
should be done by his wives (it appears to have been the idolatrous customs in 
which he trusted which led him to do this) ; and therefore this custom of his 
when living was carried out in everything connected with his funeral cere- 
monies ; so it was men who held the corpse on the night of his death, and who 
bathed it gith water and with rum, since it is one of the. special privileges of 
the princes to have spirits, and not simply water, for this purpose. 

‘When this bathing was finished, and the corpse had been wrapped up and 
fastened in silk and striped /améas, it was taken away the same night to 
Nasdndratény. On Monday morning the relatives and the chief's attendants 
agreed upon the following statement about Rajoakarivony, until word should 





* A kialo or hiddy is a pole sct up with a bunch of straw tied to the top, asa sign of ‘no 
admission’ ; fig. a protector, defender, guardian. The Aialo has generally some kind of 
charm placed on it to frighten away birds, ctc. ; a scarecrow. It is believed that any one 
who steals from a place protected by a hialo will become a leper. 

} The native word here translated “corpse” is hasahiranana, literally, ‘what bothers, 
worries, or perploxcs,’ not at all an inappropriate word, when one remembers the immense 
amount of wearisome ceremony is its disposal before it is finally allowed to rest quietly in the 
grave.—ED, 
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come from the Queen, viz. that ‘‘The Prince was chilly (#anarandara) and 
was nursing himself" (mz¢ramdo.) “The first of these words was intended 
to mean that he was ill ; and the second word is one that is only used in this 
special sense. The reason of these expressions being used about the deceased 
was because he was one of the great chiefs south of the Matsiatra River, 
and must not be mourned for, or be said to be dead, until the Sovereign at An- 
tananarivo be first informed, and the royal message about him be received. 

In former times, during the days of this prince’s ancestors, their deaths 
were not allowed to be known, it is said, for a whole year, andall the pecple 
about the court were strictly ordered not to say that the prince was dead, 
but that he was unwell (chilly) and nursing himself, until such time as was fit 
for making it known, according to the royal message. And had Rajoakari- 
vony’s death occurred-in the country, it was intended to have concealed it, 
but as it took place at Fianarantsda, they could not hide it from the people ; 
yet the ancient customs were still followed in describing him as being ill and 
being nursed. 

For this reason, when these expressions are used about a deceased person, 
no customs usual for the dead are followed, but great rejoicing and conver- 
sation and singing is carried on, as ata festival. Ramavo (the widow) and 
the nearest relatives therefore, although full of sorrow, did not dare to weep 
so as to be seen, but only did so in secret ; and when they went abroad they 
made it appear as if they were in no sorrow, and bade the amusements and 
rejoicings to be carried on. The women sang songs called ‘sa and also danced, 
as also did every one else, both men and women, who was able. And the men 
also sang a chant called 4a/ahdzo, in which thereis a leader and a chorus. 
Together with the songs and also alternately with them, music was played, 
and. drums were beaten and conch shells blown, as is customary for royalty, 
Besides all this, rum-drinking was one of the chief things done, and indeed 
is considered the most indispensible of all. But the rum drunk was not sup- 
plied by Ramavo and the nearest relatives, but was obtained in this way : the 
other chiefsand the people in authority buy rum for all the people during 
these festivities (or #i4rambdana ); and they think it an honour to supply all 
those who come on such occasions. Morning andevening and in the night 
they keep up supplies of drink, 

On Tuesday a coffin was made in which to deposit the corpse, and when 
this was done, it was placed on a stone slab (/ara/ara). 

The songs customary on these occasions are of three kinds: the zsa and 
the da/ahazo have already been mentioned, but there is also a kind of song 
they call Zazfsfo¢sa, and which is only sung by men. In singing this it is 
much broken ip and disconnected, the singers not going straight on, but 
leaving long intervals before going on again. While Rajoakarivony was 
still living, this Zazfofotsa was the kind of singing he especially delighted in; 
and when any nobles died (véry, lit. ‘lost’), and all the Zdfimarivo, or nobles 
cf the Sandra province, were assembled, Rajoakarivony used himself to lead 
the singers in this kind of chant. So they sang this 4a7fotofsa especially, be- 
cause the prince, as they said, so much enjoyed it while living. 

‘There is a point to be noted here about the women’s singing their own 
kind of chant or sa: when they watch the corpse of a noble all night, they 
say they mamfztraka (lit. ‘cause to lift up the head’) the singing; but 
when they do the same for any of the commonalty, they say they méandra- 
vana (lit. ‘play without thought).* 

The chants thus named and sung during the night of watching a noble’s 
corpse are kept up carefully every night until the burial. ‘There is a circular 

# It will be seen that these, as well as numerous other words in this account, are addition 

. al illustrations of the use of special words for things connected with the kings or nobles, 

which is so marked a feature in many Polynesian languages, especially Samoan; see 
ANNUAL XL, p. 301.—ED, 
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wooden box, one end of which is covered with hide, very much like a tambour- 
ine in appearance, and called vmy ; and this is struck by the women with the 
tips of the four fingers in regular cadence, tcyrether with the singing, whether 
in watching the corpse of a noble, or that of one of the common people. 

On the Wednesday and following days, the corpse began to swell and 
become offensive, and so, according to the custom, this was what was done 
to it: as already stated, it had been previously bound up and wrapped in 
silk and in striped lambas, and placed in the coffin, which was laid on a 
stone slab, As soon when its condition was seen, the near relatives and the 
olom-pady who had been appointed entered the royal house, shutting the 
door Carefully ; and there they took strips of ox-hide, which had been cut in 
long pieces like cord, and with these they bound up the body (for it is taboo- 
ed to bind the corpse of nobles with anything else). These cords were used 
to tie up the corpse very tight while it was still in the coffin; it was then 
taken out and laid upon the olom-pady, and while there was crush- 
ed and bruised so as to produce plenty of matter. After this had been done 
for a long time, the body was stood upright by the house-post,* and holes 
were cut in each sole of the feet so that the matter might exude, and this 
was collected in an earthen pot, not-a particle of it being allowed to be lost. 
‘This was kept in the house together with the corpse until a later stage of the 
funeral ceremonies ; and from it the people believe that an animal (a serpent 
or lizard) called fanany is produced at the place where the final ceremonies 
are celebrated, and which they believe is an incarnation of the dead prince. 

This place, to which the earthen vessel and its contents are taken, is 
called dr?tra, and is a stream which is considered very sacred. The 
stream and the ground on its banks is all strictly tabooed, and no one may 
go near it, since in the water where the earthen vessel and its con- 
tents are placed, the faazy is believed to grow to its full size. 

The ceremonial connected with this was formerly done in the day-time, 
and every one in the village where the royal corpse was placed was obliged to 
shut their doors and windows, so that no one could look at the olom-Zady 
who carried it, not even a child; for if any one did steal a glance and was 
detected by the bearers, he was stoned without mercy by them. And all the 
people in the territory ruled over by a deceased prince used to observe very 
strictly this prohibition. But in the ceremonies for Rajoakarivony, the 
people were ashamed to carry out all the old customs of the Sandra nobles, 
on account of the teaching of Christianity in the country ; and so the taking 
of the earthen vessel to the stream was done by night, so as not to be seen by 
the populace. 

‘The whole of these customs with regard to the corpse are not done openly, 
but only in the presence of the nearest relatives and the olom-pady who are 
concerned in it, and with the doors of the house closed, so that this account 
is obtained from those who have carefully observed and watched it secretly. 
And all this is continued day after day until the corpse becomes perfectly 
dry, and only when it reaches this condition, so that no moisture is left in it, 
does the pressing and squeezing of it cease. All this is not considered any 
thing degrading at all, but is supposed to be very important, so that it may 
be said, “the prince has become a fanany.” 

On the Saturday, April 16th, all’the chief people of the Sandra gathered 
together at Nasdndratény, and with them came the commandant at Fanja- 
kina; and letters were written in the name of all to the Queen and the Prime 
Minister, as well as to the royal family and all the principal people at Anta- 
nanarivo, ivforming them of the decease of Rajoakarivony, prince of the 
Sandrabe. These first letters sent, however, were not received by those in 








* Retsileo (and Hova) houses of the old style have three massive wooden posts supporting 
the ridge of the roof, one in the centre, and one at cach end,—ED, 
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Imerina as a proper intimation, because they were not countersigned by the 
Governor and his officers at Fianarantsda, since the deceased prince lived in 
the province under the authority of the Governor. So the chiefs of the San- 
dra met together again at Fianarantsoa, and united with the Governor and 
his staff in signing the intimation to the Queen and Prime Minister and 
the others; and although this was done, they had to wait a long time before 
receiving a reply from the Sovereign. 

During the period which elapsed before receiving the Queen's message to 
say what should be done at the funeral, the festivities and other customs 
were still carried on, All the chiefs of the Sandra assembled at Nasandratony, 
as well as the local officials, and a great number of people from all the 
villages of the district; and there the chief people visited Ramavo (the 
widow) and the family, some bringing presents of money, and some bringing 
white rice and geese for food during the ceremonies ; and all, whether nobles 
or commoners, taking some part in them. A very great assemblage of 

eople was there gathered together, so that a large market was held at 

asandratony every day, except Sundays, and almost every kind of com- 
modity sold at a market could be obtained there. And during all the time 
that this crowd of people was assembled there, Ramavo and her family 
and her near relations served out rice and killed oxen every two or three days, 
or every fourth day, killing poultry and giving white rice to feed the most 
important guests who came to the ceremonies; and this was not done like 
the meat killed at funerals (énam-é/y), but like what is killed at any time 
of rejoicing and merry-making. But the oxen killed during this time were 
not, as is usual, killed by having their throats cut with a knife, but were 
speared on the side, close to the right fore-leg. When this is done accurate- 
ly, and the ox is wounded in the proper place, it is killed very quickly; but 
if done in the wrong place, through the animal turning aside, it suffers very 
severely. In some cases it lives in misery after being speared for a long 
time ; but if it should last for couple of hours or so, the sword of Rajoakari- 
vony, which he used at military parades (for a knife must never be used), is 
fetched, and with this the ox's throat is at last cut. 

The men who kill the oxen on these occasions are not those who are the 
strongest, or those who are the most expert butchers, but people set apart 
specially, who are called ‘noble slaughterers’ (lit. ‘throat-cutters’). These 
men are taken from the lowest rank of nobles among the Betsileo, who have 
no feudal estate, but are simply of noble descent, and they alone have the 
responsibility of killing all the oxen on such occasions, and no others can 
take their place. And should they become thoroughly spent and exhausted, 
only those of the same class can do their work. In case many oxen are 
slaughtered—say from fifteen upwards—these noble butchers have an entire ox 
given to them as their fee ; but if the oxen are few, then the shoulder of the 
animal is their share. The majority of the oxen killed at such times are poor 
and thin ; and only occasionally is a tolerably fat animal slaughtered. 

‘There is, however, one very fat ox which is most carefully chosen and set 
apart, and this is what is done with it : the animal is killed and is divided 
among the family and their nearest relatives, no stranger or visitor having 
any share of it. And then each one cooks well his share, taking great care 
that none of the fat is spilt; for all the fat and suet is carefully collected and 
used for a lamp to be always burning in the Lagavd/a (lit. ‘silver palace’), or 
house where the corpse is deposited (a house of timber planking (¢rdno Rifa- 
ma) in the royal enclosure, west of the améntana* tree). The lamp in this 
Lapavola was kept burning night and day during the whole time the corpse 
remained at Nasandratony. 








© A species of Féeus (#. Baroni, Baker) with large glossy leaves; many of these are very 
fine large trees.—ED, 
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All the weapons which the deceased prince possessed while living, such as 
his gun, his spear, his shield, and his sword, were collected together and 
placed by the side of the coffin. But his ‘royal knife,’ which is called mzfam- 
bélancla, and was a memorial of thi aty made between his ancestors and 
the descendents of Andrianampoi érina and Radama I., was deposited 
in the meantime with the chief judge and his next in rank, until the royal 
message should come from Antananarivo, deciding who should be the chief 
prince of the Sandra from the clan of the Zafimaharivo, Until this was done, 
no prince could take pcssession of this sign of authority. 

‘The house where the royal corpse was deposited was lined with various 
kinds of cloth—silk lambas, striped lambas, white calico and print, and richly 
ornamented in various ways over these cloths. And all the time the sing- 
ing was kept up, us well as dancing, playing of brass instruments, blowing 
of conch-shells, and especially the beating of drums, and all other marks of 
royalty, in accordance with ancient custom. 

‘As will be seen from what has been already said, no expense nor trouble 
was spared in all these funeral ceremonies, and the amount of rum used ard 
rum-drinking was most extraordinary. It has always been the custom for the 
Betsileo and other tribes to consume large quantities of spirits at their 
burials, but in the case of Rajoakarivony’s vbsequies it exceeded any= 
thing known before. Whether one walked about in the compound, or sat still, 
it was enough to turn one’s stomach to smell it at all times, ‘not only from 
the houses where it was sold, but from the breath of the people walking 
about the place. For at Nasandratony rum was used in the following ways : 
(1) For washing and bathing the royal corpse, as already described. (2) For 
drinking in the disgusting fashion described in the foot-note. (3) As thanks- 
giving and prayer to the spirits of the ancestors, and to the spirit of Rajoa- 
karivony, who had recently joined their number. (4) For giving honour to 
the principal guests. (5) For the drinking of the common people in honour 
of the royal deceased. (6) To drown the sorrow of the relatives by taking 
large draughts of it. (7) For the use of those who stayed up every night 
-waking’ the corpse. (8) To overcome the bashfulness of the dancers. (9) For 
the drinking of the men who wrestled with the oxen before they were killed. 
(10) For the use of those who played the musical instruments and beat the 
drums, for this only, they said, took away their fatigue. (11) Also, for en- 
tertaining and giving honour to all the visitors, as it would be thought 
disgraceful were they not well supplied with strong drink. In all these and 
similar ways was rum consumed, and it seemed the chief thing every one 
thought of; everywhere was it sold, every one drunk it without limit, and 
there was hardly one person in a thousand who exercised any self-restraint 
and did not touch it. 

All this, as well as the other customs described, went on for a considerable 
time, for the Sovereign's message from Imerina was long delayed. And it 
all happened exactly at the harvest time, when a great deal of the people's 
rice had not yet been gathered in. So on Saturday, the 14th of May, the 
two tribes, Zafimaharivo and Lavahala, consulted together as to what was 
best to do as regards the funeral ceremonies. And they agreed that it would 
be well to dismiss the people for a while, so that they might all gather in 
their rice, and await the royal message before completing the funeral cere- 
monies. On the following day (Sunday), therefore, in early morning, before 
the people went into church, the following proclamation was made :— 

“Hear! hear ! ye Sandrabe, and every one listen well. 

“The Zafimaharivo and the Lavahala and all the people thank you for 
your zeal and willingness to attend the funeral ceremonies, so may you 
live and prosper, may God bless you. And the Prince is now still indi: 
posed (lit. ‘chilly’), for we await the word of the Sovereign from Ime- 
1ina ; so this is what we say to you: Let every one go home and attend 
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to his rice first; what is still in the fields bring up quickly into the 

-village, and what is already there, bury at once in the rice-pit, and 
attend well to your harvest, for after a while we shall still assemble 
together again.”” 

When therefore the people heard the proclamation, they broke up the as- 
sembly at Nasandratony, and every one went home to his harvest, leaving the 
royal corpse for the time. Much of the ceremonial was stopped, but the 
singing through every night by the people whose special duty it was to do 
that was still kept up, although most of the populace had left. And the drums 
were still beaten morning and evening. The chief people of the tribe re- 
mained, as well as the widow and the nearest relatives, and also the im- 
mediate attendants of the deceased prince, to help the royal slaves in their 
duties ; but the funeral ceremonies were mostly delayed for about two months 
and a half. 


1.—From the arrival of the Royal message, Monday, 31st August, 
1892, until the departure of the Corpse from Nasandratony to visit differ: 
ent villages. 

The Queen's word from Antananarivo was waited for for a long time, and, 
as already stated, the funeral ceremonies were interrupted, and the people's 
business was attended to first. But on Saturday, July 3oth, the royal mes- 
sage to the Governor and his officers arrived at Fiandrantséa, telling them 
what should be done at Rajoakarivony’s funeral, and also who should suc- 
ceed him as chief prince of the Sandrabe. The Governor accordingly sent 
word to Ramavo and the family about the Queen’s message; and after all 
this was arranged, she and the relatives returned to Nasandratony to carry 
out the ceremonial. And on Monday, the 15th of August, the officers sent by 
the Queen came there, bringing the royal letter, with the instructions of 
Queen Ranavalona, of which these were the principal points : 

Sixteen cannon were to be fired during the days of the funeral; a thousand 
discharges of muskets together with the cannon (in addition to what the 
deceased prince’s tribe and chief people might fire at their own pleasure) ; 
one hundred oxen were to be killed, and four hundred dollars were to be 
given away by the Sandra people, in honour of the deceased. A dozen 
bandsmen were to play music, playing every day until the ceremonies were 
finished. And, according to the custom at the death of military officers, an 
officer of 11 honours and his subordinates, as well as a hundred soldiers, 
were to stand with reversed arms around the house in which the corpse lay 
in state. When the lying-in-state commenced at Nasandratony, other officers, 
as well as a hundred soldiers, musicians, and a cannon with its limbering, 
were sent by the Governor and his staff to do honour to the funeral cere- 
monies until their completion. 

When the royal messengers had arrived at Nasandratony, it was, for the 
first time, announced that Rajoakarivony, Prince of the Sandra, was dead, 
the following proclamation being made in the royal courtyard : — 

«Listen, listen, O Sandrabe, and hearken well: Lost is Rajoakarivony, 
for he has followed Andrianampdinimérina and Raddma and the twelve 
sovereigns, and has joined Andriamanalina, three generations, and all 
the Zatimaharivo, his ancestors ; so this is declared to you, for he is no 
longer with us, and what shall be done ? for we have all lost great good.’’ 

Immediately this announcement was made, all the Sandra people and 
the family Zafimaharivo broke out into lamentation, both men and women, 
every oné lifting up their voices and weeping-greatly. This was done not 
only by the people in Nasandratony itself, but also in the homesteads (va/a) 
surrounding it. Yet the weeping of some of these people was somewhat 
amusing, for it was not produced by any real sorrow, but simply because it 
was a piece of mere government service. 
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On the afternoon of the Monday the chief people of the tribe and of the 
royal family met together to consult as to the mourning customs that should 
be followed for Rajoakarivony ; and there was much disputing, for most of 
the old people wished for the ancient customs, which produced much discom- 
fort and suffering to the people, to be followed; while the younger ones. who 
were more enlightened, wished for more easy and simple customs to be 
observed. So on this evening they disputed for a long time, and it was night 
before they eame to an agreement ; and it was finally settled that on Tuesday 
morning the following should be announced to the people :— 

“It is declared to you all as to the mourning for Rajoakarivony, that 
you may not put youiselves in the wrong, for he is no more, but has 
followed the ancient kings and been taken by them up to heaven; and 
thus is mourning to be made for him, for the Sovereign does not change 
the ancestral customs :— 

“1, Every person, whether man or woman, is to wear a kamisa (a 
mat fastened by its two ends and worn over the shoulders like a cloak). 

“2. Any other clothing of the men, together with the amzsa, is to 
be girded round the loins, and the women are to gird themselves at the 
chest. 

“3. Every one here in the district of Sandra, except the Europeans 
and the Hova evangelists and pastors, and the government messengers, 
is forbidden to wear a hat, and the women are all to have their hair 
dishevelled. 

“4, All silk weaving is forbidden in the district of Sandra. 

“5. No pottery may be made, nor any clay house. 

“6. Any house in progress may be completed, but no new house may 
be commenced. 

“7. When working or cultivating the ground, no one may make any 
noise or disturbance. 

“8, Take good heed and observe carefully these instructions. 

“Say the family of Andriamanalina.”” 


When this had been annoz:nced at Nasandratony, the same word was sent 
to the Talata (Tuesday) market, where the people were assembled in great 
numbers, a gun being fired, and the same proclamation was delivered. At 
the Friday and Saturday markets the same announcements were also made. 

During this mourning time the people suffered not a little from the violence 
of the royal attendants, who drove them about in a very high-handed fashion ; 
and when any one happened to come from the two other Betsileo districts of 
Ilalangina or Idrindrano, and did not observe all the above prohibitions, 
whether they were Hova or Betsileo, unless they were among the exempted 
classes of people, they were attacked and beaten, their clothing torn off, and 
their hair pulled down, some going home much hurt from this treatment. 
This often occurred to the people at the great Tuesday market, who had their 
hats plucked off, while the women had their hair forcibly pulled out of the 
plaits; and if any them had their hair still glossy and shining with the 
grease used in dressing it, these royal slaves would throw dust and dirt over 
them, because, they said, “‘we are still mourning for our lord, and if you won't 
mourn with us, don’t come here into our country.’’ They were not contented 
if people merely went without hats, or with dishevelled hair, but every one 
must also wear the mat cloak already described, or they would be attacked 
and beaten. 

The singing and dancing and music was also recummenced as before; 
and not only that, but drunkenness and licentiousness and all kinds of evil 
practices, both by men and women. It was most disheartening to any reli- 
gious person who observed what was going on, to see the way the people 
acted at Nasandratony. 
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The people then proceeded to make the bier for the royal corpse, but this 
is not called by its ordinary name of Zrdnovérona (lit. ‘bird-house’ ?), but 
Hazomasina, i.e. ‘sacred wood.’ This was in shape like a long box with 
four feet, and its top like a house roof, with gables at each end, almost, in 
fact, like a little native hcuse. On the point of each gable was an ornament 
like’ a pair of ox-horns. [In the Malagasy MS. a small sketch of the bier 
is here given.] Inside the bier the coffin was placed; and the roof was 
adorned with all kinds of ornament, the military uniform and cocked hat of 
the deceased prince being also placed there ; while between the gable horns 
were suspended large silver rings, similar to those which the Betsileo women 
plait in their hair, and the sides of the bier were covered with black-striped 
silk lambas, alternately with red, green, blue, and black print, and with silver 
ornaments. The gable-horns, the four feet, and the poles for carrying the bier, 
were also all covered with coloured cloth. All this being finished, they were 
ready for the rest of the funeral ceremonies, which are termed by the Betsileo 
the fampiariana [probably from the root avy, ‘to throw away,’ which is 
literally done by some of the southern tribes at the burial of their relatives ; 
this famprartana is much the same as what is called by the Hova famfise- 
hiana, iit. ‘the showing’]; at this stage of the funeral the greater part of the 
oxen are killed, and it is, in fact, the principal part of the whole business. 

Friday is the day always chosen for this, as it is the lucky day of the Be- 
tsileo princes; so on the Friday following the completion of the royal bier 
the ceremonies were recommenced. The Sandra tribe assembled in great 
numbers, every village sending its people, so that an immense crowd was 
gathered together; while a large number of strangers from the two other 
chief divisions of the Betsileo alsocame. With these also came the Hova 
officers and the hundred soldiers, together with a cannon and the musicians 
sent by the Governor of Fianarantsoa, to do honour to the occasion and to 
carry arms reversed. When all were assembled and ready, the ornaments 
were placed on the royal bier, and the proceedings commenced. 

First there were two discharges of cannon and then a hundred of muskets, 
according to the Queen’s message, but there were also innumerable dis- 
charges of muskets by the people generally, since every one who had a gun 
brought it and fired it in honour of the occasion, so‘ that the noise was deafen- 
ing. Then 32 oxen were killed in the ox-pen in the courtyard of the house 
where the royal corpse lay in state, each being speared in the side, in the 
manner already described ; and when killed they were all laid in order round 
the-courtyard, so as to be stepped over by the bearers of the bier. This having 
been adorned, the corpse was placed inside, and then it was brought out 
into the open space in view ofthe people, the following order being obser- 
ved: 





‘The officers and soldiers were drawn up with reversed arms around the 
courtyard and to fire the cannon and muskets, the people being outside 
the soldiers. Then the royal slaves, the men called Tsianolonkafa, carrying 
a number of iron cooking-pots, headed the procession; then came a large 
number of female slaves, dressed in clean lambas and carrying fine dresses 
folded up; some of these carried on their heads tin boxes, others earthen- 
ware plates, and others water-bottles and glasses. Then came the musi- 
cians, and following them the mourners in their palanquins, covered with 
mats, and weeping, and the corpse in the bier. After this came the drum- 
mers and the blowers of conch-shells. Last of all came the private band 
of Ramavo (the widow). All these went round the ox-pit (/a/s#ra) in the 
courtyard seven times, according to the custom, and at the seventh time 
the bearers of the royal corpse stepped over the necks of all the oxen that 
had been killed ; and they did not go out of the courtyard by the same way 
that they had entered (the west), but at the south-eastern corner, The mean- 
ing of this is, that there should not be any death among the princes. The 
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oxen at the south-eastern corner of the ox-pit, which were stepped over by 
the bearers, were set apait as the share of the olom-Zady, and cannot 
be given to any one else. 

The above-mentioned 32 oxen were not the only ones slaughtered on 
the occasion, for in the ox-pit there were altogether about 50 animals; and 
of these, the nearest relatives, from the widow of the deceased prince, must 
have their share, which is called fandrana. So while the 50 oxen were 
still living, 18 of them were set apart as /andrana, as well as for the Queen's 
messengers, the 32 others being killed by speating. All the oxen killed 
before the lying-in-state (famfiariana), as food for the visitors, were 
their own property, or that of Ramavo; but these killed at the ceremony 
were those supplied by the royal clan and the officers and judges ; for those 
highest in rank gave three, while those of lower rank gave one each. Their 
slaves also had to give oxen, those called Zssanolonkafa and the Siviarivo 
(lit. ‘nine thousand’). To all these were added the hundred oxen and 
the 400 dollars ordered to be given by the Sandra tribe, according to the 
Queen's message, so a very large number of oxen were killed at this 
funeral. 

‘As soon as the royal corpse had been brought again into the house (An- 
dapavola), the oxen killed were divided among each section of the people 
assembled, each one taking its share out of the courtyard and cutting it up 
there. 

In former times, it is said that when oxen were divided on such occasions, 
the people struggled together, so that the strong often got the share of 
others, and sometimes they even fought with knives; and if any one was 
seriously hurt or even killed, the thing was kept quiet from the authorities, as 
a matter of no moment, and as something connected witha royal funeral. But 
at these ceremonies for Rajoakarivony, there was perfect order preserved in 
the division of the oxen, for two of the nobles and one of the judges presided 
at the division ; so when they called out the names of each section of the 
people, and their oxen which were their share, the people named came 
forward and took their own; and they were watched and followed, until 
they had taken their share tosome place where it was to be cut up, so 
that no one should seize any one else’s share. So there was no quarrelling 
or disputing at all, everything being done in good order, although such a 
large number of pcople were assembled. 

On the following days the payment of money was arranged, whether for 
the ceremonies already finished, or the dollar for each male of ten years old 
and upwards, in addition to the other payments. The Sandra people were 
much pressed and troubled on acconnt of these exactions ; for the well-to-do 
had to give much. and the poorer had to give also, so it was with difficulty 
that the Queen’s orders were obeyed, as this payment was in addition to all the 
‘other things required at such times. In consequence, things became very 
cheap, as everybody wanted money and tried to sell ; unhusked rice (a#é¢ry) 
sold for a penny a box (vdfa, about 180 Ibs.) ; geese for three pence, at the 
outside; pigs and sheep ata shilling, outside price; an ox fora dollar in 
many cases, for cash; and.if money was borrowed, six shillings were de- 
manded as interest on a dollar fora month ; while, if it was repaid at the 
harvest, from 15 boxes of rice up to even go boxes were required as interest. 

Meanwhile, all the other customs at a royal funeral were kept up without 
intermission : during the day, the payment of money, etc., went on, and in 
the afternoon and night, the singing, dancing and music, etc. 

Besides all the ceremonies at Nasandratony, it was considered necessary 
to repeat them all at the other principal towns of the Sandra district, as weil 
as once more at Nasandratony, before leaving the place; so on the Wednes- 
day after the Friday already described, everything previously done was 
repeated, without any omission, including the discharge of cannon and guns, 
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the killing of oxen, and the carrying of the corpse over the slaughtered 
carcases, etc., etc. : 

On the Thursday the people were bidden to prepare, for on the morrow 
(Friday) the royal corpse would be taken to the chief towns of the district. 


WI. From the departure to visit the Chief Towns, until the arrival at 
Tvbhitsisaky, on Friday, 30th September, 1892. 

On Friday the business was resumed ; the trappings of the royal bier were- 
replaced, the officers and soldiers were marshalled, and everything arranged 
again, as before, the bier being carried out at the south-east corner of the 
court, ard over the carcases of the oxen newly killed there, and then was taken 
along the embankment going west. It must be noted that no funeral pro- 
cession, whether of nobles or of common people, may go along the small 
banks (va/am-farthy) between rice fields, or along the rice-fields themselves, 
although they ‘may be lying fallow, but it must go only on the open downs 
or ¢anéty, however far round that may be. And on this occasion whoever 
met or came in sight of the royal bier was obliged to crouch down and weep, 
whether they felt any sorrow or not, until the procession passed out of sight. 
And whoever did not thus pay honour to the deceased prince was attacked 
and beaten by the royal slaves, and he was fortumate if he did not carry 
home severe hurts and bruises. On the evening of the same Friday the 
procession reached Ambdhimandrdso ; and on the following day the people 
there were called up to pay their share, whether of oxen or money, and there 
was no end of béating and tying up before all was collected. 

On the Sunday the people went away, professedly to meet for worship, but 
this was a mere pretence, for most of them cared nothing about religion ; 
so as soon as they were assembled, they dispersed again, and went on 
arranging about the money and oxen, eic., tobe paid. On Monday the 
funeral ceremonies were all performed again, exactly in the same way as had 
been done at Nasandratony ; 20 oxen being killed, and 50 muskets discharg- 
ed, besides what was done of the tree will of the people. 

On the Tuesday the royal corpse was taken out cf Ambohimandroso with 
the same observances as before, and was carried to" Fanjakana, arriving 
there on the same day; and on the following Friday, the funeral ceremonies 
were again all observed just in the same way as before, the Governor of 
Fanjakana bringing a red silk cloth and three bullocks in honour of the 
event; and the people being obliged to pay up as at the other places. On 
Sunday the same pretences at assembling for worship were made as on the 
preceding Sunday; and on the Tuesday (11th October), the funeral proces- 
sion set out for Mahdazoarivo, stopping for the night at a place called 
Antalaky ; but as this is a village of no importance, nothing was done there ; 
but at Mahazoarivo all the usual ceremonial was gone through again, with 
the same squeezing of the people. Ambéhitrandrazana was the next village 
to which the funeral procession went, and as this is one of chief Sandra places, 
and on the borders of the Bara province, there was rather more than less 
gun-firing and oxen-killing here than at other places. And here also the 
proceedings were varied by a quarrel between the royal slaves of two different 
families ; one of which began throwing stones at the other; these replied in 
the same fashion, and so stones and wood and at last knives were used, until 
at length there was a free fight all round, and everybody was attacked who 
happened to be in the way. After a little while the officers called out the 
soldiers to stop the fray, and they laid hold of the slaves (Tsianolonkafa) of 
the nobles who had begun the fight and were to blame for the whole disturb- 
ance. Many people were wounded and seriously injured, and one man 
was nearly killed. But when the masters of these fellows saw what the 
soldiers had done, they were very angry, saying they did’nt come there to be 
attacked by the soldiers, ‘‘so we and all our friends will leave,’’ said they. 
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So off they went, and there was a general stampede of all their friends and 
sympathizers, Ieaving the adherents and friends of Ramavo, as well as the 
officers and soldiers, who then divided among themselves the oxen that 
had been brought. Those who left, however, only went to Ivohitsisaky, 
the next and last place where the funeral ceremonies were to be performed. 


1V.—From the arrival at Ivohitsisaky to the Burial on Saturday, the 
17th of December, 1892. 

On Monday, 24th October, the procession set out from Ambohitrandrazana, 
and arrived the same day at Ivohitsisaiky, the royal corpse being carried 
over slaughtered oxen as before. It was not, however, taken into the village 
at once, but to a compound called SAhasda (‘pleasant Geld’), to the east, 
where Rajoakarivony mostly lived, and which was his favourite residence. 
Here the corpse remained for some time, until a number of matters were 
arranged. The first of these was the purchase of wood for making a ladder 
to ascend the high cliff where Betsileo kings are buried ; so wood and bark- 
fibre was purchased at the Friday market. and also at other markets. The 
wond was used as rungs for the ladder, and the fibre (Ad/i/ra) for making 
cord and rope, while ox-hide only is used for cords for tying up the royal 
corpse. The main pieces of the ladder were obtained from those tabooed 
trees growing to the south-east of Ivohitsisaky (see page 196, @née), for there 
are some large trees which have been carefully guarded and preserved for 
more than a hundred years past. 

The height and size of some of these is truly astonishing, especially those 
growing in the centre of the grove, for their height is much over a hundred 
feet. nly one tree, however, was felled for the ladder, since it was so large, 
and was split in two for the purpose, being more than 10 or t2 inches in dia- 
meter at the foot. The felling and preparing of this tree occupied not less 
than a fortnight, although the work went on without stopping, except on 
Sundays; and when felled, more than a week was spent in dragging it 
into the village; and here again a fortnight was required to finish it. 

One of the judges (Ralambo} superintended the work, because he knew 
more of carpentry than any of the Sandra, and possessed better tools, and 
was most active in the business, There were also some carpenters sent 
by the Governor from Fianarantsoa, but these merely worked according to 
the orders of Ralambo, who laboured hard, as well as directed the others. 
He indeed nearly lost his life through his zeal, for he fell from the ladder 
through the failure of one of the rungs, and it was a mercy he was not 
killed. The making of this ladder was a severe strain upon the Sandra 

eople, for all the tribe worked at it from the beginning to its completion. 

his, however, was not the only work the people had to do during the time 
the royal corpse remained at Sahasoa, for the collecting of money and 
of oxen in honour of the occasion went on without any diminution, as at the 
other places. 

Just before the completion of the ladder, the Queen's message was brought 
to Ivohitsisaky by several officers, informing the people that Ramavo, the 
widow, was to succeed her husband as chief of the Sandra. She accordingly 
appeared before the tribe, giving assurances of her desire to do all in her 
power to govern them rightly. One of the chief nobles, however, and his 
wife were greatly annoyed to hear the Queen’s decision, since they expected 
that he himself would be chosen as chief. 

Soon afterwards, the royal corpse was removed into the village of Ivohitsi- 
saky, and first of all, the ceremony of ascending to the tomb, a cave on the 
face of a high cliff, was performed. [This is called Zrdnom2na or ‘Red 
house.’] The olom-fady of the fourth Class [see page 196] are those who are 
charged with this duty, which is performed in the following way: One of 
these men is given three dollars and a good new lamba, and he prepares 
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for his duty by calling together his relatives and dividing among them, as 
he pleases, his property, lest he should be killed in ascending to the royal 
tomb, and so he arranges his affairs beforehand, and says: ‘This mone 

and lamba given to me from the Prince I consider as a gift for my turial, 
if I should be killed in ascending to the tomb.’ He is then tied with rope 
round his loins, after he has arranged his dress properly for the occasion ; and 
an ox, which is to be hoisted up, is tied firmly with rope, the feet being fasten- 
ed tightly, and it and the man are also tied together, the rope being long 
enough to reach the mouth of the cave. The end of the rope is then held by 
a number of the olom-fady and taken up to the top of the precipice by a path 
to the south of the cliff. The ox and the man are then drawn up the face 
of the precipice, and when they have come opposite to the cave (there being 
others stationed below to watch carefully), the man cuts the throat of the 
ox (having carried a knife tied round his neck); and with the blood from 
the wound he sprinkles the mouth of-the burial cave on the face of the cliff. 
Astonishing skill is shown in killing the ox while hanging there and being 
still fastened to it. And while in front of the cave he looks carefully whether 
there are any of the lambas which should be replaced (that is, those wrapping 
the compses of princes buried there); then he calls to the people at the 
top of the cliffto draw up the rope so that he may get tothe top. Sothey 
haul up the rope, together with the man and carcase of the ox; and 
he gets the whole of the ox as his fee. Then fresh red silk cloths and striped 
lambas and those called sariméo are provided, so that the olom-pady may 
substitute for them those which are soiled or worn out. He is then let down 
again to the cave mouth, taking with him these fresh cloths, with which 
he replaces the old ones. These latter he covers -himself with completely, 
and when this is done he calls out to those above and is drawn up to the sum- 
mit of the cliff. So the cave is properly prepared, and the burial of the royal 
corpse may now be proceeded with. The o/om-pady who do all this are 
set apart from their companions, and neither at the burial of princes or 
any of their family are they allowed to mourn in the ordinary fashion, or 
have their hair loosed from its plaits, for they are specially tabooed people. 

When all this was finished, the two main pieces of the great ladder which 
had been made were set up, and the rungs fixed into them. (It was in 
preparing these that the judge Ralambo fell and was nearly killed.) When 
the ladder had been raised, it was seen that it did not reach the mouth of the 
cave, so other pieces of wood had to be added, and rungs fixed into them 
again. And then they pushed on the preparations for the burial. 

The ceremonial at this stage was much less than at the villages where the 
corpse had previously staid, there being no carrying of it seven times round 
the courtyard, etc. The officers and the soldiers were still in attendance, but 
were not allowed to wear hats, as that is a tabooed practice at Ivohitsisaky. 
When everything had been prepared that was to be put with the corpse, 
these were all brought out of the royal house ; and at length, on Saturday, 
17th December, the corpse was taken out of the bier, and was carried up 
to be buried in the royal burial cave on the face of the cliff of Ivohitsisaky, 
according to the custom of the ancestors. Two of the princes went up into 
the cave to see to the placing of the royal corpse; and when they were up 
there they brought out and showed to the people the tobacco pipe of Andria- 
manalina,* a very long and remarkable one. During the time that the 
corpse was being carried up the ladder by the olom-ady, a cannon was 
fired twice, anda hundred muskets were discharged, in addition to those 
fired by the people of their own free will in great numbers. Thirty oxen were 
killed by spearing, as is customary; and all the while the playing of the 











* This was the Betsileo king who was obliged to submitito Andrianampéinimérina, father of 


Radima I.; see Malagasy Kabary, p. 4.—ED. 
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bands, the blowing of conch-shells, ‘the beating of drums, and the singing 
of all the different kinds of funeral chants went 50 without stopping, making 
a deafening noise. 
A great quantity of articles were placed together with the corpse of Ra- 
+ joakarivony: a number of valuable silk cloths, in which it was wrapped, 
‘and over all these was a large and very handsome red one; tin boxes, 
in which his clothing was laid; a large measure of rice, tobacco, and bottles. 
full of rum. It was amusing to see some of the things deposited there ; for 
ru n was one of the things Rajoakarivony liked best while he was living, and 
so it was put with him when he was dead. 

So the burial of the Aasahiranana [truly ‘bother,’ ‘trouble,’ ‘annoyance’] 
was at length completed on this Saturday, and a proclamation was made 
to the Sandra, ordering the mourning and the wearing of the mat sack to 
cease, since the burial was finished. And on the same day the people 
dispersed to their homes. 

The royal clan (Zafimaharivo) met together on the Friday, 23rd December, 
at Nasandratony, to finish the mourning (#7#s7ob0/o, equivalent to the Hova 
phrase mid/a fsaona). Fat oxen were then killed by every one, and the 
meat divided, and rum put in a leaf folded in a square form was placed in 
the sacred corner (the south-east) of the house (zéro-firardzana). Then 
all lifted up both hands, uttering the following prayer: 

“Listen, O great Lord, O Creator, and you, O ancestors one and all! 
It is you who Flave taken Rajoakarivony, for we could not prevent it. 
So he is now taken by you: so bless us who remain. And you, O sacred 
one (meaning the spirit of the late prince), bless us by day, bless us by 
night ; and send us silver, send us plenty of oxen, send us abundance of 
wealth, for you have gone to become a god; so do not come near us, for 
you have become a companion of those departed !”” 

This therefore is the ceremony of mststo-d0/o ; killing oxen as a sign that 
the mourning is ended, and imploring blessings from the ancestors, and ex- 
pelling the spirit of Rajoakarivony, so that he may remain no longer among 


the living. 
a Translated from a Native MS. by 
JamEs Srprex, Ep. 


THE DIALECTS OF THE MALAGASY LANGUAGE: 


ILLUSTRATED BY LISTS OF 158 COMMON WORDS FROM 24 DIFFERENT 
LOCALITIES (CONCLUSION.) 


N_ the last number of the AnNuatr. the greater part of the lists of pro- 

vincial Malagasy words from a number of different parts of the island 
collected by the Rev. J. Richardson was given, together with some par- 
ticulars as to how these were obtained. We now give the remaining 
portion of the list, and add a few remarks as to several interesting 
conclusions which are suggested by a study of these dialectal forms of 
commonly-used words. 

First then, the group of words for relationship has some notable points ; 
all through the lists, dba and dada, with variations, appear as much more 
in use for ‘father’ than the Hova word ray; while in those for ‘mother’ 
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rény, the Hova word, in various forms, is varied by endry and nyary, 
the latter possibly being from the root dry, ‘to originate.’ In the words 
for ‘child,’ ‘son.’ ‘daughter’, etc., the Hova (and Malayan) sdnaka is 
much less used than /satka, kelénga, and the curious word himandfo, which 
is, literally, ‘eating fire’! Inthe words for ‘daughter’, ‘wife,’ and ‘woman,’ 
the word ampéla, spindle, is frequent, reminding us of the English ‘spins- 
ter,’ and also ampisdfy, a sheath. Barera, i.e. ‘the brooder,’ is used for 
‘woman’ in at least two dialects. In several dialects the curious com- 
pound dédivdyy, i.e. ‘female father,’ is used for ‘grandmother.’ 

There are some noticeable variations in the different words for numbers ; 
e.g. the substitution of pazpo,mamdko,and sempo, forthe common /e/o(three) ; 
of paipo and faifo also for dimy (five); of ésiofa, in many instances, for 
énina (six) ; and of parpo also, in one instance, for fi/o(seven). It is pro- 
bable that many, of not all, of these words have come into use from the 
original word having become fady or tabooed from forming the name or 
part of the name of their chiefs. This is certainly the case with the 
word for vdlo (eight) in one dialect; vd/o has always been to some 
extent avoided from the being also the root of /dhavd/o, an enemy ; but 
it becomes dévy, a word of similar meaning, in one case ; this, Mr. Dahle 
says, is from the Arabic aduva, an enemy. In the numbers from eleven 
to nineteen, the Hova form of putting the preposition amby (‘together 
with’) between the unit and the ten, is altered by placing it after the two 
words ; thus, roa dmbin’ ny folo(Hovafor 12) becomes in most dialects 
folo roa amby. Reduplication is seen in most of the unit numbers, as 
roarba, télotélo, limilimy, éninenina, filofite, valovdlo, and sivisivy. The 
Hova word for ‘million (/apifrisa, lit. ‘finished counting’) becomes Ay 
tambo tsaina, i.e. ‘uncountable,’ and ésy Aifa zakaina, i.e. ‘unmanageable,’ 
in some dialects. 

The interchangeability of the weak suffixes ka, ¢va, and na, is seen in 
many of these words: thus, /ohd/ika (Hova) is often Johdlitra, fastka 
(Hova) is often fasina, and sdfina is often sofy ; tra often becomes sa or ése 5 
the dis often changed into / (e.g. valy for vady ); and the ésy is changed 
into ¢y (raty for ratsy, téhy for tsthy), etc. The final ma in so many Hova 
words is omitted in many dialects (e.g. vdla for vdlana, etc. Whether 
these shortened forms, or the Hova fuller form, represent the original 
form seems still doubtful. In some districts the common terminal @ is 
exchanged for e; andthe Hova o (usually sounded like our o in to, do, 
move, etc.) takesthe broad open sound of o asin ‘motive’). In very 
many instances, however, a word of a distinctly different stock appears to 
have come with a different group of immigrants. 

It is probable that the influence of the fady comes in the words for many 
common things in certain dialects ; thus fa/adia, sole, is sometimes fanitsa- 
ha (lit. ‘the treader’); séroka, shoulder, is fi/anja (lit. ‘the carrier’); alika, dog, 
is fandraka (lit. ‘the driver-away’) ; ésthy, a mat, is fildmaka (lit. ‘what is 
laid down’) and fivédafra (lit. ‘what is spread’); andévo, slave, is faniraka 
(lit. ‘one who is sent’); and /amba, mantle, is siky or stkina, i.e. ‘what is 
girded’. : 

In the words for the sun and moon, day and night, etc., there are 
several worthy of notice. Thus,.mdsodndro, sun (lit. ‘eye [of] day’), be- 
comes in some dialects mdsomdhamay, lit. ‘burning eye,’ andin others 
mahinika, i.e. ‘that which fills’. Instead of vd/ana, which is the word used 
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both for moon and month, and also instead of véla, silver, money, the word 
fanjava, ‘that which enlightens,’ is very largely used for all three ; while 
instead of maraina for morning, Aiakdndro, lit. ‘the grazing’ or ‘scratching 
of the day,’ is usedin some cases, and vaksdndro, ‘daybreak,’ in others. 
The Hova word for evening, hariva, becomes in some cases félakandro, 
i.e. ‘bending’ or ‘weakening of the day,’ and séndrondndro, possibly ‘the 
‘sleeping’ or ‘reclining of the day,’ in others. 

The words for sa/u/ations are hardly dialectal variations on the Hova 
veléma and fsardva, but are mostly distinct forms of speech, which are 
almost worthy of a special treatise, as embodying a considerable variety 
of tribal custom. : 

The dialectal words for jémba, blind, give one of the most striking 
examples of variety, and it is difficult to account for the seven or eight 
different words which substitute the Hova word. 

The group of words for ‘dead’, ‘to bury,’ and ‘to mourn,’ present some 
noticeable features. Thus, in some dialects, words meaning ‘spent,’ ‘ex- 
hausted,’ stand for the Hova mdty (dead); while in others the words 
isy misy, ‘not to be’, and afak’ aina, ‘life departed,’ take its place. In 
several districts the word for ‘burying’ is not the Hova mandévina, but 
mandry, ‘to throw away,’ which is literally the way of burying with the 
forest-dwelling tribes; others again, use the word maméy, ‘to forsake,’ 
and others, mandfina, ‘to hide’. 

Among words which are imitative are kd/okd/oka, for a turkey, closely 
resembling its gobbling cry. The curious Hova word for the bird, 
vorontsiloza, i.e. ‘the not fierce bird,’ notwithstanding its threatening 
appearance and angry-looking wattles and crest, is replaced in some 
dialects by /stan¢émbo, i.e. ‘not calamitous.’ 

In the words meaning ‘to eat,’ are several examples (p. 213) of 
chiefs’ dialect, that is, of words only used in speaking of the chiefs and 
their families, a peculiarity of Polynesian languages seen in its extreme 
form in Samoan, but of which Hova Malagasy presents a few examples. 
It is seen much more fully in Bétsiléo and some other southern dialects. 
(See a paper on this subject in ANNUAL XI., 1887, pp. 301-310.) 

For other noteworthy points we must refer those interested in the study 
of Malagasy to the lists themselves, which, we think, will fully repay all 
who wish to investigate the language in its provincial forms. It is certain- 
ly only by the study of the dialects, as well as of the Hova forms, 
that we can properly understand Malagasy as a whole. 

I may add, in conclusion, that several of Mr. Richardson’s corres- 
pondents sent him, besides the words he asked for, very full lists of other 
words. All these, properly arranged, and with the additions of very 
complete vocabularies of Sihanaka and of Bétsimisdraka words which I 
have in my possession, would make a considerable pamphlet or small 
book, and would form a large appendix tothe Dictionary. I should like 
to see these all preserved in a printed form, for they would certainly throw 
valuable light upon many difficult questions in connection with the study 
of Malagasy. 

James Stprez, Ep. 
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Tables showing 158 common Malagasy words from 24 different localities. 


District Basy 
ampinga- 
do. [ratral 


1 Méramanga, E. Cent, 
2 Antémboka. N, 

3 Iharana, N. E. Co, 
4 Vohidrétra, E. Co. 
5 Vatomandry, E. Co. 
6 Tanimandry, E Co. 
7 Mahanéro, E. Co, 
8 Mahéla, E. Co. 
9 Vohipéno, S. E. 
10 Mahamanina, S. E, 
31 Anérontsinga, N. W. Co. 
12 Ambilanjanakbmby, N, W. Co, 
33 Ankéala, N. W. Co. 
14 Fierénana, 8, W. Co. 
15 Mavatdnana, N. W, Cent. 









































[SABATRA 


mpinga- 


ampinga- 





ampinga. lvyharaha-|miakanyam- 














Imialy 
do. 
Imiankany 


Imialy 
do. 


Imialy 








|MIADY MANERY 


Imifamango |mazana 
Imifamono |matomboka 
Imiankany |mahiry 

do, lmazana 





























16 Antsihanaka (E.) ; N. E, Cent, ‘baval 
17 Antsihanaka (W.), do. ..| amphi 
do, Imialy [hala 

38 Ankavandra, W. Cent. .........| do. [ratsa| do, misa, 

lmihankany 

19 Vakinankaratra, Cent, mandresy, 

20 Anésibé, Bélinona, S.E. isasahy 

21 Bétsiléo, Ambdhimahas 

Central) 

22 do, Ambalavao [atsifotsy| 

23 do, _ Ambdhimandréso do. 

24 Bara, Ihésy, S. Cent. hmialy mahare 
English [sword ~ [to fight [strong 
French combattre [fort 
RESY |MANDOSITRA| MANAIKY (MITRAKA ) OMBY JONDRY 

I milefa Imamaitra |aomby |aondry 

a |rebaka Imiciky vo-| lvelona do. | do, 

3 lmety  (lana| do, do, | do. 

3 lmametra | do. | do. 

§ |vaka lmamaitra |anaombylanondry 

Itsy manga-| do, do. 

6 |risy, vakal l[avolana do. 

7 |val laika ro do, do, 

| do, do, do, 

9 frava Imanzoto velona 

19] . lkondri- 

rifrebaka lmanoina do. lanaombyjkondrika 

12] do. . mamaitra |baria “| do, 

13] do. enkitiny benjy 

14] do., leo] Iman: bolotsaka, |fihavy, lanondry 

lvotsotra |anomby |ondriko- 
1glrebaka |milefa lvelon’ am-| Indrika 
: Penjika 
16|misory mamaitra jaomby 
jsamaka 

x iilefa fmamaitra |. do, 

xélrebaka —|mila j Jelombao |éary 

19) do. —_|mile! faika, eka, lmamaitra, | do. anondry 

andao- lan’ afo laomby 

20| do. mamaitra Jaombey |aondry 

atlory do, do, 

2 do, [maly] 

23lrese do. miore —Jaomby, laondry 

2a!rebaka do. Janomby |aondry_ 

E-jovercome|to flee fo submit, to bear(a_ ox sheep 

fto agree child) I 

Filvaincu |fuir lsoumettre, lenfanter [boeuf —_brebis, 

laccorder mouton 
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(Os¥ "| AKOHO| VORONA (VoRONTSI-| ALIKA | PARASY )KONGONA |MIHAOTRA 
LozA 
1 pbaingy kotoka —_Ikivahy 
2| do. lkolokola _|fandroakealpi: mihaotsa 
3| do. do. do. do, 
4 | ao. holokotoka fkivaby mangaro 
§ jbingy : do, iva mangaroharo 
6| do. do. do. do 
7 |, de. do. ivaby Imiharo 
8 |ben; io. iv do, lsisongotra |mangaroharo 
1 do, famboa | do. 8 * 
do. 
Iholokoloka |fandroaka|pia 
litimoka jftilina  tsiantambo | do. [pandry —_rongo ltsakaotra 
do. |voro do. do, pia 
ampongo,} 
do, ftitina do, do, rafitapeza,|mihaotsa 
lvoro, fitily lalilaly 
do, ltsiantambo | do, do, lkongo man-| do. 
hholokoloky tsy| 
oloka do. lkongona | ard 
17} do. }fitomaka do. do. fankongo {mihaotsa 
18| do. |ftindrokalftilina - do, Imbotsakna | do. 
Yo] do. ffitimoka famandrikalbclamba, | do.  'parapandrylapongoa  'mangaoka 
tsilozy fkivaha pia 
20| lkotokolo —ivaly lakongona |mihaoro 
ar] japongo |mihaotsa 
22 
23| ose langoloka lapongo —_|mmihaotse 
24 {fitimioka jroro [tsiloza__fandroaka‘pia lkongo do, 
Ejgoat fowl [bird turkey |dog [flea bug fo scratch 
Filbouc [volaille [oiseau [dindon [chien Ipuce —fpunaise _légratigner 
‘TRANO MITENY MIRESAKA MIVIDY |MIVAROTRA] MILAZA 
1] mitaria misazisazy . lmamarctra 
2| mivyolana mikorana Imivily lmandafo —_fmanambara 
3l do, do. do, Imivarotsa do. 
4 mizaka, mitaria] do, mivanga —|miverika —_|manatoro 
3 mizaka do, do, do., mama- |manangotoro 
do, rotra 
6 do., mitiny do, do, do, do. 
7 izaka, miaka | do, do do, do. 
f) do. do, do, do, 
9] mivolana mirchona lmitondra van-| do. 
10| - [ea 
11] do, mikorana lmivit lmandafo 
r2|kivohy misafa mihiratia do. Imanambara 
33, do, do, Imivanga 
fitsoha, mivola, mitsara| mivolana nivily lmivarotsa, mi.|mihiratra 
ralkivoka isafary, misafaha, mihi-|mikalo vily|manambara 
mikabary __ (ratra 
15 mivolana mihiratsa lmandafo 
. | fmikorana 
16 mitaria misasazy, do, 
mitsaral 
r7{trangono do. do. lmanakalo |mamarotra _|mitaria 
rblkivoy mivolo misafa Imivily Imivaro'sa do- 
mitarona, do mivangalmiverika, ma-[nitalily 
tgjandonaka mivolana, \ mikorana do, manga, — [do,, manalaza 
mizaka Imisarotsy 
2 
a1 mitarona mitarona lmivanga _fmamanga 
2al mitaro do, do. 
23) do. miresake do. do. mamaro- 
24)kibobo mitsara misafa lmivily mamanga [tsa |mitalily 
E|" house to speak to converso | to buy to sell to tell 
F maison | parler converser } acheter vendre diser 
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| MIHIRA (MIPETRAKA )MITSANGANA |MIHINANA [MANDRORA /MIJANGAJANGA 
yf Imitoctra, mifo-mientana 
almisanitsy _|mifitaka [sitra|mitsanga homana patia 
3|miantsa d do, do. do. 
4|miosika —_|mitoitra do. do, lmpanano vihavy 
3] do, Imitomitra do. mahery mandcha- 
do. [ndeha 
6| do. do., mitoitra |mitseraka, mido| lmisangy 
7] do. jtomoetra —-|mijoro [rodoro | do, lmandranovao|mihezo, mitoha 
3] do. do. lmidéeana Imisangy, mirovana 
9] do. Imidobokk homana mihezo 
x0 * 
11}miantsa lhomana patia 
12] do, mihina® Imandranto 
13| do. mitsotaka —mihaja do. 
14] do., mihisalmifitaka, mi- |mitsanga mijabo, mitsa-|nitsirika do., mila ampela 
tobaka, ‘mita-| - [mika leatrakea 
Imiantsa [mbesatra tia maso 
15miosika _|mifitaka lhoma 
16| do, fmiantoha lbomana ranivy Imitsangantsanga- 
izjmiantsa |mitombinaJmandeavoka | do. [na 
18] do., mia- |mifitaka fmitsotaka ——_|mihina katraka 
19] ndravana,|do,, mitoboky |mihanja do,, mitsa- |miagaranam-|mifontambany, 
Imihosika mikat (bava 
mitomoetra |mijoro 
2o}misa mitoetsa lomana mila ampela 
21) do. ) Imibina [soal manao 
2x] do. ltomotse fmitsanga Imifanjotse, mij lmanampela 
23) . do, mitanjotse miraomandre 
2glmiantsa_|midoboka lmikana * * mila ampela 
E]|“to song | to sit To stand to cat Yo spit fo be licentious 
Fl chanter | asseoir se lever manger lembrocher _|adulterer 











families. ** Also mitsamika, of commonalty, 








* When speaking of the chief, mitchaka, t Also, mikama, 


, koma. § Of chiefs, || Of chiefs’ 




















MAMPORAFY |MANAMBADY /MANDRY |MATORY (MIFOHA |MIHAZAKA-/MIERY 
ZAKA| 
1 Imivony 
2 lmanambaly lmatoro _|mionjona|miolomay | do. 
3 do, do, do. j do. 
3 Imanangtrano lmandry do. 
5 manana nama matory do. Itointoitry|mirodorodo | do. 
é Impivady do. —_|mifoha “| do, do. 
7 Imatory do, do. 
3 misadodo | do, 
9 lmanambaly lmilomay do. 
To do, Imororo do. 
n do. lmiroro |mionjona|miclomay | do. 
ra do, lmororo |miary | do, do. 
13mampiolotsa_| 40- Imiroro do. ldo. [taka 
4 [roa . do. do. ldo., mie- 
15lmanambady Imiroro do, llomay Imivony 
16) wal fandry [iangka |miolomay | do, 
T7mampiholotsa [manambaly | - jtafandry |tafafoha {milomay lo, 
18\manclotsy do. Imifataky —_miroro do do. [fy 
19) mana nama do,,miro-|miary | do.,mirotsaldo, ,mira~ 
29] [tsa] Imivony 
A do. 
22 lmandre miray,lomay| do. 
23|mapirafe Imitambesatra, do, do. 
zalmanolotra mirotsa do, 
E.ffo take two [to marry folie down {fo sleep fo awake [fo ran fo hide 
wives 
P.|prendre deux |se marier [eoucher dormir _—éveiller_courir lse cacher 
femmes 
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[MiszHo |ToNGoTRA \TANANA /LOHA 
I \manjera |tany 
2 |mnihoaka ity ene 
3| do. lo. 

Imivoaka [hongotra 
4] do, longotra 
$| do, jhongotraftangnana —tolandoha 
é do. do, 
7 longotra do, 
8 lhongotra 
9 |miboaka : 
to] do. |tomboka 
ni] do, 
rr fandrevo tana 
3 itomboka —_|fandramby 
14]miboaka | do. tana lfanatety, kabeso, 
15, do, |hongotra [rankily 
16lmiboana | do, 
17} do. tomboka 
18} do., fandia ltakabeso 
19|miboaka lfandramby |kabeso 
20) jtongotsa do., vonana, 
21|miboaka [vovovona 
22} do. ltomboke 
23|\mihoake | do., fandialtanga 

{fandramby _{kabeso 

E,|fO appear [foot hand bead 

F [paraitre |pied ‘main ate 
— So 


SOME BETSIMISARAKA FOLK-TALES AND 
SUPERSTITIONS. 


HE Bétsimisdraka, in those three divisions under the government of 
Beldnona (already described*), have a great many tabooed things, 
for almost every person has his own particular fddy (taboo); but these 
are, in almost every case, something he has inherited, for no one knows 
the reason of the fddy except to say, his ancestors did so-and-so, or 
abstained from such-and-such things. According to some accounts, 
it was often a mere accidental circumstance which caused their ancestors 
to think that certain things benefited them, or otherwise; and so they 
charged their descendents accordingly to do some things, or to avoid 
others ; and the people still observe these wishes of their forefathers. 
One day, it is said, a certain Betsimisaraka was getting honey from the 
top of a very high tree, and was busily occupied in cutting away the 
branches on which the bees had built their combs, so that the liana 
(ed4r) by which he had climbed the tree, and which was entangled in 
the branches above, was cut through and fell to the ground. As soon 
as he had got the honey and emptied it into a box, and was about to 
descend, lo and behold! the liana by which he had got up was nowhere 
to be seen, having been cut through. He did not know what to do, and 
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was perplexed and greatly troubled; get down he could not, for the tree 
trunk was too large for him to clasp; if he shouted, there was no one to 
hear; he thought there was nothing for it but to die up there. However, 
after he had waited a little, there came a pair of huge lemurs (améddan- 
ala) close to him, and the male carried him by the head and shoulders, 
and the female by his feet, and in no time the two animals brought 
him safely to the ground, him who had thought he must die at the top 
of the tree. So the story goes. Upon which he laid a curse upon his 
descendents if they should ever kill or cat lemurs, or any of the leaping 
denizens of the forest. And for similar reasons the people do not eat 
certain things, because of their being tabooed by their ancestors, 
although they no longer remember why they act thus. 

They tell a story, fabulous, no doubt, but which they believe to be 
true, as follows :--The miseries which animals endured from the oppres- 
sion of mankind had become very severe, for when men wanted to eat, 
they had no scruples, but killed fat animals, big or little, as they pleased; 
so all the living creatures, it is said, whether those walking on the earth, 
or swimming in the waters, or flying in the air, gathered together. 
Those living on the earth said: ‘‘We are not able to escape men, for we 
live together with them, and if we flee away, we are caught, for we 
cannot withstand them, so we will tell God.” And those creatures which 
fly also said: ‘Some of our number have been taken to live with men, 
and still they are not content with eating them, but we also are shot and 
snared, so we will tell God.” And those inhabiting the waters also said 
that they had much to endure, so they would each and all complain to 
God on account of the doings of mankind to them; and so they went, 
it is said, to speak with God. And when God heard the complaints of 
the living creatures, He came down, being carried in a golden palanquin, 
to listen to their sorrows. Then each one declared his grief, and God 
said: “Every one of you return home, but do not alter your position 
with regard to mankind, lest they kill you; but iet them be possessed by 
an evil spirit, if they kill or injure you,” And therefore the Betsimisara- 
ka are most scrupulous about things which have been tabooed by their 
fathers and mothers, because they would be possessed by such and such 
things, and would be ill or even die; and their descendants are very 
much afraid of breaking the taboo of various things, since all things, 
they think. have received power from God to possess and harm those who 
offend. So when any one is ill, they exorcise everything they can 
think of, whether ants, or fowls, or stones, etc., etc., lest they should 
be possessed or bewitched by any of them. 

‘And when they have planted anything, such as Indian-corn, or manioc, 
or sweet-potatoes, etc., and even rice, it is looked upon as common 
property ; and when these things are fully grown, there is no one person 
more than another considered as their owner; so that if the real owner 
forbids others to take them, he is looked upon as a very bad person, 
selfish and unfriendly. The reason they act in such a foolish manner 
is this: There was once a very rich man who had only two sons, and 

“he was old, yet he could not tell which of them should carry on his 
chieftainship, and be beloved by the people and lead them, as their 
chief; and so this, they say, was what he did:—He called his 
two sons to him, and said: “Do you two go and travel through our 
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country and visit the people, and do not return until you have successfully 
accomplished your journey ; and here are supplies of food and people 
to go with you. So the two sons each set off with their followers; the 
elder one was kind-hearted and friendly, and gave of his provisions to the 
poor and the needy; while the younger one, on the other hand, was most 
saving and careful of his provisions, and would not give to the people, 
saying at the same time at the villages he visited, that what he had was 
for his own people, so that it lasted along time, very different from what 
his elder brother did. The elder one therefore had used up all his food 
for the journey, and he and his followers were quite exhausted, when 
they chanced to see in the distance a spacious and pleasant open space, 
to which they went. When they got there, they heard a voice saying : 
“Who is this playing with the sand, which is the playing-place of the 
sons of God?" So he said in reply: ‘It is I, who am faint and weary, 
because the food my father gave me is all gone in going about his 
territory ; but it is spent in feeding the poor, the hungry, and the stran- 
ger.” “Then again said the voice: ‘‘Go to yonder rock, and take all the 
swect honey there, but the young bees leave alone.’ So he went and 
took the honey, and got a great quantity. 

The provisions of the younger son also were all gone, so he asked of 
his elder brother where he got the honey, so that he might obtain some 
also. So the elder one pointed out the playing-place of the sons of 
God as the place. When the younger one heard that, he also went, 
and some one asked : ‘Who is this coming to the playing-place of the 
sons of God?” Then he answered: “I have been sent by my father to 
visit his people, but Iam exhausted, for all my provisions are gone; yet 
I have not wasted them, or given them away to other people.” Then 
replied the one who was speaking with him: ‘‘Go to yonder rock, where 
there is honey, but do not take the sweet, but take the young bees.” But 
when he got there, the young could not be eaten any more, for they were 
all bad; so he and his followers died of hunger, while the elder brother 
and his followers got back to his father, and he inherited the chief- 
tainship. 

On that account the Betsimisdraka do not grudge giving food, but 
they give very freely of all they have to every one whom they consider 
needing it ; but yet they do not give much to their relatives, or to the 
poor, but to passers-by and other people, for most of them like to curry 
favour and seek for praise. 

In every village there is something tabooed by them all, which they 
call fadin’ ny ddy dndro (lit. ‘tabooed by the day-charm’). While the 
rice is still growing in the fields, green lemons or citrons may not be 
carried into the village. And the green herbs growing in the rice- 
grounds (tdvy) may not be plucked by hand, but taken with a knife. 
So if any one chances to break the taboo, and there is much rain, or the 
rice does not grow well, they think it is caused by that offence; and 
before they see what really happens to the rice in the fields, they kill an 
ox for those who have broken the taboo. And whatever they do, they 
cannot eat or even taste anything before they have taken a little and 
burnt it, which they call ‘given to the Creator and the ancestors ;” for 
if that is not done, they say the business will not be prosperous. 

As regards trade and money-making by the men, one of their usual 
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ways of doing the latter is by arranging people's quarrels, especially by 
the sons of the chiefs (zddisaina) and the great people, because while 
there was yet no Hova governor, these had the chief power and author- 
ity. So when they hear that any one is having a dispute, they come 
there to judge and arrange the quarrel, and this is their way of doing 
it:—(1) Each side must pay a shilling, this being for the reading of the 
particulars in question; (2) they again each pay sixpence, which is 
called ‘roasting manioc’ (4610 mangahdzo): (3) each day that the cause 
is going on,-the parties disputing kill an ox for the food of the arbitra- 
tors, whatever be the time occupied in it;* and (4) whatever the sum or 
Ake property gained by the one who wins the cause, half of the amount, 
be it much or little, goes to the arbitrators; and even the one who 
loses must pay up also, for they say: ‘Well for him that he is not 
guilty.” 


The following curious ‘particulars I extract from the notes to 
the Betsimisaraka vocabulary—a very full one—which is given in 
the Malagasy MS. from which the preceding paper, as well as the one 
in the last ANNUAL, has been translated. It refers to the price of 
cattle (as well as of other animals), and is a foot-note to the word 2éfz- 
tandroka, which is the Betsimisaraka equivalent of the Hova vdulotrim- 
dy. a young ox, but is, literally, ‘span-horn,’ that is, I suppose, having 
as yet horns only a span long. The Malagasy writer says :— 

The price of cattle depends entircly on the size of its horns. A calf 
still unborn sells for a dollar; when a month old, and the horns begin 
to appear, it costs five and sixpence; when the horns are a finger’s 
breadth long, it costs 6 shillings ; when they are two fingers’ breadth long, 
it costs 12 shillings; but when it has calved, it is worth 16 shillings 
(four dollars) ; and these prices do not vary. Kittens, whether male or 
female, are worth a shilling each ; a goose sells for a shilling, a Muscovy 
drake for a shilling, but the duck for only sixpence; a crowing cock, 
big or little, is worth sixpence, but a sitting hen is only fourpencc, and 
a pullet is twopence to threepence, and they will not take less than these 

rices. 
P Translated from a Native MS. by 


James Srprez, Ep. 





© It would scem from this that ‘‘refreshers” for counsel have their counterpart in Madagas- 
car. -ED. 
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NOTES ON THE ECONOMIC PLANTS OF 
MADAGASCAR.* 


1.—Symphonia clusioides, Baker, and other species of Syn- 
Phonia, ‘The wood of these trees is used for various purposes, as is also the 
gamboge-like resin which they yield. (Hab. Forests of E. Reg.) Native 
names: Diéntinina, Ramy, and Haramy. An allied tree (S. globulifera, 
L.) a native of Jamaica and British Guiana, yields from its roots a quantity 
of resin, used in medicine and for fixing arrow-heads to spears, It is known 
in Jamaica as Hog-gum and in British Guiana as Karamani resin. 
3.—Garcinia mellifera, Baker, and G. pauciflora, Baker. (E. Reg.) 
These are near allies of the tree which yields the celebrated Mangosteen 
(A. mangostana, L) of the Malay Archipelago and also of the Siam and 
Ceylon Gamboge trees (G. Hanbury?, Hook. f., and G. Morella, Dest.). 

3-—G. Gerrardi, Harv. A tree with edible fruit. Probably introduced. 
(Cent. Reg.) 

4.— Calophyllum inophyllum, L. (E. Coast.) Foraha (Betsim.). A 
large evergreen tree of India, Burma, Andaman Islands, etc. The wood 
is bard and durable, and the seeds yield a thick dark-green oil. 

5.—C. parviflorum, Bog. A tree affording a useful wood. (Upper 
forests of E. Reg.) Vintanina. 

Chlenacex. 6.—Lepivlena pauciflora, Baker. A hard-wooded tree used 
house-building. (Forests of. E. Reg.) Anjandnjana. 

7.—Xerochiamys pilosa, Baker. Used in the manufacture of rum. 
(Central Madagascar.) Hassikana. 

8.—Rhodolana bakeriana, Baill., and Leptolena turbinata, Baker. 
Woods used in house building: (E. Reg.) Fotona. 

Malvacew. 9.—Adutilon angulatum, Mast. A shrub, probably introduced, 
from the fibre of the bark of which the Bétsiléo manufacture a kind of cloth. 
(Cent. and E. Reg.) Hafopdtsy. 

10.—Pavonia Bojert, Baker. A shrub yielding a kind of fibre (Cent. 
Reg. chiefly.) Zséntsona. 

11.— Hibiscus tiliaceus, L.(E. and N.W.Coasts.) Varo and Baro (Betsim.). 

12.—Adansonia madagascariensis. Baill. The Madagascar Baobab. Its 
bark affords a fibre, and its fruit is edible. (W. Coast.) Bonténa, Za (Sak.). 
‘Two other species only are known, viz., the Baobab or Monkey-bread tree 
of W. Africa (Adansonia digitata, L.), the pulp of the fruit of which is 
edible and the bark fibrous, and the Australian Gouty-stem tree (4. Gregorit, 
F. Muell.). the pulp of the fruit of which is aiso eaten by the aborigines. 

13.—Lriodendron an fructose, D.C. The silk - cotton surrounding 
the seeds is used for stuffing cushions, but is said to be dangerous to the 
eyes. (WW. Reg.) Aloraingy and Bamba (Sak.). This plant has a wide 
distribution in the tropics ot the Old and New Worlds, and the silk-cotton, 
under the name of Kapok, is exported from Java to Europe and Australia 
for stuffing mattresses. 

Sterculiacee. 14.—Dombeya, spp. Small trees whose bark supplies a 
useful fibre largely used by the people. (Cent. and E. Regs., especially 
forests.) Adfofra. [This was, no doubt, the fibre about which a somewhat 
lengthy correspondence took place with the Foreign Office in 1881. It 


Guttifere 


















ct, by my friend and colleague, Rev. R. Baron, has been in print for some 
lish scientific journal, Were he hero, there would be probably many additions 
to be made to the paper ; bué as so much attention is now being given to the vegetable products 
ofthe island, I think that its reproduction hore may be of some service, even if it isnot in all 
respects up to date.—J.8. (ED.) 
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was carefully studied by the Leeds and Dundee Chambers of Commerce, 
and was reported to be, while destitute of textile valuc, well fitted for papel 
making. It, in fact, closely resembled the bark of Broussonetia papyrifera.] 

Tiliacem. | 15.—Grewia macrophylla, Baker. A shtub from which the 
Sthdnaka obtain a kind of fibre. There are 45 species of Grewia known in 
the island, chiefly in the W. Reg., many of which yield a useful fibre. 
Makolidy (Antsih.). 

16.—Corchorus olitorius, L. One of the plants which yield the valuable 
fibre obtained from India known as Jute. (E. and W. Regs.) 

17.— Elwocarpus, spp. Trees, nearly all of which yield useful timber 
employed in house building. Vénxana or T’vanana. 

Linew. 18.—Zrythroxylon myrtoides, Bojer. A shrub with black wood, 
employed chiefly in ornamental work. (Cent. and E. Regs.) Hicomainty. 
Thisis an ally of the well-known Coca plant of Peru (£. coca, Lam.) 
_ Ochnacew. i9.—Ochna, sp. A hard-wooded tree, Raga or Ringy. 

Celastrines. 20.—Zlaodendron lycioides, Baker. A shrub used by the 
Sakalava in reddening their finger-nails. (\V. Reg.) Afina (Sak.). 

21.—Eleodendron, spp. One or more species with light-coloured wood 
are used for the poles of gentlemen's palanquins, etc. (Forests of E. Reg.) 
Hazondrano. 

Salacia dentata, Baker. A shrub or tree? producing an excellent 
(Forests of E. Reg.) Zsimatra ot Voatsimatra. 

Anacardiacer. 23.—Rhus (Baronia) taratana, Baker. A hard-wooded 
tree. (Cent. and i. Reg.) Afdroazd/ona, Voritra, or Taratana. 

24.—Spondias dulcis, Forst. Probably introduced. It has an edible 
fruit known in India as Hog-plum and Otaheite apple. Sekvana. 

25.—Sclerocarya caffra, Sond. A small tree yielding an acrid, edible 
fruit, about the size of an apple. (W. Reg.) Sadana. 

Connaracew, 26.—Rourea platysepala, Baker. A tree with edible fruits. 
Viamaka (Ank.). 

27. —Cnestis polyphylla, Lam, Used asa dog-poison. (E. Reg.) Voa- 
sifaka or Vasifaka (Betsim.). 

Leguminose, 28.—Crotalaria striata, |).C. Used as a black dye for Ro- 
fia cloth. (E. and Cent. Regs,) Biravimpitsy. This is a close ally to the 
‘Hemp of India which is furnished by C. zuncea, L. 

29.—ZIndigofera pedunculata, Bojer. Affords a kind of dye. Askaman- 
2. The well-known Indigo of Commerce is furnished by Indigofera anil, 

.. and J. tinctoria, L., and probably other species, which are cultivated 
to a very large extent in India, Central America, W. Indies, etc. 

30.—Herminiera elaphroxylon, G.and P. A shrub with wood almost 
as light as cork. It is the Ambash or Pith-tree of the Nile. where the natives 
use if to assist them in swimming across the river. Colonel Grant says: 
“It grows so rapidly that in three years it almost choked up the channel of 
the Bahr el-Gazelle.” (Marshy land in Antsih.) Odifonga. 

31.—Dalbergia Baroni, Baker. A large tree with valuable wood, used 
fot furniture, doors, etc. (Forests of E. Reg.) Vaambiana. 

32.—D. trichocarpa, Baker, and, probably, also one or two other species 
of Dalbergia. Shrubs or trees possessing useful wood used in house building. 
The one known as Manarilahy has a very durable reddish wood ; the wood 
of Manarivavy is somewhat lighter in colour. (\W. Reg.) Afandry (Sak.). 

33-—Meobaronia phyllanthoides, Baker, and N. xiphoclada, Baker. 
The wood, which is extremely hard, is used for spade handles, etc. (The 
former is found in the forests of the E. Reg.; the latter occurs in the Cent. 
Reg.) Harahara. i 

3q--—amarindus indica, L. The Tamarind, the pulp of the pods of which, 
reserved in sugar, is imported into Europe from India and the W. Indian 
slands. (W. Reg.) Madilo or Kily. 
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3§-—Zrachylobium verrucosum, L. The Gum-copal tree of Madagascar. 
It yields a hard resin similar to Anime. (E. Coast.) Zandrdho (Betsim.). 

36.—Lipladenia chrysostachys, Benth. The wood of this small tree is 
said to be uscd for Certain musical instruments, (Cent. and E. Regs.) 
Fino. 

37.—A lbizzia fastigiata, Oliv. A tree with dark wood used in dyeing. 
(Widely spread in the island.) T’s/ombirona. 

Saxifragem. 38.—IVeinmannia, spp. Various species of Weinmannia 
afford wood commonly used in house building. (Chiefly forests of E. Reg.) 
Lalina. 

39-—IV. Rutenbergii, Engl. A shrub (or tree ?) with very durable wood. 
(Upper forests of E. Reg.) Mazoména, 

Hamamelider. 40.--Dicoryphe, sp. A hard-wooded tree. (Cent. Reg. ?) 
Maintimprtotra. . 

41.—D. viticoides, Baker. A tree affording useful wood. (Forest on 
Ankiratea.) Zsitsidina., 

Rhizophoree. 42.—-IV’eihea sessiliflora, Baker. A shrub (or tree ?) whose 
bark is said to taste like cinnamon. (E. Antsih.) /7azomamy (Antsib.). 

Combretacee. 43.—Combretum coccineum, Lam. A climbing shrub yield- 
ing a fibre. (WW. Cent. and E. Regs.) Sa/ay. 

44-—Dionychia Bojert, Naud. A shrub or small tree affording black 
aye used for silk (Cent. Reg. chiefly.) Bongo. 

Samydacee. 45.~ Casearia lucida, Tul. The wood is employed for mak- 
ing drums. (Cont, Reg.) Has malrfaka. 

Araliaces. 46.— Cuphocar pus inermis, Baker, And probably other allied 
shrubs, used in making musical instruments. (E. Reg.) Zsenimpisa. 

47.-—Panax, spp., and Cussonia, spp. Employed in house building. 
(Forests of E. Reg.) Vantsi/ana. 

Rubiacew. 48.—Cephalanthus spathelliferus, Baker. A tree used in 
house building. (River sides of West Cent. Reg. and W. Reg.) Sohify and 
Sidindrinto. 

49.—Schismatoclada, spp. Shrubs (or trees 2) closely allied to Cinchona. 
(Forests of E. Reg.) [An examination made for Kew by the late J.E. Howard, 
F.R‘S., failed to delect any trace of quinine in the bark.] 

50.~Danais Gerrardi, Baker. A climbing plant from the root_of which 
the Sihanaka obtain a kind of dye, and from whose bark they obtain a kind 
of fibre. (Forests of E. Reg.) Hizontolsho (Antsih.). 

51.—Urophyllum Lyalli, Baker. The bark is said to be used in the manu- 
facture of rum. (Forests of E. Reg.) Fatray. 

52.—Gardenta succosa, Baker. A shrub from which exudes a kind of 
gum. (\W. Reg.) Amokombe (Sak.). 

53.—Guettarda speciosa, L. A tree which affords the wood known as 
Zebra wood. (E. and W. Coasts.) Zambdribarisa (Sak.). The Zebra 
wood of English commerce is said to be the produce of Brazil and Rio Ja- 
niero, and its botanical source is unknown. Connarus guianensis, Laim., 
a large tree of British Guiana, is also said to furnish Zebra wood. 

§4.—Plectronia buxtfolia, Baker. \Vood used in house building and for 
walking-sticks. aststkihitra (Ank.). 

55.— Lecontea bojeriana, A.Rich, and Z. farinosa, Baker. Climbing 
plants which yield a black dye. (\Woody places of Cent. and E. Reg.) Lazz- 
go or Laingomaimbo. 

Composite. 56.— Vernonia mérana, Baker. A tree whose wood is used 
in house building. (Cent. Reg.) Merana (Bets.). 

57-—Psiadia dodonwafolia, Steetz. The natives use the leaves of this plant 
for annealing new water-pitchers. (Widely spread in the island.) Dinga- 
dingana. 

Bapotacem, 58.—Ladramia (Delastrea) Bojeri, A.DC. A tree from which 
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the Bétsimisaraka obtain a kind of dye. It is possibly the Va¢o, whose bark 

is abundantly employed as a dye in Imérina. (E. Reg.) Nano (Betsim.). 
59-—Mimusops? costata, Hartog. A small tree with edible fruit. It also 

yields a fibre. (River sides near E. Coast.) Zodinga or Voazaba (Betsim.). 

Ebenacew. 60.—Diospyros, sp. Affords a valuable ebony exported to 
Europe. (W. Reg.) Mpingo or Sompingo (Sak.). 

Apocynaces. 61.—Landolphia, spp. Climbing plants which yield the native 
india-rubber, Vahy. Two of the species of Landolphia here referred to as 
yielding Madagascar rubber have been described as Vahea madagasca- 
riensis, Bojer, and V7. gummifera, Lam. 

62.—A lyxia lucida, Baker, A shrub whose bark and leaves are employed 
in the manufacture of native rum. (W. Reg.) Andriambavifohy (Sak.). 

63.—Cerbera (Tanghinia venenifera, Poit.), Affords the fruit formerly 
employed in the “Zang2na”’ ordeal. (E. Coast.) Zangina. 

Asclepiades. 64.— Cryptostegia madagascariensis, Bojer. A shrub, the 
bark of which is used by the Sakalava in the manufacture of rum, and its 
fibre for fishing lines. (W. Reg.) Lombzro (Sak.). 

Loganiacer. 65.—Nuxia sphacephala, Baker, and N. terminaliotdes. 
Baker. The wood of these trees is employed in house building. (Forests of 
E. Reg.) Lambinana. 

66.—M. capitata, Baker. A hard-wooded tree whose wood is used in 
house building. (E. and Cent.Regs.) Va/anirana. 

67.—Buddleta madagascariensis, Lam, ‘The berries of this shrub ap- 
pear to be used in some parts of the island in the manufacture of rum, 
its flowers in dyeing the cloth called ¥#a/ofsy, and its leaves were formerly 
used as a substitute for soap. (Widely spread in the island.) Seva. 

68.— Anthocleista amfplexicaulis, Baker. A large-leaved shrub, some 
part of which the natives employ for malarial fever. (In and about upper 
forests of E. Reg.) Landémy. 

69.—A. rhizophoroides, Baker. A tree whose wood is used in house build- 
ing. (Forests of E. Reg.) Variahy. . 

Scrophularinew. 70. Buchnera leptostachya, Benth. A herb with which 
the natives stain their teeth. Zamdélo. 

“Bignoniacee. 71.—Colea Telfairee, Bojer. A small tree with hard and 
durable wood. (Open country in Cent. Reg.) Hitsikitstka. 

72.—Phyllarthron bojerianum, DC. A tree with handsome foliage, whose 
wood is variously employed. (Cent. and E. Regs.) Zahana. 

‘Acanthaser. 73.—Rhinacanthus communis, Nees. The seeds are used for 
scenting clothes. (Cent Reg.) Voanalakily. The roots of this plant are 
used in China under the name of Zong-pang-chong, and in India under 
that of Magamudlize, in certain forms of skin-disease. 

Labiate. 74.—Moschosma polystachyum, Benth. The Musk-basil. (E. 
Coast.) Kardnjamboay (Betsim.). 

75.— Tetradenia fruticulosa, Benth. A shrub, the juice of which is said 
to produce violent vomiting. (Cent. Reg.) Bordna. 

Phytolacoacer. 76.—Phyfolacca abyssinica, Hoffm. This shrub possesses 
purgative properties, but has to be used with care, as it isa virulent poison. 
(Woody places of Cent. Reg. chiefly.) Vahzviraka, 

Piperaces. 77. - Piper borbonense, C.DC.. and P. pachyphyllum, 
Baker. Closely allied to the Cubeb, black and long peppers. (Forests of E. 
Reg.) Zsimperifery. 

Monimiaces. 78.—Zambourissa, spp. Various species of this genus are 
employed in house building. (Forests of E. Reg.) Amora. 

Lauriner. 79.—Ravensara aromatica, Sonn. A tree whose strongly aro- 
matic bark is employed in the manufacture of rum. The leaves are said to 
be used as a condiment, and the aromatic fruit is known as clove nutmeg. 
(Forests of E. Reg.) Havizomangidy, 
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80.—Octea trichophiebia, Baker. Used in house building. (E. Reg.) 
Varingy. 

Proteacew. 81. - Delobera Thouarsit, R. and S. A large hard-wooded tree. 
(Forests of E. Reg.) Vieaona. 

Thymeleaces. 82.-- Davis glaucescens, Dene. The fibre of this shrub is 
used as string. (Cent. Reg.) Avoha or Havoha. 

Enphorbi 83.—E£uphorbia primulefolia, Baker. A very small herb 
used asa rat-poison. It possesses violent purgative properties. (Cent. Reg. 
in Vakin’ Ankaratra and at Anténgondrahdja.) Soamalondona. 

84.— Cafaca clusiacea, Baker. A shrub used largely in feeding silk- 
worms. It produces an edible fruit. (Abundant in W. Imérina and occurring 
at a few other places.) Zufza. 

85.—U. clustordes, Baker. A large tree with edible fruit. (Forests of E. 
Antsih.) Voampaza (Antsih.). . 

86.—Antidesma madagascariensis, Lam. A tree with edible fruit (W. 
Reg.) Varona (Sak.). ‘The fruits of ‘A. Bunius, Spreng., a plant found 
throughout the hotter parts of India, Ceylon; and the Malay Islands, have 
a sub-acid taste, and are used in Java for preserving. 

87.—Macaranga ferruginea, Baker. A tree whose ‘‘stem contains an 
abundant supply of resin, the nature of wbich requires investigation.” (W. 
Imerina.) A/o/dnga. Almost all the species of Mfacaranga in the island yield 
useful wood. 

Urticacee. 88.—Chatachme madagascariensis, Baker. A hard-wooded 
spiny tree. (Forests of E. Reg.) Hidina and Fanidy. 

89.—Licus soroceoides, Biker. ‘The loaves are rough, and are used as a 
substitute for sand-paper. Am fily. 

Conifers. 90.- Podocarpus madagascariensis, Baker. This tree affords 
a valuable white wood much used in carpentry and house building. (Forests 
of E. Reg.) Z/d/atra. 

Cycadacee. g1.— Cycas Thouarsit, R.Br. The natives are said to obtain 
from its stem a kind of false sago. (E. Coast.) Fao (Betsim.). 

Scitaminer. 92. ~ Ledychium flavescens, Carey, and H. peregrinum, N. 
E. Brown, These plants afford a kind of ginger. Sakamalao. ‘The sliced 
thizomes of H. sfzca¢um, Ham., form the principal ingredient in the scented 
powder known as 4427, used by Hindoos ; and they are also used in India 
as a carminative tonic. 

93-—Amomum Daniellii, Hook. f. Malagasy Cardamom. (E. and W. 
Regs.) Zongizy. The pulp of the fruit is eaten by the negro races of Gu 
nea for its agreeable acid flavour and refrigerant qualities. 

Taccacew. 94.—Zacca pinnatifida, Forst. Yields arrowroot. Doubtfully 
native, Tavilo. This forms an important article of food in the South Sea 

slands. 

Dioscoreacem. 95.—Dzoscorea, spp. Various species of Dioscorea found wild 
in the forests which have large edible tubers. (Forests, chiefly in E. and Cent. 
Regs.) Ovindla or Ovidla. 

Liliaeee. 96.—Drimia Cowanii, Ridley. The bulb of this plant is employed 
by the Betsileo as a rat-poison. (Cent. Reg.) Zongiloboalavo (Bets.). 

97-—Raphia rufia, Mart. The midrib of the leaf of this palm, which 
sometimes reaches 35 to 4o fect in length, is used chiefly for poles for ladies* 
palanquins, laddcrs. etc. The fibre from the young unopened leaves is 
employed as string, and is largely exported to Europe under the name of 
“Raphia grass.” Various kinds of cloth, which are known as Yabo, 
Fiafoty, Sandiadiaka, and Sikinivola, are made from the fibre. 

rom the stem the natives obtain a sweet liquid called Hardfa, and the 
shells of the fruits are employed as receptacles for various small articles and 
as snuff-boxes. (Widely spread in the island, but always in valleys.) Rofa 
or Fémby, 
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98.—Hyphaene coriacea, Gertox. A fan-palm, whose fruit the Sakalava 
ieee use in the manufacture of rum, (W. Reg.) Safrana or Satramira 
ak.) 

Pandanee. 99.— Pandanus, spp. Hats are made from the leaf fibres of 
some of the species ; the leaves of one of them found on the east coast are 
used, when dried, as covers for packages, and effectually secure them from 
rain. Vakoana, Hofa, etc. 

‘Aroid 100.— Zyphnodorum lindleyanum, Schott. The fruit, after 
long boiling, is sometimes eaten by the natives. (E and W. Reg. chiefly.) 

‘tha. 

Cyperacew. 101.—Cyperus latifolius, Poit. Commonly employed in the 
thatching of houses. (Widely spread in marshes.) //érana. 

102.—C. imerinensis, Bockl. A sedge nearly allicd to the Egyptian 
papyrus. ‘The flowering stems when strung together are largely used for 
native doors, etc. Mats are made from strips of the same. (Widely spread 
in marshy places.) Zozdro, Zirozire, and Lilo, 

103.— Eleocharis plantaginea, R.Br., and £.Baronr, Baker. A rush used 
in making mats, baskets, and hats. (Marshes in Cent. Reg.) Zaréfo. 

104.— Scirpus paludicola, Kunth, var. decipiens, Nees. A rash employed in 
making mats, baskets, etc. (Cent Reg. chiefly.) ’ Hizondrano. 

105.—Lepironia mucronata, Rich. Used in the manufacture of hats, 
also employed by the Betsimisaraka women in making sugar-bags, which 
are exported to Mauritius. (E. Coast.) Pénya (Betsim.). This species is 
found also in China, where it is largely used for making mats. 

Graminew. 106.— Stifa madagascariensis, Baker. [Employed in making 
native baskets, etc. (Cent. Reg.) Héravola. The plant is closely allied 
to the Zsparto (S. tenacissima, L.) of Spain and N. Africa, so largcly used 
for paper making. 

107.— Sporobolus - indicus, R.Br. Used in the manufacture of hats. 
(Widely spread in the island.) Zsindrodrdtra. 

108.—Cephalostachyum Chafelieri, Munto. A bamboo employed for 
numerous purposes. (Forests (fE. Reg.) Volofsingana. 

Lichenes. 109.— Roccella fusiformis, Ach. A lichen yielding the dyeing 
material named Orchzl. (Island of Nésive, and many other places on the 
southern and south-western coasts of the island.) 














R. Baron, Ep. 


From the Kew Bulletin, No. 45, 
Sept. 1890; pp. 203-215.) 
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PROPERTY AND WEALTH AMONG THE MALAGASY. 


HE possessions of the Malagasy consist, almost exclusively, of 

slaves and cattle. In the central provinces of Imérina and Bétsi- 

léo, the land around the villages and homesteads or zvé/a has a certain 

- value; and the domestic animals other than cattle, such as sheep, goats, 

pigs and poultry, as well as the objects which the independent tribes 

employ for barter, and which they like to accumulate in larger or smaller 

qnantities according to their means, also constitute part of the property 

of the Malagasy ; yet it is really by the number of cattle and slaves that 
the wealth of individuals is estimated.. 

This wealth is, however, held on a very uncertain tenure. No one, in 
fact, in Madagascar is sure of retaining his property. In the provinces 
governed by the Hova, the officials, whether civil or military, receiving 
no remuneration or any salary, live upon constant exactions, usually 
made on the most frivolous pretexts; since they condemn to fines, or 
even to confiscation of their property, their unfortunate subordinates ; 
and these latter can generally do nothing to escape these unjust demands. 
The new laws forbid, it is true, these acts, which are as unjust as they are 
arbitrary ; but they are not put into force, in fact they cannot be, so long 
as the central government does not pay a proper salary to its officials. 
It may, however, be said that the exactions made by the governors of 
the different provinces and by their subordinate officers do not usually 
profit for long those who have made them; for the Prime Minister, who 
follows the enrichment of his subordinates with a very vigilant eye, 
makes them disgorge more or less completely, as soon as the property 
amassed with so much trouble during long years makes it worth his 
while to do so.* 

Among the independent tribes, wealth is still a very uncertain matter, 
for the chiefs and their followers, people without any religion or law, 
think it no harm at all to pillage their subjects, every one in his turn, 
under the oddest and most unexpected pretexts. Every Sakalava, for 
instance, who has any property, unless he is surrounded by a numerous 
family and many slaves capable of inspiring fear and respect, is almost 
sure to be denounced some day or other as having committed some 
sorcery, and either to be pillaged, without any form of trial, or to be sub- 
jected to an ordeal (or judgment of God), which almost always turns to 
his condemnation, and consequently to his death and the confiscation 
of his property, which the chiéf, his followers, and the accuser share 
among them. And so, to avert from themselves as much as possible the 
robbery to which they are exposed, the Sakalava and other independent 
tribes disperse their cattle in various places, and they hide the moveable 
property they possess, such as cloths, mirrors, glasses, barrels of powder, 
ornaments, etc., in the hollow trunks of trees, or in holes in the rocks ; 
their cast-iron cooking pots are buried cither in the mud of the mangroves 





* It will be scen that the foregoing paragraph describes a state of things that has now 
passed away through the establishment of French authority throughout the island ; it had, 
in fact, already ceased at the time of the publication of this paper (July, 1896).— ED. 
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on the sea shore, or in that of the smaller streams, where rust does not 
injure them. If this property remains all together in their huts, it will 
be certain to be robbed by their petty kings. 

Among the independent tribes, children entrust to the chief of their 
family all that they possess and all they gain, asking, just as they 
tequire it, for what they need. The accounts of each member of the 
family are as well kept and arranged in the head of the chief as they 
could be in an account-book. The hiding-places where the various 
articles of property are deposited are known only to him; he has all 
the responsibility of them, he goes to bury them, or to unearth them, 
at night, when no one can take him by surprise ; sometimes he reveals 
the places to one of his children, but cases are not at all rare when, 
having confided the secret to no one, it passes with him to his grave. 
The northern Malagasy and the Hova hide the dollars which they pos- 
sess in their burial-places, which are considered as dangerous to every 
one except the members of the family owning the tomb. 

As for the others, a Sakavala, however old he may be, cannot alienate 
his property, or sell his slaves, without the consent of his father; 
every family lives in perfect good understanding among its own mem- 
bers, and it is not uncommon to sec brothers and sisters and cousins 
joining together to purchase as common property an ox or a slave. 

The customs which regulate the sale of animals among the Saka- 
lava are curious: for he who buys and pays for, without seeing them, 
either cattle, sheep, or poultry, has only the right, when he takes pos- 
session, to animals of the same number and of the same age as those 
which he bought, even when he goes to fetch them, it may be, several 
years after the purchase ; because, they say, the vendor is responsible 
for the animals up to the time of delivery. From the day that the 
purchaser has seen them, however, they increase in size and number 
to his profit, but, at the same time, at his own sisk, the vendor be- 
ing no more responsible for disease, death, loss or theft of the property 
in question. 

In the woods and forests, which may be considered as property 
belonging to the whole tribe in common, the Sakalava mark by a 
cut with a knife any tree of which he wishes to reserve the propric- 
torship. These are called Adzo voasdlatra, i.e. ‘notched, or blazed, 
trees,’ and no one else may meddle with them. If any one else than 
the man who marked such a tree cuts it down, and makes anything 
from it, as, for instance, a canoe, the first one has a right to seize the 
canoe without giving any compensation. 

Among the independent tribes, disputes and lawsuits with regard to 
property are regulated by means of ordeals of various kinds. Of these, 
the one most used is that by boiling water, which ends the dispute be- 
tween the litigants; for they must take with their hands a piece of stone 
out of a pot full of boiling water. The one who is not scalded during 
this dangerous operation is considered as having the right on his side. 

Before the Christianisation of Imerina, disputes of this kind were 
settled in the central provinces by administering a decoction of the nut 
of the /angéna fruit to two animals, fowls or dogs, each representing one 
of the parties ; the one whose animal survived gaining the suit. 

The love of mon+y is very strong among all the Malagasy, and they 
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consider inability to pay one's debts as one of the greatest crimes. 
Debts are sacred, and the debtor who docs not pay his creditor on_ the 
day agree? upon !fsat-& andra’ is liable to very severe penalties. Until 
quite recently among the Hova, the debtor had to mislo-bdlana (lit. 
‘deliver his body", that is, he was obliged to give himself in pay- 
ment, and so became the slave of his creditor; and if his value was 
less than the sum owing, his wives were sold ‘although their rela- 
tives, it is true, had the right to redeem them by discharging their 
husband's debt’, then one or more of his children living under his 
roof and not married, and consequently still liable to be taken. ‘This 
custom was still in force up to 1880. A third of the produce of any 
sale of a Hova for debt reverted to the sovereign. Among the Saka- 
lava they pay debts with theirchildren, but not with their wives. 

In Madagascar, as in all poor countries, the rate of the interest on 
money is extremely high. In Imerina. at the commencement of this 
century, Ranavalona I. issued a law condemning every borrower who 
should not pay his debt at the time agreed upon to pay double 
the sum lent, when it had been agreed that the loan should bear in- 
terest, and to pay a third in addition if no interest had been agreed 
upon. The code published in 1880, which changed —on paper—so 
many of the ancient customs, fixed at 2 percent per month the maxi- 
mum of legal interest, and ordained that for the future all such transactions 
should be recorded in registers kept by Government officials, who would 
previously levy a tax of one twelfth of the interest for the Government. 
The same law enacted that the lenders who should demand a higher in- 
terest than the limit of 2 per cent per month should lose the sum lent; 
and that the borrowers should pay a fine of five dollars and five oxen, or, 
if they were insolvent, that they should be condemned to as many days 
in prison as they had half-dollars to pay. Notwithstanding this law, 
even in Imerina the rate of intercst is rarely less than 50 per cent per. 
annum, often itis much higher. In 1890 a Hova who had lent five 
dollars to a Bétsimisiraka claimed a hundred at the end of a year for 
the capital and the interest! Another, more modest in his requirements, 
only demanded 30 dollars for the interest upon three dollars during three 
years ! 

Among the independent tribes, where money is not so much used, 
the greed of gain is, however, not at all less. Ifa Sakalava buys an ox on 
credit for consumption and dies without having paid for it, his children 
and grandchildren, without any distinction, are responsible, and in 
default of such relatives, the friends who have helped to eat this ox, and 
who, a long time after the feast, can be tried on account of the non- 
payment of the debt of their host, and be sold as slaves. if they have not 
the means of discharging the debt. Interest is fixed in the following 
manner: ifthe ox, for instance, was an.animal of six or seven years old, 
which in Madagascar is considered as having the same value as three or 
four young bulls or heifers, they calculate the number of calves which 
these bulls and heifers would have produced;.and which these also, 
having become full-grown, would in their turn havé-produced during the 
years elapsed since the delivery of the ox. ~ 

Among the Antandsy, it is a rule that after the hary=st four baskets 
of rice should be paid for every basketful borrowgs before that time ; 
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and that when one has bought on credit a piece of beef in weight 
very nearly equal to a tenth of the animal, after a year a calf of ten 
months must be given in payment, which they call /mbohéna (lit. 
‘increase of bee!’). 

In civilized countries, the land is the basis of national wealth, but 
it is not so in Madagascar, as indeed is the case in all uncivilized 
regions, where the sparseness of the population, the want of goo:t 
means of communication, and ignorance of the most elementary prin- 
ciples of agriculture prevent the utilization of their vast territories. 
In Madagascar it has ordinarily, so to spcak, no saleable value, except 
in the most thickly populated portions of the central provinces, or in 
piantations in the neighbourhood of the towns, which are fertili- 
zed by the manure which has accumulated during several centuries ; 
these, if by any chance they should be offered for sale, reach a very 
high price. 

In Imerina, the land is divided between the various tribes and sub- 
tribes, and the laws of the ancestors do not allow them to alienate 
or to sell it to people of a different tribe, except at Antananarivo, 
where any Malagasy can acquire a piece of ground, because all the 
various tribes are represented there, although each one has his own 
special quarter. There are two sorts of sale, the one definite, the 
other made on condition that the vendor, on repaying the value at a 
fixed time, shall regain possession of his former property; in the latter 
case, which is a kind of mortgage, the price is naturally much less. 
Some Hova let their land by means of an annual rent (A3/an-/any, or, if 
it is a rice-field, /éht-vdva (lit. bound by mouth’). Some few acres 
of rice-field in the Bétsimitatatra plain, to the west of the hill on which 
the Capital is built, have realized 2000 dollars (10,000 francs). At 
the nominal, rather than real, tax, to which the rice-fields in the 
neighbourhood of the Capital are valued, they do not produce more 
than two per cent. Nevertheless the desire of keeping in the family v 
the ancestral land (/ongda mihinkon-drdzana) is so great among the 
Hova, that marriages are almost always made not only within the 
same clan, but more often between relatives (except between the 
descendants of sisters down to the seventh generation). When any 
division takes place, the officers of the palace preside on the occa- 
sion and receive a certain amount of money (sao-/any, lit. ‘benedic- 
tion of the land’); when there is a dispute between neighbours, the 
same officers are charged with the settlement of the disagreement, 
and they are also given some money for their trouble (hitsa- fany, lit. 
‘land-treading’). 

It must not, however, be supposed that land, although uncultiva- 
ted and without defined value, does not belong to any one, or can be 
taken by any one who wishes to settle upon it and clear the ground. 
Flacourt wrote thus in 1645: “There is not throughout the island 
any land which has no owner, and it is a mistake to suppose that 
one has only to choose land to be able to cultivate it. The chief 
people do not permit any one to appropriate the smallest corner of their 
country, without their asking it in the most respectful manner.” What the 
celebrated governor of Fort Dauphin wrote two centuries and a half 
ago is still true to-day, at least of all the districts where population is 
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massed together; and it is a general custom throughout the island 
not to sell land. The inhabitants permit the cultivation of as large an 
extent of land as one may wish; but they never abandon the pos- 
session of it, of which they are very jealous, the sale of land being 
associated in their minds with the recognition of foreign authority and 
being equivalent to a cession of their territory. In Madagascar they 
say that the Europeans have no /dnin-drdzana (ancestral land), and so 
they have no right to possess land. In fact, in virtue of the principle, 
up to the present incontested in all the island, that the kings and chiefs 
of Madagascar, great and small, have the absolute sovereignty of the 
land and their subjects, the soil belongs in full propriety to these 
chiefs, who ough/ to transmit it intact to their successors ;* nevertheless, 
their subjects divide it out among themselves and have an undefined use 
of it, a right perpetual and inalienable to its produce through the fact 
of occupation, subject only to paying a ground-rent.f Except in the central 
provinces land is not bought ; every free man who comes to settle under 
a chief obtains, after having made submission to him, a plot of ground 
which the chief assigns to him, and upon which no one, under pain of a 
fine, can make any plantations. The Betsimisaraka who have burned 
and cleared a patch of forest can use it for an indefinite time. The 
Hova often place in the open ground which they propose to cultivate a 
pole, bearing on its top a handful of dry grass, called a kiddy, which is a 
sign of propriety and possession ; in fact, this is a sign of /aoo, showing 
that it is forbidden to touch that piece of ground. 

Formerly all Imerina and the Betsileo country was divided into feudal 
fiefs or ménakély, of which the lords were absolute masters, not only of 
the land, but also of the inhabitants, whom they oppressed without 
mercy. At the present time in Imerina the ménaée, or estates belonging 
to the crown,t are distinguished from the ménakély, or feudal hereditary 
properties, whose lords always belong to one of the three first clans of 
Andridna or nobles, viz., the Zanakandriana (the royal family), the 
Zazamarolahy, and the Zanakandriamasinavalona.§ The inhabitants of 
these menakely or fiefs are {ree people, but they must pay a certain tax 
called hajia, which is divided, half going to the lord, or /mpo-ménakély, 
on whom they depend, and half to the sovereign, both of whom have 
besides the right, each in that which concerns himself, to certain unpaid 
service or fanompdana. It is to the fompo-menakely that is given the 
isam-pangady, or ‘spadeful,’ which is one of the annual taxes due from 
every family in Imerina. Up toa very recent period the feudal lords 
had the right to administer justice, both in serious as well as minor offen- 
ces, on their domains, judging these themselves, or appointing the 
judges ; but since the issue of the recent laws, the judgments which 
they pronounce are subject to the revision of the Andrlambavénty, or 
royal judges. Atthe death of the /impo-ménakily or lord, his vassals 
must offer to his heir a ‘handkerchief to wipe away tears,’ that is to say, 





© It was for having conceded, with regal rights, large tracts of land to the French Company 
of Madagascar that Radima II, incurred the animosity of his subjects and was put to death. 

+ This is the fahinja of the Antanosy. 

} Since the prime minister usurped the power, his domains were also called menabe. 

§ The other noble clans have not the right to possess menakely, 
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oxen, money, etc.* On‘the other hand, a vassal cannot be buried before 
a present proportionate to his position has been made to the lord of the 
domain. According to an ordinance promulgated in 1868 by Rainilaia- 
rivény, and confirmed by-the 1z1st article of the new code, the lords who 
abuse their rights and privileges lose them, and their domain becomes a 
menabs, which henceforth is held directly from the crown. Outside 
their menakely, these lords have only a right to the honours due to 
the rank they occupy in the nobility, and to any position which they 
hold in the Court.} 

In former times, the menakely could be sold; but Rainilaidrivony 
deprived the feudal lords of this privilege; and he at the same time 
suppressed a great portion of the powers which they had over their 
serfs. 

The sovereign still sometimes bestows upon her relatives some import- 
ant fiefs, which are called also zdd:vdna, but only for their life, and no long- 
er hereditary, nor even irrevocable. She gives also in certain cases to some 
of her subjects, by way of recompense, land freed for their life from all 
taxes, and called /shadmbintany (i.e. ‘land which replaces the gift of an ox’s 
head’) ; these lands are not feudal. The portions of feudal land which 
the sovereign or the lords let to private persons are subject to certain 
ground-rents or obligations called Aé/ra. 

It is only since the conquest of the Betsileo country by the kings of 
Imerina that that province has been divided into menakely; in ancient 
times these were only like so many menadbe, or fiefs absolutely independent 
one of the other. A Hova could only become a /ompo-menakely or feudal lord 
by adopting a Betsileo chief, or through a debt which had not been paid 
at the expiration of the appointed time. 

At the same time, among the Antaiméro, the former chiefs have been 
authorized to keep, under the title of menakely, their ancient chieftain- 
ships, and to retain for themselves the half of the tithe of rice due from 
their former subjects, the other half going to the sovereign in Imerina. 

In the North, in the West, and in the South, where the population is 
very scanty, and to a certain extent nomade, the land seems to have no 
owner. for the Antankarana, the Antibdina, the Sakalava, the Bara, the 
Mahafaly, and the Antandréy being pastoral people, they frequently change 
their residence. Nevertheless, the country has been for a long time 
granted by the kings, who are the real proprietors, to their principal 
vassals, who, in their turn, subdivide it among their relatives and their 
slaves. 

In Madagascar the houses belong [almost] always to those who occupy 
them ; however, with the exception of many of those which have been 
recently constructed in the principal towns of the interior and on the 
coast, they have: little intrinsic value, being made either with a few 
planks, or lumps of earth dried in the sun, or, more frequently, with 
tushes, bamboos, or the trunks of palms. Radama I., however, decided 





* According to the new code, the lord of a ficf can only exact from his vassals a certain 
sum of money, which the central Government fixes. 

+ Many of these feudal lords have very thumble cmployments; I have known some who 
were simple aides-de-camp of a low rank, 

£ [Again it must be remembered that there is not now, not has there been for eighteen 
months past (Dec. 1898), any ‘sovereign’ in Madagascar, at least in Imerina,—ED.] 
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at the end of his reign that all the houses in Madagascar belonged to- 
himself, and that their owners must provide lodging for his soldiers and 
his servants, whenever they had need of such accommodation. Only 
foreigners rented and still rent houses. At Antananarivo, up to the 
death of Kanavalona I., it was customary that the buyers should pay to the 
proprietors of the shops where they bought articles sold by the Arab 
traders. two per cent of the value of such articles. For thirty years past, 
rent has been paid in dollars (Ai/en-frano). 

It app that it was a Mauritian creole, named Bardet, who had, in 
Antananarivo, the first concession of land which was ever made to a 
European. ‘Towards the same period, in 1862, an Englishman well 
known in Madagascar, Mr. Thos. Wilkinson, also obtained a piece of 
land, with authority to clear it; nevertheless, during the reign of Radama 
IL, clearing of land gave rise to numerous difliculties. In fact, the laws 
promulgated by the king gave forcigners the right to build houses and 
to cultivate land, but only after having obtained permission from the 
local authorities ; and the soil always remained the property of the king. 
In March 1863, Radama Il. decided that any one who would pay two 
dollars per lot for land of 30 metres square might cultivate this land for 
a period of five years, after which the settler could renew the lease on 
the same conditions 

When the English Government made its first treaty with the Malagasy 
Government, there were endless discussions on the subject of an article 
touching not only on the right of the purchase of land, since the Malagasy 
were most unwilling to cede this point, but also as tothe settlement allowed 
to foreigners. In order to define this, Consul Pakenham, who conducted 
the negociations, accepted these conditions: that while, in the English 
text, it should be said that one could rent without any time-limit, in the 
Malagasy text it should be put, ‘to rent by month and by year;’ it is true 
that, in basing any agreement on the Malagasy, where there isno difference 
between the singvlar and the plural forms, it could’ be maintained that the 
real text allowed renting by months and years. This article was the cause 
of numerous compli ations between Europeans and natives in questions 
of renting land. 

The right of holding land was included in the [French] treaty of 
1868, although the terms were rather obscure.* But in the new code 
which was promulgated on the 29 March 1881, the 85th law, in contra- 
diction of the corresponding article in the Franco-Hova treaty, forbade, 
under penalty of hard labour, to sell to any one, or to place as security 
in the hand of any one, not a subject of the Queen, the land of Madagas- 
car. This law also enacted that any holding of land was invalid unless 
the Government seal had been affixed to the « contract, and that the holder 

pay to the Government five per cent on the value of the lease. 
, it specitied that the forests and all unoccupied land belonged to 
the sovereign, and that no one could lease them without her authori- 
zation. 

Nowithstanding the liberal stipulation of the fifth article of the 
revised treaty of Great Britain with Madagascar, which permitted the 
holding of land on Jong leases, it was not more easy than formerly to 






































“e.\ Mauritian creole named Lebrun rented in 13-2 at Sahambiva, on the north-east coast, 
Jot Jp years, tor au annual rent of 2,500 doilars, 10,000 acres of, 
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obtain plots of land cither from the Government, or from private indivi- 
duals. Although it was very easy to tell the Malagasy that they had a 
right to let their land as they pleased, they were obliged to take the 
opinion of the governor of the province, who would be eager to buy it 
himself, or to make one of his officers buy, at a low price, the land re- 
quired. Whena European or a creole succeeded in gaining a holding, the 
lowest price was from 2 fr. 50 per acre per annum, for the first years, 
and from 6 fr. 25 for the later period. 

In 1887, the Hova Government reduced to from 1 fr. 50 to 2 fr. 50, 
according to locality, the annual rent of an acre of land.* 


Inheritance among the Hova—Among the Hova the father is free to 
leave his property to whom he will,f and very frequently he favours 
some of his children, without which quarrels would ensue between 
brothers and sisters, 

The property left to a child beyond his own share is called #/ofra, 
or rather, /lobdhitra, tolobdlotéra; and that which is of less value than 
that to which on heir hasa right is called //o/énana [tolofra, given, 
presented ; vAitra, a village; vdlofdra, a reed ; fanana, hand]. Those 
who inherit (mitontohitra) become the guardians of the others, It is 
no uncommon thing for adopted children to inherit all the property to the 
prejudice of the actual children. It is usually at the time of death 
that the head of the family appoints his heirs and divides his pro- 
perty in presence of witnesses, to whom he gives a small present of 
money called Adja; this is also called Aaréna an-doha-riana, i.e. ‘wealth 
at the top of the waterfall,’ and he then commends his children to 
the other relatives. The son of a widow born even several years 
after the death of the husband has a right to a share of the property 
of the deceased, because the Hova believe that the husbands come 
from time to time to comfort their wives who remain faithful to them. 

When any one dies without leaving either children of his own, or 
adopted children, or without dividing his property before witnesses, 
it is the sovereign who inherits; the parents or other older relatives 
have no legal right to inherit their children’s possessions. The pro- 
perty of a Hova woman dying without posterity reverts to the sove- 
reign; it is the punishment inflicted on sterility. 

Tilegitimate children not acknowledged by their fathers are a- 
ways adopted by the father of their mother, -of whom, by a curious 
fiction, they become the brothers; and they have the right to a share, 
in the disposal of their grandparents’ property, of a portion equal to 
that of the other children. 

The children of a noble (audriana) and of a free person (Hova) can 
only lay claim, on their father’s side, to the property which their father 
leaves to them expressly by name. A widow, or a divorced wife, has 
the right of /éhaélon-fdnana, that is to say, of a third of the property 








[It will of course be understood that the former regulations as to Europeans holding land 
in Madagascar aro now a matter of history, having been all nullified by the French occupation 
of the island. I had therefore some doubts raphs, but on 

1's article unalter- 












F 
cultivation, or for building purposes, —ED.] 
+ Andrianampoinimerina gave the force of law to this ancient custom, _~ 
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of her husband. As for a woman who marries a man of an inferior 
rank to her own, she is disinhcrited. 

The property of a man dying in consequence of a judicial condem- 
nation by the /angéna ordeal is [rather, was, as the tangéna been 
illegal for many ycars past] confiscated partly to the profit of the sove- 
reign, and partly tothe profit of the judges and of the accuser. 

People of humble origin, when they have acquired a certain amount 
of property, often put themselves under the protection of some powerful 
lord, able to protect them against the spoliation to which all Malagasy are 
[were] exposed from their superiors; as a return for this help they 

equcath to them all their property, both present and to come. 


Inheritance among the non-Hova Trikes. Among all the other Malagasy- 
peoples, the father has, as with the Hova, the right to bequeath his 
property to any one he may choose. That which he has not arranged 
about while alive is divided among his children, both his own and those 
adopted, by equal parts among the Sakalava,* the Antankarana, and the 
Bara; and in the proportion of two thirds for the males and one third 
for the females ‘as among the Jews and Mussulmans) among the Bétsi- 
misaraka, the Antambahdaka, the Tandsy, the Bétsiléo, the Tanala, and 
the Taiméro. There are some tribes, as the Bézdnozdno and the Ma- 
hafaly, where the eldest son only inherits; but among the Bezanozano, 
before they submitted to the Hova, the younger children often united 
together to dispute the inheritance. 

All throughout Madagascar,} authority is transmitted, both among 
chiefs of the family as well as among chiefs of tribes, rather from brother 
to brother} than from father to son. Still, it is not uncommon for the 
chief, who is considered as having absolute authority, to appoint his 
successor before his decease just as he pleases, without regard to 
custom ; and, on the other hand, the people do not always accept as 
chief the one who has been appointed, but choose some one else. 

The women never inherit from their husbands, at least it is never so 
described, and the husband does not inherit from his wife, who hands 
over to the chief of the family all that she has gained and all that has 
been given to her. 

The masters are the undoubted heirs to their slaves’ property. 

Among the Sakalava, the children must always deduct from the 
inheritance they gain froth their parents an important portion which 
is paid to the king: this is the Adrihdry. When the deceased leaves 
neither father nor children, all his property must be given to the king, 
under penalty that otherwise all the family will be mulcted. 

* There is amongst the Antibdina, or Northern Sakalava, a custom which docs not exist 
among those of the west and the south. They can, in fact, in the same way as these latter, 
dispose of their property at their own pleasure, provided that, at the time just before their 
they make known their last wishes, or, as they phrase it, that ‘they transplant their 
words? (mam na) ; but, at the same time they cannot apportion to the eldest son of 
the wadib2 or principal wife an inferior share to that given to the eldest sons of the other 
wives ; cach of these must receive a legacy as much less as the rank of his mother is inferior ; 
and also, they must give to the youngest son of the principal wife a smaller portion than that 
of the eldest son of the last wife, and so on. 
pag petsimisaraka, Taimoro, Tanosy, Tanala, Bara, Mahafaly, Sakalava, Antankarana, and 


+ The power passes by law to the eldest of the brothers, then to the next, and then to the 
others, and then to the eldest son of the eldest brother, and to the eldest son of the next, etc, 
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Illegitimate children, the duakdminisihiny or love-children, inherit 
from their mothers, when they have been acknowledged, in the same 
way as legitimate children. 

Slaves cannot be sold after the death of their master, they remain 
with the family ; at the same time, if one of them turns out a scamp 
and commits very serious offences, a speech is made to the spirits 
of the ancestors or /d/o, to denounce the offender to them, and he is 
exchanged for oxen; but this is a case which very rarely occurs. 

The Sakalava kings consider themselves as the rightful heirs of 
every European or other foreigner who happens to die in their terri- 
tories ; and should he be the manager of a trading house, they demand 
a tax of inheritance, or harthary, on all the merchandise contained in 
the warehouses, a tax all the more due if the deceased and the king 
were on friendly terms. This demand generally takes the form 
of levying a contribution of from ten to fifteen of each kind of article 
in stock. If the king happens to be ‘brother by blood’ with the 
deceased, he takes all his property, without leaving anything to the 
widow or the children; the /iAi/ra, or body-guard of the king, come 
to the door of the dying man, and do not always wait for him to 
breathe his last, before robbing his house and carrying into the chief’s 
compound every thing they can lay their hands on. It is in accor- 
dance with the same reasoning that they claim to be owners of all 
ships cast on shore by storms, or coming into a harbour disabled. 
But while the former are always given up to pillage, the others can 
usually compound by a payment in goods to the value of about 2006 
francs. We may give one more instance, as in the same order of pro- 
ceedings, viz. the custom in vogue among the Tanosy; a Malagasy of 
another tribe who comes to settle in Anosy must not cut the ears of 
his oxen in his own fashion,* but must follow the custom of the king 
with whom he lives, and who will become the owner of his entire 
herd if he leaves the province. 

Translated from the French of 
ALFRED GRANDIDIER,f 
by JAMES SIBREE, Ep, 





# In Madagascar, every family has its own special fashion of cutting the ears of its oxen, 
this constituting its private mark of ownership. 


+ “La Fortune des Malgaches,” extracted from tho Bulletin du Comité de Madagascar, 
Juillet ct Aoiit 1896. 
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_ REPUBLICATION OF ALL KNOWN ACCOUNTS 
OF MADAGASCAR, 
FROM ITS DISCOVERY IN 1300 TO THE YEAR 1800. 


NE of the most important works referring to this island, second only, 
in fact, to M. Alfred Grandidier’s great book on Madagascar, in 
many quarto v-lumes, still in process of publication, is that projected by 
two French societies, viz. the Comité de Aladagascar and L' Union colo- 
niale frangaise. These two societies propose to immediately commence the 
publication of all documents, works, or patts of works, relative to Madagas- 
car, since its discovery until the end of the last century. We translate the 
following sentences from their prospectus :— 

“There exist, in fact, not only many books which can only be procured 
with great difficulty, or which only contain in the whole series of volumes but 
a few pages relating to our colony, but also a number of manuscript docu- 
ments almost unknown, but which should be brought to light, or which, 
being issued in Portuguese, in German, or in English. should be translated. 

“Besides this, the works of former centuries, read in the original text 
without notes or explanations, are not easy to understand; the names of 
places, for instance, are strangely spelt and difficult to identify. ‘The critical 
and explanatory notes, and the maps which accompany them, will make the 
perusal of these works agreeable and serviceable. 

“The publication of this collection will be under the care of a commission 
appointed by the Comité de Aladagascar, and comprises Messrs. A Gran- 
didier, J. Charles-Roux, Milne Edwards, Pére Piolet, Duportal, J. Chailley- 
Bert, C. Delhorbe, Froidevaux, Henri Dehérain, and G. Grandidier. 

“The publication will be directed by Messrs. A. Grandidier, Froidevaux, and 
G. Grandidier. 

“The collection will consist of about ten volumes, in large octavo of 450 to 
550 pages, embellished with maps and engravings. The contents of the 
first four volumes have been settled upon as follows: Vol. I. — Introduction, 
texts of Portuguese, Dutch, French, English, and Italian travellers from 
1500 to 1640. Vol. II.—Texts of Portuguese, English, and Dutch travellers 
from 1640 to 1800. Vol. III. Texts of French travellers from 1638 to 1657. 
Vol. 1V.—Texts of Flacourt, and others,""* 











Summary of the First Volume. 


ses the east of M. in 1506. 
Tristan DA CUNHA visits M. with 

his fleet in 1506. (Accounts : 1st by 

BARREIRA; 2nd by CORREA; 3rd by 


PREFACE.— Discovery of M. by 
Diogo D14Z, roth of August 1500. 

Alfonso D'ALBUQUERQUE sees M. 
in 1503. 





Did Captain DE GONNEVILLE land 
in M.? (1503). 

Diégo Fernandes PETEIRA passes 
the shores of M. (1504). 

How Fernan Soa: discovered 
the east of M., 1st Feb. 1506. 

Manuel TELEZ DE MENEC! 








S pas- 


CASIANHEDA ; 4th by FARIA Y Sou- 
SA; sth by Osorrus.) 

Shipwreck of Vasco Gomez in 1507. 

The King of Portugal announces 
to pope Julius I] the discovery of M. 
(1507). 

Diogo Lopez DE SEQUEIRA visits 





* Thinking it will be intcrosting to many of our readers to sce a complete list of the earliest 
books upon, and other accounts of, Madagascar, we translate in fullthe list given in the 
prospectus of the two French societies, For brevity’s sake the letter M, usually’ substitutes 
the word ‘Madagascar’ throughout the lis, —ED, 
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the S.E. coast of M. in 1508. 

Ludovico VERTHEMA passes near 
to M. in 1508. 

Admiral Juan SERRANO is sent to 
establish a trading-post in M. in 1510. 

Information obtained with regard 
to M. at Mozambique by the Floren- 
tine Andrea CORSALE (1514). 

Description of M. by Duarte BaR- 
BOSA (1516). 

Bastian DE Sousa is sent to estab- 
lish commercial relations with M. 
in 1515 and 1521. 

Shipwreck of Manuel DE LACERDA 
on the S.E. coast of M. (Accounts: 
1st by CORREA; 2nd by BARROS.) 

Shipwreck of the Pero Vaz 0 Roxo 
and of the Pere Annes Frances on 
the S.F.coast of M, at the end of 1527. 

Shipwreck of Nunos da Cunha on 
the S.E.coastof M.in 1528. (Accounts: 
ist by CORREA; 2nd by BARROS.) 

Landing on M. by a Dieppe priva- 
teer in 1526, 

The navigation by the Dieppe cap- 
tains Jean and Raoul PARMENTIER 
of the west coast of M. (1529). 

Duarte and Diogo DA FONSECA are 
sent to M. in 1530 in search of the 
shipwrecked Portuguese. (Accounts : 
ist by CORREA ; 2nd by BaRROs.) 

First European settlement in M. 
about 1540. 

Diogo SuaREz visits M. in 1543. 

Description of M. by Jean Aiphon- 
se and Raulin SECALART (1545). 

Voyage of Captain Jean’ Alphon- 
se le SA\NTONGEOIS to M. (1547). 

RaMusIO: Madagascar (1554). 

Balthazar LOPES DE SOUSA ex- 
plores the west coast of M. in 1557. 

VASCONCELLOS winters in M. in 
1559-1560. 

& MONTLUC fils: project of a 
voyage to M. (1566). 

THEVET; (1) article on M. (Cos: 
mographie); (2) description of M. 
(Znsulaire), 1570. 

BELLEFOREST : article on M. (Cos- 
mographie), 1575. 

Voyage of the Rev. Father STE- 
VENS (1579). 

Martyrdom of a Portuguese mis- 
sionary in 1587. 

First voyage of the English in the 
Indies in’ 1591, by Captains Ray- 
MOND and L ANCASTER. 


Voyage to Madagascar of John 
May (1591). 

Voyages of the Dutch to the Indies 
(1594 to 1607). 

Davis touches at Saint-Augus- 
tine's Bay (1598). (1601). 

Voyage of Captain LANCASTER 

Martin DE VITRE: Voyage to the 
Indies (1602). 

PYRAD DE LAVAL (1602). 

Frederic DR HOUTMAN: Malaga- 
sy Dictionary (1603). 

VAN HEEMSKERK: Malagasy Vo- 
cabulary (1603). 

MIDDLETON'S Voyage to M. (1607). 

Massacre of an English crew at 
Sada (after P. MARIANO, 1607). 

Captain ROWLES’ voyage to M. 
(1608). 

Captain W. KEELING’S voyage to 
S. Augustine's Bay (1608). 

Observations on S. Augustine's 
Bay by the merchant W. FINCH 
(1608). [(1609). 

ARTHUSIUS: On the Island of M. 

MEGISER : Description of the Is- 
land of M. (1609). 

Voyage to M. of Henry MIDDLE- 
TON (1610), and of DOUNTON (1610). 

LInpscHOT: Description of M., 
with map (1610). 

Wreck of a Dutch ship at Sainte- 
Luce (3612). 

Father Luiz MARIANO: voyage 
on the west and south coasts of M. 
(1613). 

AKTHUSIUS: Malagasy Vocabu- 
lary (1614). [(1617). 

PurcHAS: Description of M. 

Shipwreck of a Dutch sailor at 
Caremboule (1618). [1624). 

BONTEKOE’S voyage te M. (1618- 

BEAULIEU'S voyage to S, Augus- 
tine’s Bay (1619). 

Th. HERBERT (1626). 

RELAND : On the Malagasy lan- 
guage (1628). 

BOOTHBY : 
(1630). 

Establishment of a Dutch trading- 
post at Antongil (1637). 

Voyage to S. Augustine's Bay by 
MANDELSLO (1639). 

HAMOND :; Madagascar, the rich- 
est island in the world, etc. (1640). 

PowLeE Waldegrave: Reply to 
Boothby on the subject of M. (1645). 





Description of M. 
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FROM FORT DAUPHIN TO FALSE CAPE: 


NOTES OF AN EXPLORATORY JOURNEY IN THE EXTREME 
SOUTH OF MADAGASCAR, 


HE southern extremity of this great island still remains among the 
least explored and consequently least known of all the provinces 
of Madagascur. Very few travellers have as yet crossed this region. 
and therefore we welcome any a-ldition to our scanty knowledge of 
its physical geography and of its inhabitants. About two years ‘ago, 
however, M. Lemaire, then the French Resident at Fort Dauphin, 
made a journey from his post at that port to as faras False Cape, a 
point situated only about 22 miles east of Cape Ste. Marie, the southern 
extremity of the island. From his journals and sketch-map M. Alfred 
Grandidier prepared an article, which appeared in the Bulletin de la 
Société de Géographie of Paris early in 1897; and from this we trans- 
late the following particulars. 


Anproy, which is the most southern province of Madagascar, and 
which extends to the west of the Mandréré River. has good reason to 
have a very bad reputation. Brigandage is there a constant practice, 
and the dryness of the soil and the scarcity of water makes travelling 
very trying and difficult. 

M. Lemaire, setting out on the 13 October 1896 from Fort Dau- 
phin, proceeded to Andrahdmana, a trading-post which is situated at a 
day’s march distant (about 8 hours) ; he kept westward, first rounding the 
Cape Andavaka, which is formed of limestone cliffs, and where several 
caves are seen, and then, after th. 40 m. journey, reached Mount Anky, 
which is about 300 metres high. The sides of this mountain are abrup: 
towards the sea, but slope gently to the north, and are covered with 
prickly-pear and other thorny plants growing up among the sharp 
rocks. All around, the country is stony, with stunted vegetation; there 
are here no india-rubber trees. The population is very sparse, and 
the people live chiefly by fishing. 

Three hours more to the west are the lakes of Ahdngy and Irdmy, 
which are surrounded by small woods, and are joined one to the other 
by a minute stream of water flowing over a bed of sand; their shores 
are alive with flamingoes. Sand-dunes, crowding one upon the other, 
cover the space between these lakes and the River Mandréré, and are 
strewn over with innumerable fragments of AXpyornis eggs mingled with 
stones. 

From the Ahongy lake to the village of Ampasimpdlaka, which is 
situated on the eastern bank of the Mandrere, is about zh. 20m. journey. 
In October this river brings down very little water, while its mouth 
is barred by sand and is consequently closed during several weeks. On 
its banks there are numerous fields of potatoes, which form the staple 
food of the natives; they cultivate only a little manioc and no rice 
at all. 

The region which extends to the west of the Mandrere is very arid, 
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so M. Lemaire and his bearers were obliged to fill their gourds with 
water at the village of Ankilimamy, which is on the west bank of the 
river, opposite to Ampasimpolaka, and was for some time a trading- 
post, But in March 1895, it was pillaged by the Antandroy, who 
found it a much easier thing to take the merchandise by force than to 
exchange it for the natural productions of the country. 

Leaving Ankilimamy, M. Lemaire climbed the chain of hills which 
encloses this side of the valley of the Mandrere, and marched westwards 
across a plain with low rounded hills, which descends with a gentle 
slope towards the south as far as the coast dunes. In an hour and a 
half he arrived at the village of Mandmby, in the midst of the Androy 
country, and, an hour and twenty minutes later, at that of Isamby. 
All the Antandroy villages are hidden in the midst of an enclosure of 
prickly-pear, all bristling with their strong and dangerous thorns. 
The population appears to be tolerably numerous in this region, and 
has not the wild and shy appearance of that on the banks of the 
Mandrere; but its filthiness defies all description, and M. Lemaire, 
who had allowed one of the chiefs to walk for some time at his side, 
holding his hand, had very strong reasons for regretting it on the 
following day, when he found his hand enflamed and covered with 
pimples, which caused him suffering for several days. The want of 
water explains this filthiness, which causes itch and the dreadful sores 
with which most of the natives are covered ; their bleared eyes are usually 
surrounded by flies, which they do not attempt to drive away. Eggs 
in which the chick is formed are one of their principal delicacies. With 
the adult Antandroy their sole clothing is a filthy rag, all in holes, which 
they do not keep on in their huts, especially when they squat round 
the fire ; as for the children, they go about quite naked. Some of them 
have straight hair, like the Hova. The soil of the village is nothing but a 
disgusting dung-heap. The people are always at war one with another, 
and each family is, so to speak, imprisoned within the narrow limits of 
its own domain. 

One of the numerous chiefs who divide among themselves the 
sovereignty of Androy, Imiha, led M. Lemaire in an hour and a quarter 
to Ilanja, where one can see the sea on the horizon. In proportion 
as one advances westward, the thickets of prickly-pear become denser, 
and the cultivated plots are fewer. The petty ‘king’ of Ilanja, Imaka, 
was not less polite than his neighbour, and proclaimed before his 
small assemblage of subjects that M. Lemaire was ay dman-drény, that 
is to say, ‘both father and mother ;’ and he made him a present of a fat ox. 
Leaving Ilanja, the ground is hard and covered with short grass, with here 
and there prickly-pear, bushes of heath, and small clumps of trees. 
On the horizon, to the north, the country is wooded; the undulations 
of the ground are very gradual, and run from north to south. From 
time to time there are bowl-like shallow depressions, several miles in 
diameter, where the rain-water, after having traversed the upper layers 
of the soil, which is sandy and porous, scems to collect at no great 
depth; for, notwithstanding two months’ drought, these hollows 
were still green. There are numerous villages, which do not contain 
more than from four to eight huts, for every Antandroy family lives 
by itself. 
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It took an hour and three quarters to reach Marodloka, and three 
and a half more to get to Ambdvobé, where there are some wells; during 
all the journey they had nothing to refresh themselves with but the fruit 
of the’ prickly-pear, whose acidity somewhat quenched thirst, while 
its pulp filled the stomach. The prickly-pear is very abundant in 
this district, and the clearings become fewer ; some wooded hillocks 
hide the sea from view. There is no village at Ambovobe, but simply, as 
its name indicates, a dozen wells dug in the sand, and from 20 to 25 feet 
deep, which are reached by steps roughly cut in the earth. Each of 
these wells is the property of one of the surrounding villages of the 
small district of Sevdhitra, and is surrounded by a hedge of prickly- 
pear. At the time M. Lemaire passed them they were dry. with the 
exception of two, at the bottom of which, in a little hole, they found 
from 4 to 6 inches’ depth of muddy yellow water. Potatoes were always 
found to be the principal thing cultivated in this district. It appears 
that india-rubber trees are found in the woods to the north. 

The route followed turns ‘sometimes to the west an:1 sometimes to 
the north-west, across an extensive undulating plain. Far away in the 
east rise the mountains of Antdkotdko, and to the north-west, near 
Fénoarivo, that of Ivohibé, from which one is separated by hills. On- 
all sides, as far as one can sce, there is bush, in the midst of which, 
the natives say are hidden many villages.* but not one of which is 
visible, although many clumps of prickly-pear show settlements of peo- 
ple. It was here, for the first time for some months. a few heavy showers 
fell. To the north extends a vast clearing, fairly green, where herds 
of cattle find pasture, and which, in the rainy scason, becomes a lake. 

The district which is next traversed, after over two hours’ journey, is 
called Parétsa; the ground becomes more and more bare of vegetation ; 
here and there are hollows, where the black soil shows some moist- 
ure lower down. Points of rock come to the surface in the midst of 
sandy earth, which is, as we have already seen, only permeable to water 
for a slight depth, since the rain-water appears to collect in the hollows. 
It is probable that on digging wells, water would be found; but the 
ancestors of the Antandroy never dug the ground, and so their, descen- 
dents refuse to do so, 

An hour further on comes the district of Sila, where is a wood of 
Fantsi-slotra, a species of Didierea (?), whose thorny stems, always turned 
towards the south, resemble a barricade of elephants’ trunks; the 
stem, which is as big as a man’s thigh, is entirely covered with large 
thorns, between which grow the small round leaves. On one of these 
trees a White Lemur (Proprthecus Verrauxit) was clinging, which, when 
dislodged, went leaping across the country on its hinder paws, after 
the fashion of the kangaroos. 

The rain had brought out numerous tortoises from the thickets of 
prickly-pear, but M. Lemairce’s porters were obliged to content them- 
selves with looking at them, because they are animals fady (tabooed, or 
sacred) with the Antandroy, who only allow them to be taken on board 
ships, but do not let them be killed in their country. 

To the wood of Fantst-olotra or spiny trees, succeeds a forest of 








* Tt may not be superfluous to remark here that, for anJAntandroy, fem is a large number. 
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baobabs. It would be easy to make roads, even railroads, in this re- 
gion, but what profit could one derive from them when there is no- 
thing to be carried but prickly-pears? In this plain, which extends to 
the north, there are neither hills nor rising grounds ; the trees are all 
bent in one direction, owing to the constant force of the winds. 

Two hours and a quarter west, the village of Iraraza is reached, and 
two hours still further (towards west-south-west), first across a small 
wood interrupted by some clearings and manioc plantations, Analavon- 
drové, where there are seven or cight stagnant or dricd-up pools, two of 
which still contain a little water. It is here that the herds of the district 
come to be watered, and here also the native housewives come to sup- 
ply themselves from holes which they dig in the san] surrounding these 
pools. During the wet season, this depression forms a lake of about a 
kilometre in diameter. ; 

From Analavondrové it takes more than four hours to reach Tanivén- 
taka; the path goes sometimes to the west, sometimes to west-south- 
west, first crossing open bush growing among grass in the white sand, 
then over bare country, where, in the north-west, appears the low range 
of the Vohiména hills. M. Lemaire's porters killed on the road a White 
Lemur by spearing it ; but, to their great regret, they were obliged to 
leave it in the bush, because, as already said, it is atabooed animal with 
the Antandroy. 

Before arriving at Tanivontaka or Ampélatélo (‘three women’), the 
path winds across small valleys covered with shrubs and bristling with 
prickly-pear. The ground is sandy and strewn here and there with 
stones. From thence to the hamlet of Iméngy is about half an hour’s 
journey, sometimes to the south-cast, and sometimes to the south-west ; 
then two hours is taken to reach the village of Andsifalo, whose prin- 
cipal inhabitants wear lambas, once brown, but now black with filth ; 
these are woven from the thread of the silk cocoons which they vollect 
from the trunks of trees, and from which the native women: weave the 
cloth. M. Lemaire’s guides, who were Antandroy chiefs, di.,not cease 
to conjure up a crowd of difficulties, as much from cowardice as from 
distrust, and they led him by difficult paths across almost in,penetrable 
thickets of prickly-pear and other thorny shrubs. “ 

From Anosifalo the path goes across a sandy country, with small val= 
leys from north to south and covered with prickly-pear, with famd/a or 
arborescent euphorbias (Euphorbia stenoclada), and with shrabs having 
willow-like leaves and whitish bark, and occasionally with india-rubber 
trees. The limestone rock, from which the soil is strewn with fragments 
of all sizes, shows more frequently than in the east. After three hours 
and a half the company arrived at the bank of the River Manambévo, 
which flows in a very broad valley, wooded here and there, and whose 
bed, which was then dry, extended like a long yellowish ribbon, cut 
here and there by small pools of water, connected by a tiny stream, and 
inhabited by numerous flocks of ducks. 

Descending the bed of the Manambovo, the village of Faralasabo was 
reached in an hour and ten minutes, and then, an hour and a half later, 
the mouth of the river. The dunes at this part of the coast are not 
grown over with filao trees (Casuarina), as at Mandréré; they are only 
thinly covered with grass. The soil is everywhere strewn with [frag- 
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ments of] Epyornis eggs. It was here that M. Lemaire met with the 
king of Manambovo, Malay, with whom he became a ‘brother by blood.’* 

This region abounds in cattle, in goats, and in sheep.. Everywhere 
the potato is cultivated, but manioc is scarce. The trade in india-rubber 
and in orseille [a lichen employed as a dye] was formerly very flourish- 
ing, until the pillage of the warehouses of False Cape and Cape Ste. 
Marie obliged the European traders to leave the country. 

From the mouth of the Manambovo it required four hours and thrce 
quarters to get to Itomampy or False Cape. The path follows the wind- 
ings of the shore, which is formed of volcanic rocks covered with sand 
composed of shells, and which is bordered by dunes clothed with rather 
thick bush, and with numerous fragments of Apyornis eggs. There is 
always heavy surf here, and landing is impracticable. Midway, after 
having traversed the districts of Itsafoy and Alakalaka, where tortoises 
are abundant, the rocky promontory of Tsimanga is reached, which 
interrupts for a little the line of dunes, and is hollowed out with caves. 

There is nothing attractive in the aspect of False Cape. Everywhere 
is sand and clumps of prickly-pear. The bay, which is enclosed by a 
natural breakwater of rocks, about 500 to 600 metres from the shore, 
is accessible for small boats of 20 tons or so; these enter by a narrow 
opening which faces the south-east, and anchor in a depth of 3 metres. 
The village is at some distance in the interior. Water is always scarce 
here ; it is procured by digging holes in the sand. 

The district is rich in sheep, which are each worth from two to three 
fathoms of coarse cloth, that is, from one and a quarter to two francs. Not 
far from the coast there are woods where india-rubber trees are found, 
which, up to the present time, have hardly been at all worked. 

It requires, it is said, not less than three days’ journey from False 
Cupe to Cape Ste. Marie, where Tsifanihy still rules, that is, the same 
chief wi I saw there in June 1866, during my first journey in the 
south of Madagascar. The traders who had settled there were robbed 
about threr years ago. Before abandoning his establishment, one of 
them arrar ged a slow match so as to blow up his powder-store; this took 
effect duriuig the time he was on his way to his ship, so that together 
with sae building, the robbers engaged in looting the goods were also 
blown up. M. Lemaire, who intended to go there, was obliged to give 
up the journey on account of a sharp attack of fever which he ex- 
perienced at False Cape. 

The return journey was made by following the sea-shore for fourteen 
hours, as far as the Sevohitra district. This coast is formed by a reef of 
rocks, which are uncovered at low tide and show a breadth of from 20 
to 100 metres, and on which rest dunes of from 30 to 40 metres high; 
then, going towards the east, are hills about a hundred metres in height, 
all covered with thorny bush. Reaching Ilanja, M. Lemaire followed 
the same road as that by which he came, and arrived at Fort Dauphin 
after thirty-six hours and a quarter's journey from False Cape. 


Translated from the French of 


ALFRED GRANDIDIER, 
by JAMES StBREE, Ep, 








© [Sce ANNUAL XXI, 1897, p. 4.—FD.] 
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EARLY NOTICES OF MADAGASCAR FROM THE 
OLD VOYAGERS, PART VIL: 


‘EXTRACT FROM “A VOYAGE'TO INDIA," ETC,, BY DR. EDWARD IVES, OF 
HIS BRITANNIC MAFESTY’S SHIP ‘KENT; IN THE YEAR 1754. 


“Ti Blowing extracts fom the book, whose tlle is given above wore mado some time 

ago and kindly sent to the Editors by our frequent contributor, Captain S. Pasficld 
Oliver, ESA. Dr. Ives's book was published in London in 1773. After describing the 
squadron of men-of-war with which the Kent (the flag-ship) sailed, and the purpose of the 
expedition, as well as the mishaps which befell some of the vessels, the author proceeds to 
give the admiral’s reasons for putting into a Madagascar port. 


N the unsettled and hot weather, we had, during our continuance near 
the line, the putrid fever among us (owing in a great degree also 
to the stock-fish, which we had taken on board as part of our provision, 
turning putrid). Our people, when first taken ill, complained of, «icient ~ 
headaches, pain in their limbs, and a universal restlessnezs. By the 
latter end of June, we had advanced far to the southward, and conse- 
quently were in a colder climate. On-the 17th of July, at three in the 
morning, we. disccvered the long-wished-for island of Madagascar. At 
four made the signal, wore ship and brought to; and on the 18th we 
anchored in St, Augustine’s Bay,at the southern part of the island, latitude 
23° 24 south, in 16 fathoms’ water. The rgth, we received onboard 
fresh beef for the use of the several ships’ companies, who with eagerne3s 
and transport fed on this delicious fare. The next day, the admiral was 
so kind as to issue his warrant, by which I was appointed to take under 
my care the sick and wounded of the whole squadron. 

The first care after our arrival at Madagascar was to get our sick 
ashore. Those inthe Kent alone amounted to 150. The complaints 
of some were the same putrid fevers which had before given us so much 
trouble while in the neighbourhood of the equinoctial; but the greater 
part were now afflicted with the scurvy, and to so great a degree that 
they had not strength enough to craw] upon the deck, and scarcely to 
breathe ; we were obliged therefore to carry them out ofthe ship in 
their hammocks: but so salutary was the land and the refreshments it 
produced, that in less than three weeks after they were put ashore, 
almost all of them happily recovered their former health and vigour. 

This island, which lies between 12 and 26 south latitude, is of great 
extent and very fruitful, abounding in most of the necessaries of life. 
It is governed by four or five kings, who frequently are at war with each« 
other, when they make inroads into the enemy’s country, and carry off 
both families and cattle: the first are sometimes sold to the Europeans: 
as slaves. 

The bullocks on this island are very large and fat, weighing usually 
from 600 to 700 pounds each, and are much valued by the several Zuro- 
pean nations who have settlements in Zndia. They send ships hither ot. 
purpose for them, which they kill and salt upon the island. These. 
bullocks have all a remarkable protuberance, or portion of fat, seated 
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ing about twenty pounds, which in 
in some time in salt. For 


ta. im the extravagant praises given 
indeed to any of the beef of this island ; 
larce, fat and fair to look upon, yet the 
h a peculiar, and to me a very disagre- 
"a very dexterous method of bringing the, 
ow a rope, with a running knot, over the 
sac beast, which the purchaser hath chosen out of 
an! with the same rope drag the victim to a tree, 
of which they take a turn with the rope, and draw the 
it, where it is easily slaughtered by the butcher. The 
mseives never strip off the hide, but feed on that with as 


‘are as on any other part of the beast. The sheep of Mada- 
ae duster very little from the goats, being alike hairy, only their 
feats are somewhat larger. They have necks like a calf, and a tail 
that weizhs at least ten pounds. . 
‘hor at this island, but old Robin 

whom they call 


other of the king of Bufy's people, 
neral; and Captains /-kw Anderson and Fred- 
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they always 
This jance is Ne 
forty yards with gredt exactness, striking the smallest object. Besides 

. this implement of wai, they are commonly masters of a rausket, which 
they ee from Europeans in exchange for cattle ; and this they are always 
sure to keep in the nicest order. I am sorry to say, that the English 
ae requent! ly guilty of great impositions in this kind of traffic by dispo- 
whe, sometne and ill tempered gun barrels among the poor inhabitants, 
bicriten ‘imes lose their lives by the bursting of these pieces. Such 
iniquit us Practices as these must in the end prove injurious to the 
these peered has indeed already made the name of more than one of 
. Madagascarians, x Malgaches the deluded, but hitherto friendly, 
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A general term applied to the inhabitants of that island, 
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They are a civil, good-natured people, but easily provoked, and apt 
to shew their resentment on the least provocation, especially where 
they think themselves injured, or slighted. An instance of this hap- 
pened during our stay among them. A wife of John Anderson came to 
our tents, and purchased a clasp knife of a common sailor; on her 
return home she had the misfortune to drop it; as soon as she discov- 
ered her loss, she ran back inthe greatest anxiety toward our people; 
in her way, she observed a seaman to stoop and take up something 
from the ground, which on her getting up with him, she discovered 
to be her knife, and demanded it as her property. The sailor refusing 
to part with it, she hurried home and acquainted her husband with 
what had happened. Immediately, and in the greatest rage, he com- 
manded his servants and slaves to arm themselves, and at the head of 
them he marched into our camp. Lieutenant Garnac of Abercorn'’s 
regiment, and our other officers on shore, were at dinner in their tent; 
and upon hearing a great uproar, they ran out and discovered John 
Anderson with fifteen other natives, armed with loaded muskets, and 
in violent altercation with our people. It is impossible to describe 
the fury which was visible in Anderson’s countenance. The officers 
being upon the best footing with him, went to him, and desired to 
know the cause of this unbecoming behaviour. He gave them a short 
answer, and in a very peremptory tone demanded the knife. They, in 
return, calmly reasoned with him, and asked him how he could think 
of behaving in so outrageous a manner to his friends. He answered, 
“they were no friends of his, unless they did him justice.” They still went 
on soothing him, but at the same time gave him to understand, that his 
acting in this frantic manner was not only ridiculous, but dangerous to a 
great degree; for had they been as violent as himself, it was next to an 
impossibility that either he or any one of his followers could have 
returned back alive. He replied, ‘shat he would sooner die, than tamsly 
put up with an injury.” At last, with great difficulty, they appeased him, 
prevailed upon him to send back his people, and to enter their tent. 
Here they gave him a dram, and summoned before them the sailor. 
The fellow frankly acknowledged that he had found a knife, and that 
it was very possible it might belong to Anderson’s wife, but that as 
yet he had only her word for it. The woman, in answer to this, 
produced the person from whom she bought it, who proving it to be 
her property, the knife was presently restored, and the affair amicably 
settled to the entire satisfaction of all parties. 

Another characteristic of the Madagascarians is, the very high no- 
tions they entertain of the dignity of their kind; which they carry to 
so great a height, that they are never more sensibly hurt than when 
they think you are treating him with any kind of incivility. We 
met with a striking instance of this, soon after our arrival at 
the island, when the Aing’s pursers made Admiral Watson their first 
visit. At the time these people entered the ship, it happened that 
the admiral was deeply engaged in business; he therefore desired Cap- 
tain Speke (who had been at Madagascar before, and consequently 
was acquainted with most of them) to officiate as his deputy, and 
entertain them in the ward-room till he could wait upon them in 
person. This task Captain Speke executed with the greatest hospi- 
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tality and politeness; but notwithstanding all his endeavours to please, 
in less than twenty minutes they became quite impatient and very 
serious; talked much of going ashore again, and of their king’s dignity 
being greatly hurt by this delay, “zho (they said) was @ great man, 
~ and would be much displeased, when he should be told they had waited so 
long before they had been admitted to an audience of the commodore ;” for 
so they called the admiral not only at his first arrival, but ever after- 
wards, it being a title they had been much accustomed to; nor had 
they before been ever visited by an officer of Mr. Wadson's rank. 
Captain Speke, touched with their complaints, hurried away to the 
admiral, who immediately admitted them into his cabin and made 
Jan happy. Before they took their leave, however, they in very 
K 





in terms gave Mr. Wa/son to understand that unless he made the 
ing of Baba the first visit, no provision of consequence would be 
suffered to be put on board his ships. 
The reader will excuse my giving him another instance of this kind, 
which still more strikingly displays the extreme sensibility of these 
____ ._ islanders, in respect to their king's dignity. Robin Hood (who seemed 
«to act as prime minister, and negotiated most of the king’s concerns 
with our agent victualler) was one day transacting business with 
another gentleman of the squadron, and they happened to differ so 
much about the value of a certain commodity, that high words arose, 
and at length Rodin Hood in the greatest agitation started from the 
ground where he was sitting, and swore that he would immediately 
acquaint the king of Basa with what had passed. Our English gentle- 
man, too much heated with this threat, and the violent altercation 
which had preceded it, unguardedly replied, ‘‘D-n the king of Bada.” 
The eyes of Robin Hood flashed like lightning, and in the most 
violent wrath he retorted, “D-n King George.” At the same instant 
he left the spot, hurrying away towards the Madagascarian cottages. 
Our countryman was soon struck with the impropriety of his beha- 
viour, followed and overtook the disputant, and having made all proper 
concessions, the affair was happily terminated. 
Most of the natives near this bay, speak as much broken English 
«as enables them to exchange their cattle, poultry, milk, fruit, rice, salt, 
purslain, potatoes, yams, fish, lances and shells, for our muskets, 
powder, bullets, flints, clouties (which include handkerchiefs and linen 
of all sorts) beads, iron-pots, etc. Silver is in great esteem with them ; 
«they call it Afanila, and make it into bracelets for their wives: they 
+ pay but little regard to gold; if you offer it to them at the same time 
with silver, they never hesitate to prefer the latter. 
On the right hand as you enter the bay, lives one Prince William; he 
is related, and tributary, to the king, yet in most cases acts as an 
independant prince; and is always sure to use his utmost endeavours 
with the officers of the ships that touch there, to pitch their tents on 
his side of the country, and to buy their provisions of him, instead of 
the king or his subjects. In this prince’s territories, not far distant 
from the sea, are the remains of a fort, built by Avery the pirate. 


(Zo be concluded in our next.) 
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ROADS AND RAILWAYS IN MADAGASCAR. 


Pes last number of the ANNUAL we gave some account of the great 

improvements effected by the French authorities in the means of commu- 
nication throughout the country, and also of the great changes made in the 
streets of the Capital. This work has gone on unremittingly during the 
past year, and in Antananarivo some additional roads have been construct- 
ed, which have greatly conduced to the convenience of all who go about 
the city. One of these new roads is that to Ambdhipdtsy, the southern 
extremity of the ridge on which the Capital is built. Instead of the old route, 


climbing the very highest point of the hill by steep and difficult ascents, 
and by a very narrow path, an excellent broad road has been engineered 


along the western side of the hill, with very gentle gradients, and along 


A gteat change has been made in the Zoma market of ital. 
petty traders haye mostly been removed into the level piled eR alakaiy® 
while the old market-place is being transformed into'a handsome ‘blac ; 
the great slopes are being sodded, and broad staircases ging woos frond 
Ie 


central provinces, perhaps the most important of all the n tes 
ew routes is ¢j 


will remember the old route up the long slo) 

the edge of the upper plateau—a severe fs tes 
also the deep and rugged gorge of the Mandrak. of 
and its rushing stream and picturesque rocks 






hich 


the steep Angavo ascent wii be avoided, as well as the precipitous 
Path 


down into the Mandraka valley and out of it again, The new ro; 
¢ ute 


and follows the stream to a great extent, th i 
! 0 , thus 

and romantic scenery, hitherto unknown fo Europeans.” Very ay ocautiful 
a P Cuttings 


and 25 centimes pay per day, as well as occaci H mes of rice, 
camps are formed, containing large barack houses Beer eeepc, Eleven 
and 16 feet wide.’ At three of these camps hospitals are. conc d tet ong 
being under the superintendance of a colonial physician, sseererre’? these 
doctors. These ‘sanitary arrangements appear to have eon by native 
satisfactory results, as fat as the cold season has been vapor need, Most 
being only ten in number during these months, out of so00 workpeces ath 

» And 
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we, as Christian missionaries, are especially glad to see that the Sundays are 
not made working days, but are “‘consacrés au repos.” O si sic omnes | 

“The most difficult part of the route is in the very gorges of the Mandraka, 
above the last cataract by which the torrent precipitates itself into the Asa- 
betsy plain. At this point the route traverses a perpendicular cliff and must 
be carried by a cutting on its face for-nearly 660 feet in length. In order 
to mark out the line of road at this place, the officers were obliged to have 
themselves suspended by ropes ; and even this did not prevent one of them, 
Captain Mouneyres, from slipping down the slope for some 40 or sofeet. Had 
it not been for the thick bushy vegetation in which he was caught, he must 
have been dashed into the torrent below. 

“This cliff having been passed, the line of road becomes more easy, and 
from thence, until it arrives at the level of the plain, it presents only ordinary 
conditions. It continues to wind along the river and with it passes the ridge 
of Ifddy, which is thus passed without any ascent or descent.” (Up till now 
this ridge was traversed by a very steep road up and down its eastern and 
western sides.) 

The other important public work commenced during this year is the conclu- 
sion of an agreement for making a railway from the east coast to the Capital. 





. This is to commence at Andévoranto, the point where the route from Tama- 


tave to Imerina leaves the coast and turns inland. For the present at least, 
the communication between this point and Tamatave, about 60 miles, is to be 
made chiefly by water : the chain of coast lagoons are to be connécted by ca- 
nals, so as to make a continuous waterway, and a service of small steamers will 
take passengers from the terminus at Andevoranto to Hivéndrona, from which a 
tramway will conduct passengers to Tamatave. The railway is to be of narrow 
guage, not exceeding one metre between the rails. The rates to be paid for 
Passengers are to be so centimes per kilometre for first class, 30 centimes for 
second class, and centimes 20 for third class. We believe the works are already 
commenced, at the coast end of the line, so that before many years have elap- 
\sed; the snort of the “iron horse” will be heard among the hills and valleys of 
Central Madagascar.— JAMES SIBREE, ED. 


VARIETIES. 


‘What is the Capital of Madagascar }— Whilst Sir Charles Wood was at the 
Admiralty a gentleman complained to the Board of the hardship of his son 
being rejected at the examination for a naval cadetship because he did _not 
know the capital of Madagascar. Sir Charles Wood, turning to the First 
Sea Lord, said, ‘I am sure I don’t know what it is called, do you?” He did 
not, neither did any of the Naval Lords. Sir Charles then turned to Mr. 
Phinn, Q.C., Permanent Secretary, and said “You are a first-class man; 

erhaps you can tell us ?”’ But he, too, was obliged to reply in the negative. 
Br Francis Beaufort, the hydrographer of the Admiralty, was then requested 
to step into the board-room. Upon the question being put to him, he looked 
very embarrassed, and said he would make inquiries; but no one in his 
department could tell him. Some half-hour afterwards a sctap of paper 
was handed to me (says Sir John H. Briggs) with the word ‘Antananarivo,’ 
the information being privately furnished by Sir Roderick Murchison. The 
Board was greatly amused at the circumstance, and Sir Charles said, ““Tele- 
graph instantly for that boy’s immediate admission, for it would be too 
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bad to refuse it because he did not know that which the’Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, the secretary, and the hydrographer himself were unable to answer.” 
From a London newspaper. 


_ _ OBITUARY.— Bey. J, Wills.—We much regret to have to record here the 
death of our old friend and brother missionary, the Rev. James Wills, which 
occurred on May 30, 1898, only four days after his arrival in England. Mr. 
Wills took much interest in this magazine, and frequently contributed i 
formation-on points connected with natural history, in which he took great 
delight. From specimens of the different species of Roller found in this 
country sent by Mr. Wills to England, Mr. H. Dresser was able to give the 
plates which illustrate the Madagascar forms of that family of birds ia his 
fine monograph of the Coractide; and Mr. Wills was the first to describe 
their habits (see ANNUAL Vol. V., pp. 379, 465). Mr. Wills was a faithful 
and earnest missionary and worked hard in a variety of ways for the Mala- 
gasy ; for many years he was secretary of the Congregational Union of Imé- 
rina; for some time he edited the magazine Zeny Soa; and several books 
in Malagasy of standard and permanent value came from his pen. — J. S. (ED.) 


The Population of Imerina, and measures for Increasing it.—In the number of 
the Fournal officiel for 23rd June 1898, a very full paper from the pen of His 
Excellency General Gallieniis given, in which the above subject is thoroughly 
discussed. A few particulars from this paper will be interesting to our readers. 

The first matter noticed is the small amount of the population of Madagas- 
car compared with the great extent of the island, there being probably only 6.6 
inhabitants toa square kilometre. The next point is, that the Hova race 
appears to be the only one capable of furnishing the population of the future 
and sufficient manual labour. ‘‘In one word, it is the Hova race which is the 
superior one of Madagascar, the one which, by its commercial instincts, its 
desire for comfort and its love of gain, andits ability to work, is destined to 
spread itself more and more'over the entire island, to absorb the otherjpeoples, 
and to give our colonists intelligent and trained assistants, if we take 
all the necessary measures to encourage the development of this population.’’ 
According to the most recent statistics, che Aopulation of Imerina is com- 
posed of the following elements:—men, 220,000; women, 280,000 ; chil- 
dren, 280,'000 ; total, 780,000. It must be remembered that the insurrec- 
tion, which desolated’ So many parts of the province for so long, greatly 
increased the mortality and diminished the births. The emancipation of 
the slaves also probably tended in the same direction, from the slave child- 
ren suddenly losing the care which been had given tothem in their masters’ 
homes. [It must be kept in mind also that a large number of slaves 
left Imerina after obtaining their freedom, and went away to distant provin- 








ces, from which they or their fathers had ‘originally come; so that the pre- - 


sent population of the province must be considerably less than it was four or 
five years ago.] In order to promote the fecundity of the Hova race, which 
seems an undoubted fact in the past, the General proposes to use a number 
of different measures ; and these he groups under five heads, as follows :— 
(*)legal.(*)administrative,(*)hygienic,(*)political, and(*)fiscal. 

1. Under the heading of /egad measures, the following are noted: the 
encouragement of legal marriage; the enforcement of fines for divorce ; 
the abolition of any obstacles to marriage between different tribes or castes ; 
the continuance of the old native custom that the property of those dying 
without leaving children, either real or adopted, reverts.to the State ; * and the 
strict application of punishment to all concerned in producing abortion. 

2. In describing administrative measures,it is pointed out that owing to the 
abolition of slavery, large numbers of those who used to work their owners’ rice- 


fields and plantations have now been freed from such work, and have adopt- - 





* See M. Grandidier's paper, ani, p, 231. 
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ed the calling of porters, thus causing much difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
agricultural labour. Owing to the rapid formation of roads practicable for 
carriages, porters’ work will gradually be less needed; and it will be 
desirable to increase the number of natives who hold land. In all cases, 
however, holders must be obliged to cultivate. Other measures proposed are 
these : all men legally married and who have five children will be exempted 
from government work ‘Arestation) : young Hovas legally married and the 
fathers of one child will be exempted from military service ; instruction will be 
given at the public charges, or a situation will be provided, for one child of 
every family numbering +cven children. Measures will be taken for the protec- 
tion and maintenance of children who have been abandoned and those who 
are orphans, and for the teaching of such children various handicrafts ; for 
the distribution of relief to children of the extremely poor, and for the encour- 
agement of orphanages, ctc. 

Under the heading of Aygienic and medical measures, it is noticed 
that notwithstanding the efforts of the various missions, the laws of health 
are still very imperfectly understood by the Malagasy, especially as shown by 
their non-use of warm clothing in the cold season of the year, the want of 
sanitary arrangements, and the prevalence of certain diseases. The causes 
of sterility, and of the high rate of infant mortality, are pointed out, as well as 
remedies for this in the spreading of medical knowledge, and the formation of 
hospitals, dispensaries, and medical schools. Drunkenness should be severe- 
ly punished ; and it is necessary that popular and simple tracts on medicine 
and hygiene should be prepared and widely circulated among the people. * 

4. Political measures. Under this head the General proposes to insti- 
tute an annual Children’s Fete, to be held in the month of April, at which 
honour will be given to those who have large families (fankalazina ny maro 
Fara); and when there will be games, prizes, distribution of presents of 
money and cloth, etc., and the parents will be given prominent positions. 
It is also proposed that certain certificates and marks of honour should be 
awarded to both fathers and mothers of large families. It appears that 
children’s annual fetes, of the kind here proposed, are already a usage in the 
French colonies of Indo-China, and, it is said, with excellent results. 

5. Fiscal measures. The chief proposal under this head is the imposi- 








. tion of a tax upon all unmarried men who have passed the age of 25 years, 


and upon unmarried women who have passed the age of 21 years.—J.S.(ED.) 





On this subject we beg most respectfully to make a slight criticism on His Excellency’s 
remarks as to the small results following missionary work in the teaching of sanitary laws, etc. 
Those of us who have been acquainted with Madagascar for more than thirty years can see 
very great improvement in theserespects, when we compare the state of the people then—as 
regards the uso of suitable clothing, such as flannel and other warm material, and in clean. 
liness, improved houses, the willingness to use European medicine and treatment, etc.— 
with what they are nvw, admitting, of course, how much need there still is for improvement 
in all these respects. We would also point out that up to the year 1895 all the medical and 
surgical aid given to the people, the building of hospitals and dispensaries, the training of 
native doctors, and the preparation of medical literature—all this was the work of the Protes- 
tant missionary societies, Popular little books, such as the General wishes to see circulated, 
were prepared by Dr. A. Davidson, and were widely diffused among the Malagasy; and 
more elaborate and scientific books, for medical students and native doctors, were also prepa~ 
ted by him and by Dr. For, and are still greatly valued. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


Silk from Madagascar Spiders.—Every unpleasant-looking animal appears 
to ignorant people to have no right to anything but to be crushed under 
their feet; and it is only because it is ugly that this is the ordinary 
fate of the spider. It merits, however, greater consideration ; those who 
understand its history know well what wonderful instincts come into play in 
its fight for life, how brave it is, how patient, and how devoted to its off- 


spring, and how useful it is to man by ridding him of a crowd of noxious * 


insects, without remembering the silk produced by its spinnerets, which could, 
by proper arrangements, be economically employed and become the basis of 
a remuncrative industry. 

The greater part of the species of spiders produce in abundance a silky 
thread, of which they form a cocoon for their eggs, or with which they 
weave a net which is employed to catch the insects on which they feed. 
The idea of not leaving unutilized a natural product which is so widely 
spread has at different times, and especially quite recently, led some 
naturalists to make attempts to employ the silk of the spider. 

One of the best known of these attempts was that of Bon, the first presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of Montpellier, who, at the commence- 
ment of the last century, presented to the Academy of Sciences some 
specimens of material made from spiders’ silk ; this silk was produced by 
some of the species common in the south of France. 

Some years ago, an English merchant, Mr. Rolf, renewed the experiment 
of president Bon, with the Efeira diadema. Having observed that this 
species gave out its thread quickly when it was wound, he collected this 
thread’ona slender spindle revolving ata speed of about 50 metres a 
minute ; he found that the spider could furnish its thread without intermis- 
sion during from three to five minutes. He was able to present to the 
London Society of Arts a specimen of sitk spun in less than two hours by 22 
spiders, and measuring not less than 6000 metres. 

Notwithstanding this fair measure of success, the experiment stopped 
there, which would lead one to suppose that it is impossible to obtain from 
the Diadem Epeira a sufficient quantity of silk to make it a commercial 
success. As for the president Bon, he did not persevere with his attempts, 
and he confined himself to showing the importance ot the question, without 
entering into the unknown conditions which might prevent the complete 
solution of the problem. 

Reaumur, who was directed by the Academy to examine the specimens 
which had been presented to them, while giving his full approbation to the 
experiment, showed clearly the difficulties there would be in’ carrying them 
out on a large scale, owing to the probable paucity of native cucoons. But 
at the same time he pointed out the means of avoiding the difficulty: 
“Perhaps spiders may be found which give more silk than those which are 
commonly seen in this country.” 

The chief difficulty of the question may be thus stated: if one wishes to 
come to a solution of the problem, one must seek for foreign species which 
are sufficiently prolific, and of which numerous individuals could be subject- 
ed to a kind of domestication, so as to furnish the silk in abundance, Mi 
Natalis Rondot has pointed out two which fulfil the requisite condition: 
viz. Hfeira socialis, of Paraguay and the Argentine Republic, and 
Nephilengys malabariensts, which is found in India, China, Borneo, Aus- 
tralia, andon the west coast of Africa. Another species, of the Chinese 
province of Yun-Nan, is shown: by M. Francis Garnier to produce a very 
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firm thread, which enters, at least in part, into the fabrication of the mate- 
rial known under the name of song hey fouan ése, or ‘satin of the eastern 
seas." 

If we name the one about to be mentioned last of all, it is in some sort to 
place it beyond question in the first rank of spiders able to funish silk which 
can be utilized, viz. the Nephila madagascariensis, ot Madagascar Epeira, 
which the Hova commonly ‘call halal | (ie. great spider), or falhala (i.e. 
‘spinning spider’).* The honour of having clearly shown the valuable 
qualities of the Aa/abé belongs to Pére P. Camboué, a Roman Catholic 
missionary at Antananarivo, and a distinguished naturalist, whose research- 
es have been carried on for several years, and who, thanks to his perseve- 
rance, has been able to bring the problem to the point where its practical 
application is only a question of careful attention to details. 

The first attempts of Pére Camboué with regard to the employment of the 
silk of this large species were directed to the combination and winding of 
the silk from the egg-bearing cocoons; he then applied himself to finding 
out the methods suitable for obtaining the thread directly from the spinnerets, 
as supplied by them, by help of a winding apparatus [a sketch of this is 
given in one of the illustrations]. 

A full account of these interesting experiments has appeared in the 
Bulletin de la Société @ Acclimitation of the 28 March 1892, the principal 
result of which is the certainty that one can obtain from the Aadadé a con- 
tinuous thread of considerable length. Having taken on their nets five 
females, which he fixed in little boxes so as to leave the abdomen only pro- 
truding, Pére Camboué obtained from these spiders respectively 100, 100, 
84, 500, and 60 metres of thread. This was a comparatively small quantity ; 
but, having ascertained that the production of the silk is much more abun- 
dant with the females which have have laid their eggs, he had recourse 
to other specimens which fulfilled this requirement. From six spiders put 
into the boxes after laying he was able to obtain these quantities: from the 
first, 1900 metres in 10 days; from the second, 1300 metres in 7 days; from 
the third and fourth, 4oo metres in 6 days; from the fifth, 1300 metres in 11 
days ; lastly, from the sixth, 4000 metres in 27 days. 

The principal quality of the silk of the Madagascar Epeira is the union of 
extreme fineness with considerable strength. Comparison has been made 
by the ‘Laboratoire d'études de la Soie,’ at Lyons, between this silk and 
that furnished by the silkworm from different localities; 6 threads of the 
silkworm were compared with 12 threads of spider silk. Thus tested, the 
elasticity and the tenacity of the two have been found to be equal, the 
diameter of the thread of the spider silk being 0,065, and that of the 
naturalized French silk being 0,315. 

The breeding of this valuable spider presents a possible source of great 
profit, and one cannot too much welcome the efforts made to advance along 
the road which Pére Camboué has opened up. In Madagascar, the habi- 
tat of this Epeira, efforts made on a large scale would certainly have all 
the conditions of success. All observers unite in saying that the haladé 
is very prolific and very sociable in its habits; and Pére Camboué considers 
that it would be possible to establish, either in the open air, or under cover, 
nurseries of silk-giving spiders, of which the cocoons could be utilized, as 
well as the silk drawn directly from the spinnerets. 

It would be perhaps more difficult to acclimatize in Europe a spider of 
the tropics, which, accustomed in its native country to find abundant prey, 
might be restricted in our climate to a comparative scarcity, harmful to 
its health and to the proper and usual functions of its spinnerets. In fact, 





* It is also called mampitahady, i.e, ‘fosse crosscr’, because it stretches its strong cords 
we the fosses which defend the ancient villages and homesteads,—ED, 
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the attempts at acclimatization made in our own country have not, up to 
the present, given the hoped-for results ; but it is possible that the obstacles 
may be due to wrong. conditions of feeding or of arrangement. However 
that may be, it is to France that the honour belongs of making the first 
efforts to furnish industry with a silk hitherto unemployed. France has 
then the duty of persevering in this path, and should not forsake it, unless, 
after thaving made every effort to secure it, success does not follow the 
attempts made to this end.*—Zranslated from the French of A. ACLOQUE, 
in ‘La Nature,’ No. 1320, 17 Sept. 1898, by J.S. (ED 

The Aldabra Tortoise at the Zoo.—The Sgectafor contains an amusing article 
on the giant tortoise which Mr. Walter Rothschild has purchased for this 
country, and which is now installed at the Zoo. Mr. Walter Rothschild is 
one of the best known zoological collectors in the world; his father's park 
at Tring, with its kangaroos and other strange creatures, is a zoological 

arden in itself. The tortoise is a most valuable gift, for it is the oldest 
living creature in the world. ‘It is one of the giant tortoises of Aldabra, 
sufficiently remarkable for its size, for it weighs a quarter of a ton, but 
-even more remarkable from the record of its age.” It is known to have 
lived at least one hundred and fifty years. In 1810, when the island of 
Mauritius was ceded to Great Britain by France, this tortoise was mention- 
ed in the treaty. No one can tell how long it lived before its transpor- 
tation to Mauritius. Its prospects of longevity are excellent, for, as the 
writer in the Sgecfafor reminds us, there is hardly any way in which it 
could be killed. Its structure saves it from the wearing process involved 
in ordinary breathing. The lucky tortoise can go a long while without food, 
_ suffering no perceptible inconvenience, He leads a quiet life, never fights, 
never gets out of temper, but peacefully dreams his years away. Young 
tortoises often become the prey of eagles, which carry them up to heights 
and dash them down on rocks, thereby smashing their shell, But when a 
tortoise weighs a quarter of a ton, its death can only take place by accident, 
such as falling over a precipice. The new inhabitant of the Zoo may see 
the twentieth century out and several centuries after it. He and Macaulay’s 
New Zealander may mourn together over the ruins of London. 

[It may not be superfluous to remind our readers that Aldabra is the name 
of a small group of islands, enclosed within one reef, and situated about 260 
miles to the north-west of the extreme northern point of Madagascar. The 
islands belong to England, but are uninhabited and are of little value. 
Their chief point of interest is their being the home of these gigantic tor- 
toises.—ED. 


Silk-producing Moths of Madagascar.—Captain Thévenin, of the French army 
of occupation, supplies, in the Yourmal officiel of April 10, 1897, the follow- 
ing particulars :— 

‘There exist in this country two kinds of silkworms, the /indib? (Jandy, 
silk, Je, large), an indigenous moth (40méyx), which lives in a wild state, 
and the Zandzkely (Aely, little), introduced by Europeans. The caterpillars 
of the one are called #animainty, and those of the other fanirdvo (¢any, 
earth, mainty, black, vdzo, white). The Zandibe feeds upon the amberivatry 
or pigeon-pea (Cayanus indicus), a shrub which grows in the manioc planta- 
tions. This plant, at the period of its full development, attains a height of 








‘* In the original article from which the foregoing has been translated, three illustrations 
are given: the first shows several examples of spider cocoons; the second shows tho female 
Epeira on its web ; the body of the spider is 2 inches long, and the legs cover a spaco of 54 
inches ; a little way off is the male spider, a most minute creature, compared with his giant 
spouse, for he is only about 4 an inch long, and his legs cover only 13 inch space. It is said 

he is often gobbled up by his amiable partner. Tho third illustration show 
spinning machine for proparing the silk direct from the spinnerets of the Epeira,—ED. 
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about six feet; its leaves appear twice every year, and its culture requires 
no care. The seeds of the amberivatry are eaten by the Malagasy, and the 
leaves afford a green dye for cotton. 

When it has reached its full size, the caterpillar of the /andzbe measures 
about three inches, its colour is dark, spotted with yellow, the under side 
being covered with brown hair. The natives cannot give any information as 
to the time or the duration of its metamorphoses : but the following changes 
have been carefully noted and succeed each other in the following orde: 

Time of laying ofeggs ... March Duration of the moth....15 days 

Duration ye 15 days Colour ....... . 1. grey 

Formatioi 1 B do. Colour of the cocoon greyisl 

Chrysalis. ...... + see month 

The silk from the cocoon is very strong and is used in the making of Bé- 
tsiléo Zambas, and for the material which they use for wrapping up the dead. 
The cocoons are also sent to Antananarivo, where they sell at 2000 for the 
weight of a five-franc piece. The /avdibe is found all over the districts of 
Andramasina and Ambdhitromby ; the natives do not know of any disease 
attacking this caterpillar. 


Dolphins and Whales and Malagasy Fishers. — ‘The little species ot 
Dolphin called Delphinus sao is not rare in Madagascar seas, whete 
it is often seen leaping, plunging and swimming with astonishing skill and 
in large shoals. These animals love to putsue the flying-fish, and they 
display in this chase extraordinary swiftness. The Malagasy, who are 
known to be excellent harpooners, hunt the Dolphins in the open sea in 
their light canoes. They follow the chase because of the oi which they 
obtain from these animals; and they also eat with relish certain 
portions of them. I never had the good fortune to obtain either the skin or 
even askull of this species, because the harpooners remove the flesh 
from those that they catch and throw overboard the rest, which has no 
further value for them and only encumbers their canoes. 

“The whale (Balena australis) and the Cachelot-whale (Physeter macro- 
cephalus) coming from the southern seas, frequent also at times the coasts 
of the great African island; ascending the Mozambique Channel mostly. 
It is chiefly the American whalers who practise the whale fishing in these 
regions. The Malagasy do not often dare to attack either species, especi- 
ally the true whale, but they like the flesh of the latter. The harpooner who 
has had the good fortune to kill a whale is considered an important person- 
age; in the evening the young girls celebrate his courage and kindle 
bonfires, by the light of which they dance and sing in his praise.""—From 
Pollen and Van Dam's ‘Recherches sur la Faune de Madagascar et ses 
Dependances.” 

Ona Genus of Frogs peculiar to Madagascar.—I have hitherto associated with 
Rana a number of species previously referred to Limmnodytes or Hylora- 
na, a group of frogs which they closcly resemble externally, but from which 
they differ in a character first pointed out by Peters in other Batrachians 
of the same family, viz. the presence of an additional ossification between the 
distal and proximal phalanges,—the existence of which 1 was not aware of 
at the time I published my ‘Ca/a/ogue’ in 1882. As these frogs cannot be 
referred to the genus Rhacophorus, on account of their T- shaped distal 
phalanges, I propose to establish for them anew genus, to be called Man¢z- 
dactylus. Many of the species possess, at least in tt ie sex, the curious 
femoral glands to which I have previously called attention. 

This genus contains numergus species, of which a list is appended. 

. - MANTIDACTYLUS. 
Pupil horizgatal. Tongue free and deeply notched behind. Vomerine 
7 teeth. Tympanum distinct or hidden. Fingers free; toes webbed, separa- 
ted by wed. Omosternum and sternum with a bony style. A small ossifica- 
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tion between the proximal phalanx and the distal, which is T-shaped. Hab, 
Madagascar. 


1. M. guttulatus, Blgr. 1881. 9. AL. albofrenatus, F. Mul. 1892. 
2. M. ulcerosus, Bttgr. 1880. 10. AL. Cowanti, Blgr. 1882. 

3. Af. curtus, Blgt. 1882. 11. AL, inaudax, Peracca, 1893. 
4. M. betsileanus, Blgr. 1882. 12. Mf. opiparis, Peracca, 1893. 

5. AM, biforus, Blgr, 1889. 13. AL e@rumnalis, Peracca, 1893. 
8. At. redimitus, Bigr. 1889. 14. AL pliciferus, Bigr. 1882. 

7. M. flavicrus, Blgt. 1889. 15. Af. asper, Blgr. 1882. 

8. Me lugubris, A. Dum, 1853. 


(femoralis, Blgr. 1882). 
The genus Rana is represented in Madagascar by 2. /abrosa, Cope, R. 
mascareniensis, D. et B., and RX. madagascariensis, A. Dum.—Ann, and 
Mag. Nat. Hist., ser. 6, vol. xv., May 1895; G. A. BOULENGER, F.R.S, 


Two new Frogs obtained in Madagascar by Dr. Forsyth Major.— (1) Mantidac- 
tylus Mazori; closely allied to AZ. curtus, Blgr., but snout much longer, 
acutely pointed, and very strongly projecting beyond the mouth. Head 
longer than broad, flat above, sides nearly vertical; first finger considerabl 
shorter than second; disks of fingers and toes small but well developed, 
From snout to vent 47 millim. Two female specimens from Ivdhimanitra.— 
(2). Rhacophorus Peracce ; head as long as broad; snout rounded, not 
projecting ; fingers with rudimentary web, disks large; toes half-webbed, 
with smaller disks. From snout to vent 33 millim. A single specimen 
from Ivohimanitra.—A x. and Mag. Nat. Hist., ser. 6, vol. xviii., Nov. 
1896 ; G. A, BOULENGER, F.R.S. 


A new species of Muridew from Madagascar. — Mons. E. Bastard has discovered 
to the south of the Mangéky River, between Midingy and Ihdsy, a small 
Rodent unknown to naturalists, and distinct both specifically and generically 
from all those which have been noticed in Madagascar. We shall give it the 
name of Macrotarsomys Bastard: in order to indicate at the same time 
its most remarkable external characteristics, and the name of the traveller 
to whom we owe this interesting species. The animal, in the general form 
of its body, resembles some species of Hesferomys. The head and the body 
are clothed above with rather long and soft fur, of a slaty colour at the base 
of the hairs and yellowish brown at their extremities. This coat is much 
like that of the Gerdz//us vilidus (Boc.), inhabiting Angola and the Congo. 
The foot is remarkable for the lengthening of the tarsial portion, showing 
that this animalmust be able to leap with great agility. The tail is 
remarkably long, slender, and bare ; in its greater portion it is scaly like that 
of the Rats, but, towards its extremity it is furnished with some brown hairs, 
forming at the tip a sort of small brush. The dimensions of the ears, the 
conformation of the hind paws and of the tail separate it distinctly from 
Brachyuromys, Brachytarsomys, Nesomys, and Hallomys of Madagascar ; 
the paws of AyZogoemys ate much stronger, and the tailis thicker and 
shorter. Zvurus is easily distinguished from this new Rodent by the 
shorter tarsial portion of the foot, the hairy clothing of the tail, and the form 
ofthe teeth. Length of head and body, go millim. ; of tail to end of hairs, 
120 m. ; ofear, 19 m.; of foot without claws, 23 m.— Bull. Mus. Hist. Nat., 
No. 4, p. 179, 1898; A. MILNE-EDWARDS and GUILLAUME GRANDIDIER." 















* In the throe preceding articles the technical descriptions are abridged, as being some- 
what dry and uninteresting to the general reader, —ED. 
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New Books on Madagascar. — Ze. 
ments de Malgache, pat G. MON- 
DAIN. Zraduction et adaptation 
Srancaise de la Méthode Richard- 
son; pp. 100 8vo, 1898; L.M.S. 
Press, Antananarivo.—/nfroduction 
sommaire a U'ttude de la Langue 
malgache ; ouvrage traduit dean- 

dais avec U'autortsation de l’auteur 

'W. E. Cousins, de la Société des 
Missions de Londres, Maitre es arts 
de l'Université d'Oxford), par E. 
DAURAND-ForGuES, Avocat-géné- 
ral a la Cour d’appel de Saigon; pp. 
99, 8vo, 1898; L.M.S. Press: An- 
tananarivo.—Chez les Hova. Au 
Pays rouge; Paris: 1898; pp. 

32, 8vo; par JEAN CAROL.— A 
Padagascar. Hier et Aujourd- 
hui; Paris: 1898, pp. 210, 12mo0; 
par MpME. ELISEE ESCANDE. — 
Historique des tiles sous protectora: 
Madagascar, lacs et fleuves; Tar- 
bes: 1894; pp. 182.—Le Commerce 
et la Colontsation & Madagascar ; 
Paris: pp. 381; parG. FoucARD.— 
Carnet de campagne en Madagas- 
car; Paris: 1897; par_Lizut-Cor. 
J. D. LENTONNET. ~ Ostafrikanis- 
then Insein; Berlin: 1898; by C. 
KELLER.— Etienne de Flacourt et les 
origines de la Colonisation fran- 

aise & Madagascar, 1648-1661 ; 
aris: 1898 ; pp. 322, 8vo; par A. 
MALOTET.— Un memotre inéait dela 
Haye (1671); par H. FROIDEVAUX. 
—Rectts malgaches, par CH. SE- 
GARD. — Considérations santtaires 
sur Lexpédition de Madagascar ; 
1898; par C. A. Renaup. — Le 
Génie Madagascar ; 1898; pat le 
Cre. LEGRAND. — Prodome de la 
flore bryologique de Madagascar 
‘et des Comores ; 18973 pp- 296. 4to ; 
par F, RENAULD.—Un Parisien @ 
Madagascar : aventures et impres 
sions ‘de voyage; Paris: 18985 pp. 
365, to; ouvrage illustré de 138 gra- 
vures; par ETIENNE GROSCLAUDE. 
The following portion of M.A.Gran- 
didier’s great work on Madagascar 
has been isstted during the past year: 








a, 





Histoire des Mousses, fasc. 2de de I’ 
Atlas par F. RENAULD ; 32 planches. 
‘Works published by the French Gov- 
ernment. - Three works containing 
much infarmation about this island 
and about the Malagasy people must 
have more than a meremention oftheir 
titles; these are (1) the Annuaire de 
Madagascar et Dipendances, An- 
née 1898. Tananative: Imprimerie 
officielle ; pp. 588, large 8vo, This 
is a very complete and carefully ar- 
ranged hand-book to this French 
colony, and gives the fullest parti- 
culars about all officials of Govern- 
ment, trade, productions, etc., etc. 
It is indispensible to all engaged in 
business or in any public capacity. 

(2) The second of these works is a 
monthly magazine entitled: Colonie 
de Madagascar. Notes, Reconnats- 
sances et Explorations, Revue 
mensuelle; about 92 pages, large 
8vo. This magazine was commenced 
towards the latter part of 1897, and, 
as its title shows, is chiefly a record 
of the explorations and researches 
made by French military officers sta- 
tioned in various parts of the island. 
These are frequently illustrated by 
lithographic maps and itineraries. 
Besides these, there are numerous 
essays on all kinds of subjects con- 
nected with the country, its topo- 
graphy, geology, and natural produc- 
tions, and on the language, customs, 
history, and superstitions of the 
different tribes. It is, in fact, a 
storehouse of information of every 
sort with regard to this country and 
its various peoples. We believe the 
origination of this valuable and _in- 
teresting publication is due to His 
Excellency General Gallieni. Any 
future historian of Madagascar will 
be sure to draw largely from the 
numbers of this magazine. 

(3) Hardly less useful to those who 
wish to know about Madagascar 
and its people are the tri-weekly 
issues of the Journal officiel, 
published by the authorities here. 
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While a large riiea’e of its 
space is necessarily filled by gover- 
nment notices, laws, regulations, 
and news, it also constantly con- 
tains reports by French officers 
and other functionaries, with inte- 
resting information about the pro- 
ductions and resources of the island, 
and the history and customs of the 
inhabitants. Books of standard and 
permanent value might be compiled 
from the facts contained in the issues 
of this journal for the last three years. 


Weare glad to acknowledge the 
receipt of a copy of the thesis written 
by DR. RAJONAH for his degree of 
Doctor of Medicine at the University 
of Paris ; this is entitled : ‘Contrib 
ties, a etude des Pneumonokonio- 

LRP. 7 , 8vo. As far as we can 
oe y glancing through its pages, 
this appears to be a scholarly com- 
pendium of the most recent research- 
es on the diseases induced by the 
presence of dust of various kinds in 
the lungs. It is another proof, were 
any such needed, of the mental abil- 
ity of the Hova Malagasy who have 
had the benefit of Euro; 

Papers and Pamphl 
ete.—‘‘L’Agriculture 4 Diégo-Sua- 
rez; Rev. Fr. des Etrang. et des 
Colonies, t. xiv. pp. 489, 490.—CH. 
ALLNAD: ‘‘La Colonie frangaise de 
Diégo-Suarez: Comptes rendus de 
7a Soc. Geogr. de Paris ; 1897 (?).— 
A. MILNE-EDWARDS et GUILLAUME 
GRANDIDIER: Description d’une 
Espéce nouvelle de Muridé provenant 
de Madagascar ;" Bull. Mus. Hist. 
Nat., No. é P- 179, 1898; 2 illus- 
trations. — GUILLAUME — GRANDI- 
DIER: ‘Histoire de la fondation du 
Royaume Bétsimisaraka ;” Budd. du 
Com. de Madr., Juin 1898,'pp. 12.— 
A. ACLOQUE: ‘‘La Soie d’ Araignée”’ 
[de Madagascar] La Nature, No. 
1320, 17 Sept. 1828, pp. 248 - 250, 
3 illust.—BIENAIME: ‘‘Note sur le 
Cyclone du 28 Avril 1894 A Madagas- 
car; Ann. Hydrog., vol. xvi, pp. 
133) 134-— CABARET: ‘‘Le Com- 
merce de Madagascar ;” Budd. Soc. 
Géogr. Com., vol. xvi. pp. 558— 
562.—‘‘Le Climat de Madagascar ;”” 
Rev. Sct., vol. ii, 763, 764.—PERE 











E. CoLin: ‘L'Observatoire de Ta- 
nanarive;’’ Evudes relig., phil., hist., 
et Lit, vol. \xii, pp. 642-660; also, 
“Travaux 4 Madagascar en’ 1892; 
Comptes rendus de l’ Acad. Sci., vol. 
exviil, - pp. 510-514, 570—573.— 
MARCEL Dubos: “Mission Emile 
Gautier & Madagascar ;” Ann. de 
Géogr., vol. iii. ~G. FOUCARD: 
“La Colonisation 4 Madagascar :” 
Trans. xiit.me Congris Nation. des 
Soc. Géogr., Lille: pp. 118—155.— 
D. GAUDEFROY: ‘‘Les Tribus Mu- 
sulmanes de Madagascar ;"” Rev. de 
Géogr., vol. xxxv, pp. 416-420.— 
P. GUERNET: ‘‘L’Imerina, la Pro. 
vince centrale de Madagascar ;” 
Bull. Soc. Géogr. Normande, t. 
xvi.—A. JULLY: ‘Madagascar: le 
Pays et ‘ses Ressources, les Habi- 
tants et leur Aptitudes ;”” Bull. Soc. 
Géogr. Com. t. xvi.—J.B.P. ; “Ma: 
dagascar: la Question de 
relig., phil., hist, et litt, 
H.HEIZMANN, ‘Reise in der ostafti- 
kainischen Inselwelt;”” Geogr. Nach- 
richten, Basel: Band 10.—EMIL 
UNG : “Frankreichs Besitzungen im 
indischen Ozean;” Deutsche Run- 
dschau f. Geogr. Statistik; Wien: 
Band 16. — ‘Madagascar, Oster- 
‘Monatschrift f. Orient; 
Wien: Bandzo.—Von V.: “‘Madaga- 
scar. die neuen franzés Forschungen 
auf—Besson bei den Tanala ; Douliot 
em der Westkuste;’’ Globus: Braun- 
schweig: Band 65.—H. MAGER: 
“La Colonization 4 Madagascar :’’ 
xitt.me Congrés Nation. des Soc. 
de Géogr.; Lille: pp. 262—265.—A. 
MAGER: “La Colonization 4 Ma- 
dagascar;"" Bull. Soc. Normande 
Géogr.; Rouen: tome xvi.; also, 
“Mada gascar en 1894; Bud. Soc. 
Gtogr. Marseille; tome xvi 
Prince HENRI D'ORLEANS: “Dp 
Ambatondrazaka_ 4 Anjozdrobé ;” 
Comptes rend, Soc. Géogr. Paris; 
1894, ; pp. 376, 377-—‘‘Radama et 
les Habitants eine ina; Rev. de 
Géogr., Paris: pp. 376. 377, avec 
carte ~ EK. SALINTER : ‘‘L'Ile de Ma- 
dagascar; Excursions chez les Ta- 
nales indépendants ;"’ Bull. Sc 
Géogr. Com. Bordeaux; tome x 
—‘La Culture de la Vanille; Pro- 
grés de V’Imérina ;" Bull. Soc. 
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Gtogr. Commer. Bordeaux ; tome 
xix. — P, VIDAL DE LA BLA- 
CHE: “Madagascar et Menu- 
thias: d’aprés Mons. Grandidier ;” 
Ann. de Geogr. Paris; tome 

VicoMTE E.-M. DE VoGué: ‘*Mada- 





ascar et la Colonization frangaise ;' 
ev. d. Deux Mondes; pp. cxxvi.— 
LABOROWSKI: ‘Anthropologie de 
Madagascar ;"" Yourn. d'Anthrop. 
1896, p. 605; also, “Origine et Car- 
. actéres des Hovas;"” Ethnologie des 
Colonies frangaises ; Rev. Mens. de 
PEcole d' Anthropologie de Paris; 
1897 ; vii. 2.—DR. ALFRED VOELTZ- 
kKOW: Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse 
der Reisen in Madagascar und Ost- 
Africa in den jahren 1889-1895 ;”” 
Abhand. Senckenbergschen na- 
turf. Gesellsch. 2u “Frankfurt; 
vol. xxiv, 1897, pp. 76.—FRANCOIS 
StKoRA: “Sept ans 4 Madagascar ; 
Conference de”— ; Budd. Soc. Géogr. 
Marseille; xxi, 1897; pp. 163-174.— 
P. LocaMus: “Madagascar et l'ali- 
mentation européenne ;"" Budd. Soc. 
Roy. Giogr. a’ Anvers ; xxi. 18975 
Pp. 290-311.—MOEURS, BOUSSAND, 
et GROSCLAUDE: ‘Madagascar’? 
[mineral resources]; Bull. Soc. 
Géogr. Lyon ; xiv., 1897 ; PP- §53°575- 
Papers and Pamphle' English.— 
REV. J. SIBREE: ‘Madagascar :”” 
article in Zhe New International 
Geography; London: 1898 ; pp. 5.— 
“The Future of Madagascar;” Naud. 
Mag. ; vol. Ixiii, pp. 1005 — 1009. —WV. 
L. H. Duckwortu: “‘An Account of 
Skulls from Madagascar ;” ¥ourn. 
Anthrop. Inst.; Feb. 18973 xxvi. 
New Books in Malagasy—from the 
L.M.8.Press.—TZeology amin’ ny Testa- 
menta Vaovao (Theology of the New 
Testament), by Rev. R. Toy and 
REv. W. E. Cousins, M.A.; 8 vo, 
PP. 193. fzay maha- Protestanta 
antsika: ny Fiangonana Romana, 
ny Fombany sy ny Fampianarany 
ampitahaina amin’ ny Fampiana- 
ran’ t Fesosy Kristy Tompo sy ny 
Afpostoliny (Why we are Protes- 
tants: The Church of Rome, its 
Practices and Teaching contrast- 
ed with the Teaching of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and His Apostles); 12 
mo, pp. 180.—My Votoatin' ny’ So- 











ratra Masina, mbamin’ ny Hevi- 
teny tsotsotra amin’ ny Boky rehe- 
tra ao anatin’ ny Baiboly (The 
Pith of the Holy Scriptures, together 
with simple Expositions of all the 
Books of the Bible), by Rev. T. T. 
MATTHEWS ; 8 vo, pp. vii., and 237 = 
Diksionary amin’ ny Bazboly (Bible 
Dictionary), pt. vi., pp.629—740 ; PE~ 
pietonay Beye Paited by, EV. J. 
S1BREE.— Sentenarin' ny London 
Missionary Society, 189§ (Centena- 
ry of the L.M.S.; accounts of the 
various fields of work of the Society, 
especially its work in Madagascar) ; 
edited by REV.W.E.COUSINS ; 12mo, 
pp. 132.—Kabary Malagasy, fanao 
hatramin' ny andron’ Andrianam- 
poinimerina (Malagasy royal Pro- 
clamations), collected by REV. W. E. 
COUSINS; 12 mo, pp. oh 3rd edit.— 
Teny Soa (Good Words); monthly 

ag. vol. xxxii. 8vo, pp. 192; edited 
by Rev. T.T. MATTHEWS. 

From the 8.P.@. Press:—Lecture J. 
et 1. (French Reading books) ; by 
REv.G. WHEATLEY ; each 16 pp., 8vo. 

From the N.M.8.Press:—Phystologia 
(Lectures on Physiology), by Rev. C. 
BORCHGREVINK, M. D., pp. 201,8vo. 
— Geografy Biblikaly (Biblical 
Geography), by Riv. K. Linpbo, 
pp..98, 8vo. 

From the F. F. M. A. Press :— Dic- 
tionnaire francais-malgache, by 
J.C.KinGzETT and J.SIMs ; pp. 580, 
demy 16mo; with ‘complete tables 
of the irregular verbs.— Selections 
of French Readings ; compiled by 
H. FE. STANDING; 16mo, pp. 104.— 
Premiers Legons de la langue fran- 
catse pour les Enfants malgaches ; 
by J.C, THORNE (issued in sheets, cr. 
8v0, 16pp.; No. 1 published).—‘Wy 
Sakaizan’ ny Tanora (Children’s 
Friend) ; edited by RASOAMANANA ; 
vol. for 1898, pp. 192, fiscp. 4 to.— 
Ny Fiangonana sy ny Sekoly. (The 
Church and the School}; monthly 
newspaper of religious and scholastic 
intelligence ; edited by H.E. CLARK ; 
vol. for 1898, pp. 96, demy 4 to.— 
Ny Baiboly no Fitsipiky ny Fino- 
an’ ny Protestanta. (The Bible 
the Rule of Protestant Faith); by 
REV. J. SIBREE ; pp. 12, 16mo, 
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AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN MADAGASCAR. 


Ow leading article in the last number of the ANNUAL was 
devoted to “Industrial Progress in Madagascar ;” we 
propose in this first article of the present number to note a few 
particulars as to advances made during the last year or two in 
agriculture and planting. 

All readers of the Journal officiel of the French Government 
know that General Gallieni has made strenuous efforts to pro- 
mote the planting of various roots and vegetables, so as to 
increase the food supply of the people; and the reports of the 
commandants of military “circles” and “sectors,” as given, not 
only in the Journal, but also in the Notes, Reconnatsances et Ex- 
plorations, show that great attention has been paid to the sub- 
ject by the military officers and other officials. In the Notes, 
elaborate and detailed lists are given not only of all the grains, 
roots and vegetables produced in the various districts of the 
island, but also of the valuable timbers, the useful fibres, the 
gums, the dyes, and the medicinal and other products of the 
forests, which may be collected, as well as increased by planting. 
Never before has the vegetable wealth of Madagascar been so 
thoroughly and carefully investigated, and probably there are 
now few plants or trees of any value unknown to Europeans. 
If the resources of the island are not now developed, it will not 
be for want of information as to their nature and distribution. 

The results of General Gallieni’s efforts in this direction may 
be seen by all who go about the country, for never has such a 
large extent of waste land been brought under cultivation as is 
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the case at the present time. Everywhere we see manioc and 
sweet-potatoes and other vegetables growing, so it may be 
hoped that this kind of food at least will be very plentiful 
in a year or two’s time, and will help to relieve the distress 
which was so severely felt during 1898 especially, and bring down 
the price of rice to a figure more nearly like what it used to be 
sold‘at. It is sad to think that last year numbers of people in 
the northern parts of Imérina died from famine; but we may 
hope that through the efforts of the General and his officers, 
such a calamity will never again be felt in any of the provinces 
of the island. 

Another evidence of foreign influence may also be seen all 
over Imérina, viz. the planting of many thousands of trees on 
waste ground, and also along the sides of the new and broad 
roads which have everywhere been constructed. Although in 
many instances this work has been carelessly done, thousands of 
trees—Cape-lilacs, z@hana, mangoes, féno, eucalypti, and others 
—have taken root ; and in a few years’ time the bare appearance 
of much of the interior of the island will give place to luxuriant 
verdure ; and avenues of trees will cross the country in every 
direction. Some climatic changes willno doubt be gradually 
effected, and, amongst others, there will probably be more fre- 
quent rain during the dry season, from May to October, as a 
consequence of the greater abundance of foliage. 

For the last two or three years a great amount of experimen- 
tal planting has been carried on at the Government Gardens at 
Nanisana. These gardens are about 24 miles from the northern 
extremity of the Capital, and consist mainly of an old and exten- 
sive orchard, principally of mango trees, to which other land 
has been added. In the lower portion of the grounds are two 
or three large clumps of fine Ravintsdra, the Madagascar spice 
tree, of which every part—flowers, fruit, leaves, and bark—is 
fragrant. These trees are not natives of the interior of the island, 
but are indigenous to the lower and hotter forest regions; the 
largest specimens to be seen in Imérina are in the late Queen’s 
Gardens at Mahazoarivo, Walks have been cut through 
the mango groves, and here, as well as on the more open 
ground, a large variety of plants are being cultivated in 
order to test their suitability to the soil and climate of this 
part of the country. Here we see numerous species of mil- 
let, beans, peas, carrot, oats--five or six varieties—sorg- 
hum, earth-nuts, manioc, and cotton, most of them appear- 
ing to be vigorous and healthy, although the .red soil 
does not look at all promising for the growth of exotics. 
Here are also plantations of aloes, agaves, mulberry-trees, 
figs, eucalypti, crotons, cannas—with very fine and large 
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flowers—azaleas, poinsettias, and some new species of cactus, 
with much larger leaves—if they can be so called—than the 
naturalised species so common in Madagascar. It would seem 
that there are hardly any of these plants and trees which will 
not repay extensive cultivation. 

Not only is what is useful cultivated in these gardens, but 
whrat is beautiful and fragrant also is not neglected; and it is 
delightful to see a large variety of European flowers, both in 
pots and in beds, forming masses of colour which remind one 
of gardens in France and England. Many thousands of seed- 
lings are being raised in and around the long greenhouse 
lately constructed ; and young trees and plants are supplied 
from the gardens at very cheap rates, so as to promote 
planting and horticulture. In a few years’ time the Nanisana 
Gardens will be still more beautiful and interesting than they 
are even at present. 

This year 1899 is memorable in the agricultural progress of 
Madagascar from the establishment of the first Agricultural 
Show or ‘Concours agricole,’ on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of April. 
This Show was held on an extensive fanéty, one of those low 
rising-grounds which swell gently from the great rice-valley to 
the west and north-west of the Capital. This spacious place, 
called Androhibé, about four miles north of Antananarivo, 
was well suited for the purpose, and presented a very gay and 
lively appearance during the three exhibition days. About a mile 
west of the north road brought us to the Show, which was con- 
spicuous from a considerable distance by a profuse display of 
tricolor flags. Here was a great circle, of three or four hundred 
yards in diameter, formed by a continuous row of stalls or coun- 
ters, roofed over, and on which were placed the exhibits. 
These consisted of almost every kind of vegetable produce 
grown in the Imérina province. Here we found all the varieties 
of rice—in the ear, in the husk, and in various stages of 
cleaning from the husk, from the ‘red rice’ eaten by the poorer 
people, not so inviting in looks, but probably more nourishing 
than the ‘white’ kind, up to the pearly appearance of the finest 
white rice ; mdngahdzo or manioc root, including some immense 
specimens, from plants which had grown for seven years, and 
took several men to carry; enormous pumpkins, yellow and 
green, as big as giants’ heads; great saonjo or arum tubers, 
the faro of Polynesia; Indian-corn, yellow, white, and red; 
ampimby or millet ; beans, in all varieties of colour and shape; 
native earth-nuts and foreign pistachio nuts; and sweet- 
potatoes. Here were fruits, in the shape of bananas and 
plantains, red, green and yellow; citrons and limes and shad- 
docks ; a few grapes, the last gleanings of the vintage, for it 
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was too late for these fruits; also some poor dibdsy, or loquats, 
for which it was a little too early; and some very fine apples 
grown from trees planted in Bétsiléo. Here were also a 
few specimens of foods prepared from vegetable and animal 
products, viz. red wine, butter, cream, and cheese; pickles and 
jams; and also honey and wax. Besides these were manu- 
factured articles, such as mats, in considerable variety, 
baskets, cord, twine and rope; spoons, cups, dishes and 
plates of horn and wood; cloths of cotton, silk, hemp, 
rofia and aloe fibre. It should be said, however, that the 
display of these cloths was very poor and inadequate, as 
showing the manual skill and taste of the Malagasy women who 
weave them. But probably this arose from the newness of such 
an exhibition, and perhaps still more from the unwillingness 
of the owners of valuable fabrics, like the more costly and 
beautiful silk lambas, to expose them to the dust and wind and 
possible rain of an open-air display. There were also some 
specimens of needlework and embroidery, and a number of 
pillows with delicate lace, chiefly made by the women of 
Ambéhimanga. The women of this old capital town have for 
long been noted for their skill in this beautiful art, which was 
first taught to them by Mrs. Wills, late of the L. M. S. Mission. 
These productions of their clever fingers were, however, a good 
deal soiled by the dust and wind. There should certainly have 
been a more protected position for the display of such delicate 
manufactures as silk lace. 

Iron-work was represented by knives, spear-heads, and the 
enormously long blades of the native spades, which are 
driven into the ground by the weight of the instrument and its 
heavy wooden shaft, since the naked foot of the Malagasy 
labourer cannot be used to drive the spade into the hard earth. 
It was interesting to see also a number of ploughs and harrows 
.of French manufacture, although it very doubtful whether such 
European implements could be profitably used in the culture 
ofrice. They may, however, be of service if wheat and barley 
and oats should be planted extensively on the lower hills and 
downs of the interior. 

All around the central enclosure were gathered a very large 
number of cattle. Many of these—the native humped species 
with long horns—were magnificent animals, and the garlands 
and ribbons with which many of them were adorned showed 
that they had gained prizes from the judges. But there was 
also a large display of cattle of foreign introduction, without 
humps, and with short horns, in striking contrast to the grand 
weapons of the native stock. These cattle are called ranaldhy 
and ranavavy by the Malagasy. The native sheep, with their 
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twisted horns and long fat tails, were well represented, and 
there were a few examples of the recently introduced Merino 
sheep. Goats and kids were exhibited, and many fine specimens 
of pig, almost as fat as those to be seen in European cattle 
shows. The pig has only obtained an entry into this part of the 
province since the French occupation ; he was formerly a taboo- + 
ed animal, and was supposed to be disliked by all the chief 
idols of the Hova. There was also a fine show of poultry of all 
kinds: turkeys and geese, ducks of the ordinary and of the 
Muscovy breeds, a great variety of domestic poultry, and also 
a few pigeons. . 

Such, as far as could be ascertained in a rather hasty visit, 
were the chief features of this first Malagasy Agricultural 
Exhibition. Considering all the circumstances—the novelty of 
the whole thing, and the suspicions some of the people had as to 
the real objects of the Show—it must be Pronounced a very 
encouraging success and a good omen for future advance. 
General Gallieni is certainly to be congratulated on the way 
in which his efforts to stimulate the Malagasy to greater enter- 
prise and industry have been responded to by large numbers 
of the people of Imérina. On the afternoon of the concluding 
day of the Exhibition, the General gave a large number of 
prizes to the successful exhibitors, greatly to their satisfaction ; 
and we may confidently expect that the next Agricultural Show 
will attract still larger numbers of exhibitors, and give still 
greater stimulus to agricultural enterprise on the part of the 
Malagasy. In all such efforts to benefit the people and the 
country, the action of the French Government must be heartily 
applauded by all who wish well to Madagascar. 


Jamzs S1przE, Ep. 
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WOMEN IN MADAGASCAR: 
THEIR SOCIAL POSITION, BMPLOYMENTS AND INFLUENCE, 


HE history of Madagascar, and the story of its people and their 
customs, have been so often told and retold by writers of 
different nationalities, more or less competent and trustworthy, that there 
is really nothing very new to record concerning the position, customs, 
and occupations of the Women in Madagascar.* At the same time, 
there are perhaps a few things connected with them and the life they 
live which will interest readers of the ANNUAL living beyond the bound- 
aries of the colony ; and this is my apology for writing the present paper. 
The long period during which the throne of Madagascar was occupied 
by women is one of the familiar facts in the history of the island. With 
an interim of only a few months, female sovereigns reigned from the 
year 1828 till 1895. First came Ranavalona I, who reigned from 1828 
till 1861, and will ever be known as “the persecuting queen of Mada- 
gascar.” She was followed by Rasohérina,t who sat on the throne from 
1863 till 1868, whose name will be handed down to posterity as “the 
last of the heathen sovereigns.” After the death of Rasoherina, her 
cousin Raméma was crowned queen, and, honoured and loved by her 
subjects, occupied that exalted position till ner lamented death in the 
eventful year 1883. All true historians will write of her as ‘“‘the good 
Christian queen, Ranavalona II.” Razafindrahéty, a niece of the last- 
named sovereign, succeeded to the throne. She was publicly crowned, on 
22 November, 1883, as Ranavalona III., and continued sovereign of the 
island until the French conquest and occupation in 1895, and was not 
less honoured and loved than her predecessor. 

In the pages of Malagasy church history also, women worthily occupy 
a prominent position ; and it should be long before Rasalama, the proto- 
martyr, and others are allowed to be forgotten, on account of their 
steadfast adherence to the Protestant Christian faith which they had 
embraced, and the heroism with which they endured persecution during 
the reign of Ranavalona I., and finally suffered martyrdom by being 
speared, or hurled down rocky precipices, or made fuel for the flames, 
which were cruelly kindled around them and consumed their bodies 
on the heights of Faravéhitra. 

The social position of women in Madagascar does not strike an 
observer as one of marked inferiority te that occupied by the opposite sex. 
Many little things indicate that she is not recognised as standing on 
exactly the same platform as that occupied by the men; but the 
treatment she receives is seldom in very wide divergence from what is 
warranted by the New Testament teaching, which affirms that: ‘The 
head of the woman is the man,” and the appropriateness of which is 
generally recognised throughout Christendom. It used not to be the 





® Tho reader should understand that nearly all of what is recorded in this paper applies 
more particularly to women belonging to the Province of Imérina. 
+ [Radima Il, (1861-1863) was hardly reckoned among the sovereigns of Madagascar.—= 


JS.E-D.] 
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custom in Madagascar for man and wife to walk side by side during their 
walks abroad ; the man generally took the lead, and the woman followed in 
histrain. In speaking to, or of, her husband, the wife frequently uses the 
term, ‘Témpokolahy,’ i.e. Lord, Master, or Sir, instead of the more tender 
and affectionate epithets with which European ears are familiar; and 
it is also true that, on the occasion of any domestic feast, or more 
public féte, the women wait upon the men and minister to their 
wants before attending to their own. An explanation can, however, 
be given for this conduct, and these things must not be taken to 
imply that inferiority is the recognised position of women in Mada- 
rascar, for it is not really so. That she usually followed behind 
er husband in public walks was a time-honoured Malagasy custom, 
to which no special meaning can be attached; and sometimes such 
a course was necessitated by the condition of the roads before the 
date of the French occupation; for in Antananarivo they were exe- 
crably bad, and in the country many of them were nothing more 
than narrow tracks which could only be traversed in single file. Ad- 
dressing the husband as Lord, or Master, or Sir, is simply the use 
of Oriental phraseology instead of the Occidental ; while the other fact 
I have mentioned may be understood as rather an evidence of the 
respect of the woman for the man, and a laudable desire on her part 
to render him becoming honour, than as an assumption on his part 
of superiority, or of admission on hers of inferiority. On the greatly 
improved roads now found in Madagascar, the different sexes are 
often seen walking side by side; and an educated native speaker 
(especially such as have come in contact with Europeans), addressing 
a mixed assembly, pays most becoming respect to the female portion, 
using the words: “‘Zdmpokoudvy sy Tompokolahy’—‘‘Ladies and Gentle- 
men”’—as the opening formula of his address. During long resi- 
dence among the people, I have never observed anything which 
has made me consider the position of the women as particularly 
hard or degraded, nor has the general treatment of them by the 
husband or others often called for remonstrance or rebuke, or sug- 
gested a demand for vigorous reform in that direction. The lot of 
the slave women was undoubtedly sometimes oppressive, especially in 
that she could be separated from her husband, and that her children 
could be sold away from her; but those were evils connected with 
the system of slavery, and not due ger se to the position occupied by 
women in the island. 

While slavery was still a Malagasy institution, the women among 
the higher ranks occupied a position of idleness and ease, and of what, 
from a native stand-point, was one of comfort and luxury. This is not 
the place to discuss the question of slavery, or to give expression to 
any private or individual opinion about the Edict of 1896, which 
suddenly removed the bonds of the slaves, and in a single day turned 
the whole population into free subjects; but the fact is indisputable 
that the emancipation has produced a complete revolution in the 
position of many women belonging to ‘the upper ten thousand,” 
reducing them from affluence to povery, and changing their life 
of ease into one which necessitates the performance of much 
-menial work—a change not indeed without its compensation, even as 
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a boot which pinches, or as an ill-fitting and uncomfortable garment, 
may be a protection to the wearer from severe frost and cold. 

the occupations of women in Madagascar are very varied, and the 
line which defines the boundary of their duties is very distinctly drawn 
in some departments. Within this boundary the women confine them- 
selves pretty strictly, and the men do not often advance across it. 
That there are some things beyond female ability and outside their 
province is fully recognised, and appears in a native proverb which 
says: “‘Vehivavy tsy mahafaty lambo; amalo-masaka tsy afa-mandcha,” 
ie. “Women can’t kill wild boars ; cooked eels can’t swim.” Plaiting 
the rush mats with which the floors of the native houses or huts are 
entirely or partially covered, and which are also used for many different 
purposes, also the making of the rush baskets in which so many 
things are carried and kept, and also the making of the straw hats 
worn by the men—these are all distinctly occupations of the women 
in Madagascar. So also is the moulding and firing of the various 
clay vessels used for cooking and other domestic purposes, and of those 
in which water is brought from the streams and springs, as well as the 

slarger ones—sinibé, as they are called—in which water is stored in the 
-houses. Spinning silk, cotton, hemp, and other fibres of various kinds, 
is another department of women’s work, which many of them follow up 
by weaving the threads they have spun into /dméa and textures of various 
kinds and patterns. I have never seen a man working the primitive 
loom which, from a remote period, has been in use in Madagascar. All 
domestic arrangements, as a rule, fall under female management, and 
in common parlance, the woman is spoken of as Tompon-trano, 
literally, ‘mistress of the house.’ Within the writer’s experience, many 
girls and women in Madagascar did not know how to use, or even how 
to hold, a needle, or on which finger to place the thimble; but that 
primitive condition of ignorance has happily passed away, and through 
the exertions of European ladies connected with the various Missions 
in the island, a large number of the present generation of girls and 
women are excellent needlewomen, and could compete successfully 
with Europeans in doing the various branches of plain and fancy 
needlework ; many among them can knit socks and stockings, and can 
darn old ones with praiseworthy neatness; they excel in the more 
advanced and finer arts of crochet, tatting, and embroidery, and many 
European ladies have been charmed with the beautiful specimens of 
pillow-lace, of which they have become the fortunate possessors, made by 
their coloured sisters in this country. 

During recent years, the sewing-machine has found its way to 
Madagascar; and in not a few towns and villages the Malagasy matron 
may be seen sitting at her melina, as calls she it, making more rapidly than 
she could do with her fingers, garments for herself, her husband, or 
children, or for others whose patronage she is glad to secure for the sake 
of the remuneration it brings. 

Within the past few years, in some districts, women have taken to 
carrying burdens—a department of labour ,which, until recently, was 
confined almost entirely to men. In the Capital, women may frequently 

« be seen now-a-days carrying on their heads heavy loads of bricks and 
tiles, from the brick-kilns in the rice-fields at the base of the city, to the 
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plot of land where a building is being erected; and they are also often 

met bearing burdens of calico and other goods, for which service they 

have hired themselves to the men who have brought the goods from the. — 
coast, but who, finding themselves overcome by fatigue towards the end 

of their toilsome journey, are glad to make a bargain with any one 
willing to carry the packages to their final destination. About twelve 
miles from Antananarivo, I recently passed several women journeying 
towards the city, their heads crowned with huge galvanized cisterns, 

in which they themselves might have been conveniently transported 
through the country! The pressure of poverty which, during the past 
three or four years, has been felt by many of the recently emancipated» 
slaves and others, and the great advance in the price of all kinds of 
food, is perhaps sufficient to account for this new departure on the part 
of the women in Madagascar. It is curious, however, to note that, 
though both men and women act as bearers of goods, a women is never 
seen to carry hers on the shoulder, suspended from the ends of a pole, 
as men usually carry theirs; and that a man is not often seen carrying 
his on his head, as is customary with the women. 

In the cultivation and harvesting of rice, the staple food of the 
Malagasy, both men and women engage. During the Malagasy spring 
and autumn the rice-fields everywhere present a scene of great anima- 
tion; indeed in no other department of life is equal activity manifested. 
The women’s share in this agricultural labour is very distinct. In the 
spring it is their work to transplant the Aéésa, i.e. the young rice-plants. 

hese are raised in special beds, and at the proper time are pulled up 
by the women, and tied into bunches of such a size that they can be 
conveniently held in one hand, all the roots being arrange® in the same 
direction. These bunches of young plants they convey to the rice-fields, 
already prepared to receive them by the male portion of the population, 
and where, at the time of planting, water is usually standing two or three 
inches, or more, deep. Stepping into this, and holding a bunch of 
young plants in the left hand, the women seize the plants one by one 
very dexterously with the thumb and index finger of the right, and 
plunging the hand into the shallow water, fix the root of the young rice- 
plant in the soft mud beneath the surface. This planting is performed 
with great rapidity; but at the close of the day the backs of the poor 
women must ache to the breaking-point, as the operation requires the 
stooping position to be maintained throughout, until the field is dotted 
all over with the blades of the young rice-plants showing above the 
water; the physical exhaustion at the completion of the day’s task must 
also be extreme, for the work is carried on under a burning sky, and 
at the season of the year when the rays of the sun are felt in all their 
tropical fierceness. In the autumn of the year, after the ripe grain has 
been cut by the men, to carry the sheaves to the threshing-floor, and 
afterwards to take the threshed grain to the storehouse, is again usually 
women’s work. To husk the paddy, and then to clean and winnow it, 
and finally to cook it, and serve it out at meal-times to the family and 
household, are also duties which fall within the women’s department. 

Catching small fish found in shallow pools, and also in many of the 
rice-fields after harvest, isan occupation followed by some of the 
women. The net used is made of reeds, and is of an irregular oval 
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shape. The women wade in the water, and holding the sandrdho, which 
is the native name for their net, with both hands, one at either end, 
they bend forward, and stretching out their arms at full length, draw 
the net first down under the water, and then towards their legs, and 
finally up towards their breasts. I recently watched for a few minutes 
three women fishing in this manner. They had coiled up their gar- 
ments into a kind of turban, and in the centre of this they had managed 
to fix a small basket on the top of their heads, into which to cast their 
takings, both hands being occupied with holding and drawing the net. 
It was most interesting to observe how, having brought up the net, and 
finding some members of the finny tribe enclosed within it, they tempo- 
rarily held the net by the left hand only, while with the right they 
grasped the catch, and then, raising the hand above the head, dropped 
the small fish into the open-mouthed basket held by the turban of 
clothes, immediately afterwards resuming their fishing operations. 

In the public bazaars women are always found squatting by the side of 
sundry articles, in the sale of which they show equal keenness and persis- 
tence with the opposite sex in making a bargain, after the lengthened 
higgling and haggling which invariably accompany all such transactions 
in Madagascar. The merchandise of the women is, asa rule, confined 

«to hats, mats, baskets, fruit, vegetables, and the lighter wares; the hun- 
dred and one other things exposed for sale in these markets are, for the most 
part, left in the hands of the male portion of the trading community. 

A few Malagasy women have been trained as hospital nurses and as 
midwives, and have proved themselves quick to learn these professions, 
and afterwards capable of discharging the responsibilities and duties con- 
nected therewith.” In the mission and other European families, native 
women are empoyed as nurses for the children, and of the majority of 
these it is impossible to write in terms too eulogistic. They have, asa 
tule, proved trustworthy, faithful and affectionate to a most gratifying 
degree, and have won the hearts of the children placed in their charge, 
and have also rightly secured the gratitude and love of the parents. In 
my own family, Inény (the familiar name for Nurse) has been with us for 
a period of thirty-three years ; and while always proving herself capable 
for the very varied services required of her, and equal to every fami- 
ly emergency which has arisen, she has been an ideally faithful, loving 
and wise nurse to our now grown-up bairns. 

With the Malagasy women personal appearance is by no means a 
matter of indifference. The charms of feminine beauty are admitted by 
the community, and a pretty face is prized by its owner, and does not 
fail to secure the admiration and eulogy of others. Nature has used her 
finest mould for some of the young women, and with their black hair 
and eyebrows, lustrous dark brown eyes, delicate and well-formed features, 
radiant with a bright and happy expression, and with their rosy lips, be- 
tween which show a perfect set of the whitest teeth, there are damsels 
among them who present a really attractive appearance, and who, as 
specimens of Nature’s art, are worthy to stand by the side of many a Eu- 
ropean brunette. The hands and feet are seldom ungainly, more often 
they are small, especially is it so among the ladies of the Andriana clans. 

© “Their patienco and gentleness is far above that of the average English nurse,” Medical 
Mission Report, 1890. 
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Bracelets, armlets, and nose-rings are not worn as by the women in India 
and other Eastern lands, except occasionally bracelets of large-sized coral 
beads, and which are estimated at a very high value. Neat ear- 
rings are not uncommon, and in recent years finger-rings have become 
very popular, so that the digits are often seen laden with these 
ornaments, made in massive gold by the native goldsmiths. The 
personal attractions to which I have here briefly referred are admit- 
ted by the wise in the land to be somewhat deceitful and dangerous, 
and a Malagasy Solomon remarks in one of his proverbs, that ‘Za- 
rehy tsy mahaleo fanahy,” ie. ‘Character is superior to beauty ;” and 
another affirms :” “Ny hatsaram-panahky no ravaky ny vehivavy,” which 
being interpreted is: “Character is woman’s highest adornment.” 

As a rule, the Malagasy women have regular and excellent teeth, to 
the preservation of which they wisely give considerable attention, gene- 
rally rinsing the mouth after each meal, and frequently cleaning the 
teeth, using as a dentifrice powdered charcoal, or the ashes of wood or 
grass from the fires in their homes. A native damsel considers it a 
grave misfortune to lose any of her front teeth inearly life. Twice dur- 
ing my residence in the country I have been besought, almost with tears, 
to try and reinsert such teeth, after they had been accidentally removed. 
On the first occasion, the young woman, being chased by oxen over 
rough ground, had fallen and knocked out two of her upper incisors ; on 
the other occasion, some domestic brawl was, I believe, the cause of 
a similar unfortunate result. In the latter case, the victim of the catas- 
trophe was inconsolable and so utterly irreconcilable te her loss, that 
within a few weeks of the accident, she started on the journey to Anta- 
nanarivo, a distance from her home and back of over three hundred 
miles, in order that her loss might be artificially replaced by the skill of 
dentists now exercising their profession in the capital city. 

The native female dress is simple and neat, becoming the wearers, 
and suitable for the climate, and by unprejudiced critics must, I 
think, be acknowledged to be such as “even nature itself” suggested 
as fittest for the country and general conditions of life in Madagas- 
car. It almost universally consists of a bodice of calico or print, a 
skirt of the same or similar material, with the national /emba graceful- 
ly thrown over the shoulders and hanging loosely over these gar- 
ments. Neither hat, nor bonnet, nor any other covering is worn on 
the head, either in the house or out of doors, and the feet and legs 
are unencumbered and unpunished and undistorted by either stock- 
ings or boots, In making this statement, I am, of course, speaking 
of what is essentially native female costume. With not a few at the 
present period, vanity in connection with dress reigns triumphant, 
and such becoming simplicity as that of which I have spoken disap- 
pears, and the more complicated, expensive, extravagant, and oft- 
changing customs of European ladies are copied and adopted and 
often caricatured. In the Capital it is not uncommon to see Mala- 
gasy ladies attired from head to foot after the latest European fashi- 
ons they have been able to secure; and foreign artistes who have 
come to this El Dorado advertise “Robes e¢ Manteaux,” and secure 
a sufficient number of customers to encourage them to remain in the 
colony. 
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In early years, and until past the meridian of life, the hair of all 
women in Madagascar is raven black; but time, and various troubles 
of this mortal life, have their effect upon it, and as years advance 
grey hairs are frequently discovered here and there upon them; and, 
in ripe old age, the once raven tresses become grey, and in some 
instances, glossy white. 

A young Malagasy woman takes special pride in her hair, and the 
dressing of it is an important and absorbing process. Before the 
Emancipation Edict, among the upper classes, a favourite slave often 
acted as lady’s maid for the occasion; but with the middle and lower 
classes, dressing the hair has generally been a reciprocal favour. 
Various terms are found in the native language for the different styles 
in vogue of arranging the hair; but, if the one most in favour is 
designated by its characteristic feature, it should be called the ‘knob- 
by style,’ since it consists in tying the hair into a number of small 
knobs, so that when finished, the lady has knobs at the back and the 
front, knobs on either side, knobs on the crown, and, in fact, knobs all 
over-her head, varying in number, size and pattern according to the 
vagaries of individual female taste, as many as twenty or more different 
ways of finishing the hair in this ‘knobby style’ being known among the 
sisterhood. 

The toilet requisites are few, simple and inexpensive, and consist 
of a pointed piece of bone, in shape and size something like a stiletto; 
a brush, perhaps twelve inches long and about the size of the middle 
finger of one’s hand, made from a whisk of stiff grass; and a vessel 
containing grease, not attractive in appearance, and which you soon 
discover has of been perfumed with otto of roses or anything of ex- 
quisite odour. The hair being taken up and separated into small 
strands by the stiletto-like comb, is well anointed with the Macassar 
and brushed ; after this it is plaited into fine braids, which when com- 
pleted are doubled up into the number, size and design most coveted 
by the owner of the tresses, and these form the knobs. This style of 
coiffure is not achieved in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, but what 
with first taking-down, then unplaiting, followed by the anointing, 
brushing and replaiting, and artistic arranging, it often occupies the 
best part of half a day! This is perhaps the chief reason why this part 
of a woman’s toilet in Madagascar is attended to only about once a 
month, after the example of the fashionables in England some 200 years 
ago, when heads properly dressed “kept for three weeks,” as the 
coiffeurs of those days phrased it. I should not forget to add, that if 
nature has not been sufficiently generous in the quantity of hair be- 
stowed, a Malagasy damsel makes up the deficiency in the simple manner 
well known to her sex in civilized lands, and she does not hesitate to 
supplement her own locks with contributions from those of others, or to 
meet the want from other sources. 

At the death of relatives and friends, the hair is dishevelled as 
a sign of mourning, and it is allowed to remain in that unkempt 
condition during the Period over which the mourning extends. At 
the decease of Queen Ranavalona II. in 1883, the female popula- 
tion suddenly presented a curious sight, as the women of all ages, 
ranks and conditions were everywhere seen with their hair falling over 
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their neck and shoulders and hanging down their back, in obe- 
dience to the orders issued for national mourning. Even this was a 
great concession, and to the female population an acceptable modi- 
fication of the earlier customs which, in times of national mourning 
for previous sovereigns, had required the hair of all subjects, whe- 
ther male or female, to be cut off, much in the same manner 
as the hair of criminals is generally treated by prison authorities. 

A marked and pleasing change in the customs of the women in 
relation to their hair has taken place within the last few years, and 
is extending rapidly through the country. In the churches, and 
among the scholars in the girls’ schools in Antananarivo, it is the 
exception now-a-days to see the hair worn in the ‘knobby’ fashion ; 
nearly all the women in the city congregations, and the girls in 
the schools, have their hair done up in a neat and becoming manner, 
similar to that which they have observed followed by the wives 
and daughters of the missionaries and the few other European 
ladies who live among them. In her locks a Malagasy woman holds 
a power with which she not unfrequently exerts a conquering in- 
fluence over the opposite sex; for, with her hair nicely and newly 
done, she often presents a very attractive appearance; the more 
so as the occasion for which the hair has had special pains be- 
stowed upon it is frequently also one on which she appears in her 
best and cleanest garments. This power was long ago recognised b 
sages in the country, and is revealed in the ancient proverb, whic! 
runs: “Rdndra-mitan-dahy,” i.e. ‘‘Hait-knobs hold the laddies.” 

As remarked in the preceding pages, all the domestic arrange- 
ments fall within the woman’s province; the “all,” however, repre- 
sents a very different quantity to that which the head of a Euro- 
pean household would attach to it, for the duties are neither nume- 
rous nor burdensome, life being still confined to its primary elements 
in most Malagasy homes. Many houses consist of but a single apart- 
ment, and an average fairly good one has not more than two rooms 
downstairs. From the single entrance door of the building you step 
into the first apartment, and from this, the inner one is reached 
through a small door, or a simple opening in the partition wall. 
The inner room is supplied with a small window, but such an arrange- 
ment is absent in the first, the entrance door for the household 
and all comers being also the medium by which daylight enters. 
From the south-east corner of the entrance apartment, a rude stair 
leads to the attic—really the inside of the roof. This is utilised as 
a kitchen, where the preparation of food and the cooking opera- 
tions are carried on, and where frequently the meals are eaten; 
this attic is also often used at night as the bedroom for numerous 
members of the family and visitors or others. As this average house 
has no glass windows, and no wooden floors, and no furniture, 
there is very little cleaning, or scrubbing, or polishing to attend to; 
and as the area is only about 12 ft. by 18 ft., there is no heavy 
pressure of work of any kind to demand the attention and occupy 
the time of the mistress of the household. The surface of the 
mud floors is covered with rush mats; but even though the mats are 
newly laid to-day, they soon get into a condition far removed from 
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the “spotlessly clean,” notwithstanding the fact that they are occa- 
sionally swept with a kind of broom of stiff dry grass. In order to show 
respect to visitors, it is usual to spread a small new mat over those 
already covering the floor, and upon this the visitors squat. I say 
“gquat,” because, if left to themselves, that is the position assu- 
med by the unsophisticated Malagasy, male or female, and in which 
they are most at their ease. With furniture, in the European mean- 
ing of the term, the ordinary Malagasy house is not over-crowded. 
There may possibly be a small table and a single chair, but in nine 
out of ten of the houses you enter you will not find either. A rude 
wooden bedstead is the one piece of furniture most frequently met 
with, and this usually occupies the north-east corner and side of the 
inner apartment, when the house can boast of two rooms; and on 
this bedstead, sleeping-mats, and sometimes a mattress stuffed with 
grass and one or two pillows are spread—the last-mentioned being 
laced at the end to the north, as it is considered unlucky to lie with 
the head to the south, superstitions connected with witchcraft being 
the reason of the unwillingness of many natives to resign themselves 
to the arms of Morpheus in that position. In the burial of the 
dead, none but persons accused of witchcraft are laid in the grave 
with the head to the south. 

Two regular meals daily is the standard family arrangement. The 
first is eaten in the morning, at a variable hour before noon; the 
second is eaten just before lying down for the night. In the pre- 
paration and coo! ing of these meals the housewife finds a little occu- 
pation, but she is happily a stranger to that burden of responsibility 
which rests upon and so sorely oppresses the head of many a house- 
hold in civilized lands, for there are no dainty or luxurious dishes 
to be prepared at the cost of much time and trouble and anxi- 
ety, and no pastry to be made with mathematical precision in 
regard to quantity and weight of the ingredients, and upon the 
cooking of which the most scrupulous care and unremitting atten- 
tion must be bestowed, in order that the ideal standard of excel- 
lence may be attained, and the reputation of the mistress and the 
cook established. There is very little variety in the menu of the 
native meals. Rice is the staple article of food, and to-day’s 
breakfast and supper are like yesterday's, and to-morrow’s will 
be a repetition of to-day’s. Boiled rice in the morning, and ditto 
in the evening, is the staff of life upon which the Malagasy lean 
from January 1st till December 31st, dating from the earl months 
of existence, until, the end of life’s journey being reached, they 
need the staff no more. In many families a small portion of meat 
or poultry is the accompaniment of the rice; but far more fre- 
quently, a broth made from indigenous vegetables is all that is taken 
with it. 

The cooking is frequently done in the attic already referred to, 
at an open fire-place, the clay or iron cooking vessels being placed 
on tripods, and wood or grass being used as fuel. No provision in 
the way of a chimney is made for the exit of the smoke; if it 
can, it escapes from an opening found in the gable end of the 
attic, or it works its way through the thatch covering of the roof. A. 
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considerable portion necessarily remains inside the apartment during 
the process of cooking and, in union with a forest of cobwebs, 
forms fantastically shaped pendents of soot, which adorn and give 
an appearance of antiquity to the interior of many a Mak: 
dwelling, and which the owner looks upon, not merely with uncon- 
cern, but often with feelings of satisfaction and pride. 

To pound the paddy rice, clean and winnow it, and afterwards 
to cook it, have already been stated to be woman’s work. She 
too fetches the water needed for cooking and for other domestic 
and household purposes. Water supplied by companies is a thing 
unknown here; the primitive way in which all the wants of water 
are met carries you back in thought to those patriarchal times when 
the “daughters of the men of the city” went down to the fountains 
and filled their pitchers; and when, from one such evening rendez- 
vous of the Oriental damsels, Rebekah went home with a golden 
ring in her nose, and bracelets on her wrists, and told of the stran- 
ger who had bestowed the jewels upon her, and who, after having 
travelled far seeking a wife for his master’s son, at last lighted on 
the fair object of his search at the fountain’s side. Water for 
most households is brought by the women from the springs or 
streams in earthern vessels, which they carry on their heads with 
exceeding gracefulness, and which they balance with a cleverness 
acquired by constant practice in the art from their early years. 

As a rule, marriage takes place in early life among the Malagasy, 
and the proportion of the female population who enter the married 
state may, I think, in the absence of statistics, be affirmed to be 
greater than in some other countries—certainly it is greater than in Eng- 
Jand. It is quite the exception for a woman to remain a spinster; 
and those who have not been married at some period of their life 
are a very small per-centage of the whole female population. The 
steps which lead to entrance into matrimony are generally only few 
in number, and these few are taken with a celerity which is not 
characteristic of Eastern conduct in many of the other departments 
of life. Social customs do not ericourage the cultivation of intimacy, 
or the gradually ripening of acquaintance prior to marriage, and an 
interval of a few days, or weeks, is all that, as a rule, elapses between 
the date of a young lady’s accepting an offer of marriage, and her 
becoming the wife of the admiring suitor. A recent laudable at- 
tempt to encourage two young people who had become betrothed, 
to wait a few months before consummating the engagement in 
marriage, met with signal failure. ‘Why should they delay?” From 
their stand-point, the argument is against any postponement of the 
nuptials. There is no elaborate trousseau to provide or prepare for 
the bride; no detailed arrangements of house furnishing to attend 
to; and although the income of the bridegroom may be altogether 
inadequate to enable him to set up even a humble establishment, and 
insufficient to support his young wife. or even himself, this is not 
considered an insuperable obstacle, for he and his bride will find 
a home with the parents, who are not unwilling to accept the res- 
ponsibilities, and do not object to the increase in their family ex- 
penses. “Before thou marry, be sure of a hoyse in which to tarry,” 
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is the voice of wisdom unto which young people in this country 
have not yet hearkened. . 

By the laws of the late Government, and also by the not less 
stringent and binding regulations of the social customs of the people, 
marriage is forbidden between parties of certain different clans and 
families, and also between those united by certain relationships of 
kindred. These legal and social prohibitions against intermarriage 
have some likeness to those found in the “Table of Kindred and 
Affinity,” in the English Book of Common Prayer, and which may 
occasionally be found displayed in a conspicuous position in a few 
old churches, whereby the worshippers in those ancient buildings are 
reminded week after week, that “A man may not marry his grand- 
mother,” and that “A woman may not marry with her grand- 
father.” 

In the earlier days of my connection with Madagascar, the arrange- 
ments for a marriage were frequently made by the parents for their 
children while such were still in their boyhood and girlhood, and while 
they were yet far too young to have any desire or choice in the matter, 
and before either the boy or the girl was in the least degree under the 
influence of that true and deep-seated affection which alone justifies a 
betrothal, or union in marriage. After this fashion, the children of 
brothers* (i.e. first-cousins) frequently became united in wedlock. The 
supreme object sought in this was not so much the happiness of the 
young people, as a desire to prevent any af the property passing out of 
the immediate family circle. Such marriages are still arranged, but 
not so frequently as in past years. Even when the parents do not pre- 
arrange matters, and the choice of the partner for life is left to the con- 
tracting partiesi n their more advanced years, very few Malagasy enter 
the married state “through the porch of love.” Pure, true and pas- 
sionate affection for one another is not considered a sine gua non of 
mutual consent to become husband and wife; and I have found that 
advice on this point, and insistence upon the state of the affections 
being made the primary consideration, has met, not only with no res- 
ponse, but with a smile of incredulity as to the necessity for the ex- 
istence of such feelings, and with an air of indifference to any such 
sentimentality. There are, no doubt, cases in which Cupid takes the 
hand of both the youth and the maiden and leads them towards one 
another, and where, by the magnetic influences of true affection, the 
heart of one is drawn to the heart of the other, but such cases are few 
in number; and, notwithstanding the great advances during the past 
thirty years in civilization, education and religion, the majority of the 
marriages in Madagascar to-day are entered into in a purely matter-of- 
fact and business-like way, and because to the contracting parties and 
their relations it seems to be a convenient, politic and worldly-wise 
arrangement. Thus it is that young women frequently consent to be- 
come united in marriage to widowers who have reached quite old age; 
and having regard to the wide difference in years between the bride 
and the bridegroom in such cases, these maidens may be said verily to 
“marry with their grandfather.” 





—————. 
© Children of sisters never intermarry. 
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The necessary limits and the design of this paper will not allow me to 
enter upon any description of the marriage ceremonies which are fol- 
lowed by the people. There have always been civil formule to be 
observed before a marriage was considered valid; these are still in force, 
and have been made increasingly stringent by the authorities since the 
French became the rulers in the country. By the Christian portion of 
the population, the civil forms are frequently supplemented by a religi- 
ous service, either at the home, or in the church. The friends of the 
bride and the bridegroom do not, as a rule, make marriage gifts or wed- 
ding presents. I, however, witnessed a departure from this at a wedding 
to which I was recently invited, where, at the close of the feast which was 
made on the occasion, the father of the bridegroom rose from his seat, 
and advancing toward the bride, laid before her a cardboard box con- 
taining three tablets of Calvert’s carbolic soap. 

There is no great reluctance on the part of women in Madagascar 
to be the second wife within a very recent date of the man having 
been made a widower by the death of his first. I was recently both 
surprised and shocked to find that R. had been thus married with one of 
the most intelligent natives with whom I am acquainted, within two 
months of the burial of the wife who was the mother of his nine chil- 
dren. In one extreme case which came under my observation, a woman 
entered into this relation within a fortnight of the death of the first 
wife ; and a story appeared a few months ago in a newspaper now 
published here in the native language, in which such unbecoming haste 
was made the subject of severe satire. A. friend of the widower was 
away from home when the wife died; but on his return, about a month 
after the decease, he went, according to native custom, to express his 
sympathy and condole with the bereaved husband. He found, however, 
to his surprise, that joyful congratulation was expected from him in- 
stead of sorrowful condolence, for the second wife had already been 
brought home, and was sitting by the supposed widower’s side ! 

The desire to become a mother is general among all married young 
Malagasy women, but such desire is often unfulfilled. Sterility is very 
common, and abortion, brought on by disease, is alarmingly frequent. 
The latest published statistics of the Province of Imerina show 280,000 
women, and (singularly enough) exactly the same number of children, 
i.e. an average of one child per head among the whole female popula- 
tion. Occasionally the maternal instinct is probably more than satisfied, 
as in the case of the wife of the late ex-Prime Minister, who was the 
happy (?) mother of twenty-two boys and girls; and of another worthy 
daughter of Eve, now living in the Capital, who gave birth only last 
year to her twenty-sixth child, twenty-two of whom are alive at the 
present time! Now and again twins are found in the native families; 
but the household is seldom startled, or the family suddenly increased, 
by the arrival of triplets. I have been told of one case, in which the 
three children are about fifteen years of age and are living some twelve 
miles from Antananarivo. They are said to be all perfectly developed 
and healthy girls, and much alike in personal appearance. The fewness 
of children in most families attracted the attention of General Gallieni, 
and in an official manner His Excellency promised concessions, and 
held out substantial encouragements to the people, and also an- 
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nounced certain legal, hygienic, medical, and other measures, which 
may tend to secure an increase in the population of this French 
colony.*¢ 

Malagasy mothers, as a rule, are very fond of their offspring ; that 
fondness is, however, more conspicuous than the wisdom with which 
the children are treated, either in relation to their physical well-being, 
or their moral welfare. The sound Scriptural advice: “Train up a child 
in the way he should go,” has not yet secured the attention of very 
many parents. Topsy, of Uncle Tom's Cabin fame, said that she sup- 
posed she “growed ;” and this is what Malagasy children do—they 
grow, as wild flowers do, unaided by gardener’s skill or any careful at- 
tention, and yet, it must be admitted, occasionally developing striking 
beauty. As soon as an infant can put forth its hand to the rice-bowl, 
and has learned the route from that vessel to its mouth, the Malagasy 
progeny eat rice (more correctly, swallow it, for as yet the teeth have 
not appeared); and few are the mothers of these “wee things” who 
understand that such direct opposition to nature’s arrangement is dis- 
astrous in producing infantile disease ; and they encourage rather than 
suppress the development of this early proclivity for a mixed diet on the 
part of these “little bits of themselves” (sombin' aina), as they fondly 
call their young children. In the country districts, the children’s cloth- 
ing is not a cause of much maternal anxiety, and does not cost the 
parents a very large sum of money, for the early months of infancy and 
the first two or three years of life are spent by many Malagasy children 
“in puris naturalibus.” In Antananarivo and the larger towns in the 
provinces it is not so; in these places an extravagant excess of clothing is 
sometimes seen, and it especially observable among the Christian popu- 
lation on the occasion of the public baptism of infants, when the poor 
bronze-coloured babies are decked out in robes and ribbons and head- 
gear of various and novel designs, which are intended to call forth the 
admiration and praises of the congregation, but which are altogether~ 
unnatural and absolutely unnecessary; and which not only annoy and 
irritate the infant wearers, provoking them to utter piteous appeals for 
deliverance, but also feed an unhealthy pride in the parents and 
relatives. 

In Malagasy families, good home influences are too often ail, and 
not much is done, even by the most devoted and worthy among the 
parents, to foster right principles and encourage the development of 
moral beauty, or to strengthen the young people to resist those temp- 
tations which assail all youthful life. ‘appily there are now many 
excellent schools in the country, where, in addition to imparting a 
good secular education, those in charge make the moral and religious 
welfare of the scholars a matter of primary importance. The united 
testimony of several ladies who have the superintendence .of these 
educational institutions is, that the Malagasy girls are by no means 





* See ANNUAL, 1898, p. 147: “The Population of Imérina.” 

+ The Fournal officiel, giving a brief account of ‘La Féte des Enfants,’ held on the 
ard April, this year, and chronicling what was done by General Gallieni on ‘that occasion, 
stated: “Il remit des gratifications en argent et des vétements aux 56 familles ayant au moins 
7 enfants au-dessous de 12 ans. Il complimente particuliérement neuf méres des dix enfants 
‘aaj-dessous do cet age.” 
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deficient in mental ability. Not only are they taught the three R’s, 
but grammar, geography, Scripture and sewing also form part of 
the daily programme in the best schools in Antananarivo and else- 
where, and now that Madagascar is a French colony, persevering 
efforts are put forth to make the scholars proficient in the French 
language. In acquiring the various branches of knowledge, the 
scholars shew a proficiency probably not surpassed in countries where 
education has long been encouraged and appreciated. At a recent 
examination at one of the girls’ schools, the average total marks ob- 
tained by 18 scholars in the first class was 442, out of a possible 
640—a little over tivo-thirds. There are, of course, cases in which the 
mental obtuseness is conspicuous; as, for instance, that of the scholar 
who was recently asked: “If a girl has two hands, how many hands 
have twelve girls?” to which profound mathematical problem, the 
teacher told me: “The young lass promptly replied: ‘One hundred 
and four’ !’”” 

There is a popular expression among the Malagasy that marriage is 
like a fowl’s clothing (feathers), which are only separated from the 
bird by death (‘“Zamban’ akoho: faty no isarahana”). Notwithstand- 
ing this, up to the present date, few among them recognise that 
marriage contracts should cover the whole period of life and extend 
“until death us do part.” The most common sources of conjugal 
discord, ending in separation and divorce, have already been mention- 
ed, viz. (i.) the unwise conduct of parents in betrothing mere children, 
and (ii.) the unbecoming haste with which marriage contracts are often 
entered into. “In haste to marry, and in a flurry to part,” is the trans- 
lation of another of the sententious native proverbs. When Mada- 
gascar was reopened to Europeans in 1861, there was no conscience 
or public opinion found existing against divorce, and no laws of the 
kingdom made marriage vows binding. A woman, it is true, had not 
the power to divorce her husband, but the man had the law absolutely 
in his own hands in relation to the wife; and by the payment of a 
small sum of money to her, could put her away and turn her out of the 
home, at any period, and for any cause, real or imaginary, which he 
pleased to assign. 

Those Protestant Christian missionaries who came to Madagascar 
in 1862 and 1863 and following years, soon gave the subject their grave 
consideration; and at a large gathering of the nominal Christian popu- 
lation held in one of the city churches, in the month of December 1868, 
they succeeded in creating some slight public opinion on the subject, 
and a resolution was passed at that meeting, declaring that any man 
professing Christianity, who put away his wife for any other cause than 
adultery, would no longer be recognised as a member in the churches, 
and would never be received back into membership, unless the wife he 
had divorced (if still living and unmarried) was taken back by him and 
reinstated in her former position. From that date a steady growth of 
healthy public opinion on the subject has been observable. During the 
reign of Ranavalona II. the Malagasy Government also gave some 
attention to the subject, and in the Code of Laws which was framed 
at that period, and published in the year 1881, there was one law which 
distinctly said: “Divorce between husband and wife cannot be allowed. 
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If there are sufficient reasons for separation, either party can appeal to 
the Government. If separation is countenanced under any other condi- 
tions, the fine will be fifty dollars, one-third of which the woman will 
have to pay.’ Unfortunately that law, like so many others made during 
the good Queen's reign, was never practically carried out to any wide 
extent. At that period in the history of Madagascar it was easier to 
make laws than to enforce them. With the advancing enlightenment 
of the people, and the growth of a higher standard of morality and 
equity among them, and the salutary influence which wise laws pro- 
mulgated by the French Government will bring to bear on the questions 
of marriage and divorce, there is reason to hope that the conditions 
which have long been the cause of much domestic strife and sorrow, 
and which have given endless trouble and anxiety to all interested in 
the family and religious life of the people, will pass away and be 
succeeded by new conditions, under which the sacred obligations of 
marriage will be more generally recognised and more faithfully fulfilled, 
with the result that the position of married women will be improved, 
their lives become happier, and their homes be made brighter. 

The average duration of life among Malagasy women is probably 
quite equal to that reached by women in France, or England, or Amer- 
ica; some few live to exceptionally old age. One woman, whose his- 
tory points to 1788 as the year of her birth, died as recently as Sep- 
tember last year, making her r1o years old at the time of her decease. 
I conversed with her son afew months since, who, although over 70 
years of age, is still strong and healthy; and judging from his present 
hale condition, he bids fair to attain to the years of his mother. Time 
dealt kindly with this Malagasy centenarian, for even in her very old 
age, Rafdtsirény retained all her faculties, and such physical energy 
that, up till within a week of her death, she was able, unassisted, to 
ascend and descend every day a ladder (not a staircase) of fourteen 
rounds, which led to the apartment she occupied. During the last three 
years of her life her sight failed a little; but her hearing is said to have 
remained so remarkably quick that, in the words of her sonto me: “A 
needle could not fall on the ground without her hearing it.” With the 
exception of two, this old lady could boast of still possessing the whole 
of her teeth, and she was buried with thirty of her own, in excellent con- 
dition, and 7” st/u, in her mouth ! 

J. PzarsE. 
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OHABOLANA, 


OR 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HOVA OF MADAGASCAR, PART V. 
(Continued from ANNUAL XXIL) 


VIII. Content and Discontent (concluded). 


592.—Zokam-pilana, ka tsy manam-fo afa tsy ny rano. 
To have one want, like the water-pot, und look for nothing but water. 


593-—WVy antonony sarotya ilaina. 
It's hard to wish for what is suitable only. 


594.—Raha mitsangan-ko mavo toa valanirana, aleo mipetraka ho 
sampan-javatra. 
Better sit down to be a branch of anything than rise up to be brown like a 
vddanirana(:) tree. 
(1) A hard-wooded tree ; Muzia capitata, Baker. 
$9509) vilany no vaky, ny mpandoatra no nimonjomonjo. 
‘he pot was broken because the cook grumbled. 
§96.— Miangolangola manan-drojo! Zara raha misy hototoina. 
issatisfied with good rice! You are lucky to have any at all to pound. 


597-—Aza dongidongy miendrika androngo, ka mandany ny tsarama- 
som-bahoaka. 
Don’t be sulky like a lizard, and consume the people’s beans. 
As this seems scarcely intelligible, there is probably some mistake about the word 
andringo. 
598.—Katsaka maniry an-tany mena: ka zara raha mahatana ny 
aina, fa ny baby telo no tsy misy. 
Indian-corn growing in red land: you are lucky if it support life, for there 
are not three ears (on one stalk). 
‘The red soil, of which so large a portion of the interior of Madagascar consists, is really 
decomposed gneiss and not very productive. Rice is grown in the valleys and plains, 
where there is a good depth of dark vegetable soil. 


IX.—Selfishness and Unselfishness.* 


599.—Maka kitay manana ankizy; misorona afo manan-jiro; homa- 
maizina ao am-pototry ny mazava. 
To fetch fuel having’a slave, to feed the fire having a lamp, to eat in the 
dark at the foot of the light, 
i.e. the lamp, which would soon give light if you set it going and did not begrudge 
the fat or oil it would consume. Descriptive ‘of a foolish miserly fellow, who makes 
himself suffer for his own meanness. 


600.—Mpiasa tsy mahavoky tena. 
A labourer who does'nt fill his belly. 
| ‘Not a man who can't or doesn't through idleness or want of skill, but one who stints 





himself to his own disadvantage, 


601.—Zolo an-tanin' andro, ka tsy mahafoy tany hita. 
| A butterfly in the sun, he won’t give up his warm place, 
Lit. the ground found. 





«© See also Nos. 260, 273, 444, 449, 802, BOC 1376, 1432, 1395, 1686, 1712, 1903-1907, 1958, 
2100, 2101, 2263, 
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602.— Mena maso an-daoka, ka manao fatra-maina. 
Ashamed about the meat, he deals out the rice without it. 
Said of a parsimonious host, who keeps his good things in the background and makes a 
poor meal before his guests lest they should help him fo consume them. 
603.—Aza ny hodi-boanjo fanary no atao sakafo mahavita. 
Don’t let the husks of earth-nuts that are usually thrown away be deemed 
enough for a meal 
~ —by reason of your niggardliness. 
604.—Mateti-pihavy, toa sotro kely izy. 
He comes often, like a little spoon. 


605.—Jzay mahthitra lany be. 
The stingy spend much. 


606.—Lzay tsy mahafoy kely tsy manana ny Hana. 
They who won’t give up a little can’t have what they wish, 


607.—Zsy mamoy vola amidy takotra ka manta vary. 
_ They won't give money to buy a lid to the pot, so they have uncooked 
tice. 
The native earthenware pots used for cooking rice are very fragile and very cheap, 
608.— Zonon-kena lasan-tsaka ; omby an-tanan' ny ory. 
A piece of roast beef taken by a cat; it has got into the hands of the 
oor, 
P for no Malagasy would think of giving such food to the unfortunate animals they 
cep. 
609.—Nofon-kena omby an-tanan-tsaka, ka raha tsy didiana tsy azo. 
Meat in the paws of the cat, unless cut it can’t be got. 
Said of anything got into the clutches of a greedy close-fisted fellow, The following is 
another form, 
610.—Lasa tsy miverina, toy ny hena lasan-tsaka. 
Gone for good, like the meat taken by the cat. 


611.—Omby an-tana-mamba izy. 
It has got into the clutches of the crocodile. 
‘A variation of the preceding one. Again, we get the prohibition : 
612,—Aza manao am-pihi-mamba. 
Don't clutch like a crocodile. 
Te. don’t be close-fisted, 
613.—Mahthitra an’ ombika izy ka mantsin- kena. 
He is stingy in the cutting up and gets stinking meat. 

Oxen are killed and eat up on the ground in the open market. The scragey pieces, 
such as may be soiled with earth, or clotted with blood, are then cut off, either by the 
owner of the beast, or by the numerous poor children who gather round to col- 
lect what scraps they can.’ If the butcher is too penurious, the dirty pieces he allows 
to adhere to the clean, for fear of loss, will sometimes spoil the whole, Thus ho is 
Penny wise and pound foolish. Compare Nos, 395, 1001, 

614.— Ny an' ny tena ratsy tsy azo atakalo ny an’ olon-tsoa. 

The bad things that belong to yourself shouldn't be exchanged for the good 
things of another. 

615.—Vilany be nandrahoan-kena, tsy tlaozan' tzay motimotiny ho 
diso. 

A big pot that has cooked meat has always some morsels left in it. 

A favourite saying of artful dodgers on the look-out for scraps, 

616.—Raha miroborobo ny afo, miara-mamindro tzy rehetra; fa ny 
tompon-trano thany no manala ny lavenona. 

When the fire blazes up, they all get a warm ; but it's the host who has to 


throw away the ashes. 
They join in the bencfit ; he has the trouble, 
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617.—Moramorain’ ny an' olona, fa sarotsarotin’ ny an-tena. 
He is careless about other people’s things, but particular about his own. 


618.—Raha merika ny andro, asan' ilay mpanana omby, fa avy kosa 
ny songo, sambatra tlay mpanana omby. 
‘When the day is drizzly, it concerns the owner of the oxen (i.e. he has to 
endure it), but when the calf is born(1), he a happy man. 
Lit, when the beestings come. 


619.—Raha mahita ny asa-vadi-drano aho, dia alaiko ny maro; fa 
raha mahita ny amalom-boa-sira, wzaho tsy manan-kavana afa-tsy ny 


ty. 
When I see (1) there’s hard work to be done, I callin others; but when I 
see a salted eel, I have no friends but the dead. 
(1) Lit. the digging up of the rice-ground that is covered with water, the many are sent 
me 


for by me, 
BAW ss Considered a great delicacy, and one that is ready cooked and salted none can 
resist, Another form is : 


620.—Raha hthinana aho, alao ny vitsy; fa raha hanao, alao ny 
maro. 
When I am going to eat, call a few; but when I am going to work, fetch 
many ; 
and again: 
621.— Raha hanao zavatra, aza manao hoe: “Dombo ny angady ;" nefa 
raha hihinana manao hoe : “‘Maranitra ny sotro.” 
When going to dig, don’t say: ‘The spade is blunt ;” but when going to 
eat: “The spoon is sharp.”” 
Compare Nos. 632, 806. 
622.—Avoivoin’ ny vavany, ha sahalain’ ny vintany. 
Led wrong by his mouth, but put right by his lot (or destiny). 
‘He claims much, but only gets his proper share, 
623.—Nahoana no dia ny manam-be thany no mahthitra ? 
How is it that the rich only are niggardly ? 


624.—Wy ranovola no ho tsy misy ny sotro-be no maranitra, 
There is no rice-water because the big spoon is sharp. 

Ranovila isa beverage made by pouring water into the pot from which the rice has 
just been taken and stirring it up well with the baked grains of rice which adhere to 
the sides. If much of the latter remain, there results, after boiling, a kind of liquid like 
coffee. If the spoon has been too sharp, however, and left but little of the baked rice 
behind, the ranovo/a is but poor stuff, not much better perhaps than boiled water only, 

625.—Fitia ta-hanam-be: ka ny sini-be no enti-mantsaka, sobiky no 
enti-manjono. 

A greedy fellow (1): he takes the big pitcher to fetch water in, and the 
basket to fish in. 

(1), Lit, a desire to have much. The sini-62 is the big store water-pot generally fixed in 
the ground, while the siny is the small one, usually taken to fetch water to put into it. 

626.—Zsy mety raha manan-karem-boafady. 
It will do no good to have wealth that you won't use, 
through a desire to hoard it only. 
627.—Aza maniry ombin-tena. 
Don’t wish for your own ox, 
as if you had it not. Don’t pretend to be poor. 
628.—Ny Andriandahy mpanao didy fisaka, koa ny Hovalahy manan- 
toana tsy voky. 
The master is stingy, so the servant starves. 

Lit, The nobleman (Andriana) is a cutter-up of thin slices, so the commoner (Hova) sup- 

borting him does not get sufficient food. 
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629.—y miangatra tsy misy, fa ny tombo ho an-tena misy thany. 
There is no cheating, only a little over for one’s self. 
Another form is: 


630.—Aza manao tombo ho an-tena. 
Don’t take something extra for yourself. 
‘And again: : 
o3i— daze mahalala folo ho an-tena, ka tsy mahalala tvay ho an’ 
olona. 
Don’t know Zez for yourself, and not know ove for another. 


632.—Raha mahita ny patsa, tzahay zanak' Andrianonive, fa raha 
mahita ny toho, zanak’ Andriamanantsihety. 
When we see the shrimps, we are descendants of Andrianénivé, («) but when 
we see the /3ho, (2) we are descendants of Andriamanantsihéty.(1) 
(1) Different tribes. (2) Name of a small fresh-water fish. Compare Nos. 620, 621. 


633.—Be kibo mahihitra, ny an’ olona thany no tadiaviny hamenoana 


azy. 
‘A niggardly big belly ; he seeks what is not his own to fill it. 
‘Another form is: 
634.- Aza manao be kibo mahihitra. 
Don’t do like the niggardly big belly, 
i.e. begrudge your own things to fill it with. 
635. - Ny Atbo tomany hanam-be, ary ny maso manao hitsin-dalana. 
The stomach cries for much, and the eyes go a straight road, 
Le. do wrong in getting it. 
636.—Zsintsina nitondra sompanga: tongan’ ny ainy, fa tsy omby ny 
vavany. 
The little bird that carried the locust: it brought one more than it could 
eat. 
Lit, brought by its strength, but too large for its mouth. The sompanga is one of the 
largest kinds of locust. 
637.—Vitsika nahazo valala; tonga ny entana, fa ny vava no ty 
omby. 
The ants that caught the locust ; the burden is come, but the mouth is too 
small for it. 
Compare Nos. 1348. 1349. 


638.—Natao ihany ny mandevina loh' angidina, fa tsy tonga vakan- 
karanana. 
The head of the dragon-fly was buried sure enough, but it did of become 
a bright and shining bead, 
—as the child thought it would, So with other things: expecting too much, you get 
little or nothing. 
639.—Raha indrindra ho lany thany ny peso an-kady, avelao mba hi- 
rotsaka Ilambosalama. 
If the peaches in the fosse are really to be gathered, then let Ilambosala- 
ma jump down. 
He does not wish to lose a chance, Peach-trees grow well in the rich soil in the large 
fosses or Addy that surround most of the villages, as they are less exposed to the wind 
and get plenty of moisture, 


640.— Vomanga an-kady : amtdy vola tsy lafo, atakalo vary tsy foy. 
Sweet-potatoes in a fosse: they won't sell for money, and you won't ex- 
change them for rice. 

‘You want more for them than they are worth, so they remain on your hands. Sweet- 
potatoes planted in the fosse gencrally come to a large size, owing to the rich soil in 
which they grow : but they are always more or less insipid and sometimes altogether 
worthless. 
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fi—Ne mahay mandrasa aza hianao, ny hoditra tsy azo ampombaina 
atiny. 
Although you are well able to cut up, the skin can’t be made to go 
with the inside (or liver) only. 
Referring to the cutter-up of the ox. Although he is a clever fellow, he can’t take more 
than his share. 


642.— Zsy mety raha sady mandidy no homana. 
It’s unfair to cut as well as eat, 
ive. be a divider as well as a receiver, and so take good care of self. From the practice 
of cutting up and dividing moat at any social or political gathering. 
643.—Be fizara, ka tsy manan-ko an-tena. 
He gives away too much, (1) and has nothing for himself, 
A great piece of folly, in the estimation of many, (1) Lit, Divider out of shares. 
644.— Rehefa mahafoy erany, mahafoy hintsany. 
When you give it full, give it brimful. 
Give a trifle more, and you will be generous as well as just, 
645.- Lel omby, ka miraoka ahitra ho an' ny trafony. 
The tongue of the ox: it gathers grass for the hump. 


646.—Zsy mety raha foy atsimon-trano ka tsy hafoy andrefan-trano. 

It's wrong to give to one neighbour (1) and refuse to give to another.(2) 
Lit, (1) south of the house ; (2) west of the house. 

647.— Vary lena voatoto: ka samy te-ho lohany. 

Damp rice already pounded; each wants to be top. 


648.—Zsy mahafoy ny rojo aho. 
I won't give up the best rice. 

649.—Aza mitomany hena momba famaky. 

Don’t grieve over the meat that goes with the axe. 

Don’t begrudge the worker his fee. In the cutting up of beef, the axe docs a large share 
of work, It would be parsimony indeed if the owner grieved over the small pioces 
that stuck to the axe in the course of its work, or the piece that is hung across it when 
the worker is carrying it home, as a reward for his labour. But the proverb is often 
used by such as cunning head-men to defend their practice of receiving a little here and 
a little there from those who may be under their authority. Thus we got : 

Tia kely, tahaka ny ambonin-jato malahelo. 
ikes a little, like a poor head-man.(t) 
(1) Lit, over a hundred, 
651.—Aza manao fono vomanga sendra vahiny, ka manoto-davenona 
tsy ho hitany. 
Don’t do like the man who was roasting potatoes when surprised by a 
stranger, and covered them over with ashes to prevent him seeing them. 


652.—Aza manao mamy fo velona. 
Don't attend only to your own interests. 


653.—Aza manao hata-dava hoatra ny saka. 
Don't be ever begging like a cat. 
isu Aza dia fatra-pandefitra toy ny mpivaro-tantely, ka ny tompony 
indray no milela-tanana. 
Don’t be self-denying like the honey-seller: the owner licks his hands only, 
—- when he might take a spoon and help himself to as much as he pleases. The seller 
generally licks his hands after having served a customer, 
655.—4za manao toy ny lolo amoron-drano: mivelatra, hianao ihany ; 
mikombonkombona, hianao thany. 
Don’t do like the butterfly by the waterside; stretching out the wings, 
it is you only; closing them, it is vou onlv. 
‘Meaning, Don't work for self only, or, probably: Don’t be guilty of seeming inconsistencies, 
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656.—Aza manao amboan-dReningodona, ka izay mitondra kitapo 
arahina avokoa. 
b Don’t do like Reningédona’s dog, and follow every one that carries a 
ag. 


657.—Aza manao : ‘Ny tiako no ho ahy” (na, ‘no hatao”), 
on’t say: ‘What I like is for me.’’ 


X.—Diligence and Idleness.* 


658.—J2ay maharitra ela tonga efa-dahy. 
‘ontinue long enough, and you will grow rich. 
Lit, become four men. “The positive of our “A rolling stone gathers no moss.” Compare 
jo. 687. 
659.—Zongo-dava ahitan-kanina. 
Long feet will find food. 


660.— Veloma, sodva tsara’’ tsy mahavelom-bady aman-janaka. 
‘May you live and prosper” (x) won't keep a wife and family. 
(2) ‘This is a common form of thanks from a master or employer on the completion of a 
piece of work; but the proverb itself only dates from about 30 years ago, and was 
originated by Mr. J. Parrett, formerly of the L.M,S. Mission, 
661.—My fantriam-potsiny thany tsy mahatanteraka ny zavatra noka- 
saina. 
‘Wishing only won’t do the work intended. 


662.—Osa, ka tia vary aloha. 
An idle fellow,(1) yet he likes the first rice, 
which he is too lazy to plant. (1) Lit. weak, i.e. does not do a strong man's work, 
663.—Be faniry, kely fila ; ny vary aloha tsy ataon' ny kamo, 
To want much and do little,(t) the first rice is’nt planted by the idle. 
(1) Lit, seek Little, 
664.—Lsy misy mafy tsy ho laitry ny zoto. 
There is-nothing so hard that it- cannot be overcome by diligence. 
665.—Vary iray no nafafy, ka vary zato no niakatra. 
One measure ofr rice was sown, but a hundred measures have been reaped. 


666.—Zoy ny nato: ka izay manoka (na, manoboka) indroa no manana 
ny antitra. 

It is like dyeing (cloth): those who dye twice have the best.(1) 

(x) Lit, the old or permanent, 

667.—Raha manao ka tsy ambininy, ampisambory, fa havanaory ; 
fa raha miraviravy tanana tsy miasa, avelao hivarina aman-tany, 

If he tries and does’nt succeed, lend to him, for he is an unfortunate 
brother ; but if he won’t work at all, (1) Jet him suffer for it (2). 

(D Lit. dets hands hang down, (2) Lit. fall down to the earth, 

668.—Ny zoto handrahoana ; ny laina itonoana. 

A Rood meal for diligence, a bad one for idleness. 

Lit. Dil is boiled for; idleness is roasted in the ashes for; or (The food is) Boiled 
because 9 gence, and roasted because of idleness. Such a thing asa roasted joint is 
scarcely known. All the meat is well boiled. But a piece is only occasionally baked in the 
ashes and eaten half raw because of haste, or idleness, Note the following: 

669.—2itono manao mantamanta; mahandro manao lozodozotra; ka 
ny atao thany no mankarary ny am-bavafo. 

Roast in the ashes and get it half raw; boil over the fire and get it 
half cooked ; it’s what you do gives the stomach-ache. 











See also Chaps. XXX, XX, XXL. and Nos. 1095, 1221, 1537, 1780, 2002, 
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670.—Zamam-pary mamy, ka mthady ny fakany. 
‘o be accustomed to sweet sugar-cane, and dig at the root. 
To be in earnest about a thing you like. 


671.—Aiza no dia ho anao avokoa ny valala manatody sy ny fandria- 
maraina ? 
How can you have both the locust laying its eggs and the lying in bed 
in the morning ? 
‘As ‘ithe early bird catches the worm,” so does the early rising native catch the laying 
locust, which is thought to be full grown and of good flavour, Locusts are more 
easily caught in the early morning, while their wings are still wet with dew, 


672.—Raha sady tsy hitery no tsy hihazon-janak’ omby, fa hisoroka ny 
herotra thany, dia tsy mety. 

If you'll neither milk (the cow), nor-hold the calf, you ought not to 
skim off the cream. 

‘The native cow gives no mill unless the calf is first allowed to suck a little, and then 
is held by the side of its mother. 
673.—Zsy mety raha mba manantena hanan-tsy mamanga. 
You can’t expect to have if you don’t trade. 


64. Nahoana no ho ny mihazakazaka no tratran’ ny miadana? 
hy are the fast (1) overtaken by the slow? 
(2) Lit, those running. A case of “the hare and the tortoise,” 


675.—Manaova toy ny miaramila: mifoha alohan’ ny goaika, maha- 
tsiaro alohan’ ny fitatra. 
Do like the soldiers: rise before the crows, and wake before the singing 
bird (#tatra) (1). 
Poor fellows ; they frequently have to go very long distances to attend fortnightly drill 
(ie. informer times). It is not a case of will, but a caso of must. (1) Paiva, 
a species of warbler: Pratincola sybilla, L, 
676.—Raha maharary aza ny tanana, jereo aloha ny hibo sy misy 
hanina. 
Even though the hands are painful, look first at the empty stomach. 
‘Digging with the long-handled native spade makes the hands sore, especially if they are 
unaccustomed to work with it, and the handle is not well greased, 
677.—Mandehana dieny malaina, fa raha mazoto,angamba tsy afaka. 
O when you don’t want; for when you do, you may not be able. 


678.—Aza mandry akaiky toa menaka. 
jon’t stop close at hand like grease. 
Hot grease soon cools and stops running. 
Sp9.— dee mitady tany malemy hanorenam-pangady. 
jon’t seek soft earth to dig in. 
Lit. to set up a spade on; see No. 1957. 
680.—Aza malaina manao zavatra; fa ny mosary indray maraina tsy 
efa foana. 
Don’t be an idle worker; for food for one ‘uorning's famine isn’t easily 
found. 


681.—Aza manao tsinjo voro-mazoto. 
Don't take a mere look at a diligent bird; i.e. Be diligent likewise. 


682.— Aza manao tsidi-pahitra. 
Don’t take a mere look into the cattle-pen, 
but attend properly to the wants of the inmates, Often used to exhort those who make 
mere pretence of work, Compare No, 697. 
683.—Aza miala safay. 
Don’t shirk work. 
‘Another form of the foregoing. 
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684.— Aza kely faka hitay, ka be bahana. 
Don’t fetch but little fuel and scarcely get a warm. 
Lit. stretch out the legs wide, so as to get all the warmth possible from the tiny fire, 


685.—Aza manao hamo be tenda. 
Don’t be an idle fellow with a big throat. 
For be sure that “If you will not work, neither shall you eat.” 


686.—Aza mitoe-foana hoatra ny vato: ny lehibe tsy miteny, ny kely 
sy misy mpananaira. 
Don’t sit still like a stone : the big not speaking, and the little having no 
advisers. 
The dig usually means the rulers, and the Jitfle, the people they rule. 


687.—-Aza manjenjena toy ny valala manatody. 
Don’t skip about like a locust laying its eggs. 
Stick steadily to one place, Compare No, 658. 


088.—Aza ny andro iray tsy iasana no anaovana ahy amboalambo. 
Don’t call me an idle vagabond for one day’s holiday. 


689.—Zsy mety raha fony mitoetra tsy miraharaha; koa lasa vao be 
hafatra. ’ . . . 
It's wrong to say nothing while you remain, and plenty directly after, 
when it’s of no earthly use. 


690.—Aza manantena tain-tsokina ka tsy mety mihaza. 

Don’t look for a hedgehog’s train (1) and be unwilling to hunt him, 
(1) Lit, dung. Sokina, one of the Centetidee, Echinops Telfairi. 

691.—Aza manao ariary zato am-pandriana, 

Don't make a hundred dollars on the bed. 


Get up first and then see what you can do, A Malagasy version of “Castles in the air,’ 
or "Chateaux en Espagne,” 


692.—Aza manantena ny ‘Aza mandry, fa anateran-kena! 
Don't hope for ‘Don't lie down, here's a present of teef.’ 
Don’t be like Micawber—everlastingly expecting ‘something to turn up.’ Find your 
own beef, 
693.—Aza manantena lambo hiakatra, ka tsy midina any an-ala. 
jon’t hope for the wild-boar to come up, instead of going down into the 
forest (to seek it). 


694.—Aza mandrava trano mafy, ka mitady izay romoromony ha- 
taina, 
Don't destroy a good house to get fuel for the fire. 

Fuel is very scarce in tho central provinces, and rather than go far to seck it, lazy folks 
‘burn whatever they can lay hold of—their very bedstead not unfrequently meeting 
with a fiory fate before its timo, 

695.—Aza mitoxantonana toy ny havana nalaina. 
Don’t gaze idly about like a friend (or relative) just fetched, 

—and who either does not know the work to be done, or isn’t interested in the doing 
of it. 

696.—Aza manao toy ny tsingentana : intelo miofo, ka vantony thany. 
Don’t do like the locust; cast your skin thrice, and still be a young one, 
The tsingéntana is onc of the many kinds of locust ; compare No. 829. 
697.—Aza manao ombilahy misalovan-kosy. 
jon't do like a bull that passes by a rice-field to be trodden, 
‘Compare No, 682. 
698.—Aza afa-fo toa an-dRahtsatra. 
on't be self-satistied like Mr. Slowcoach, 
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—'‘Tzay takatry ny aina no ataovy”, hoy ilay mamahan takatra. 
se all your strength,” says the one fed by the Tufted umbre, 

A pun on the words takatra—reached up to, and takatra—the Tufted umbre. 
Joo.— Ty mity raharaha, toa landihazo be. 

aving no business is like having much cotton. 

Perhaps it should be /andy—silk-worms. They will give him enough to do, as will also 

idleness. 

o1.—Ako maty olo malaina toy izay vaky vilany an-efitra. 

etter let a lazy fellow die than have a pot broken in the desert, 

—where another can’t be found. 
yo2.—Tehatehaka tsy mampihempa-tanana. 
Clapping won’t skin the hands. 


703.- 9 ao amoron’ ala tsy manana trano be. 
hey who live near the forest haven't large houses. 
A case of “The tailor’s wife's the worst clad, and the cobbler’s wife’s the worst shod.” 
‘Compare No. 733. 
7o4.— Ny hakamoana no hitafiam-boredamba mandavan-taona. 
Tdleness will cover with rags all the year round. 


13: —Ny hakamoana no handriam-potsiny fararano. 
idleness finds no work in harvest, 
for it prepared none in seed-time, 
06.—Ketsan’ Amboasary : zay tsy mifoha maraina ay manana, 
The young rice-plants of Ambéasary: they who don’t get up in the 
morning have none. 
Ambéasiry is a village on the banks of the Sisaona, one of the tributaries of the Ikopa. 
Its waters soon rise in summer and, overflowing their banks, flood the low ground on 
either side, The people who don’t keep a sharp look-out after their young rice-plants, 
and remove them in time to fields on a higher level, often suffer loss. 
Jol. = Tofandry maraim-boafady, toy ny mitafy vorodamba. 
ie in bed in the morning, and you'll get what you don't want, like the 
wearer of rags. 


708.— lay kamo mindram-pangady ; koa, ‘Aza mahita anie aho.” 
The lazy scamp that went to borrow a spade ; t’was, ‘May I not find one.” 
Compare No. 1263. 
k 709 Ny mody mandry sy ny mitampody ; ny mody mandry misimisy 
‘okoa. 
Better go one day and come another (1) than go and come the same day, 
for it shows more diligence and is likely to bring more profit, (1) Lit, spend a might 
before coming home, 
710.— Zanim-bart' 
mahadifotra olona. 
The rice-field of the lazy: the clear water overflows it, and the rushes are 
tall enough to hide people. 
joth sure signs of neglect. Cf, Proverbs xxiv. 30, 31. 


Hie Manantena ny efa azo, ka tsy mandray ravin-dena. 
‘is hopes are raised by what he has found, but he takes no care to pro- 
serve it.(* 
(1) Lit. does not get a wet leaf. 
712.—Akory ity tlay malaina no mitarehin-jaza aizina ka mavozon' 
ny hakamoana: mararin’ ny tazon’ ny fahalainana ary mitarehim- 
balala maty. ; 
Aha! this lazy lout ; he looks like a sick child (1) and is enfeebled by 
laziness: he’s ill of the idle fever and looks like a dead locust. 
(1) Lit. the youngest child of the family when the mother is again pregnant -and who 
is supposed to "be made ill by that event. 








lay kamo: rano fotsy mangeningenina; harefo 
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‘The natives believe that the new child in the mother's womb causes the illness of the 
other,--mot thinking that the real reason is the diminution and ultimate stoppage of 
the supply of milk, Children are regularly suckled for about two years, and occasion. 
ally for a much longer period ; one can scarecly believe his own eyes on secing great 
strong childten running and playing about one minute, and drawing comfort and 
sustenance from the maternal breast the next, 


713.—Akory ity tlay malaina: asaina miasa lohataona, toa vaky lafi- 
ka; asaina manosy fahavaratra, mararin’ ny taz0; avela an-tanana, 
tsy mahamasaka hanina, 

Oh! this idle rascal: bidden to dig in the spring, his feet seem bad; 
told to tread the rice-fields in the summer, he seems ill of fever; left at 
home, he seems unable to cook a meal. 

Truly a worthless fellow, who doesn't deserve to eat, 


14.—Antoandro faka ronono, ka nilaozan' ny omby nihahaka. 
[e went too late to milk the cows, and found them all gone. 
Lit, Had left (him) and scattered, 


z 5.— Toy ny tanin’ andro hariva, ka kely no ananana azy. 
ike sitting in the evening sun ; only enjoyed for a short time. 


orn kamo thany no ho sasatra. 
’s only the idle will be tired. 


717.--Nahoana no atao: 
esy ofa” ? 
hy is it said: “There's much to be done, yet the rice isn’t planted” P 
—that is surely the principal thing and should be first attended to, 


718. --Zana-dambo, mitrongy vao homana. 
‘A young boar: he turns up the earth before eating. 
19.—My tenin’ ny mpisampina tsy mba inoan' ny mpisthina. 
he word of the idle (1) is not believed by the diligent. a) 
Lit, (1) the one who has his robe over his shoulders, and (2) the one who ties it firmly 
round his waist, to enable him to work freely, 
20,.—Mpampakatra feta tsy madity, ka avy ny orana, dia akipany, 
uild a wall with bad clay, and get it wasted away by the rains, ca 
Clay walls aro generally tolerably durable, but if the build his work 
ot pound te clay well, the rain soon discovers his idleness, Ps Nt WoT and does 
aig Monee rafi-maroroka, ka malaky mirodana. 
uild in a hurry, and it will soon come down with a run. 


22.—Homana tla, hoatra ny rafi-dratsy. 
falf do it, like bad workmanship. 


A thing is very often done by halves or portions, especially if it requires the union of 
many, for some will do thelr share, and’ others ‘chink theirs, 7 on 





‘Be ny raharaha, ka ny voly vary indray no 


723.—Fela-tanam-papango : tsy manjaitra ny rovitra. 
A Kite’s claws: it doesn’t sew up what is torn. 
Eager totear but not to mend, Said of an idle worthless fellow, 


724.—Andro hahamaizan’ ny trano dia manao afo am-bilany kely, fa 
rahampitso manao afo am-borodamba, nf 
When the house is burned, you fetch fire in a little pot, but to-morrow you 
vill fetch it in a rage 
Matches are scarce and comparatively dear. When people want a light, they fetch 
embers from their neighbour's fire ina small pot or plece of a broken ge, but when 
they are too idle to look for the pot, or too careless about it, they take a piece of 


or anything else that happens to be at hand, and not unfrequently set the thatch of the 
low roof on fire, 
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725.—Rano tsy androana tsy mahafa-tseroka ; ny lamba tsy atafy tsy 
mahafana; ny vary tsy hanina tsy mahavoky ; ny raharaha tsy atao tsy 
mety lavorary. 
ater not washed in won’t remove the oil; a garment not put on won't 
keep out the cold; rice not eaten won’t fill the belly ; work not attended to 
won’t be successful. 
726.—Tongo-boromahery tsy maka ny ankasarotana. 
A Falcon’s claw: it doesn’t take hold of the difficult parts. 
It gets hold of what is nearest and easiest ; so do idle persons, 
727.—Sasa-lamba hariva (or, mitsidika andro); manaram-fo ams 
panasana, fa kely andro anahazana. 
A washing of clothes in the afternoon; washing them leisurely, but 
there's little time to dry them in. 
Clothes are washed in the streams aud dried in the sun on the banks, 
a Rake vazo mitovitovy thany, dia ny tsy mita rano no alaiko. 
f the things are about equal, then I prefer what can be got without. cros- 
sing the water. 
‘Vaso may be a bird or person, perhaps a sweetheart. 
729.—Manetsa mahalana ; ka ny ataon’ ny tena thany no alaina. 
Plant sparingly, reap sparingly. 
Lit, Plant widely apart, and the thing done by yourself is what is taken, 
730.— Taftka efa nidika ka tsy azo ajanona. 
A war expedition once set out, it can’t be stopped. 
Bie Tongoirs omby an-dakana, ka tsy mahazo mifody, 
‘he foot is in the canoe: it can’t draw back. 
A favourite proverb to urge perseverance. Compare No, 899, 
Bee lava dintka lava rariny, 
xamine long, be in the right long, 
or, altogether in the right, 
R 3.—Nahoana no dia mpanefy ka dombo antsy ? 
(ow is it that being a smith you have a blunt knife ? 
‘Compare No, 703. 
4.—Lany andro am-piresahana ka tsy mitondra mody. 
'o spend the day in gossipping and take nothing home. 


Compare No, 2251, 
J. A. Houtper. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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EARLY NOTICES OF MADAGASCAR FROM THE 
OLD VOYAGERS; PART VIII. : 


EXTRACTS FROM “A VOYAGE TO INDIA," ETC., BY DR. EDWARD 
IVES, OF HIS BRITANNIC MAFESTY’S SHIP ‘KENT; 
IN THE YEAR 1754, 


(Concluded from ANNUAL XXII.) 


IS majesty of Baba resides in a town built with mud, which 
stands up the country, about twelve miles from St. Augustine's 
Bay. About four days after our arrival, he came down with his 
family into our neighbourhood, and sent his heir apparent on board, 
accompanied by the duke of Bada, and other great personages of 
his court, to congratulate the admiral on his arrival at Madagascar, 
and to know on what day he intended paying him a visit. The 
admiral made each of these ambassadors a present of a pair of pis- 
tols, a gun, a sword, and some bottles of brandy; appointed a day 
for paying his respects to the King, and sent them all ashore in the 
highest spirits, and perfectly happy. On the day which had been 
fixed for his public audience, the admiral, attended by all the cap- 
tains and other officers of his squadron, walked about half a mile from 
our own tents down to those of his majesty, and was ushered into 
the largest of them by the beat of two drums, which by the particu- 
lar desire of Robin Hood had been sent from on board the Kent; this 
prime minister declaring, that as the admiral was a great man, and 
the king of Baba a great man also, the admiral should bring his 
music to do honour to the king; and the king’s music in return 
(which consisted only of two pairs of great conch-shells) should 
sound in honour of the admiral. As nobody objected to this reason- 
able proposal, the admiral was received in the manner prescribed by 
Robin Hood. 

The king was about sixty years of age, very corpulent, and had 
at that time a violent fit of the gout. He was sitting on a grass 
mat spread on the ground, with a wrapper round his middle, and 
on his head he wore a Dusch grenadier’s cap, a foot and a half high, 
faced with the arms of the Dufch East India company cut in brass. 
He took the admiral by the hand, and enquired how King George 
did: when he was told that he was now in health, but had lately 
been in great affliction on account of the death of his eldest son, 
he feelingly replied, “Ay, 7 have likewise lost my Prince of Wales.” 
He then enquired of the admiral, what presents he had for him. 
These, consisting of fire-arms, swords and spirituous liquors, were 
immediately given; but none seemed to please him so much as the 
brandy; he only found fault that there was not enough. His three 
queens, and many other ladies of the court, attended this meeting. 
They too had their presents. And the admiral, to treat them, as he 
thought, the more genteelly, ordered three or four dozen of bottles 
of white wine to be brought; but upon their tasting it, they spoke 
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of it as insipid and, like the king, preferred brandy as the better 
liquor. Mr. Watson apologized for his not having a greater stock of 
it; but assured them, and his majesty of Baba also, that the next 
time he made this voyage, he would not fail to bring them a much 
larger quantity. Before the audience broke up, the king asked the 
admiral, whether he had any doctor with him? who replied, Yes. 
He then asked, ‘(Js he @ great doctor! A king's doctor to which the 
admiral replied in the affirmative. “Let him (rejoined the king) 
give me some mahomets (that is, some medicines) for my sick knee.” 
The admiral then spoke to me, who stood near him; when addres- 
sing myself to the king, I gave him my word, that he should not 
be many days without them. The admiral having mentioned to the 
king of Baba the provisions he wanted for his squadron. the latter 
gave orders to his pursers that we should immediately be supplied 
with them. Then the admiral, after thanking the king for his civil- 
ity and assistance, took his leave. 

Before I close this scene, I cannot omit describing the grotesque 
dress and figure of one of the favourites at his court, who in his 
younger days had been in England, where he acquired a taste for the 
‘uropean fashions. They called him Captain Zom Hill; he was a 
little old man, had neither shoes, stockings, breeches, nor shirt on, 
bat wore a wrapper round his thighs, and an old silk waistcoat next 
his skin, ornamented with a bugle fringe. An old tattered blue coat, 
an old grey tye-wig, a silver-laced hat, and a sword without a scab- 
bard, made up the remainder of his dress, and all together presented 
a most ridiculous figure. 

The generality of my readers, will probably look down with wonder 
and pity, if not with contempt, on the rude simplicity and unpolished 
manners of the people now described, But let them turn back to the 
annals of our English history not two thousand years ago, they will have 
the mortification to find the ancient Britons equally unacquainted with 
the polite arts, and quite as barbarous and uncivilized as the present 
Madagascarians * And if our rude forefathers, by a persevering virtue, a 
noble disinterestedness, and a passionate love for their country, could 
erect a kingdom so capable of exciting admiration as we have now the 
happiness to boast of, why should not the descendants of the brave 
Madagascarians, at some future period, emulate the glory of our ances- 
tors, and lay the foundations of an empire as great and extensive as our 
own, and as much celebrated for the glory of its arms, height of genius, 
and delicacy of taste? The presumption is neither groundless nor ex- 
travagant ; for the island of Madagascar is very fertile, and near a thou- 
sand miles in length, and at its widest part, three hundred miles broad, 
situated in a healthy climate, full of the finest timber, and furnishes 
many other valuable materials fit for shipping; by which her natives 





* Interiores plerique frumenta non serunt, sed lacte & carno vivant, pellibusque sunt 
vestiti, Omnes verd se Britanni vitro inficiunt, caeruleum officit colorem; atque hoc 
hcrribiliore sunt in pugna adspectu: capilloque sunt promisso atque omni parte corporis rasa, 
praeter caput & labrum superis. Uxores habent deni duodenique inter se communes, 
Taximé fratres cum fratribus parentesque cum liberis, Sed si qui sunt ex his nati corum, 
habentur liberi, A quibus primum virgines que que ducts sunt.—Cwesar, De Bello Gallico, 
Lib. v. 
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might be enabled to equip formidable fleets, extend their commerce over 
all the known part of the habitable world, and perhaps carry the terror 
of their arms into countries hitherto undiscovered. These islanders, 
likewise, are not at all deficient in that active and enterprising spirit so 
necessary for perfecting such glorious undertakings. 

Whilst we contiuued on this island, we found ourselves frequently 
robbed of our linen, as it was hanging out to dry; yet it was always 
stolen in so artful and dexterous a manner that we never had it in our 
power to detect one single culprit during the whole time of our being 
there. One poor wretch indeed, who was concerned in this kind of 
theft, making his escape with his booty over the river, unfortunately 
stuck in the mud, and was drowned. The following instance will show 
the great presence of mind, and exceeding dexterity of these islanders, 
in thievish exploits. One evening, as thirty or forty of our men were 
sitting round a fire, boiling their victuals in their iron pots, without the 
least suspicion of a thief’s being near them, a Madagascarian with 
wonderful agility jumped over their heads into the circle, took one of 
the pots by the handle as it stood ever the fire, and ran off with it to- 
wards the river. Our people fora time continued looking on each other 
with amazement; but before any of them had so far recovered themselves 
as to think of pursuing the thief, the fellow had made such good use 
of his legs, as to be quite out of their reach. 

Among the great variety of women that daily resorted to our tents, I 
observed one, who, as to her make and symmetry of features, was a per- 
fect beauty. The Dutchess of Baba was also handsome; but the 
king’s two daughters were far otherwise. The eldest of these two 
ladies was extremely coarse in her person, and no less masculine in 
her behaviour. The youngest was not quite so plain nor masculine 
as her sister, tho’ she had not much delicacy to boast of: they were 
both unmarried. One of them had completed her fortieth year; the 
other was not quite so old. They were of the company at court, 
when the admiral visited their father; and soon afterwards, the eld- 
est ofthese princesses condescended so far as to call upon the agent 
victualler at his tent. She carried a heavy musket on her shoulders, 
of which she appeared to be extremely fond, talked with great plea- 
sure of the execution she had done with it in times past; but as 
the lock of it was now spoiled, she desired the favour of him to get 
it put in proper repair for her; and added at the same time, that 
she should be much obliged to him for his kindness. In short, our 
agent-victualler caused her musket to be repaired, and seemed to 
stand very high in her good graces. But not many days passed be- 
fore he unfortunately fell into disgrace, and too sensibly experienced 
the effects of her resentment. 

All the Madagascarian women, except those who are very poor in- 
deed, wear a covering over their breasts and shoulders, ornamented 
with glass beads; and none go without a cloth over their hips. They 
commonly walk with a slender long stick, orrod. The men are al- 
lowed to have as many wives as they please, or can support. The 
king has three; the Duke of Bada but one; John Anderson two. Their 
children they often name after any English officers who happen to 
be there at the time of their wives’ pregnancy, or delivery. One of 
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John Anderson’s wives was with child while we were there, and he 
assured Sir William Hewet, that if she brought him a boy, he would 
give the child his name and title. . 

The men often present (or, as they term it, salamanca) you with 
an ox, calf, goat, &c., and in return expect to receive its full value 
in silver, or some other commodity. They without scruple tell you, 
in their broken jargon, ‘Jf you my friend, I your friend. You no my 
Sriend, I no your friend. I salamanca you, you salamanca me.” Their 
wives, without restraint, visit you in your tents, with or without 
their husbands, and make you presents on the same footing as do 
their husbands. If a wife is surprised by her husband in the act ef 
adultery, we were told, he never fails to put here and her gallant to 
death ; but if they are discovered by any other person, the crime is some- 
times compounded by a present of cattle, or slaves. These are the 
chief, if not only riches of the Madagascarians, for they have no money; 
and except those who inhabit the Mud Zown, they all live either in mat 
cabins, or huts made with boughs. The grandees have a fence round 
their cottages, with a courtyard, and distinct apartments for their dif- 
ferent wives and children, as well as for their slaves. 

During our stay at this island, I observed with great concern several 
miserable objects in the last stages of skin disease. They had not been 
able to find any cure; and as far as I could learn, their doctors are to- 
tally ignorant of medicine. The only method they use for curing all com- 
plaints, as well outward hurts as inward diseases, is the wearing on 
their arm or neck a particular charm or amulet ; or besmearing the part 
afflicted with earth moistened with the juice of some tree or plant, and 
made up into a soft paste. 

The country, besides large timber-trees of different kinds, abounds 
also with a variety of shrubs and succulent plants. The sugar-canes 
are as thick as a stout man’s wrist, and so full of juice, that a foot of 
them in length will weigh two pounds, being much larger and finer 
than any in the West Indies. When the Madagascarians travel, they 
take a sugar-cane on their backs to subsist upon, which will serve 
them two or three days. The tamarind tree grows in great plenty; 
the leaves of which are like our common fern; the tree is about the 
size of an English pear-tree, and not much unlike it. The fruit is 
contained in pods about the size of those of the bean, which, when 
fit to gather, are brown, hard and brittle. 

A good beginning for a collection of curious shells might be made 
on the shore of this island; they are now much more scarce all over 
India than they were formerly. The Zabularia, a bastard kind of 
coral, is found here. 

The rivers, besides their abounding with great quantities of excel- 
lent fish, are full of alligators of enormous size. The duke of Baba 
frequently accompanied our parties in shooting at them; and when 
our gentlemen in one of these excursions came to a creek, which 
they were obliged to ford, his grace, to save them the trouble of 
undressing, with great good nature took them one by one upon his 
back and carried them over. He was a brisk little man, about 28 
years old, nephew to the king, and was particularly fond of a drum 
which had been given him by Commodore (late Admiral) Grifin, on 
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which he could beat a march and the reveillée with great dexterity. 

The island produces a great plenty of Guinea-hens; and all the 
rocks round about, both in Prince Will's and in the king’s country, 
are stocked with an abundance of mococks,* which is an innocent, 
pretty animal, of the squirrel kind, about the size of a cat, with a 
sharp head, like a young fox, a long bushy tail, black and white 
hair of exceeding delicacy and softness. It has feet like the monkey 
and usually sits like that creature on its breeches and two hind legs, 
basking with its belly exposed to the sun.t Its tricks are of the 
monkey kind. Guanas, chameleons, serpents, tarantulas and a kind 
of bat, called flying-foxes, are found here; their wings from the tip 
of one, to the extremity of the other, are five or six feet, and they are 
a foot and a half in breadth. 

But the most extraordinary thing on the whole island is the in- 
numerable quantity of locusts it abounds with. These rise from the 
lowlands in thick clouds, which are sometimes extended to an in- 
credible length and distance. The natives eat these insects, and even 
prefer them to their finest fish. Their method of dressing them is 
to strip off their legs and wings, and fry them in oil. 

It has been generally supposed, that a mixture of the Mahometan 
and Pagan religion is professed in this island; but though this may 
be true, yet during our stay here, we saw no signs of the first: the 
word mahomets indeed is frequently used by the natives, under which 
general term they include all kinds of medicines, every sort of charm 
or amulet, and also a sacrifice and prayer: hence it seems as if some 
account of the religion of Mahomet had reached the island in past 
ages from the neighbouring continent; and also that it had been 
favourably received by the natives, though the present generation ap- 
peared to be entirely unacquainted with its principles and rites. I 
took some pains to acquaint myself with their religious tenets; and 
they appear to worship one universal Father, whom, when they speak in 
English, they call God, and in whom they conceive to reside all kind 
of perfection. The sun they look upon as a glorious body, and I 
believe, as a spiritual being, but created and dependent. They fre- 
quently look up to it with wonder, if not with praise and adoration. 
They make their supplications to the One Almighty, and offer sacri- 
fices to him in their distresses ! 

I had the curiosity to attend a sacrifice at the hut of John Ander- 
son, whose father had for a long time been afflicted with sickness. 
At about sunset, an ox was brought into the yard, and the son, who 
officiated as priest slew it; an altar was reared nigh, and the post 
of it was sprinkled with the blood of the victim. The head, after 
it’s being severed from the body, was placed, with the horns on, at 
the foot of the altar; the cawl was burned in the fire, and most of the 
pluck and entrails boiled in a pot. The sick man, who was brought 
to the door, and placed on the ground so as to face the sacrifice, 
prayed often, and seemingly with great fervency: his eyes were fixed 





© [Can this word be a corruption of the word Macaco or Macaque, the Black Lemur 
(Lemur macaco, L)?—J.S.] 
+ [See ANNUALS XVII, and XIX. pp. 75, 268.--J.5.] 
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attentively towards the heavens. and his hands held up in a sup- 
plicating posture. The ceremony ended with the son’s cutting up the 
ox into small pieces, the greatest part of which he distributed among 
the poor slaves belonging to his father and himself, reserving however 
some of the best pieces for his own use. Upon the whole, I saw so 
many circumstances in this Madagascarian sacrifice so exactly resem- 
bling those which are mentioned in the Old Testament as offered up 
by the Jews, that I could not turn my thoughts back to the original, 
without being sensibly struck at the exactness of the copy. 

It happened fortunately for me, who constantly resided at the sick 
tents ashore, that at the request of several officers of our squad- 
ron, who promised to accompany me, and intended themselves much 
innocent pleasantry in singing the grand chorus anthem of God 
save the king, long live the king, on the occasion, I had delayed 
giving his majesty of Baba the medicines I had promised him; for the 
very night following that, in which I was to have delivered them, he 
died suddenly. Now, tho’ his death, by all the accounts we could pick 
up, was certainly occasioned by a violent fit of the gout in his head, and 
which probably was brought on by the too free use, and inebriating, 
inflammatory quality of the brandy, which he had been presented with, 
yet, there is no room to doubt, but that his loyal and resentful subjects 
would have imputed his demise to another cause, and revenged them- 
selves on me as the poisoner of their king, had he chanced to have taken 
the smallest quantity of my medicines. 

The chiefs seemed deeply concerned at this sudden and unexpected 
event, and were very desirous that the king’s death should be kept a 
profound secret. But finding this impossible, about 11 o'clock of the 
same evening in which he died, they repaired to the Mud Town, carry- 
ing with them the corpse of their late monarch, and were accompanied 
by the several branches of the royal family. But before their departure, 
they took care to set fire to every one of their tents. All the inhabi- 
tants in the neighbourhood soon followed the example of the court 
in repairing to the- Mud Town, and left not the least thing behind 
them, save the dogs of the village, which made such a hideous howling 
all the night, that it was impossible for any of us to get a wink of sleep; 
but we had another reason to prevent our taking any repose, and 
that was, our having observed the most evident marks of great dis- 
order amongst the natives, which we thought obliged us, for our 
own safety, to keep a watchful guard the whole night. Frederick 
Martin, before he went off, came to take his leave of us, and beg- 
ged with great earnestness for a fresh supply of gunpowder: he 
whispered that the king was dead, and that in all probability they 
should go to war about making another. We had been before told 
that the Duke of Bada would certainly succeed to the throne; but 
we afterwards learned, that Phziibey the general, having espoused the 
cause of Rhapant, the late king’s son, and taken him under his tute- 
lage and protection, this youth, who was only sixteen years of age, 
succeeded his father as King of Bada. 

It was a lucky circumstance for us that our agent-victualler had, 
before this event of the king's death, amply furnished all the ships 
of the squadron with fresh provisions; for as after that event all 
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kind of business was at a stand, we consequently should else have 
been under a necessity of going to Johanna or some other port to 
have taken in the remainder of our supplies, 

It_may be of use to future navigators to be informed, that no 
good water is to be had at S¢. Augustine, unless they send their 
boat four or five miles up the river; and instead of filling their 
casks at low water (as is the case in most other rivers) they must 
begin to fill here at about a quarter's flood. The reason assigned 
for it is, that the river has a communication with the sea at other 
places, as well as with this channel of Sf Augustine's Bzy; and by 
experience it has been found, that the sea water brought into the 
river by the flood tide, is not discharged till a quarter’s flood of the 
next tide in St. Augustine's Bay; and for three miles at least up the 
river, the water is always very brackish, if not quite salt. 

I cannot finish my ‘observations on this island without hinting 
that such quantities of limes and oranges grow here, the largest 
casks may be easily filled with their juices, and that at a very small 
expense, as they may be purchased with iron pots, muskets, powder, 
ball, flint, etc. etc. It is sufficiently evident that a small quantity of 
these juices mixed daily with the seamen’s common drink would in 
great measure prevent their falling into the scurvy; a disease so 
frequently attending all long voyages, and which by sad experience 
has been known to have deprived the nation of many more valuable 
men than hath all the power of the enemy. It is, therefore, an object 
highly worthy the attention of Government, that every ship of war 
which shall happen to touch at this island be provided with the 
juices of the lime and orange at the public expense; with the 
addition of such a quantity of rum, or other spirits, as shall be 
necessary to preserve the juice from corruption. During our stay 
here, I procured and preserved about half a hogshead full, which 
proved of essential service to the Ken/’s crew against the scurvy, 
both before and after the squadron got into the Ganges. 

On the eleventh of August, having completed our stock of water, 
and taken in as many live cattle as we could stow, with a large 
quantity of limes and oranges, we left the island of Madagascar; 
Steering the proper course for our East India settlements. 

As the accounts hitherto given of this part of Madagascar, its pro- 
ductions, etc., by all former writers, have been very superficial and 
imperfect, I presume the supplying this deficiency will at least 
merit the indulgence of the reader. 

Extracted by 
S. PasFIZLD OLIVER, 
Late Capt. R. Artillery, F.S.A* 
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A PHILOLOGICAL SKETCH OF THE AFFINITIES 
OF THE MALAGASY LANGUAGE 


WITH $AVANESE, MALAYAN, AND THE OTHER PRINICIPAL 
LANGUAGES OF THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO* 


ORE than a century ago, William Marsden, in a letter to Sir 
Joseph Banks, president of the Royal Society of London, set 
forth his views on the languages in use in the island of Sumatra, 
and called the attention of Orientalists to a fact of the greatest im- 
portance, viz., the manifest connection between a great number of words 
employed by the islanders of the oceans between Madagascar and the 
Marquesas group.t 
In 1840, the founder of the teaching of Malayan and Javanese in 
France, M. Edouard Dulaurier, in a report addressed to the Minister 
of Education, upon the Malayan and Javanese manuscripts preserved 
in the London libraries, expressed himself thus: ‘Among the studies 
undertaken by mankind, there are few which, since the close of the last 
century, have made more progress than those which have for their 
object the languages and literatures of the far East. Among the 
interesting researches which they originated, a large place now belongs 
to the study of the languages spoken in the very different and widely 
scattered countries which form the Asiatic Archipelago. The voyages 
around the world, which for a half-century past, have added so much 
to our geographical knowledge, have acquainted us with the existence 
in what may be called the Oceanic or maritime world, of a system of 
languages, united to one another by numerous affinities, a system which 
extends from the Cape of Good Hope to the furthest islands of the 
great ocean, and which embraces in its entirety the languages of the 
Asiatic Archipelago. It is from this connection, which may be regarded 
as an ethnological fact of far-reaching importance, that science ought 
henceforth to set out to solve all the questions which relate to the 
origin and the migrations of the oceanic races, which form so considerable 
and yet so little known a portion of the great human family.” 
Since the time when M. Edouard Dulaurier wrote these lines, great 
labours have been accomplished, works of the greatest value have been 





* [Translated from a paper in the Actes du Congrds international des Orientalistes tenu en 
1883 & Leide. Section polynésienne. Leide: 1885; pp. 57-81. Although the subject of the 
Connection of Malagagy with the Malayo-polynesian languages has been already treated of in 
the ANNUAL (see XVIII. p, 155, XIX-p. 345, ete), yet the following paper touches upon s0 
many points of interest not yet noticed in our pages, that it appears to me to be well worthy 
of preservation in one of our numbers.—J.S.] 

+ “From Mad: r eastward to the Marquesas, or nearly from the east coast of Africa 
to the west coast of America, there is a manifest connection in many of the words by which 
the inhabitants of the islands express their simple ideas, and, between some of the most distant, 
a striking affinity. The links of the latitudinal chain remain yet to be traced” (W. Marsden). 
Even before Marsden suspected the existence of the language’ to which he gave the name of 
‘the great Polynesian,’ the Dutch savant Reland, in his dissertation “De linguts insularum 
Orientalium,” had already pointed out the singular connection which exists between Mala- 
gasy and the languages of the Indian Archipelago, but from this very interesting fact he did 
not draw any conclusion, and fora long time Europeans remained in almost complete igno- 
rance of the language of Madagascar, 
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published, especially by the Royal Institute for Philology, Geography, 
and Ethnology of the Netherlands (the Hague), and by the Society of 
Arts and Sciences of Batavia. Not only Malayan and Javanese, but 
also Kawi, Bugis, Maduran, Balinese, Sundanese, Macassar, Alfurese, 
Tagal, Bisayan, and Malagasy, have been the subject of works by Roorda, 
de Groot, Gericke, Veth, Kern, Pijnappel, Freidrich, Freede, Meinsma, 
Niemann, de Hollander, Wijnmalen, Van Musschenbroek, Hamme, 
Matthes, Klinkert, Van der Tuuk, etc., etc. The Dutch Orientalists, to 
sum up in one word, have made themselves such undoubted masters of 
this immense domain of Oceanic philology, that a fellow countryman of 
Marsden, of Logan, of Raffles and of Crawfurd, Mr. Maxwell, declares 
in the preface of the “Manual of the Malay Language,” which was 
published at London, that “any one aiming at a thorough knowledge of 
the language, literature, and history of the Malay people should com- 
mence his task by learning Dutch.” This statement of an English 
Orientalist is perfectly just and true, but we French ought to add that 
Dutch Orientalists have often courteously given us, in our own language, 
lessons on Oriental philology, history, geography, and ethnology. 
Thorough students, they bring to their work of enlightenment and of 
civilization all willing workers, and they encourage and reward their 
labours. Emboldened by this conviction, I here offer the result of 
researches having for their object to weld together, perhaps more firmly 
than has hitherto been done, the Malayo-Malagasy ring, at the western 
extremity of that great latitudinal chain of which Marsden speaks, 
which traverses the Indian Archipelago, the Netherland Orient, so as to 
bring together the shores of Africa and America. 


1—The Origin of Malagasy : the Sanscrit, which occupies so large a 
place in Javanese and Malayan lexicology, occupies an almost imperceptible 
place in Malagasy. 

It is no longer possible to believe, with Sir William Jones, that all 
the Malayo-polynesian languages are derived from the Sanscrit, and that 
the Malagasy are the descendents of Arab sailors and traders. Hardly 
thirty years ago, Logan, the editor of the Journal of the Indian Archipe- 
Jago, at Singapore, maintained that all the Malagasy were varieties of the 
African negroes, and had no connection with the Malayan race. Craw- 
furd, who had only discovered in Malagasy fifteen Javanese words, and 
sixty-three belonging at the same time to Malayan and Javanese, limited 
to these numbers their common roots; and he explained this fact by 
supposing that certain Malayan prahus must have been driven by a tempest 
across the Indian Ocean as far as the shores of Madagascar. William 
von Humboldt, who has given us a comparative table of a hundred and 
thirty words in nine Malayo-polynesian languages, pointed out that the 
Malagasy language has great affinity with the Malayan; and he was led 
to think that a Malayan colony must have settled in Madagascar. The 
Englishman Pritchard adopted this opinion of Humboldt’s, and also that 
which considers Malagasy as more nearly related to Tagal than to any 
other Polynesian tongue. The missionary and historian Ellis thought 
that the Hova, the present dominant tribe in Madagascar, were the 
descendants of a colony coming from Java. Lastly, M. Van der Tuuk 
admits that Malagasy had its source in the languages of the Indian Archi- 
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pelago, but he believes that it became separated from them after the 
civilization of continental India had influenced Java and Sumatra. 

In a learned memoir read before the Royal Asiatic Society of London, 
_in May 1865, M. Van der Tuuk affirms that there are in Malagasy some 
Sanscrit words, and that these have undergone the same changes as 
the native words. Contrary, however, to this assertion of the learned 
author of the Batak-Dutch Dictionary, solely based on the five or 
six Sanscrit words which he was able to discover in Malagasy, I 
believe that Malayan immigration into Madagascar took place defore 
the time of the settlement of Hindus in Java and Sumatra. How 
otherwise can we explain why a crowd of purely Sanscrit words 
should be found in the languages of the Archipelago, while these 
same words remain completely unknown in Malagasy? Is it not 
indisputable that if these Sanscrit words, which are found in the 
different tongues of the Indian Archipelago with invariable marks of 
their perfect identity, do not exist in Malagasy, it is because Mala- 
gasy had already become separated from its allied languages when 
the Sanscrit words were introduced into these latter tongues? 

In proof of this opinion, numbers of examples can be given. Among 
the islanders, fishing was always one of their principal occupations, 
and the ef, the appliance for fishing, must have very soon received 
a special name, Now while in Malayan, Javanese, Sundanese, 
Batak, Dayak, and Macassar, the name of the fishing net is djala, 
that is to say, the exact Sanscrit word for it, this root is completely 
unknown in Malagasy.* The word for bread is routi in Sanscrit. 
This is also the term found in Malayan, in Javanese, in Sundanese, 
in Macassar, and in Bugis; in Malagasy the word is méfo. In the 
Indian Archipelago, honey is denoted by the purely Sanscrit word 
madou ; it is expressed in Malagasy by santély. The Sanscrit root 
goula (sugar) is found, without the least alteration, in the tongues of 
the Archipelago; it is completely unknown to the Malagasy, who 
call sugar siramamy, lit. ‘sweet salt.’ The Sanscrit sousra (thread) has 
passed into Mal., Jav., Sund., Batak, Macas., Bugis, and Tagal, and 
in them it always means sik, silk thread; in Malag. the word soutra 
is unknown, and its native equivalent is /andy. The Sanscrit root 
karpdsa (cotton) is found in Mal., Jav., Sund., Dayak, Macas., and 
Bisayan, under the form kagas, kapasa, gapas; it altogether unknown 
to the Malag. vocabulary, which employs instead the word Jandihdzo, 
lit. ‘tree silk.’ In Sanscrit, Aac’a is the name for glass; in Mal., Jav., 
Sund., Dayak, and Macas., this word is written and pronounced 
katcha; in Malag. the word is quite different, ildratra. Ivory, or the 
tusk of the elephant, bears the Sanscrit name of gading in Mal., 
Jav., Sund, Batak, Macas., Tagal and Bisayan; Malagasy knowing 
nothing of this root has adopted our French word ivoire, or rather 
the English :zory, which is more conformable to their language, and 
is easier to pronounce. The name of the elephant itself (in Sanscrit 
gadja) has been carefully preserved in all the tongues of the Indian 
Archipelago; but the Malagasy know nothing of it, and have been 
taught our European word (spelt e/efanta) for the great pachyderm. 





© Fishing net=Aaraso (in Malag.), 
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To denote the word ‘arms’ (i.e. ‘weapons’) in its general meaning, 
the Malagasy employ the word fi-adi-ana, whose root is ddy (fight); 
while the Kawi, Mal., Batak, Tagal, and Macas. use the words san- 
djdta, sendjéta, sondjéta, sanddta, which come from the Sansc. root 
sadjdja, which is never met with in Malagasy. In Jav., Mal., Sund., 
Batak, Dayak, and Macas., they call by the name kountchi the ap- 
pliance by which a house is protected from intrusion, whether the 
key itself, or the key together with the lock. This word, of Sansc. 
origin (Aonc’rka), has never reached the Malagasy. In that language 
mangala-hidy signifies “to take away the shut up,” that is to say, “to 
open,” and fanalahidy is the name of the instrument which ‘‘takes away 
the shut up,” which “opens,” that is to say, the key.* Inthe Philippines, 
as in Java and Sumatra, the name of the pigeon is palapdti, perapdti, 
merapati, darapati, which are evidently derived from the Sansc. para- 
pata. In Malagasy the pigeon is called vdromaildla, or, more fully, 
voromahailala, literally, ‘the bird which knows the way.” [More pro- 
bably, “the bird accustomed to love.”} The lion, as well as the 
elephant, is not met with either in the Archipelago, or in Madagas- 
car, but its Sansc. name singha is perfectly well known in the Indian 
Archipelago, while the Malagasy do not know anything of this word, 
but have simply borrowed the European word, spelling it /iona, In 
Malagasy there is not found the least trace of the fabulous serpent 
of the Hindus, the saga, of which the legendary stories of the Ma- 
lays and the Javanese make such frequent mention; neither is there 
any knowledge of the fabulous griffin of Vishnu, the famous garouda, 
whose name, purely Sanscrit, is found unaltered in Jav., Mal., and 
Macas. 

The words for number are almost identical in Javanese, in Malayan, 
and in the other tongues of the Indian Archipelago, and in Malagasy. 
The decimal enumeration, written or spoken, is founded absolutely 
on the same principles. At the same time it is worth noting that the 
purely Sanscrit root angka (figures) used in Java, Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes, etc., is unknown in Madagascar, where they express the 
idea of figures by the compound word sdra#’ isa (‘likeness of number’). 

The advanced state of a people in civilisation is now unfortunately 
measured by its more or less perfect means of attack or defence in 
war. Owing to the progress in European artillery, the citadels and 
fortifications constructed by Vauban are no longer a sufficient protec- 
tion against an enemy. In continental India, the fort or strong place 
is no longer what it was formerly, but it has preserved the primitive 
name of 4éfa. This technical term, purely Sanscrit, which goes back 
to a high antiquity, has passed into Javanese, and from thence into 
the other languages of the Archipelago, especially into Tagal and 
Bisayan ; but it does not exist in Malagasy, where the word riva, 
primitively used in the sense of palisade, is now extended to denote 








® Except in places frequented by ships, on the castern coast of Madagascar among the 
Bétsimisiraka, it is sufficient to have a rod planted before the door of the hut, which nothing 
can close effectually (from its fragile materials), to indicate the absence of the ownor and warn 
off passers-by. horror in which theft was held was so great that whoever was in 
the least suspected was often obliged to leave the country in order to escape general scorn, 
See Carayon: Histoire de PEtablissement francais & Madagascar ; 1845, p. xlii, [I fear 
that such primitive simplicity is to be found nowhere in Madagascar at the present day.—ED.] 
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a strong place, or one defended by ramparts. [Also, a royal or chief’s 
compound or enclosure.] In Tagal and Bisayan this same word 
hota often takes the sense of ‘prison.’ In Javanese and Sundanese the 
proper word for prison is toundjara; in Malayan, Dayak, and Macas- 
sar it is pandjara, from the Sansc. root pandjara (cage). This root 
does not exist in Malagasy, and the idea of prison is expressed by 
the words frdno-matzina (i.e. ‘dark-house’ }. 

It is known that the Javanese vocabulary contains a score of dif- 
ferent words, which correspond to the various attitudes which people 
take when they stand up, or sit, or lie down. Among these attitudes 
or postures, there is one which is remarkable among all the others ; 
it is that of a man remaining sitting, with the figure erect, and the 
legs crossed, in the attitude of the statues of Buddha. The Sanscrit 
root cz? (to meditate in this seated fashion) is preserved in Jav., in Sund., 
in Mal., and in Tagal, under the form sia (‘sitting with crossed legs’). 
But the Malagasy, which also possesses a great variety of words to 
express the various postures people take, only employs in this special 
case the verb mifambdho-poza (to squat with crossed legs [‘like a crab,’ 
foza}), which presents nothing in common, and has no connection 
with the Sanscrit root. Certainly, if the Malagasy should show any- 
where in their language any trace of remembrance of Buddhism, it 
would be in this instance. 

From vdrofra (commerce) Malagasy has formed mpivdrofra (merchant, 
trader). It knows neither the Persian sauddgar, used in Jav., in Sund., 
in Mal., and in Macas., nor the Arab word khawadjah, nor the word 
baniydé of the traders of continental India, used in Tagal and Bis., 
under the form baniydga.* This example is sufficient’ to show how 
little the Malagasy have borrowed from the foreigners who, in the 
course of centuries, have touched on their coasts. 

I might continue this series of examples, but those which I have 
given are doubtless sufficient; at the same time it will not be without 
service to confirm them by a few others, examples borrowed from an 
entirely different class of subjects, that -is to say, borrowed from ideas 
purely abstract and metaphysical. They will show this fact very 
distinctly : when the words used in the languages of the Indian Archi- 
pelago do not come from a Sanscrit source, they are generally 
found in Malagasy; when, on the contrary, they come from a source 
purely Sanscrit, they will of be found in’ Malagasy. 

Thus, the idea of ‘thought’ is expressed in the languages of the Archi- 
pelago by the help of the two roots, fchifa or pikir; the first coming 
directly from the Sansc. c'#//a, the second from the Arabic fizir. Mala- 
gasy draws from neither of these two sources; it has its own word, hévi- 
tra. The Sansc. root vaga (authority); Kawi, wasa i jeve Mal, and 
Macas., kowdsa ; Day. Roudsa ; has for its equivalent in Malag. the root 
didy, a primitive word of Mal. polyn. origin, which is no other than the 
“tah of Mal. and Sund., and which doubtless was used before the im- 
portation of the Sansc. word into the Archipelago. To express the ideas 
of ‘origin, race,’ these same languages have adopted the Sansc. root 

* -! i ‘ictionary defines banyaga, as “fa petty trader or pedlar, who goes 
from Vilage vilege selling his waren” Tn Bisayan the word as} acquired a bad ‘meaning, 
for it has become a synonym for “‘rogue, rascal, scamp, etc,” 
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vangea ; the Malagasy does not know this and employs no other word 
but Aardzana [from razana, ancestor]. The Malagasy language, to ex- 
press the abstract word ‘religion,’ has never made use of the Sansc. root 
agama, which is employed without the least modification of form in 
Jav., Sund., Mal., Dayak, Macas., and Bugis. This shows that the lan- 
guage of the Malayo- Javanese immigrants in Madagascar had remained, 
from the epoch of the immigration, untouched by the religious pro- 
selytism of India. From the root duafra (advice, counsel, lesson) the 
Malagasy have the noun of the agent, mfandnatra, spiritual teacher, 
and they have not in their language any word which recalls the Sansc. 
urz, while this word has been reproduced and preserved in Jav., 
aly, Madurese, Sund., Mal., Batak, Dayak, Macas., and Bugis. This 
shows, by the way, that the Hindus had only become the spiritual 
teachers, the gurus, of the different peoples of the Indian Archipelago 
after the epoch when the immigration into Madagascar was made by 
representatives of the Malayo-Javanese peoples. It is still the Sanscrit 
which has given the root dasa, under this form or that of dahasa, to all 
the languages of the Archipelago, to express our word ‘tongue’ or 
‘language.’ This root does not exist in Malagasy, where they employ, 
in its stead, one of the two words /ny or vdlana.* 

It would be superfluous to continue this line of observation, which 
one might still apply to a great number of abstract words, such as com- 
mencement, study, face, form, taste, custom, history, instruction, lesson, 
reading, praise, price, witness, etc., and it may be admitted as a theorem 
sufficiently demonstrated what we have tried to prove, viz., that the 
Malayo-Javanese immigration into Madagascar took place before the 
introduction of Hinduism into Java and Sumatra. 

To this proposition we may add some others which may be formulated 
thus : 

1.—The Malagasy language belongs to the same family as the prin- 
cipal tongues of the Indian Archipelago. 

2.—Its grammar is founded upon the same general principles as the 
grammars of Javanese and Malayan. 

3.—Its vocabulary includes a cloud of words which are common< to it 
and to Javanese, Malayan, Batak, Dayak, Macassar, Bugis, Tagal, 
and Bisayan, that is to say, with the different languages of the Indian 
Archipelago, which have as their primitive basis the wide-spread 
Polynesian. 

4.—The Malagasy language possesses only a very small number of 
Arabic roots, and a still smaller and quite insignificant number of Sans- 
crit roots. 

5.—Of all the existing Oceanic languages, it is the Malagasy which 
seems the most useful to inform us as to the Polynesian, of which 
they are all offshoots more or less divergent. 


11.—Grammatical Affinities of Malagasy with Malayan, Javanese and 
the other languages of the Indian Archipelago. Se 





* If from the abstract words ‘tongue’, or ‘language,’ we pass to the words ‘voice,’ ‘sound,’ 
we shall find in the Malayan and Javanese souwara, and in the Batak sowara, the Sansc. 
root swara ; while in Malagasy the equivalents of this root are fé0, voice, éno, sound, which 
have no connection at all with the root serara adopted by the three languages just mentioned, 
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In each of these languages the grammatical system is founded upon 
the same bases, and the derivation of the words is effected by the 
help of affixes, which are often the same, and give to the words so 
derived an analogous meaning. 

These various affixes, it is well known, play an important part in 
the structure of the Oceanic languages. They are, as it were, the key, 
and when the regular working of these particles is once understood, 
it becomes easy to conjugate a root-word into the different forms of 
noun, adjective, verb, participle, and adverb, and to give to each of 
these forms the proper shade of meaning which belongs to it, as 
distinct from the general and proper sense of the root itself. 

The euphonic laws which regulate the employment of these various 
affixes, whether they are prefixes, suffixes, or infixes, have many mutual 
relations. It is the same with the laws which regulate the different 
parts of a sentence. 

The Noun.—The noun or substantive does not admit any modifica- 
tion of form to denote gender or number. The masculine and feminine, 
the singular and the plural are shown by the help of auxiliary words. 
To give only one example: the masculine gender is indicated in Ma- 
lag. by the word /dhy, in Mal. by /a&i, in Batak by Jaki, in Bisayan 
by /alake, etc. [In prov. Malag. also by /dky and (dkildky.] 

The nouns are primitive or derivative. The most important class 
of derivative nouns is that which comes from verbs or adjectives, 
and which is composed chiefly of abstract nouns. These derivatives 
are formed in exactly the same manner in Malagasy and the languages 
of the Archipelago. E.g., from méra (easy, cheap), Malagasy derives 
the noun ha-mor-dna; Mal. and Tag., ka-moura-an; and Batak, ha- 
moura-an. (We shall see further on that the aspirated 4a of Malag. 
and Batak very frequently replaces the guttural 4a of Jav. and Mal.) 
In Bisayan the particle 4a is sufficient by itself to give to the nouns 
to which it is prefixed the abstract sense; e.g. ha-pouti (whiteness), 
from pouti (white). If these roots have at the same time the additions 
of the prefix 4a and the suffix an, they then take a collective sense ; 
it is thus that with the words for numbers, two, three, four, five, they 
form the multiples by tens, a-louha-an (twenty), ka-flou-an (thirty), 
ha-pat-an (forty), ha-lim-an (fifty). 

Another class of derivative nouns is that which indicates, either the 
place where such and such an act is usually done, or the means which 
are used for performing such act. This special category of derivative 
nouns is characterised in Malagasy by the prefix fa or fan, and the suf- 
fix ana; in Jav. by the prefix pa or pam, and the suffix an; in Mal. by the 
prefix fe or fen, and the suffix an; in Tagal by the prefix pan, with or 
without the suffix 7. 

It is known that before proper names of people of low condition, the 
Jav., Mal., Batak, Macas., Tagal, and Bis. use the particle sz. It is the 
same in Malagasy, where the particle 7 is usually placed as a prefix 
before proper names which are divested of the particle Ra, which 
characterises people of higher rank.* 





* Among the Hova, the names of relationship, and the personal pronouns, subjects of verbs, 
are alike preceded by the particle #, In Tagal the particle si plays the same part before 
Felationsiip names, "We shall see further on that Malagasy frequently omits the sibilant ¢ at 
the commencement or the end of Malayan or Javanese words. ‘This is why (the prefix si iv 
the Archipelago languages becomes # in passing into Malagasy, 
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In all these languages, to denote the genitive, they place the noun 
which is governed after the noun which governs it, and with which it is 
in connection, and that immediately and without the intervention of any 
preposition. 

The Adjective-—The adjective is unchangeable. It is placed imme- 
diately after the noun or substantive with which it is in connection, 
the qualifying or descriptive word coming after the noun which it 
qualifies or describes. The numeral adjectives follow invariably this 
law. Thus in Malagasy, they do not say, in the same order as in 
French or English, ‘‘a hundred persons,” but quite in the reverse order, 
“persons a hundred (d/ona zd/o). Instead of ‘‘a thousand villages,” they 
say “villages a thousand” (/andna arivo). 

It may be said with truth that the real adjectives are as much root- 
words, and that they are not really derivative adjectives. Those which 
assume this form are participles taken adjectively. One class of 
adjectives, however, must be excepted, those having ma as their prefix, 
and yet these adjectives are often equivalents of neuter verbs and are 
conjugated likethem. E.g., ma-/dma (smooth, slippery), ma-ndra (cold), 
ma-zdva (bright, shining), mdmy for ma-hamy (sweet), masina for ma-hasina 
(saltish). In Tagal and Bisayan, this particle ma, by being prefixed to 
an abstract root, makes it a qualifying adjective. 

The adjectives used to express diminution are often formed by doub- 
ling or repeating the root. 

Phe Pronoun.—The first and the second personal pronouns are 
absolutely alike in Malagasy and in the different languages of the 
Indian Archipelago. These personal pronouns, besides their original 
form, have another form reduced by apheresis. The personal pronouns 
of this shortened form are placed immediately after the verbs with which 
they are in regimen, and also after nouns or substantives ; in respect of 
these they play the part of possessive adjectives. 

In all these languages there exists a double plural for the first 
personal pronoun, ‘we;’ the one is inclusive, the other exclusive. 
The inclusive signifies ‘we 4ogether with you; the exclusive signifies 
‘we without you’ ; in other words, the inclusive ‘we’ includes, with the 
person who speaks, those to whom he speaks; while the exclusive 
‘we’ excepts the person or persons to whom he speaks. The inclusive 
is istka, ntstka, and the exclusive, zahdy, izahay, in Malagasy; in 
Mal., Tagal, and Bisayan, the inclusive is c/a, in Batak, Azfa; the 
exclusive is kam: in those three languages, and ham in Batak. 

To express the reflexive pronoun, use is always made of nouns, 
which are added to the personal pronouns, and which in each of those 
languages signifies ‘body’. In Malagasy this is “ma; in Javanese it is 
batan, which is also found in the Malagasy word vdfana. 

In the Malagasy interrogative pronouns, when one wishes to point 
out clearly the plural, for they are the same in the two numbers, one 
has recourse to the word zddy,* or more often to the .Hova word 
rehétra, which signifies ‘all,’ and each of which implies distinctly the 
idea of plurality. It is worthy of notice that these two Malagasy words 
staby and rehetra are found, the first in the Jav. kabeh, and \the second 
in the Tagal /ahaé. \ 

© [Prov, for icy aby ; and in Hova, duy simply.] 
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The Javanese and Malayan interrogative pronouns, in taking the 
duplicate form, become indefinite pronouns ; it is the same in Malagasy. 
Only in that language, reduplicated forms must each be preceded by 
the particle na; e.g. 12a ? ‘who? aiza? ‘where ¥’ become ‘whoever,’ 
na tza na tza, and ‘wherever,’ na aiza na aiza, by this use of the ma. Our 
French indefinite pronoun om is expressed in Malagasy, in Javanese, 
and in Malayan by certain words which, although quite different at 
first sight, are all derived from the same source and are of the same 
nature. 

The Verb; the Passive Verb.—The verb in its primitive or root form, 
that is to say, deprived of every special affix, indicates the passive 
sense. This is true both in Malagasy and in all the languages of 
the Indian Archipelago. It is these various affixes added to the 
verb which make it active, or neuter, or causative, or reciprocal, or 
frequentative, etc. 

In the Oceanic languages the passive form of the verb is employ- 
ed in speaking, in preference to the active or transitive form.* This 
fact constitutes a linguistic peculiarity worth notice, for, with the 
systematic employment of affixes, it is one of the fundamental bases 
of Malagasy, Javanese, Malayan, Batak, Tagal, Bisayan, and other 
languages. 

The Active-transitive Verb.—To denote the verbs of active-transitive 
meaning, they employ 

in Javanese the prefixes a@, an, ang, am. 

» Malayan ,, ” me, men, meng, mén, mem. 

» Malagasy ,, ” man, mang, mana, manka. 
» Tagal ” ” ma, mag, man, maka, makpa. 

The Substantive Verb.—The substantive verb exists, so to say, in a 
latent state, since it is almost always underlying or understood in 
sentences. Ana in Javanese, ada in Malayan, ary or isy in Mala- 
gasy, ay or mey in Tagal, moei in Bisayan, etc., are all condemned 
to this part of inactivity. Considered as an auxiliary verb, the 
substantive verb remains almost unused. If a Malagasy has to 
express such a phrase as, “I am little, and thou art great,” he 
would say: “‘kely aho sy abo hianao,” literally, ‘Little I and great thou ;” 
and its allied tongues in the Indian Archipelago would express it in a 
similar fashion. 

The Frequentative [or Customary] Verb.—In order to indicate the continu 
ity of an action, or the repetition of an act, the verb is given a 
duplicated form, following a prefix, but without doubling the prefix 
as well. This grammatical procedure is the general custom. As for 
reduplication of words, it is usual in all the languages of the Indian 
Archipelago, more frequently, however, in Malagasy than in Malayan 
and Javanese. 





* To give an example ; to oxpress this thought, ‘I love him,’ a Malagasy says: ‘Tiako 

zy,’ that is, literally, ‘Loved (by) me he,’ In the languages of the Archipelago the same rule 
is followed. 
_ + Itis this multitude of words commencing with the initial mt of the prefixes which led M. 
TAbbé Dalmond to believe and say that the greater part of Malagasy verbs begin with m in 
the infinitive. See Vocabulaire ef Grammaire pour les langues malgaches, sakalava ef 
betsimisara, Ue Bourbon : 1842, P. 99. 
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The Participle—The passive past participle, which is the most 
used of the participles, is formed by adding an auxiliary word to 
the root, a word, which, by its own signification, denotes past time ; 
these are wis, owis, in Jav., soudah, Jalou, in Mal., and ¢fa, voa, fafa, in 
Malagasy ; all these words having the same sense, viz., ‘done, finished, 
accomplished.’ There is in Malagasy another class of passive partici- 
ples; these are formed simply by means of the prefix a. This class of 
participles is a direct derivative from the Javanese participles formed 
by the prefix Aa, without the addition of a suffix; the Jav. da, in 
passing into Malagasy, has become 4a, or simply a, as in Batak. 
There is still, in Malagasy, a third class of participles; these are 
formed by the help of adjectives and adverbs, to which is given the 
prefix a and suffix ina. This class of participles corresponds exactly 
to the participles of Jav. and Mal. transitive verbs, formed by the 
prefix ka and the suffix an. 

Lastly, an altogether special class of passive participles is formed 
in Malagasy by help of the intercalary particle iv, which is inserted 
in the root-word, immediately after the initial consonant. E.g. from 
fitaka (deceit) is formed finitaka (deceived, one who has been deceived) ; 
from gadra (fetters), ginadra (put in irons, one who has been fettered).* 
This occurs exactly in the same manner in Javanese, where the particle 
and its mode of insertion in the root are identical with that followed in 
Malagasy, the modification of the sense which thus results being in other 
respects perfectly equivalent. This is equally the case in Tagal ; e.g., from 
hanap (to seek) is formed the passive participle Azmdnap (sought, 
the one who has been sought). Besides the intercalary 7, there 
are also in Tagal the intercalaries img and oum, which appear in the 
same form in Javanese and in Malagasy, and have in each the same 
characteristics. The intercalary suffix oum plays a very important part 
in the formation of Tagal verbs. It may be remarked that these 
particles are more used in Javanese and in Malagasy than in Malayan. 

Tenses and Moods.—The tenses of verbs are denoted by means of 
special words which indicate the past, the present, and the future. 
These auxiliary words are in Malayan: /elah, soudah, habis, for the 
past; akan, hendak, nanti, maou, for the future; and when this is 
considered necessary, sakarang, lagi, etc., for the Brosent, Malagasy 
makes use of analogous auxiliaries, as do all the Oceanic languages ; 
but it employs also another very ingenious plan; a simple changing 
of the prefixed particle suffices, in most cases, to indicate the tense 
of the verb, that is to say, to show if the verb is in the past, the present, 
or the future. E.g.: mi-jéry aho, I look; miyéry aho, I looked; 
hi-sery aho, 1 shall look. The » is part of no, a particle which marks 
the past; 4 is part of Ao, a particle which indicates the design, the 
desire, the future. This is also a preposition, which signifies for, 
and corresponds with akan in Malayan. 

This practice, which is not employed in Malayan and in Javanese, 
is, however, not confined to Malagasy. It is found in Bisayan, where 





[* The “intercalary particle” of M. Marre is tho “infix” of Rev. L, Dahle and later writers 
on the Malagasy language. As Mr. Dable showed in his valuable paper on ‘The Infix 
in Malagasy: a Malayan feature,” in the second No, of the ANNUAL, 1876, pp. 169-172, the 
infix takes not only the form of sw but also of om.-y.S.] 
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the adverb of time a (equivalent to the Latin jam) is prefixed also to 
the verb, to mark the past tense. It is found in Tagal, where the 
preterite is formed by changing to the letter m, which is the initial 
of the verbal prefix mag. E.g. from the root /arou is made mag-larou 
ahou (1 play) and nag-larou ahou (I played) ; and if one wishes to mark 
the past tense with greater force and precision, one can add as a 
suffix to the verb the particle a, and nag-larou-na ahou then signifies 
not only “I played,” but, “I have finished playing.” 

In Malagasy, as in Javanese, the suffix a, or one of the varying 
euphonics ya and wa, takes a prominent position among the verbal 
suffix particles. It serves in each language for the formation of 
the imperative mood. To express the imperative it is sufficient to 
add to the termination of the indicative present the final vowel a. 
This rule is identical with that of the Javanese grammar. Besides 
the imperative of the active form, there is yet the imperative of the 
passive form. In Malagasy, the characteristic of this imperative (more 
frequently employed than the other) is the final vowel o. As in 
Javanese, it is sufficient to suppress the initial nasal (which gives 
the active sense), to give to a verb its own original passive 
sense; so also in Malagasy, to form a passive imperative from a 
verb in the active mood, it is sufficient to leave out the m, the 
initial of the verbal prefix, and this being done, to add, as a terminal, 
the suffix particle o. 

There is in Javanese an expletive particle Jok, which gives the 
imperative sense, and can be translated by ‘then,’ ‘therefore.’ There 
is in the same way in Malagasy an expletive particle daha, which has the 
same sense and plays a similar part. [Only in prov. Malagasy.—xp.] 

Side by side with the imperative mood properly so called, where 
there is a positive meaning, there is also the imperative in a 
negative sense, which is usually called the prohibitive mood. 
In Malagasy, this last mood is expressed by the help of the word 
aza, which is no other than the adja of the Javanese. This word 
means exactly “keep thyself from.” To form the prohibitive it 
is sufficient then to place this word (aza in Malag., adja in Jav.) 
before the present indicative of any verb. Such are, in short, the 
principal characteristic features impressed on the grammar, which 
show us the affinities in structure of the Malagasy language and 
tongues of the Indian Archipelago. Having sketched this summary 
of them, we shall now pass to the examination of the lexicological 
affinities. 


ITT, Lexicological Affinities of Malagasy with Malayan, Javanese and 
the other tongues of the Indian Archipelago. 

Wallace has reckoned up 49 languages or dialects in the Indian 
Archipelago. Dr. Robert N. Cust has counted up many more.* We 
will not follow him in this field, which might be divided and sub- 
divided ad infinitum; and we will content ourselves by comparing 
Malagasy with the principal languages spoken in the Peninsula of 
Malacca, and the islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and the 





© On the Languages of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the Indian Archipelago, p. 18, 
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Philippine Archipelago, that is to say, with Malayan, Batak, Lam- 
pong, Javanese, Kawi, Sundanese, Madurese, Balinese, Dayak, Macas- 
sar, Bugis, Tagal, and Bisayan. 

Speaking ethnographically and geographically, a much wider sense 
has been given to the word ‘‘Malayan” than belongs to it from 
a purely philological point of view. The Malays had their cradle 
in the country of Menangkabou, in the island of Sumatra. In early 
times, by their commerce, their maritime expeditions, and their 
colonies, they spread the use of their language over the Malacca 
Peninsula, over Sumatra, Borneo, and on the coasts of almost all the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. Thanks to its distinctness, softness of 
pronunciation, and the simplicity of its grammar, the Malayan language 

as become a sort of /ingua francain the far East; it serves as a com- 
mon link between the peoples of the Archipelago, as well as be- 
tween the coast peoples of Annam, of Cochin-china, and even of China 
itself. For many centuries Malayan has been the language of com- 
merce and of business in this part of the world. In the Dutch Indies, 
they speak Malayan to servants, and the children of Europeans learn 
it before understanding their parents’ own language. The intrinsic 
qualities of Malayan, its power of adaptation, its wide diffusion, the 
employment which it now makes of the Roman character in 
writing it—all these secure for it a preponderance over the other 
languages of the Oceanic world, and will certainly cause the disappear- 
ance of many of the languages now living, but condemned to perish in a 
not very distant future. 

In the interior of Sumatra, a people of brown colour and of 
Malayan stock, although they were convicted of cannibalism in 
the first half of this century, possess an alphabet peculiar to them- 
selves and a certain amount of literature. The language which they 
speak, the Basak, is altogether different from Malayan ; the learned 
works of M. Van der Tuuk have made it known to Europeans, A 
comparative vocabulary shows the remarkable resemblance between it 
and Malagasy. 

The Lampong is spoken by a people of Malayan stock, who occupy 
the southern coast of Sumatra, and are only separated from Java by 
the Straits of Sunda. This is a distinct language from Malayan and 
Javanese, and has its own proper character. 

The Javanese is spoken by the inhabitants of Java, and by a 
part of those of the islands of Madura, of Bali, and of Lombok, 
that is to say, by more than eighty millions of souls. The Ja- 
vanese isthe richest and most perfected of the Oceanic languages, 
its alphabet serving to write not only Javanese itself, but also Sundan- 
ese, Madurese, and Balinese. The general characteristics of its gram- 
mar are the same as those of the Malayan. In Javanese two forms are 
distinguished: the Kromo, high or ceremonial Javanese, and Ngoko, 
low or vulgar Javanese. 

Archaic Javanese is called Kaw, i.e. polished, cultivated, or 
refined, in opposition to djaw1, a word which signifies common, vulgar. 
According to the eminent Dr. Kern, of the University of Leyden, 
Kawi is the parent of modern Javanese, and he recognised Sundanese 
and Malayan as its near relations. By its genius and structure, Kawi 
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is plainly a Polynesian language, and by no means an artificial and 
secret language, in which there might be preserved a learned literature 
and religious writings. 

The Sundanese, Madurese, and Balinese may be considered as three 
sisters of Kawi. They differ essentially from Javanese, although coming 
from the same source. 

Sundanese is the language of the mountain tribes of the west of Java; 
it is spoken by more than four millions of souls, and presents a very 
special interest, because it has escaped up to the present day the influ- 
ence of foreign innovations. 

Madurese is the language of the inhabitants of the island of Madura ; 
it is ruder and poorer than Javanese. 

Balinese is the special language of the island of Bali; it is still spoken 
by halfa million of souls, and retains many t erms borrowed from Sanscrit 
from Kawi, and from Javanese. It is in this island that most valuable 
treasures of Kawi literature have been discovered, Bali having been the 
refuge of Hinduism, Brahminism, and Buddhism, since the Mussulman 
invasion of Java. 

The shores of Borneo have been inhabited since time immemorial by 
Malayan peoples; the Bugis, of Celebes, have settlements on the 
eastern coast, the Chinese have established themselves on the northern 
coast, but the Dutch hold the government of the greater part of this 
island, the largest of Malaysia, and [almost] of the whole world. The 
native population of the interior is still little known, and bears the general 
name of Dayak, which is also the name given to the language which they 
speak. 

TCelebes is the centre of an ancient civilisation independent of that of 
‘ava. Its language and its literature differ essentially from Malayan and 
Perens or more correctly, its “languages and literatures,” for in 
Celebes there are two distinct principal languages, Macassar and 
Bugis, which are as distinct from each other as Spanish and Portu- 
guese. The Bugis people are of hardy and interprising character ; they 
occupy the largest part of Celebes, and have settlements in the Pen- 
insula of Malacca, in Borneo, and in the island of Sumbawa. 

The Philippine Archipelago presents us two leading languages, 
which are written in the same native characters, Zagal and “sayan. 
They each have remarkable resemblances to Malagasy, but no one 
would recognise with William von Humboldt, in Tagal, the mother- 
tongue of the Malayan family, and the most perfect example of the 
Oceanic languages. 

Among all these languages, the two first places belong, without any 
doubt, to Malayan and Javanese; one might say with truth . that in 
all those islands where they have penetrated they have become means 
of civilisation and powerful factors of moral and intellectual pro- 
gress among the native populations, either those half civilised or 
entirely barbarous. As we have already made some extracts from its 
vocabulary, it is right to mention a race which is found at the same 
time in Celebes, in the Philippines, in the Moluccas, and as far as 
New Guinea and the Papuan region, although it may be distinct at 
the same time from the brown Malayan race and from the black 
Negrito race—we mean the Alfuros. From the beginning, and in all 
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the countries where they established their power, the Portuguese gave 
this name to the independent native tribes who lived beyond their 
authority andinfluence. So that this name of Alfuro is not, properly 
speaking, a generic name applied to a people or a particular race, but 
it has been applied generally to the inhabitants -of the interior of 
the islands, in order to distinguish them from the subjected coast 
tribes; so that this name has become generally used in the Moluccas, 
in Celebes, in the Philippines, and in New Guinea. 

One language, in different forms, has then overspread all the 
islands, great and small, of the Archipelago; it is the stock common 
to Malagasy and all the languages we have here described; and it 
has left in their respective vocabularies numerous proofs of this com- 
mon origin. In philological science demonstration by examples is 
of much greater value than a collection of purely theoretical conside- 
rations, however skilfully combined they may be. The agreements 
and relations of these different languages with one common root, 
which are apparent, in some cases by identical forms, and in others 
by slight alterations in pronunciation by each people, will show clear- 
ly the lexicological affinities of Malagasy with the principal lan- 
guages of the Archipelago. This is the principal object of our little 
systematic comparative vocabulary. 

We have divided it into eight sections, under these distinct head- 
ings :— 

(1) Parts of the body both in men and animals. (2) Names of 
animals, of plants, and of minerals. (3) Natural phenomena. (4) 
Tools, utensils, and common objects of domestic life. (5) States and 
qualities of persons and of things. (6) Principal verbs serving to 
express physical acts. (7) Principal verbs serving to express the 
acts of intellectual and social life. (8) Names for numbers. 

In Malagasy, as in Javanese and in Malayan, the roots are almost 
all dissyllabic, and the special affixes have one or two syllables in 
addition. It is then an error to say, as Dr. R. Cust has done, 
that Malagasy has “prefixes and suffixes of three syllables, 
extending the length of some words to a monstrous extent.” 
What has given rise to this erroneous assertion is, that in Malagasy, 
as in Malayan, the root is often accompanied by two or three pre- 
fixes as well as by suffixes, and that it can besides be also given in 
a reduplicate form, which is frequent in Malagasy. In Malayan, to 
cite only one example, from the root Aafa is formed the derivative 
dt-per-kata-kan-na-lah, and even di-per-hata-kan-na-lah-kah, if one wish- 
es to give it the interrogative sense. 

The primitive alphabet of the Malagasy people remains unknown up 
to the present time. The vowels become with them only orthographical 
signs added to the consonants or principal letters, the atsara’s of the 
Javanese and the Sanscrit. It is from this doubtless that there comes 
the term of zdna-ésdratra (lit. ‘children of letters’), which they give to 
vowels. It may be remarked that in Batak the vowels bear the same 
name of anak ni sorat (‘children of letters’), and that in Macassar, by the 
testimony of our learned colleague, Dr. Matthes, while there is no 
special name which corresponds with our word ‘vowel,’ to make amends 
for such omission the consonants or principal letters are there called 
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anrong lontara, that is, ‘mothers of writing.’* 

Every Malagasy syllable is terminated by a vowel. When the final syl- 
lable of a root of one of the Indian Archipelago languages is a firm one, 
that is to say, formed by a vowel inclosed between two consonants, the last 
of these consonants is not found in Malagasy, or at least it is re- 
placed by one of the three syllables ka, ‘ra, or na. E.g. soulour, sarat, 
pilin, panas, toutoup, toumout, sisi, tambar, foumit, sorat, osik, koulit, tyoup 
of the Archipelago, become in Malagasy, sélo, sdra, fidy, or fily, fana, 
tototra, témotra, sistha, kambana, témitra, sbratra, hétsika, héditra, tsioka, 

The three final syllables 4a, ¢ra, na, very frequent in Malagasy, are 
called mute syllables, because often they are suppressed in writing, and 
are only slightly sounded in pronouncing them. These syllables _pro- 
duce euphonic modifications in the nature of the initial letter of the 
word which immediately follows them, when this initial is one of the 
consonants va, za, ha, fn ra,la,sa. These modifications are governed 
by very strictly formulated rules, for the knowledge of which I refer the 
reader to my Malagasy Grammar. It is these changes that made it 
said at Leyden, that it was more difficult to find the root in a Tagal 
derivative verb than in an Arabic word; and that made Pére Juan 
Felis, author of the Bisayo-Spanish Dictionary, published at Manilla in 
1851, say, that the variations and changes of letters, one into another, 
were for him ‘incomprehensible mysteries.” 

The Javanese, Malayan, and Malayo-polynesian & is usually replaced 
by 4 at the commencement and even in the body of the Malagasy 
and Batak words. It is thus that the words karang, boukit, takout, lakt, 
akou become in Malagasy hdrana, vihitra, tdhotra, lahy \Jakilaky in some 
Malagasy dialects], and aho. 

The soft guttural g, which is always pronounced hard (gue), never 
Je, is also often replaced by the aspirated 4, especially at the com- 
mencement of words. E.g. ganfong becomes in Malagasy Adntona; 
sometimes also it is suppressed ; e.g. ganti of the Archipelago becomes 
andry in Malagasy. 

The strong palatal “ch is softened in Malagasy and is represented 
by ¢. Thus échetchak becomes ésdtsaka. The Tagal and Bisayan 
replaces éch, z, and / by s. 

he soft palatal djof Javanese, Malayan, Batak, Macassar, and 
Bugis is softened into z¢ in Malagasy; it does not exist in Tagal 
and Bisayan. In these two last languages for /uan they write Suan. 
The soft dental d of the Indian Archipelago is usually transformed into 
r in Malagasy words. Thus doua, danoo, kamoudi become ria, rano, 
kaméry. The rough d of Javanese changes in the same way into 1, dr, 
and fr in Malagasy; depa becomes réfy; soudouh, toro; dada, tratra ; 
and dendeng, rindrina. 

The strong labial of the Archipelago, fa or 9, is very often expressed by 
faor f in Malagasy ; e.g. pira=fily ; Japa=tafa ; pitouxfilo ; penouh=feno. 
The soft labial a or 4 is often replaced by va or v in Malagasy; e.g. 
boubou becomes wove; bato, vato ; bolo, volo. 

The liquid / is often changed into d in Malagasy, and often into 
the other liquid 7. ali becomes /ddy, and souling becomes solina. 


[° It is exactly the same in Malagasy where the consonants are called réni-sdratra, ‘mothers 
of writing,’ —J.8.] 
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It should be remarked here that the Bisayan does not know anything 
of the liquid 7, and that it replaces it sometimes by ¢, and sometimes 
by /. It therefore never appears in a purely Bisayan word. Thus, to 
express the word éris, a Bisayan says kahs; and he pronounces the 
two Spanish words procurador by polocoladol, and confesar by kompisal, 

The sibilant s of the Archipelago is often omitted at the commencement 
and at the end of roots. Thus the Malayan roots soumpah, st, soungey, 
pis, lepas in passing into Malagasy become dmpa, i, dny, tify, léfa. 

Lastly, the semi-vowels ya and wa have as their substitutes in 
Malagasy sa and va; e.g. kayou, haso; walou, valo; lawas, lava; 
wouwou, vdv0. 

If one meets with no Malagasy word ending in the vowel 1, although, 
as we have said, all the words in this language finish with a vowel, it is 
because the missionaries, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
have agreed in laying down this orthographical rule (purely arbitrary, 
yet which they observe in all the Malagasy books published at Antana- 
narlvo), that this vocal # should always be written y at the end of 
words. 

These preliminary remarks, although very brief, will render more 
striking and more evident the lexicological affinities of Malagasy 
roots compared with Javanese, Malayan and Malayo-polynesian roots.* 


Translated from the French of 


ARISTIDE MarrE 
by JAMES SIBREE, ED. 





[# Ido not here give the Vocabulary which follows the foregoing essay, because in 
No. XXI. of the ANNUAL, the principal portion was given in a tabular form by Rev. W. 
E, Cousins ; see Christmas 1897, pp. 49—52.—J..] 
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ADVENTURES AND EXPERIENCES AMONG THE 
SOUTH-EAST MALAGASY, 


RAVELLING in Madagascar, at least by the main lines of road, 
is fast losing some of its former characteristics. Along the easy 
gradients, the bridged streams, and the embankment-crossed swamps 
traversed on such a high road as that from Tamatave to the Capital, 
one is apt to forget how our bearers used to climb up rugged ascents, 
ford rivers, sometimes up to their necks in rushing water, and floun- 
der through morasses. In fact, the bearers are becoming some- 
what demoralised by these easy and smooth roads, and we now 
need to take a ride “across country” to realise what our early experi- 
ences here were. And the people are changing also, of course in 
some respects for the better, but they are fast losing many of those 
features which gave such a freshness and novelty to travelling in 
Madagascar in the olden time. A few leaves from an old journal, 
therefore, describing some of these former experiences, may not be 
without interest, especially to new-comers, who have seen little of 
the Malagasy as untouched by European civilisation. 


We, that is, the writer and a good friend, a Mr. S., were on our 
way on an evangelistic and exploring tour, from the Bétsiléo pro- 
vince to the south-east coast. On a Wednesday morning in June 1876, 
we left our quarters in the spacious native chapel at the Hova_mili- 
tary post of Imdhazdny, to take a perfectly new route (to Euro- 
peans) through the great forest. (Native chapels, by the way, were 
the usual ‘travellers’ bungalow” in those by-gone days.) 

Betsileo Houses.—About two hours’ easy ride brought us to the foot of 
a high hill, on which Ivalokianja, a large village, is situated. The 
hill is beautifully wooded, there being great numbers of the graceful 
hasina (a species of Dracena), some of them very large trees, among 
the other foliage. Their fan-shaped clusters of sword-blade leaves 
give quite a character to the wood all round the hill. We went intoa 
house, the best in the village, for our lunch ; it was the largest there, 
but was not so large as our tent (11 feet square), and the walls 
were only 5 ft. 6 in. high. The door was a small square aperture 1 
ft. 10 in. wide by 2 ft. 4 in. high, and its threshold 2 ft. 9 in. from 
the ground; so that getting into many of the Betsileo houses is quite 
a gymnastic feat. Close to it, at the end of the house, was an- 
other door, or window (it was difficult to say which, as they are all 
pretty much the some size!), and opposite were two small openings 
about a foot and a half square. The hearth was opposite the door, 
and the bedplace was in what is the window corner in Hova hou- 
ses*, In this house was the first example I had seen of decorative 


* In Imerina, the hearth is north of the central house-post, and the fixed bedstead is at 
the north-east, ‘or sacred corner, Honoured guests are always invited avira-fatana, ‘north 
of the hearth’, ‘The door is at the south end of the west side of the house, and the ‘window 
at the north end of the same side, 
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carving in Malagasy houses; the external faces of the main posts 
being carved with a simple but effective ornament of squares and 
diagonals. There was also other ornamentation, much resembling the 
English Union-jack. The gables were filled in with a neat platted 
work of split bamboo. The majority ofthe houses in this and most of 
the Betsileo villages are only about ten or eleven feet long by eight 
or nine feet wide, and the walls from three to five feet high. Here- 
abouts, the doors seem generally to face the north or north-west, 
and the house runs nearly east and west. Hova houses of the old 
style, on the contrary, are always placed with their length running north 
and south, and their single door and window facing the west, that is, 
on the lee side of the house. 

A Free and Popular Exhibition for the ‘Natives.'—As Ambinany, the Ta- 
nala chief, whose village we were bound for, did not make his appearance, 
we went off in the afternoon to another village, Idlomaka, about three or 
four miles away to the south-east. It was a cold unpleasant ride in the 
drizzling rain. We reached the village, which is situated on a bare hill, in 
an hour and a quarter, and with some difficulty found a tolerably level 
place on which to pitch the tent, but everything was wet. The rain 
came down faster than ever, and began to come through the canvas in 
some places. During the afternoon we in our tent formed for the 
villagers a free, and evidently popular, exhibition, which might have 
been entitled: ‘The Travelling Foreigners in their Tent.” We and 
our belongings, and our most trivial actions, were the subject of in- 
tensest interest to the people. They came peeping in and, uninvited, 
took their seats to gaze. I suspect they thought we travelled ina 
style of Oriental magnificence, for my companion’s gorgeous striped rug 
evidently struck them as being the me-p/us-uiira of earthly grandeur. 
But we did not look upon ourselves this evening quite in that light ; for 
the slightly higher ground on two sides of the tent led the water info 
the structure, and there was soon a respectable-sized pool on my friend’s 
side of the tent, above which the boxes had to be raised by stones and 
tent-hammers; while the drip upon our beds raised the probability that 
we might be able to take our baths in the morning before getting up. 
It was our dampest experience hitherto of tent life. 


The following evening found us at Ivdhitrdsa, after one of the 
most difficult and fatiguing journeys we had ever taken in Madagascar. 
It was quite dark when we arrived here, wet, weary, muddy, and 
hungry, having eaten no food since the morning. 

But to begin at the beginning. Bed was so much the most 
comfortable place, with a wet tent, a small pond at one end of it, and a 
mass of mud at the other, that we did not turn out so early or so wil- 
lingly as usual, especially as there was a thick mist and heavy drizzle, as 
there had been all night. The general public outside, however, evidently 
thought it high time the exhibition opened for a morning performance ; 
and so, without our intending it, there was a performance, which, if 
there had been a daily paper at Iolomaka, might have been described 
as consisting of five acts or scenes, as follows. — Scene first: Distin- 
guished foreigners are seen lying in bed, so comfortably tucked up that 
they feel most unwilling to get out on to the wet and muddy floor. Cur- 
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tains only half drawn (by an eager public) during this act. Scene second: 
Somewhat of a misnomer, as D. F. were, by the exercise of some inge- 
nuity, of seen during the operations of bathing and washing. Scene 
third : D. F. seen by admiring public—who again admitted themselves— 
in the act of brushing their hair and performing their toilet. Scene fourth : 
D. F. seen at their breakfast, the variety of their food, dishes, plates, 
etc., a subject of mute amazement. Scene fifth, and last: D. F. seen 
rapidly packing up all their property for their approaching departure, 
N.B., probably their last appearance on this stage. 

I should have added that our departure was also delayed through our 
not knowing the rather important point of which way we were to go. 
Our friend Ambinany had not yet made his appearance, and all our en- 
quiries about the road to Ivdhitrdsa amongst the People of Iolomaka 
were met by a most dull-headed stolid obstinacy. They would neither 
guide us or even point out the road. However, we packed up in the 
heavy drizzle, and fortunately, just as we were about to start, three or 
four Tanala came up and agreed to be our guides. We had to wait 
until they had their rice, but at last we got away soon after ten o'clock, 
rather too late, as it turned out. 

A Tandla Forest.—Our way for more than two hours was through the out- 
skirts of the forest : a succession of low hills partially covered with wood, 
and divided from each other by swampy valleys. In these we had two or 
three times to cross deepish streams by bridges of a single round pole, a 
foot or two under water, a ticklish proceeding, which all our luggage 
bearers did not accomplish saccessfully. After crossing a stream by 
the primitive bridge of a tree which had fallen half over the water, we 
entered the real forest, our general direction being to the south- 
east. 

And now for an hour and a half we had to pass through dense 
forest by a narrow footpath, where no filanjdna (palanquin) could be 
carried (at least with its owner seated on it). ip and down, down 
and up, stooping under fallen trees, or climbing over them, soon get- 
ting wet through with the dripping leaves on either hand, and the 
mud and water under foot, — we had little time to observe anything 
around us, lest a tree root or a slippery place should trip us up. At 
2, 15 we came to an open clearing, and thought our difficulties were 
over, but presently we plunged into denser forest than over, and up 
and down rougher paths. Notwithstanding the danger of looking 
about, it was impossible to avoid admiring the luxuriance of the 
vegetation. Many of the trees were enormously high, and so but- 
tressed round their trunks that they were of great girth at the ground. 
The tree-ferns seemed especially large, with an unusual number of 
fronds ; and the creeper bamboo festooned the large trees with its 
delicate pinnate leaves. 

It soon became evident that we were descending, and that. pretty 
rapidly. For a considerable distance we had a stream on our left 
hand, which roared and foamed over a succession of rapids, going to 
the south-east; and every now and then we caught glimpses of the 
opening in the woods made by the stream, presenting lovely bits of 
forest scenery in real tropical luxuriance. The sun shone out for a 
few minutes, but presently it clouded over, and heavy rain came on. 
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The increasing roar of waters told of an unusually large fall, and in 
a few minutes we came down to an opening where we could see the 
greater part of it, a large body of water rushing down a smooth slope 
of rock about a hundred feet deep, at an angle of 45 degrees. Three 
or four times we had to cross the stream, a rather risky proceeding, 
on rocks in and out of the water, with a powerful current sweeping 
around and over them. We found after a while that we had come 
to the side of a wide and deep gorge in the hills, which rose hun- 
dreds of feet on each side of it; and down which the stream de- 
scended rapidly by a series of grand cascades to the lower and more 
open country which we could see at intervals through the openings 
in the woods. 

Tandla Scenery.—At half-past four we emerged from the forest, and 
came down by a steep slippery path through bush and jungle. And 
now there opened before us one of the grandest scenes that can be 
imagined. The principal valley, down which we had come, opened 
into a tremendous hollow or bay, three or four miles across, and more 
than twice as long, running into the higher level of the country -from 
which we had descended. The hills, or rather, edges of the upper 
level, rise steeply all round this great bay, covered with wood to 
their summits, which are from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the valley. 
Between these bold headlands we could count four or five waterfalls, 
two of them falling in a long riband of foam several hundred feet 
down perpendicular faces of rock. Between the opening points of this 
great valley, three or four miles across, could be seen a comparatively 
Tevel undulating country, with patches of wood, and the windings of 
the river M4titanana. On a green hill to the left (north) side of the 
valley stood a group of houses, which we were glad to hear was Ivo- 
hitrosa. This hill we found was 700 feet above the stream at its foot, 
but it looked small compared with the towering heights surrounding 
it. At last we reached the bottom of the valley, crossed the stream, 
and presently commenced the steep ascent to the village. It was 
quite dark before we reached it, muddy, wet, and tired out; we had 
been eight hours on the way, and five and half on foot over ex- 
tremely rough and fatiguing paths. Ambinany and his people had 
gvertaken us in the forest, and went on first to prepare a house 
for_us. 

Tandla Princesses.—We found that the best dwelling in the village 
was ready, and a bright fire blazing on the hearth. It was with some 
difficulty that we got all our belongings arranged inside, for al- 
though the largest house available, it was rather smaller than our tent, 
and nearly a quarter of it was occupied by the hearth and the space 
around it. At one side of the fire were sitting three or four young 
women, the daughters of the chief. A glance at these young ladies 
showed us that we had come into the territory of a tribe different 
from any we had yet seen. They were lightly clothed in a mat 
wrapped round their waists, but were highly ornamented on their heads, 
necks, and arms. A fillet of small white beads, an inch or so wide, 
called mdsonampéla, was round their heads, fastened by a circular plate 
of tin on the forehead. From their necks hung several necklaces of 
long oval white beads and smaller red ones. On their wrists they had 
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silver rings, and a sort of broad bracelet of small black, white, and red 
beads ; and on every finger and on each thumb were rings of brass wire. 
In the glancing fire-light they certainly made a striking picture of 
barbaric ornamentation; and notwithstanding their dark skins and 
numerous odd little tails of hair, some of them were comely enough. 
We had soon to ask them to retire in order to stow away our packages 
and get some tea ready. The house was raised a foot or so from the 
ground, the inside lined with mats, and so was a pleasant change from 
our damp lodgings of the previous evening. 


After an interesting stay of three or four days at the Tanala village 
of Ivohitrosa, we proceeded to the south-east, along the valley of the 
Matitanana river, towards the Hova military post of Ivdhipéno. On the 
Thursday following, we knew that we ought to get over the Matitanana 
that afternoon, but our guides wanted us to stay for the rest of the day 
doing nothing. However, as we found we were not far from the water, 
we set off again immediately to see for ourselves about getting over, 
and in less than half an hour came down to the river. The Matitanana 
is at this point a very fine broad stream, with a rapid and deep current. 
It flows here through a nearly straight valley for four or five miles in a 
southerly direction, with low bamboo-covered hills on either side, and 
its channel much broken by rocky islands. To cross this stream, about 
a hundred yards wide at this place, no canoes were available, but there 
was a bamboo raft called a sdhtira. 

A primitive Bamboo raft.—Of all the rude, primitive and ramshackle 
contrivances ever invented for water-carriage, commend me to a 
sahitra. This one consisted of about thirty or forty pieces of 
bamboo, from ten to twelve feet long, lashed together by bands 
of some tough creeper or vdhy, which said bamboos were con- 
stantly slipping out of their places and needed trimming at every 
trip, and the fastenings had to be refixed. The sehifra would only 
take two boxes and one man at a trip, besides the captain of the craft, 
and when loaded was from a third to a half of it under water. The 
civilisation of the people about here seemed to have not yet produced a 
paddle ; a split bamboo supplied (very imperfectly) the place of one. 
Owing to the strong current and the feeble navigating appliances 
available, not more than about four trips over and back again could be 
made in an hour. And so there on the bank we sat from a little after 
two o’clock until nearly six, watching the ferrying over of our baggage, 
and then of our bearers. At sunset a good number of our men were still 
on the wrong side of the water, and so, as there was no possibility of 
getting them all over that day, and neither Mr. S. or I relished the pros- 
pect of a voyage on a gahiira in the dark, we crossed at a little after 
sunset. We made a safe passage, but got considerably wet during its 
progress: Mr. S. took an involuntary foot-bath, and I a sitz-bath. The 
rest of our men returned to a village overlooking the river, while we 
went a little way up the woods, and finding a level spot, pitched the 
tent there, our bearers who had crossed occupying two or three wood- 
cutters’ huts which were fortunately close at hand. 

A Tanala village Belle and her gei-up.—During the three or four hours’ 
waiting on the river bank we had a good opportunity of observing the 
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people from the village just above, who came down to watch our pas- 
sage over the water. Amongst them was a girl whose appearance was 
so noticeable that I must attempt a description of her. She wasa 
comely lassie, though a dark skinned one, and was so ornamented as 
to be conspicuous amongst her companions even at some distance, 
Round her head she had the same kind of fillet of white beads with 
circle of tin in the front which we had observed at Ivohitrosa, but from 
it depended a row of small beads like drops. On each side of her 
temples hung a long ornament of hair and beads reaching below her 
chin, several beads hung from her ears, and a number of white and 
oblong beads were worked into her hair at the back. Round her neck 
she had no less than six strings of large beads, and another passing 
over one shoulder and under the arm. On each wrist were three or 
four silver rings, while on every finger and each thumb were several 
coils of brass wire. Her clothing was a piece of bark cloth fastened 
just above the hips, over a Ai/dmby or long apron of mat; and on each 
toe was a brass ring. Thus “from top to toe” she was got up regardless 
of expense, and certainly made a striking appearance ; she was probably 
the daughter of the chief, anyhow, she was evidently the village belle, 
and seemed to be well aware of the fact. 


After a variety of experiences at the chief centres of population on the 
south-east coast, we at length turned our steps northwards, and after 
about three weeks were on our way to the Hova military post of Ankara- 
na; on Wednesday, July 12th, we came to the river Mananivd, soon after 
crossing which we approached the foot of the ridge on which Ankarana 
is situated. In this flat part of the country it forms a striking feature in 
the landscape, being about four hundred feet above the general level. 

Reception at a Hova military post,—Ascending a slippery and steep red 
clay road, at one o’clock I found myself on the top of the ridge and 
close to the stockaded rdva or Hova fort, a much larger place than we 
had expected to see, as hardly anything of the town could be seen from 
below. Mr. S. being ill with fever had gone on before, while I brought 
up the rear. Coming to the gate of the stockade, my men were about 
to take me in at once, but the people near requested me to stop, as the 
officers were coming out to escort me in. This I rather unwillingly did, 
as a very heavy shower came on just then. Presently the rolling of 
drums announced their approach. First came a file of soldiers, then a 
number of officers, then the lieut-governor in fi/anjdna, and then the 
governor in ditto, a little active old man in regimental red coat and cock- 
ed hat. They all came forward and shook hands, and the Queen was 
evidently about to be saluted and a Aaddry made; but the rain pelted 
down so furiously just then that they thought better of it, and we made 
our way through the double stockade into the Hova town, with its lines 
of houses, and then into an inner stockade inclosing the /@fa or Govern- 
ment house, with a flag-staff and several large houses. We took shel- 
ter under the raised verandah of one of these, while a dozen unfortunate 
individuals, soldiers and petty officers, had to stand out in the pouring 
rain, and present arms, support arms, etc., etc.; and then of course 
came enquiries after the Queen and the great people at the Capital. 

The governor then led me into the temporary /dpa, a large 
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rough-looking room, where was a table spread with dishes, plates, 
etc. He apologised for there being no meal ready for us, as our 
coming was unexpected, but wine and biscuits were brought, and 
we drank the Queen’s health, and they drank our health, a flourish 
of music and drums following each toast. This extreme politeness, 
so soon after the marked discourtesy of the Vangaindrano people, 
astonished and amused me not a little. I was gravely consulted as 
to whether the royal flag might not be hauled down, as the day 
was so wet; I accordingly graciously signified my approval of their 
doing so. As soon as possible, I intimated that I would like to go 
and see my friend and companion. The governor leading the way, 
I was taken to a house at the far end of the stockade, where I 
found Mr. S. in bed, very unwell indeed. But the house was large 
and dry, a fire was burning on the hearth, and we were thankful to 
get our wet things dried. Several of our men were also ill with 
fever, so I had my hands pretty full with dispensing medicine and 
nursing. Besides this, numerous callers had to be talked with, and 
presents received. 

The following morning most liberal gifts of provisions of all kinds 
were brought to us early by the governor and his people. The pastors 
of the congregation also came, and from them I found that there 
were ten villages in the neighbourhood of Ankarana, where the 
people meet together for worship on Sundays. There are ten people 
here who are church members, and about twenty who can read. 
During the forenoon I went to the small temporary chapel to see 
the school children, but found only about a dozen who could read, 
and these not children, but young men, and two or three elderly 
ones. I urged these to do their best to help others, and gave them 
a quantity of lesson-sheets and books. Close by the temporary 
chapel they were building a new one of large size, and the noise 
was so great that it was impossible to speak or hear with any com- 
fort. From this cause also I was prevented from getting a service with the 
people, as I had hoped to do. But in the afternoon I met the singers 
in one of the houses, and taught them some new tunes, and practised 
others they knew but imperfectly. The former /déga (governor's house) 
had been taken down, and the immense central posts and main 
timbers were lying about the unoccupied centre of the courtyard. 
From the size of these it must have been a very large building, as 
lofty as the one at Mahamanina. 

A noisy Malagasy Feast.—Soon after four o’clock the sound of 
music and drumming in the courtyard told us that the time was 
approaching for the feast they were going to give us; and presently 
the governor and all his people came to fetch us. My companion 
was unable to go, but I was led by the hand and had to receive all the 
honours. In the open central space all the military force of the 
town, about five and twenty soldiers, were drawn up, and ¢he royal . 
flag was flying. On one side, the ladies, the wives and daughters of 
the officers, were arranged, dressed in their best; on the other side 
were row after row of pots with fires under them, where the feast 
was being cooked. ‘There was a terrible din of drumming and 
music going on. After a prayer, salutes, speech-making, including a 
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Jong flourish in our honour, and{presentation of another immense heap 
of provisions, I was again taken by the hand, and led into the 
government house for the repast. I should add that the governor 
also gave us ten dollars for vdfsy (food by the way), counting them 
into my hand in English numbers. 

The dinner was I think the longest, and certainly was the noisiest 
entertainment at which I have ever assisted. About a score of the 
officers were at the table, and seven of the ladies. After a long 
grace from the pastor, dinner was brought in, and consisted of the 
following courses: 1st, curry; 2nd, goose; 3rd, roast pork; 4th, 
pigeons and water-fowl; sth, chicken cutlets and poached eggs; 6th, 

eef sausages; 7th, boiled tongue; 8th, sardines; 9th, pigs’ trotters ; 
roth, fried bananas; rith, pancakes; 12th, manioc; 13th, dried 
bananas; and last, when I thought everything must have been served, 
came hunches of roast beef! All this was finished up with coffee. 
By taking a constantly diminishing quantity of each dish I managed 
to appear to do justice to them all. Claret went about very freely, 
and at length some much stronger liquor; and the healths of the 
Queen, ‘Our friends the two Foreigners,” then those of the Prime 
Minister, Chief Secretary, and Chief Judge, were all drunk twice 
over, the governor's coming last; all followed by musical (and drum) 
honours. As already remarked, it was the noisiest affair of the 
kind at which I have ever been present. There was a big drum 
just outside in the verandah, as well as two small ones, besides clarionets 
and fiddles, and these were in full play almost all the time. Then 
the room was filled by a crowd of servants and aides-de-camp, and 
the shouting of everybody to everybody, from the governor downwards, 
was deafening. The old gentleman directed everything and every 
one, filled up everybody's glass, and in fact, filled up his own more 
often than was quite good for him, so that he became a little 
incoherent in the last toasts he proposed ; so that I was glad when the 
finishing one arrived, and I could take my leave after nearly two 
hours’ sitting. But I was not to leave quietly; again I was taken 
by the hand, the big drum being hammered at in front of us all 
the way, and followed by a posse of officers and ladies, was escort- 
ed home by the governor. My invalid friend could well have dis- 
pensed with the big drum; however, being a little better, he and I 
managed to say a few earnest words to them about ‘the praying ;’ 
after which they took their leave. I had afterwards to pay quite a 
round of visits to our men who were poorly, some with fever, others 
lame, with feet hurt with thorns, stumbling, etc. 

“A fine old Malagasy gentleman, all of the olden time.’—It was fine 
on the following morning, and as my companion’s fever had left him, 
although he was still very weak, we determined to get off; but first, 
there were more visits to be paid, and more presents to be receiv- 
ed. Mr. S. left first at half-past nine, but I waited until all 
the baggage was off, and then went to wish our old friend 
the governor good-bye. But I was not to get away so easi- 
ly; I was again taken into the chief house, the claret was {brought 
out, and the Queen’s health and our own drunk with military 
honours. Then I turned to say Velma; but no, the vigorous old 
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gentleman was going to escort me out of town, and his wives were 
to accompany us. But some time elapsed in seeking bearers for 
them, during which I had to go to the lieut-governor’s and drink 
coffee. On returning to the courtyard I found the governor putting a 
couple of bottles of claret and another of rum into his palanquin, as 
well as glasses and cups. Sufficient bearers could not be procured for 
the ladies, so we wished them good-bye, and set off in the following 
order :—Soldiers; musicians, with drums, clarionet, and violin; “ny 
havantsika ny Vazaha” (our foreign friend) ; the lieut-governor ; the gover- 
nor; aides-de-camp, soldiers. And so escorted, with the drums, etc., 
in full play, we marched out of thetown. I had supposed that as soon as 
we were fairly at the foot of the hill the governor would take his leave, 
but he went on and on for an hour until we came to a rapid stream, the 
Manantsimba. Here we halted; the claret was poured out for more 
health-drinking, with musical honours; my bearers were obliged to take 
a glass of rum all round; and then the whole of the governor's men 
were ordered to take me safely across the river, which they did. From 
the opposite bank I bowed and shouted my last adieux, and so parted 
from one of the jolliest old gentlemen I have ever met with in my 
travels. It struck me as irresistably comic, that as soon’as we had 
fairly started on our way from the river bank, the musicians struck up a 
most melancholy strain. As my men said, the governor appeared to be 
low-spirited at parting with us. 

I must add a word or two more about this “‘fine old Malagasy gentle- 
man, alt of the olden time.” It appeared that he had been governor 
at Ankarana for more than twenty years, and before then was lieut- 
governor at Mananjara. We were somewhat shocked to find that each 
of the three buxom ladies who accompanied him about was his wife, 
and further, that he had another as well, whom we did not see. The 
pastor told us that he had been admonished as to the impropriety of his 
conduct in this respect, but he had been unable as yet to make up his 
mind which of them to put away, and which to keep, out of the four. 
He seems quite a little king in the district he commands; and our ser- 
vants told us that he was a most courageous old fellow, delighted to 
hear of there being any enemies to be met with anywhere, and going 
off to fight them with the greatest alacrity. Yesterday, when the feast 
was being cooked, he sat in the courtyard, gun in hand, shooting first a 
fowl, then a pigeon, and then a pig, all of which, in addition to what was 
already preparing, he ordered to be instantly cooked with the rest. They 
also say that he is very rich, owning 500 cattle and 200 slaves, and that 
he is always most hospitable to all strangers. Certainly we found him 
to be so. Besides the abundant kindness he showed us at Ankarana, he 
sent with us as escort and guides, twelve soldiers, two officers, and a 
drummer, besides as many baggage bearers as we required to replace 
the men who were ill. 

A curious Native Boat.—The Sunday following our visit to Ankarana 
found us at the port of Ambahy, where, as my companion was still un- 
well, I took the service entirely. The church was at the village on the 
other side of the river, and in going over to service I had a sail for the 
first time in a du:/¢ boat made in Madagascar, These boats are here 
called sdzy, and are about thirty feet long by eight feet beam, and easi- 
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ly carry fifty people. I examined with interest the construction of the 
craft; for the planks, about eight inches broad, were fied, not nailed, 
together by twisted cord of anivona fibre, one of the toughest known 
vegetable substances, the holes being plugged with hard wood. The 
seat boards came right through the sides, so as to stiffen the whole, for 
there were no ribs or framework. The seams were caulked with strips 
of bamboo, loops of which also formed the rowlocks for the large oars 
of European shape. The ends of the boat curved upwards considerably ; 
and from its whole appearance it seemed likely to stand a heavy sea 
without danger. These boats are made for going to the shipping, for no 
canoe could live in the surf constantly rolling along these shores. 


From an old Journal by 
Jamzs Stprez, Ep. 


SALUTATIONS AND OTHER CUSTOMS AMONG 
THE MALAGASY, 
CHIEFLY THE SOUTH-WESTERN TRIBES. 


Salutations.—The salutations in use amongst the various Malagasy 
tribes differ somewhat in form and idea, but not so much perhaps as 
might be expected, when we consider the varying circumstances of each 
people. The forms in use among the Hova are full, and are more expres- 
sive of politeness than those of the other tribes. This was to be expect- 
ed, seeing that the Hova, in their use of words and in their manners, 
are the most polite of all the Malagasy people. The common Hova 
form of salutation is : 


Hova, Manao ahoana hianao? How are you? 
Trara ihany aho, fa misaotra anao. am very well, I thank yon, 
A salutation to a Hova person of noble descent is as follows :— 
Teardwa, tompoko €! 
Roop. | Vat ima, wea tear Good: bye, may you be well and prosperous. 
Sakalava, * anareo? How are you 
‘Resp. Maiva, akory anareo? Well, how are Fou? } used among men, 
‘Akory ana, sakaiza? How are you, friend ? } used with wo 
Resp. Teara-be, akory anao? Very well, how are you? "860 WH men. 
Sakalava, South. Salama aminao, akory anao? Peace with you, how are you? 
Resp. Bosoa, akory anao? Very well, how are you? 
Mahafily. Salama, Peace. 
Resp. Salama. Peace. 
Antandsy. Akoryanareo ato? How are you here? 
Resp. ‘hy, izahay ato. Yes, weare here. 
Eé aminareo eé | We leave you well and safe, eh! } at in 
Resp. kaa. Yes, oh yes. parting. 
‘Salamanareo ed?” We leave you in peace and safety, ch ? 
Resp. Ekaa. Yes, oh yes. 


at meeting. 
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Batsiléo. Filahitra anareo. May you be happy. 
Resp. Filahitra. (And you also) happy. 
Batsimisiraka. Finari¢ra anarco. May you be bappy. fused by men to women, 
Resp. Finaritra. (Aud you ulso) happy. and women to men. 
Finaritra ana. May you be happy. used by men to women, 
Finaritra ny kisany.* ‘used by women to women. 

From a study and comparison of the forms of salutation in use in a 
country it is evident that much may be learnt of the history, past 
and present, of the people. The ease, grace, politeness, and respect 
shown in the salutations in use amongst the Hova tribe point to a 
people enjoying a state of safety, ease, and prosperity, also to a 
well-established form of society, having its respective grades. Among 
the Northern Sakalava we may imagine a state of simple indepen- 
dence and equality, together with mutual regard. Among the Southern 
Sakalava the elements of fear and doubt come in: Salama aminao : 
“Ts all well with you? Is it peace? Do you come in peace to’ me? 
Are you at peace with others ?” or: ‘Have no doubt regarding myself, 
for I am at peace with you.” All this points to a country in which 
intrigue and cunning are at work, and an unsettled state of society. 

The Mahafaly salutation is as abrupt as the people who use it. There 
is no beating about the bush with them: “‘Is it peace or war? Do 
you come as a friend, or an enemy?” In the Antanosy salutation 
we may trace the signs of mutual interest, mixed with a fear of 
dangers from outside: “Are you still all right? No evil has hap- 
pened to you ?” Or, on leaving: ‘‘You feel we are leaving you in a 
state of safety?’ Such terms and ideas might well be exchanged 
by a people whose country is surrounded by tribes ever ready to 
attack, whenever they see a favourable opportunity, and being among 
themselves broken up into a number of petty sub-tribes, each of 
which is ever on the alert to attack, kill, steal cattle, and carry 
off people as slaves. 

The form of salutation used among the Betsimisaraka and Be- 
tsileo tribes points to peoples who have long been accustomed to 
dwell in a country blessed with comparative peace and exemption 
from continuous raiding and fighting — a quiet agricultural people, 
rather than great cattle-keepers. The use of the second person 
singular in nearly all the provincial salutations points to the meagre 
measure of respect and regard accorded to the female sex. This is 
shown especially amongst the Sakalava and southern tribes; while 
the esteem, and probably also fear, with which men are regarded by 
women, is shown by their almost invariable use of the second person 
plura! when they address any of the male sex. : 

It is quite likely that, at the present time, all these various saluta- 
tions are simply used as a kind of formula, without any regard to 
or interest in their real meaning, rather, in fact, as a kind of introduc- 
tion to further conversation than anything cise; but this does not 
detract from the value of the formula, nor is it a reason why they 
should not be regarded as a kind of depository of the history of past 
times, if not of the present. Most of the past history of uncivilised 
tribes is lost through want of written records; but yet how much 





* Kisa means ‘play, amusement’ in the east coast dialects. 
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still exists, hidden somewhat, in the old words, forms, and phrases 
still in use ; and how much does a careful study and examination of 
salutations, proverbs, conundrums, tales, legends, and traditions reveal 
of a nation’s past history, the peoples’ thoughts and habits of life, their 
condition, pleasures, and troubles. 


Conundrums, efc.—In every country a store of riddles, tales, legends, 
and similar lore, is to be met with, and Madagascar is not without 
its full share. Often have I sat by the village or camp fire, as the case 
might be, while the men, and women also, if any were present, squatted 
around, enjoying the early hours of the evening, telling tales (fables) 
and putting conundrums. Several of these riddles and also some 
proverbs I collected while in the Antanosy and Sakalava countries, of 
which I here append a few examples. The person proposing the riddle 
says ‘‘Zakasiry,’’ to which the people answer: “Zé.” The following are 
from the Antanosy people :— 


1. Raha raiky miharo amin’ ny angarin’ ny olo: Something mixed up with 
the name of the person, Answer: Vaha, a basket, or Makinty, a kind of sweet- 
potato, because Jraha and Makinty ure used as women's names. 

2. ‘Randria omba an-drano, olo-menty omba tambo: The king gocs by water, 
the black man yvcs on foot, or by land. The answer is Vary, rice, and Varondra, 
sweet-potutoes, becauso rice is generally conveyed by canoe, and sweet-potatoes in 
baskets overland. 

3. Zanaka Randria tey patora an-doha; The child of the king is not slapped on 
the head, The answer is Raiketa, the Malagasy name for a species of Opuntia, the 
prickly. wr. This is ao full of thorns that no one would think of striking it with 
the hand. 

4. Zanaka Randria miampata ang-abo: Tho child of the king looks down from 
above. The answer is Akondro, bananas, because of the great head of bananas 
hanging down from the fruit-stalk, and seeming to look down on the ground. 

5. Trano-be tay tafoa: A big house not roofed in. Answer: Zéliky or Valan- 
omby, the cattle-yard, which is a large enclosure without any roof. 

Raha hany, raha tsy hany: A thing to be eaten, (and) a thing not to be eaten. 
Answer: Sdriky, a calf, and Fariky, a bee. A calf can be eaten, but not a bee. 
‘This is simply a play on the two words sariky and fariky, but it is not perfectly 
correct, for somo large species of wild beo (or wasp), when in the larval state in 
the comb, aro roasted and eaten. 

7. Angiro Zanahary misy rano an-troky : God's stick has water in its stomach. 
Answer: Fary, sugar-cano, because of the water or juice there is in it. 

8. Raha kelikely mahay mitrambiky : A rather small thing that knows how to 
leap. Answer: Dina, a leech, because of the leoch seeming to leap from the 
ground, or from the grass, and fastening itself to the baro logs of the passers-by. 

9. Dimy lahy misatroka bory :Five men (each) with a round hat, Answer : 
Tondro, the fingers; the finger-nails are the round hats. 

10, Ny maty no mitaiza ny velo: The dead which carries the living. Answer: 
Kibany, & bodstead, becauso a framework like that of a bedstead is used for 
conveying the dead upon to the grave. 

LL. Maro ampinga, maro lefo, fa txy mahaleo miamby vady aman-janany : Plenty of 
shields, (and) plenty of spears, but (still) unable to guard his wifo and children, 
Answer: Tsaia, a lemon tree. Tho spoars and shields rofer to the thorns of tho 
troo and the hard green rind of the fruit, 

12, Mandevy tsy lo: Buried, but not rotting. Answer: Molo, hair, because it 
does not quickly rot in the ground. 


Many more cxamples might be added to the above. There are 


many others also, which, though useful in throwing light on the 


modes of thought and customs of the people, are yct not suitable for 
publication, 
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Changes in Words.—We will now turn our attention to some re- 
markable features in the Malagasy language, some of which are also 
common to the languages spoken in the Eastern Archipelago. 

Royal Words.—It is interesting to notice the causes which lead to 
changes in the meanings of words, and sometimes to their temporary 
or even total disuse. These changes are brought about in a variety 
of ways, but almost invariably in some connection with the king or 
head of the tribe. There are many words which are used in a cer- 
tain sense to the king (or queen, if she is head of the tribe), and 
these words cannot be used in this special sense with common peo- 
ple. Especially there are those which have reference to the state of 
health of the living king. In the following list separate words are 
given, denoting first those referring to the people, and then, opposite 
to them, the coresponding words used in connection with the sovereign :— 


marary, sick, mafanafana, warm. 
maty, dead, folaka, broken. 

fola-ménta, sudden death, — “folaka an-dantony, broken at the forearm. 
‘misaona, wailing, ‘midti-dranomdso, to offer tears. 

alévina, buried, afénina, hidden. 


There are several other similar words. Members of the royal 
family when dead are said to be diso, missing, not médfy, dead, nor 
lasa, gone, nor, as some say, /désaka, fallen. Among all the west- 
ern and southern tribes the greatest respect is paid to the king or 
whatever appertains to him. It is sufficient to say ‘an-ddnaka,” to 
restrain any busybody from even touching anything belonging to the 
king, or coming from the king's residence, the Jdnaka. 

The Word ‘Biby.'—The word biby is used in a rather curious manner 
amongst the Sakalava of the north-west and west coasts of Mada- 
gascar. The word is most probably the Swahili bzy, meaning ‘grand- 
mother, lady, or mistress’ (used by slaves), a name of honour. It is 
the custom among some of the Sakalava queens to take for a hus- 
band a young man from the Swahili-Arab population. This young 
man receives the title of Biby, and is subject to certain rules similar 
to those which bind the wife of an influential Arab or Swahili. He 
is not supposed to go out of the house in the day-time, or to be 
seen by the people generally. When he goes out in the evening, or 

oes on a visit to another place, he is always accompanied by three or 
four female slaves, who keep about him in much the same manner 
as if they were waiting on a lady. Among other rules, he is bound 
to remain faithful to the queen; should he violate the marriage con- 
tract, the penalty is death. The queen of Katsépy, a Sakalava district 
opposite Mojanga, is married in this manner, and has an Antalaotsy 
man for her éi4y, I do not think this term is given to the queen’s 
husband, should he be a Sakalava chief, or to the wives of chiefs, 
though the Swahili-Arab population would naturally apply the term to 
the wives of the Sakalava chiefs, or, in fact, to any woman whom 
they wished to please. 

‘ords common to Kings and Chiefs only.—Besides special words which 
are the exclusive property of the king and queen, there are a number 
which are common to kings and chiefs, but cannot be used in the 
same manner by the other people, as in the following list of words 
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used in the Antanosy country: 














King’s word (People’s word) English ) King’s word [People’s word| English 
HMikama Imihing Ito oat Fentsonga —joro Inose 
Fanjavitsy —|tanga hand Fang’ avoa —_|vava mouth 
Fandia ltomboky leg Fandrasa Inify tooth 
Kabeso loha head. Fameliky lela tongue 
Fihena Imaso leyes Feang'a tratra Ichest 
Fivavia amoay back ISamaky leraky la woman who 
Maroy volo hair has borne 
Tantaitsy —_|vaoky beard children 
Mitandava —_|mandeha to go Metambésatsy |mitabaka {to leave 
Misory Imandry to sleep Sabaka lsatroky lcap or hat 
Hahakama — |hany lfood Mang'idlo \ampondra __{plate or dish 
‘Mang'oa mangataka {to filch for] Fioky lsotro lspoon 

cating lmiang'aitsy evacuate 
Misontsy Imizako. ito tulle lmaty |dead 
‘HMahena lmahica to see fisofa lbladder 

Tearembo lamba clothes axe \dead 

Menkahaky —\homehy ito laugh yr itrano jhouse 





Change of Name at Death of Kings, Chiefs, and notable Persons ; Change 
of Name of living Persons.—Again, a considerable effect on the lan- 
guage is produced at the death of kings, chiefs, and any persons of 
importance, or notable in any way, even if they are poor. The 
mention of the name of the king, that is, the one which he bore 
while living, is tabooed to all the people of his kingdom. The 
name of a chief is tabooed to all in any way connected with him, 
and that of a notable person to all belonging to his or her family. 
This change of name is often made as a mark of respect for a friend, 
as in a case which happened at Ndsivé ; a woman named Naféniko 
died ; her friend, not of the same family, but bearing the same name, 
changed it for Ranja. 


“Fady” Words and Substitutes.—Again, the king has power to make 
certain words /ady, i.e. to prohibit their use, it may be for a time 
only, or entirely; and then other words must be adopted in 


the place of the fady words. For instance, Témpomana, king of the 
Southern Sakalava, had occasion to visit Manémbo, one of his 
chief towns, on the west coast, in order to perform the ceremony of 
washing the jiny, or relics of the departed king. On this occasion 
he made a number of words fady, amongst them being the following, 
which are given with their substitutes : — 


Famaky now — tay avia mang'aa an-donaka, an axe. 


Renaiky —,,_—betiky, a child. 

Tehilahy ', ~—-jaojao, a man. 

Mahay ‘+ mahakasa, to know. 
Balahazo 5, ~—-majera, cassava, 

‘Koso »—— fitso, a pig. 

Tacky i» “besenta, tsibabaky, a pumpkin. 


Words containing part of the names of the king or queen are pro- 
hibited. Among the western and southern pcoples of Madagascar, 
. great changes are made in the use of words by the prohibition of 
such particles. This custom has undoubtedly done much to produce 
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the differences existing between neighbouring dialects; and its influ- 
ence in this connection may be estimated when we consider the 
number of petty kings there are, and that the name of each one 
produces a more or less permanent change in the language. 

It is considered an honour to the dead to change their name. I 
was once travelling along the west coast in my /dka (canoe), when 
in the distance we heard some guns being fired off, denoting a death. 
Shortly afterwards, passing another canoe, my men made inquiries 
as to who was dead. It was the grown-up daughter of a certain 
person, but the people in the canoe were careful not to mention her 
name. On asking the reason, I was informed that the name of the 
deceased person was to be changed, and they did not yet know 
what new name would be adopted for her. She was not a person 
of great family, but had won the esteem and regard of the principal 
people on account of her quiet demeanour and respectable manner 
of living, and on this account was to be honoured. 

General Use of the Custom of Changing Words.—This custom of chang- 
ing names and words seems to be common throughout Madagascar. 
It is everywhere in use along the western and southern districts of the 
island, amongst the Sakalava, Mahafaly, Antandroy, and Antanosy. 
The names given to the deceased kings and chiefs are invariably formed 
of three words, of which the first is always Andriana, i.e. lord; the 
second is some word denoting respect or honour, or pointing to 
some characteristic of the deceased; the third and last part of the 
name is always arizo, i.e.a thousand ; thus, the name of Raimésa, a Saka- 
lava king, was changed to Andria-mandio-arivo. Any mention of the 
name borne by a chief or king while living is strictly prohibited after 
the death of the said king or chief. The violation of this law is 
severely punished, and the offender may even have to pay the penalty 
with his life. Even among the common people it is considered 
highly indecorous to mention the name of a deceased person.* 


J. T. Lasr. 





+ For further information on this subject, see papersin the ANNUAL, Nos. L., p. 25 IV.,p, 459+ 
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BETSILEO HOME-LIFE, 


only professes to be a readable description of the indoor-life of 

lagasy tribe of much lower intelligence and civilization than the 

Hova. Yet since they are a branch of the human family, possessing 

its fundamental instincts and, withal, a peculiar variety, with ideas and 

customs unknown at least among European raccs, the narration of these 
should not be without interest to the student of ethnology. 

To be veracious will necessitate the portrayal of much that is unideal 
and unfavourable, but such things are the natural concomitants of a 
corrupt heathenism. 

The Betsileo have not yet been much influenced by Christianity, owing, 
no doubt, to the fact of its being presented to them largely through their 
Hova conquerors, and being associated in their minds with oppression. 
Only since the Hova have lost their predominance, and the people have 
begun to attend Christian worship of their own free-will, can we gauge 
their actual attachment to it, or hope for its full effect on their thoughts 
and lives. 

Another factor that is making for the disappearance of Betsileo 
heathenism is European civilization, introduced since the French con- 
quest. The people realize that they belong to the great Republic, and 
that their native customs should be simplified or abolished. And this 
is a strong reason that these should be verbally photographed before 
they pass out of living memory, without leaving a trace behind. 

The physiognomy of the Betsileo is inferior to that of the Hova; they 
are less lithe and handsome, more uncouth and awkward. Their speech 
too isa dialect of Malagasy somewhat outlandish and unmusical, but 
these outside disadvantages are soon got over. 

Lheir Houses, Dress, and Occupations.— There is aimost as much 
symbolism ina Betsileo house as in an Egyptian pyramid. When anyone 
contemplates building,he consults the medicine man (dmbidsy) as tothe site 
and time for laying the foundations. Many things have to be considered in 
deciding these, c.g. the day and month of the occupant’s birth, since a 
mistake here may cause his untimely death. 

The houses are made to face west, except in special cases, and then 
the window is an important matter, and is independent of such unprac- 
tical considerations as prospect or hygiene. The deep circular pit in 
which 20 or 30 oxen are penned at night is dug and walled round the 
side to the west of the patriarch’s (dnak’ andriana) house, and his 
marricd children or dependents have to build east of this. The houses 
are made largely of wood, some being carved in an elaborate manner, and 
are filled in with bamboo, the roof being thatched. They are cool in sum- 
mer, but cold in winter. The occupants lic with their heads to the 
south, it being tabooed to lic in any other direction. The aged members 
of the family take up their quarters south of the fire (which has no 
chimncy), partly for warmth and partly to be out of the way. The hus- 
band and wife have a carved cage bedstead (not curtaincd) on the east 
side of the room, while all subordinate members of the (household sleep 


Tis article is too discursive to possess any depth or unity, and 
a Mal 
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upon the floor, on and under mats, when the nights are cold. The one- 
roomed house is of fair size, but always crowded. The small low door- 
way requires much genuflexion, otherwise the non-Betsileo gets a 
sharp crack on the head. Ranged along the sides are water-jars, 
baskets of rice or sweet potatoes, sitting hens or geese, a corner pen for 
sheep and pigs, and stacks of wood or cowdung drying over the fire- 
place. It is tolerably quiet in the house in the day-time. but in the even- 
ings, when the creatures are turned in, there isa terrible turmoil. Fowls 
often settle under the bed, where the cock acts as repeating alarum, 
beginning at the small hours of the morning, to the infinite disgust of 
any European who omitted to have him removed on the previous 
evening. 

Vermin of all sorts also do not seem to be objected to, and the cats 
are generally incapable of keeping down the rats and mice. When the 
reserve mats are laid down for the reception of European travellers, there 
is an appearance of cleanliness, but it is only skin-deep. The 
smell from so many creatures living together is occasionally nul- 
lifiel by a roaring fire. The walls are embellished with large iron 
hooks and cooking utensils, and the dishes and spoons are kept 
in covered baskets on the shelves. A tin box serves as wardrobe. 
Betsileo clothing is comparatively simple, a loin cloth and a calico ‘lam- 
ba,’ sometimes supplemented by a straw mat tied round their lower 
parts, comprise their apparel. The coarser and dirtier the garments, the 
more at home they seem in them. They are sometimes washed, but 
many are literally ‘filthy rags.’ They are not fastidious either as to what 
they put in their pockets, among other odds and ends there is oftena 
lump of fat pork saved from the last meal. 

The work of the women is to fetch water, clean the house, cook the 
food, weave ‘lamba’ in their looms, or plait mats which they sell or store 
up for special occasions, such as a family funeral or wedding. Some 
are very quick and ingenious in these household arts. Serving out the 
cooked rice at meal time devolves on the mother, but in her absence the 
female members of the family take it in turn. They are very particular, 
however, in this matter, refusing to do more than their share. The men 
do out-door work, attending to their rice- fields, planting sweet potatoes, 
manioc, etc., but the ‘pater-familias’ delights to spend his days looking 
after his oxen (which are his ‘peculiar treasure’) as they graze in the 
hollows, and building air-castles by means of the multiplication table. 

The ox is the one and only subject too of juvenile art (not trees, 
houses, or people), as witnessed on walls of houses and in clay 
models, in fact everywhere, and I should hardly be surprised if it were 
engraved on their hearts. . 

Children may not sleep on the parental bedstead, nor occupy their 
father’s chair on any account. It is the seat of honour and authority, 
not to be usurped by juniors. The Betsileo have a dislike to beards, 
and pull them out with tweezers, but no youth may presume to pull 
out his own whiskers until he has paid a royalty of sixpence or 
more to his sire. And marricd sons are not allowed to build their 
houses higher than their father’s, and thus overshadow his, as that 
would be disrespectful, unless indeed they have purchased permission 
with a cow or pig. 
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The French authorities have vastly improved the sanitary condition 
of villages and dwellings by proper drainage and insisting on the animals 
and fowls being kept in pens outside. 

Their Wealth.—Until they were ruled by the Hova, the Betsileo 
used no money, but carried on transactions by barter. The ox was the 
standard of value. People began in a small way by rearing fowls. A 
dozen of these were equal in value to a sheep, eight or ten shecp were 
the equivalent of an ox, and these last were indefinitely increased. 

The rice-fields are regularly worked; many work very hard when it 
isin their own interest. At harvest time the rice (in the husk) is 
stored in large circular holes in front of their houses, from which 
a supply is got up weckly. Betsileo wives arc essentially human 
and domestic, and harmony depends much on the food supply. Should 
it fail from any cause, there is a perceptible falling off in wifely at- 
tention, and unless things improve, it is soon mooted that ‘the bird 
has flown’ (back to her parents). 

The staple of Betsileo wealth is cattle, but fowls, ducks, geese, and 
turkeys are reared in quite large numbers for the table or for sale in the 
weekly markets. Nearly all their money is invested in live stock, the 
remainder is hidden in some rocky crevice, or in a corner of the house. 
To prevent its loss to their family, however, in case of sudden demise, 
the whereabouts of the money is confided to the eldest or most 
trustworthy of the children, and the confidence is not often misplaced. 
Although some Betsileo live up to their means, indulging in such 
luxuries as fat poultry, and wearing decent clothing, one rarely knows 
a rich person by his dress or appearance. Since, in former times, wealth 
excited the cupidity of others, especially of the Hova officials, who were 
veritable vampires, it was found politic to conceal all signs of opulence ; 
and so it comes about that many well-to-do Betsileo even now spend 
hardly anything on their outside or inside, being as ragged as Egyptian 
beggars, and frugal to miscrliness in their food. Such people, though 
they have poultry, pigs, etc., in abundance, never eat meat except at other 
people’s tables and at funerals. It is a saying that they are ‘too stingy to 
have a palanquin ride whilst living,’ that ‘they are dead and unconscious 
before they get their four bearers.’ It is a good trait perhaps that such 
persons as have risen in life do not forget former associations. One 
man had such an affection for his old habiliments that he preserved 
them religiously until his death, and then willed that they should be 
buried with his body which they had covered in his early days. And 
frequently such unwsthetic relics are bequeathed as heirlooms. There 
is a deal of sentiment in this, but it is a pity that sentiment is not 
allowed to come more into their living relationships. Husbands and 
wives are mean and suspicious of each other, especially in matters of 
money, food, and clothes. Nasty little tricks are resorted to in order to 
detect waste or theft. One man, who thought his wife went too often to 
the cupboard, covered the rice-bin over and put a mouse inside ; when he 
returned shortly after and found that the mouse had gone, he had safe 
ground for his accusation, for had she not ‘Ict the cat out of the bag’, as 
the saying is. Wives sometimes show spirit, and when they begin to 
make distinctions between the ‘meum’ and ‘tuum,’ and no longer to 
speak of ‘ours’ and ‘we,’ it is a sign that they are ‘on the wing.’ If a 
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woman is separated from her husband, she is entitled to take away only 
her personal belongings and one each of the pots and utensils. There 
are many risks and uncertainties to which Betsileo wealth is ex- 
posed on account of the rapacity of legal or illegal rascals, so that 
in the absence of Prudential Insurance Offices, owners have recourse to 
the diviner, who provides them with a charm against all such dangers. 
This is their only hope, so they make up their minds not to lose faith 
in it, whatever happens. The price paid is usually an ox. 

Some of the people who have been accustomed to live from hand to 
mouth, if they do happen to get a windfall from any quarter, consume 
it in a few enormous meals, according to the materialistic adage, 
‘Blessed is he who makes sure of a stomach-full to-day and leaves the 
morrow to look out for itself’ Gormandising is certainly a common 
failing. One wife was delicately reproached with having ‘the inside of 
a mule and the face of a pig.’ . 

Their Food.—Betsileo women are clever at cooking as Malagasy go. 
The chief food is rice, eked out by manioc, greens, etc. They are fond 
of onions, salt, and cayenne pepper. The morning meal is at 7 0’clock, 
and the other, which is much more substantial, at about 6 p.m. When the 
rice is boiled, and all the members of the household are seated around the 
room with plates and spoons ready for action, the mother serves out on 
a large plate about a third of the rice for the father’s and visitor's 
share. He dashes it with cold water and then eats, the juniors looking 
on in silence. Then his meat is handed (literally) to him and eaten, 
after which he drinks gravy from a basin, and finally takes a draught 
of water from a tin cup. When his meal is finished and his mouth 
rinsed, the others commence their meal. The remainder of the 
rice has cold water added to bring up the quantity, and then the 
same order is followed, rice, meat, gravy, water. But again prece- 
dence is observed, the eldest son gets his meal first, and so on down, last 
of all the mother, and the scrapings of the pot are given to the dog. In 
some parts, the mother bares her arms as a special mark of respect to 
her husband. She is always of less importance than her children. 

Parsimonious or poor people have only one course for the meal, either 
greens or sweet potatoes, and only occasionally a meal of rice. Some 
high-class Betsileo have a peculiar way of eating. They hold the plate 
close to their mouth and tip the rice in with a spoon. Also if a visitor wishes 
to drink from their cup, he is not allowed to touch it with his mouth, 
but it is held at a distance and the water poured in. They are also 
very scrupulous about their plates and spoons. No one else is permitted 
touse them, even though they should be washed afterwards; and they 
refuse to eat from anyone else’s plates and spoons. For this reason, 
on their visits and journeys, they always carry their own utensils. This 
is a time-honoured custom, the non-observance of which is believed to 
bring trouble. The wife has control of the food supply (or is supposed 
to have), but in other matters she is made to feel her limitations. The 
man, as bread-winner, owns the domestic property, she simply takes care 
of and has the use of the same. 

Betsileo men in particular have a tendency to over-cating. Some dis- 
pose of three or four piled-up platefuls of rice, and gorge until they cannot 
sleep for discomfort. But this propensity is sometimes checked by the 
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opposite one of stinginess. The working out of this dilemma can best 
be illustrated by a few stories from life. X always elected to be cook 
at the evening meal, and served his family with meat first, taken from 
the top ofthe saucepan. Then came his own, which the shrewd wife 
got to know was always the prime parts from underneath. One evening 
he was called away from his post for a few minutes, during which she 
adroitly turned the meat out and reversed the strata. The husband 
came back, asked a blessing, served out the meat as usual, did not make 
any remark, but seemed slightly non-plussed. When in bed, he rolled 
about a good deal as if in pain, and when asked the reason, replied that 
the meat had been turned upside down in process of cooking and had 
disagreed with him. 

Another, a father who indulged ina daily bottle of milk all to himself, 
had marks scratched on the bottle as a check against theft. One day, 

‘although there was no diminution in quantity, the milk was thin, and, in 
his obtuseness, he proposed this conundrum to his giggling family: ‘The 
right measure, but weakened,’ what is it? The idea of adulteration had 
not entered his head. 

Sometimes both husband and wife are addicted to the habit of eating 
on the sly, but it is soon found out and an understanding come to. A newly 
married pair found themselves in this ridiculous position. The man cram- 
med a piece of meat into his mouth, and hurried to a quiet corner to 
masticate it. The wife unwittingly followed him on the same business. 
‘Ah,’ he said, ‘there is no need for us to inconvenience ourselves by 
coming here, since neither can get the advantage of the other.’ 

There are certain things which, according to the Betsileo code of 
honour, are unhandsome, and ought not to be done, and any persons 
detected doing these are as ashamed and confounded as if they were 
guilty of treason. One bride was so over-nice in the matter of eating 
that, at the first meal in her husband's house, she would scarcely touch 
food; but when left alone, nature asserted itself, and she ate ravenously. 
She even broke the meat bones to get at the marrow, but unfortunately 
jammed her finger so far up that she could not extricate it. The poor 
girl hid her hand, bone and all, under her ‘lamba’ for a week, but when 
the husband did discover it, he sent her back to her mother self-convic- 
ted of ‘picking and stealing.’ 

When parties are introduced to each other’s relations, with a view 
to marriage, they sometimes assume a stoical indifference to food. 
Acertain Betsileo paid such a call. When he was left alone, seeing 
some kind of nuts roasting on the fire (he had declined to take anya 
moment before), he put a handful into his hat to eat outside. His 
hostess coming back suddenly, he slipped his hat on his head. She 
detained him some minutes, enquiring about his family affairs, but noticed 
that he seemed uneasy, and that tears were falling down his cheeks. He 
made excuse that he was ‘chewing the cud of bitter reflection.’ Unable, 
however, longer to bear the scorching nuts on his bald head, he precipita- 
tely rose to go, but forgetting to stoop, his hat was knocked off by 
the doorway, and the nuts rolled over the floor. Ic was so mortified 
that he bolted, and could not face the people again. 

Another, a young woman, was extravagant with the rice, according to the 
husband's ideas. She cooked enough for three or four people instead of 
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two. He hesitated to find fault with her, and so took this roundabout way 
of letting her know his thoughts. One night he snored a good deal, and 
soliloquised in an undertone, ‘This girl’s mother has not taught her 
to be careful.’ Unable to understand the allusion, she mentioned it to her 
mother-in-law, who very soon suggested what it might mean. She took 
the hint to use less rice, and then the husband had another snoring fit, 
with the comfortable message, ‘This girl has been taught to be careful.’ 
And there the matter ended. 

The Betsileo are sociable and fond of visiting. But one newly mar- 
tied pair, fearing that hospitality might prove a drain on their provisions, 
made this agreement. Ifone of them was outside the house,and saw 
people coming to call, he or she should give warning to put all food and 
plates out of sight. The word ‘kalita’ was fixed on. When the wife’s 
people came next day, the man outside promptly enough cried ‘kalita,’ and 
no food was forthcoming. Soon after, the woman was outside, and saw the 
husband’s friends approaching, so she gave the sign. But the too partial 
husband, when he knew who they were, wished to give them refreshment, 
and reprimanded her for always calling ‘kalita.’ She replied that ‘what 
was sauce for the goose was sauce for the gander.’ 

Another family noticed that their father often went out of doors just 
before the evening meal, with the excuse that he was uncomfortably 
warm. They did not see him put salt (which is a delicacy) on his rice, 
it istrue, but knowing him to be close and mean, the wife quietly follow- 
ed him to the place where she found his salt-jar. The reason of his 
getting ‘uncomfortably warm’ so regularly was not far to seek. They 
were all so annoyed at this selfish conduct, that they left him to enjoy 
his salt and home by himself. 

Another Betsileo of this class was quietly taking his rice and milk, but 
on hearing some relatives’ footsteps, slid the plate on toa shelf overhead, 
and then coolly declared there was no food in the house. But just then, 
as if in judgment on him, the plate, which was insecurely placed, fell 
down and covered him with confusion and milk. 

There is much low selfishness in the Betsileo, which, though very dis- 
gusting, is not without a comical side. They work hard in the fields 
nearly all day, get tired and hungry, and then give themselves up to the 
pleasures of eating. 

Their Children. —Betsileo children’s troubles begin early. The day 
after they are born, they are forced to eat some half-cooked rice 
to support their non-independent existence, and as a prophecy of 
good things tocome. They are spanked until they open their mouths, 
and then it is gently pushed down. Generally speaking, the Betsileo love 
their children, and err on the side of indulgence. Incessant crying and 
temper go unchecked, and they put up with much from their progeny, 
but when it gets beyond a certain point, the hapless youngster is taken 
in hand and receives a sound thrashing. They have the idea that if 
administered occasionally, it becomes efficacious and memorable. 
Should, however, parental discipline fail, the father forthwith went (for- 
merly) to the authorities, paid the one dollar fine, and disowned his 
unfilial son. 

The prejudice against education used to be so inveterate that a favourite 
child was kept from school, even though it meant being heavily fined. 
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Other, and particularly disliked, children were made to undergo element- 
ary education, which is considered to be an innovation of human rights. 
The three R’s and the Christian Religion do undeniably sharpen the wits 
and improve the morals, but this ‘culture’ is thought to interfere with 
sordid drudgery, which is the only way to get on. 

Asa tule, the eldest and youngest are the favourite children, the 
latter being priveleged to sit on his father’s knee at meals, and eat from 
his plate. Ifawife is divorced, being with child by her then husband, 
when it is known that the child is born, he claims it and rears it in his 
home. 

The Betsileo step-mother bearsa bad name, which is even shown in pro- 
verbs. The father seems indifferent to the rights of hischildren, and tamely 
submits to the rule of his new wife, who makes the motherless bairns feel 
that they are really paupers and only allowed in her home on sufferance. 
They are set to do dirty work connected with the cattle and pigs, to 
roast their own yams in the field for mid-day meal, and when they 
return home in the evening, have the grief of seeing her children 
eating rice and meat with their parents, while they are thrown some 
akotry (rice in the husk) and bones to make the best of. Their 
unenviable lot is often cut short by disappearance. They are practically 
orphans, and henceforth become vagabonds, or get a precarious liveli- 
hood among friends. Of course there are many exceptions, where things 
are altogether different. 

Mliness and Death.—When a Betsileo is sick, his illness is attributed to 
one of three causes: either he has come into collision with a ghost. who 
stalks about disconsolate in the dark ; or has been bewitched; or, if he is 
rapidly losing flesh, his spirit has forsaken his body, leaving it a 
prey to disorders. The relations of the sick man at once prepare 
for a house-warming, kill a bullock, cut the meat into strips to dry, 
deck the patient with flowers, then, amid the clanging of metal, 
yelling, and clapping of hands, they push and poke him about 
until he sometimes swoons under the ordeal. And while the incense of 
burning fat is filling the room, they symbolically conduct back the spirit 
to its mortal tenement. If perchance he continues ill, the bed is shifted 
from one corner of the room to another, because his fate (vin/ana), or 
a certain ghost, is rooting about where the bed is, and if they come into 
conjunction, the patient will die. 

In case of unaccountable illness, the diviner is sent for, who, after look- 
ing at the tongue and eyes, solemnly gives the opinion that the patient is 
troubled by a bad spirit that has found its way into the house. He 
thereupon examines the room carefully, sees a death-moth (which he has 
probably brought with him), darts about in pursuit, finally pins it 
on the wall, makes it squeak (like Punch and Judy), and shows its blood 
on his hand. Then he pronounces the danger to be past, and 
announces that the patient will recover. 

When a noble or wealthy person dies, the mourning and feasting 
are proportioned to the property of the deceased. An ox is killed every 
day or so for the open house-keeping, which is an exceedingly pop- 
ular institution, and causes the departure of great personages to be 
borne with astonishing fortitude. As many as 30 heads of cattle are 
sometimes seen mouldering on the tombs,showing the number of beasts 
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eaten at the funeral ceremonies. The body, which is sometimes 
kept unburied in the house for weeks, is affirmed to be ‘fragrant’ 
(manitra), a most palpable fiction. On the day of the burial, 
before the bier, there is a drove of oxen belonging to the deceased, 
followed by youths expert in the art of bull-baiting, who receive 
money and rum according to their success in foiling the infuriate animals. 
They undergo vaccination (being scratched with a piece of a broken bottle 
on their chests) with a liquid charm to defend them against being 
gored, but as often as not they do get injured and sometimes killed. The 
more stimulants they take, the more venturesome they become. 
This is done in sight of the bier and mourners, accompanied ‘by singing 
and dancing, and a free supply of food and spirits, all of which continue 
through the night. The graves are near to the house, and there is a 
mournful song ending with the refrain: ‘Ao madina’ ( ‘there he lies, 
whenever we pass or repass, go out or come home, there he is always 
lying’). Over the body the eldest surviving relative (or his deputy) records 
the history of the fatal illness and the treatment followed, laying emphasis 
on the money and things spent on the native doctor, and winding up 
with the words iby nahafaka’, that is, ‘But it was all of no avail, for his 
time had come.’ Then, before committing the body to its resting-place, 
he commends it to the ancestors (rdzana), charging them always to keep 
a sharp look-out on the new ghost, lest, peradventure, he find his way 
back to molest the living, and so come to grief at the hands of the 
medicine-man. 

Their Religion and Superstitions.—The Betsileo are deeply superstitious, 
and full of timidity and apprehension, which make them an easy prey 
to designing persons. They have a full-blown belief in witchcraft, and 
nearly all diseases and misfortunes are saddled on witches and 
ghosts. The persons who profess the black art and evil eye gloat in death. 
When a neighbour is dangerously ill, they hang about the house at night, 
dancing and howling and peeping in at the window. And no 
doubt they are directly responsible for many of the sudden deaths 
that take place, since they have knowledge of poisons, and there are no 
inquests. But ona different and higher level of society are the ombiasy 
or medicine-men. These are clever fellows, who remind one of 
Greek oracles, in that they collect information about everyone and 
everything, and then startle people by their preternatural knowledge. They 
bring rain in time of drought, prepare potions for every conceivable 
ailment, and manufacture charms and idols. They are consulted 
on all matters of importance, such as building, journeying, or marrying. 
They foretell future events, particularly the demise of obnoxious 
persons. And such predictions are heard with profound concern. 
The ombiasy lies on his back under the open sky for two successive 
nights and a day intently watching the signs of the heavens. He can 
visualize a funeral procession with coffin and bearers, oxen being 
killed, the mourning friends, and the open grave with perfect clearness, 
and, worst of all, he can recognise the deceased who, he has learned, 
will actually die at a certain time (generally at the fall of the leaf). If 
any seem incredulous, he undertakes to make them see the same mysteries, 
but few have the temerity to accept the challenge. In many instances 
death takes place at the time stated, doubtless through fear and nervous 
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shock. Sometimes, however, the ombiasy actually makes it known 
that the event is not foreclosed, and may be set aside by his interven- 
tion. A fat bullock or pig generally settles the matter. In a cloud of 
incense and incantation it is arranged with the deity. Fetishes (d¢y) and 
idols (sdmpy) are sometimes made in the form of men and women, 
and are representations of gods, to be prayed to and trusted in. They 
are kept in the house or worn on the person. One such is a charm 
against lightning. The possessor sits on his door-step with a fire inside 
the house, and calls out to the storm-spirit, ‘ma/emé,’ ctc., i.e. ‘Don’t be 
aiarming or destructiye, and only send the rain down.’ This is the 
talisman too if the charmed person is journeying and overtaken by a 
thunder-storm, and anyone who presumes to go in front of him is 
sure to be struck by the lightning. 

On the east inside wall of Betsileo houses are placed three small shelves 
(kia), the highest one being dedicated to the Supreme Being (Zdnahdry), 
the middle one to their ancestors, who are supposed to have become 
minor deities (razana), and the lowest to former slaves of the family (an- 
dévo). On ordinary days, before eating, they throw a little rice on the Aipa 
of their ancestors to show honour and to obtain their good offices, 
sometimes on the ipa of the dead slaves to remind them of the position 
to which God has called them and their duties to their betters in the 
spirit-world. To Zanahary is offered rice, meat, and a hornful of ram on 
special occasions only, such as harvest or circumcision ceremonies, when 
the dedicated morsels are scrambled for by the female members of the 
family to ensure conception of children. 

Old Betsileo have the idea that if they embrace Christianity, which 
involves union with God, they will not live out their days. A certain 
heathen father once heard his son singing the hymn, ‘Avia, Jehovah, 
etc.” (‘Come, Jehovah, Lord, Listen to our prayers’), when he was 
deeply distressed, stopped him to explain that the Deity was too august 
and powerful to come into relationship with men, and that such 
presumption must be attended with disaster. 

When Betsileo heathen call on Zanahary to accept their offerings, they 
beseech Him to return immediately to His celestial abode and to leave 
them to themselves. A Norwegian missionary tried to show to an old 
man that he was a sinner in need of pardon and salvation, but he 
scouted the notion, saying, ‘I have reached old age, Zanahary has given 
me a good wife and many children, and crowned my life with peace and 
prosperity ; would He thus have favoured me if I had been a guilty sinner?” 

Another, of a practical turn, who was not ‘righteous overmuch,’ made 
one prayer over his rice at the ingathering, but refused to return thanks 
at succeeding meals, maintaining that it had been done once for all. 
Many make the Sunday ‘praying’ do for the whole week, having 
no liking for the exercises of religion. Another Betsileo, in discussion 
with a missionary, mentioned the case of a man who was well off, but who 
stole an ox belonging toa neighbour. In the scuffle that arose in conse- 
quence he was killed. Now came the argument. They had plenty, and 
knew the risks of cattle-stealing, and there was no reason on earth why he 
should do such a thing; therefore the.act was instigated by the 
Almighty! They think that God does ‘lead into temptation.’ 

It is a difficult thing to get the Betsileo to believe in the resurrection 
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of the body. They admit the existence of a spirit-world somewhere, but 
how the body can be raised after dissolution is the difficulty. ‘Besides,’ 
said one, ‘if Iclimb on a house-top even, I turn giddy, and so naturally 
have no wish to be elevated through unknown space. I should feel safer 
and more comfortable if let alone in the ground.’ 

The people are much exercised on the subject of comets. They are 
supposed to be supernatural portents of catastrophy. One theory is that, 
on the appearance of a certain comet (let us hope that it is still 
distant), all the white races of the globe will perish (is the wish 
father to the thought ?). Many decline to plant trees on account of 
a subtle connection between the life of the tree and that of him who 
plants it. As the one increases, the other declines. Their minds are 
full of groundless fears born of ignorance, and they are slow to 
comprehend even mundane laws and relations. .A man who had been 
on the coast and seen the ocean and ships (at least in the distance) 
seriously asked me if the imported horses and mules were ‘swum’ all the 
way across the deep, or whether they were brought in ships. When 
informed that it was necessary to bring them in ships on account of 
perils and possibility of drowning, he asked again if they stood perfect- 
ly still all the time, since he feared their movement might capsize the ship. 
His ideas on the subject were confined to native canoes and the swimming 
of rivers, and he could not conceive of anything on a larger scale. His 
incapacity reminded me of another (not a Malagasy), who had observed 
the phenomenon of tides, and wished to take a bottle of sea-water to his 
island home. He took the precaution of only partly filling it, in order to 
leave room for the tide to rise. 

Since writing the above, two incidents worthy of mention have 
occurred in my travels among country churches. One day when cross- 
ing a lonely mountain pass, we suddenly came to a sacred spot where 
there were two people in the very act of performing heathen rites. 
There was a heap of stones with a stick at the top, on which was 
skewered the head and feet of a fowl just killed, the blood having been 
poured on the stones, while over the fire was being grilled the fowl 
itself, to be eaten on the spot by the worshippers. It was an impressive 
sight, the still morning, the wild, lonely mountains, the piled-up heap of 
stones, the smoke and sacrifice, the scared man and woman, who 
expected to be shot or something of the kind for this illicit paganism ; 
then too there was the story of the woman, told with trembling, how 
that she was suffering from an internal malady, and how the sorcerer, a 
Mr. Dogood (Ramahasda) had directed her to this altar, to honour and 
supplicate the gods. After giving her counsel on the folly of such 
expectations, we urged them to try some of our European medicines, 
which they consented to do, but suddenly disappeared, and we saw them 
no more. 

Another day one of our country workers took me to the house of a 
woman diviner or witch. We came upon her in the very act of working 
the oracle for a young man (crossed in love ?), who was seated by her 
side. She shuffled the sacred beans aside as I appeared, and coolly 
denied having any dealings in ‘the art.’ She was an unwholesome, 
toothless, old creature, who had practised it for many years with much 
success (to herself), and had lately married an inoffensive husband, who 
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found safety and medicine under her wing. She was very sullen for 
some time, but when told that I was a missionary who wished to Icarn 
the ins and outs of her art, and that if she was straightforward and 
showed me all, no harm should come to her, on my word of honour, she 
was prevailed upon to produce and put in action the whole bag of tricks. 
She was very uneasy, however, and often cast furtive glances at me as 
I watched the grouping of the beans and tried to understand the 
principles of divination ; and once, when being so quizzed, I burst out 
laughing, after which, and a good look into each other's eyes, we 
seemed to understand one another better. Before leaving, however, I 
gently insisted on relieving her of some of her plant, ten of her 30 beans 
and a piece of sacred wood, not ‘part of the true Cross,’ but, nevertheless, 
said to work miracles, chiefly of a mental and imaginary nature. She 
seemed glad to give anything to get rid of me, since it was the incon- 
gruity of darkness and light, which I tried to show her. She was a 
deep-dyed, evil, old woman. 

Their Vices.—The Betsileo, as a people, are corrupt and immoral. 
Much open prostitution goes on in the weekly markets. Marital 
relations were formerly loose in the extreme. ‘Off with the old love, on 
with the new’ was the common thing. _Partics lived together for a few 
months or weeks until they got tired of each other, and then separated. 
They hardly expected to get settled until the third or fourth attempt. 
Some who trade from place to place keep an additional wife, who, 
when the real wife is rumoured to be near, is quarrelled with and cleared 
out. Bad sides of character often turn up in this connection. Once 
I had to go into the case of a manservant accused by his wife 
of misconduct with another woman. He came downstairs, New 
Testament in hand, with a serene countenance, and maintained his 
innocence with much volubility. But when his wife came on the scene 
and opened fire with her evidence and scorn, the Testament disappeared, 
and the offender collapsed. His face was a picture. It was all too 
true. Some who interlard their conversation with the Divine name and 
pious remarks call to mind the profane sailor, whose whole body 
was tatooed with Scripture texts, but of whom it was ironically said, ‘his 
system was free from it.’ 

Many Betsileo women are strong-minded and inclined to be amazonian. 
They do not admit the mental or even physical superiority of their 
husbands. Married pairs sometimes quarrel and fight, picking up any- 
thing handy to belabour each other with. A diminutive husband that I 
lately heard of, being worsted in a conjugal encounter, was taken up 
bodily in his wife’s arms, kicking and struggling, and carried upstairs as 
a proof of her invincibility. 

Another original and high-handed wife, who was always complaining 
of her husband's tongue, was one day so enraged at his prating, that she 
picked up a burning stick and, quick as thought, pushed it into his mouth, 
exclaiming, ‘There it is’ (the unruly member). The affair was brought 
before the magistrates, and the contumacious wife was fined for ‘insult with 
violence’ and bound over to keep the peace, and especially to keep pieces 
of burning stick out of her husband’s mouth for the future. 

The Betsileo are addicted to the drinking of rum, and sometimes spend 
all they have and even scll the clothes off their backs to get it. And then 
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they are unbearably quarrelsome, ill-treating wife and children, and 
destroying every vestige of home. 

Some are shrewd and artful enough. A certain youth, who had got into 
difficulties through gambling and bad companions, played this manceu- 
vre to raise funds. He engaged a Hova (one of the then ruling tribe) to 
take him in chains before his parents and represent that he was arrested 
for a debt of 25 dollars. This sum was at once paid by the frightened 
parents, the son was released and pocketed 23 dollars, the remaining two 
being given to the Hova for histrouble. Another common ruse formerly 
was for a youth to allow himself to be sold as a slave by his compa- 
nions, the money realized was divided, the pseudo-slave being taken to 
Imerina and made to serve his Hova master, but after a few weeks of 
change and sight-seeing, he found opportunity to escape and return 
home. 

And now at the conclusion of this paper, having frecly delineated the 
shady sides of Betsileo character, 1 am bound to honour them for some 
conspicuous virtues. In dealing with this subject, it should be remembered 
that the Betsileo have been overrun by the Hova for nearly a century. 
This experience without doubt has developed many of the bad traits in their 
character. But their proverbs and folk-!ore show the presence of virtues 
in their character which one still sees occasionally exemplified. They 
are enjoined not to cherish animosity against family foes, nor to do any- 
thing to their detriment, but rather to do them good by any means in their 
power, and always to show a friendly and forgiving spirit. If, however, 
they continue to wrong them, they are to commit their cause to Him Who 
eventually will set things right, and reward them according to their works. 
And parents, when dying, charge their children not to dispute and fight, 
but to live in peace, and so to fulfil the duties of life as to be without 
reproach or regret. Moreover, to make these injunctions impressive and 
binding, they invoke maledictions on them and their offspring, should 
they depart from these family traditions. 

If what is reported be true, there was a singular simplicity of man- 
ners inthe past. Even in the open-air markets and in lonely paths, no one 
was in danger of robbery, and things picked up were taken to the proper 
quarter to discover the owner. These arcadian conditions have, 
however, long since disappeared through contact with the outside world, 
but there are still suggestions of them. 

The older people are decidedly conservative in their ideas and 
superstitions, but there are many cases even among these where the 
Light of the Gospel and Divine assistance have been received long ago, 
and have produced devout and beneficent characters, which are quite 
anomalous in heathendom. But especially among the young, who have 
come more thoroughly under Christian influence and education, do we 
find highly commendable qualities, enlightened sympathy with European 
civilization, deep interest in the Christian religion, loveableness of 
disposition, moral earnestness, and steadfast endurance in persecution 
and trial, which are the joy and hope of the missionary. 


Joun H. Hare, 
“EER 
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“ATLAS OF AMBONGO.” 


HAVE received from M. Gautier, with permission to translate and 

reproduce in the Annual, a copy of a paper written by him bearing 
the above title. It is an exhaustive, important, and interesting account, 
not only of the province of Ambéngo in the north-west of Madagascar, 
but also of that of Mahilaka and other smaller, but neighbouring, pro- 
vinces. In addition to the text, the pamphlet contains several excellent 
maps (hence the title ‘‘Atlas”), most of which are coloured. There is a 
Carte Giologique, a Carte Hypsométrique, a Carte de la Vigétation, a 
Carte des Races, and a Carte Politique, besides a lithographic sketch 
of some silicified trees found at Ambilarino, and another of some cu- 
riously weathered limestone rocks at Naméroka. The paper is a very 
valuable and interesting contribution to our knowledge of this hitherto 
almost unknown part of the island. A list of fossils collected by M. 
Gautier will be found on another page.—R.B. {ED.) 





INTRODUCTION. 


It may appear strange that, of a country which was perfectly unknown 
last year, one already publishes an Atlas, It is true that the maps which 
compose it are still very incomplete, and must be regarded rather as outlines 
than as possessing a topographical character. Such as they are, however, 
they have for their object to render clear to the eye a certain number of 
facts positively proved, of which long written explanations would not give 
so distinct an idea. The hypsometrical map, for example, is evidently 
insufficient of itself to serve as a base for the study of a line of route; 
but it 1s to be hoped that it represents pretty faithfully the distri. 
bution and altitude respectively of the principal mountain masses 
and valleys. It ought to give the general physiognomy of the country; 
no more must be expected of it. Probably a hypsometrical map with 
hatching would not have had the same distinctness as the present one 
gives. ‘he south-east corner of the map, representing a country of very 
uneven and disturbed structure, was particularly difficult to do, and 
nothing more has therefore been attempted than to indicate the great 
mountain masses, In the remainder of the map, in consequence of the 
geological constitution of the ground, the variations in the altitude 
of the land were much easier to grasp and delineate, and so the hypso- 
metric lines had a better chance of approaching more nearly to the reality. 

The heights have been taken by means of an aneroid barometer, veri- 
fied at the Meteorological Office in Paris, and the observations taken 
with it have, during the last three years, been frequently compared with 
those given by other barometers at various altitudes. 

The geological map ought to be accompanied by a list of the nume- 
rous fossils collected and diagrams of geological sections, but the publication 
of these has had to be delayed until the fossils have been examined in 
the paleontological laboratory of the museum. 

Although the presence of Ammonites in the beds permits of affirming 
positively that they belong to the Secondary era, one cannot conceal 
from oneself the fact that the limits between the Cretaceous and the 
Jurassic rocks will perhaps require ulterior rectification. 

Finally, it has been thought that, as the country is new and on 
the way of rapid progress, it would be advantageous to publish at once 
the results obtained, all incomplete as they are. In a new country, to 
aim at geographical perfection is to renounce all publication. 
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THE GEOLOGICAL Map. 


The whole south-east corner of the map represents rocks belonging to 
the metamorphic series (almost certainly Archean. R.B.). They consist 
of gneisses, mica-schists, etc., the same as in Imerina. 

1. Shore of the Furassi Sea; Promontory of Makarainga.—All the 
other territory represented in the map (i.e. all but that_in the south-east 
corner) was covered by the sea in Jurassic times. The shore of the 
Jurassic sea, as is indicated by its deposits, passes near Mévatandna 
and Ambédirdko, follows the River Ménavava for a great part of its 
course, passes near Ankilahila, Ampiakarandrafito, Mindakaboka, anp 
Ambaravaramahatako. Exactly from this point it runs straight to the 
south in the direction of Ankavandra (outside the map), thus forming a 
promontory, the ancient ancestor of Cape St. André, and which may be 
called the Promontory of Makarainga. 

2. Furassic Volcanic Archipelago.—To the west of this promontory 
the Secondary sea was strewn with volcanic islets, whose skeletons, 
still upright, rise as peaks above the surrounding plains. These 
ancient islets, which the retreat of the sea has changed into moun- 
tains, are to-day Ambdhimirdhavavy, Ambdhitsiraindray, Tsimitaratra, 
Fonjay (Fonjia ?), and finally Ambdhitsdsy or Ambdhibéngy (i.e. goat moui 
tain). Their altitude varies between 600 and 800 metres, they rise 
from a basement of 200 or 300 metres, and their distinct relief is further 
enhanced by their isolation. 

Traces of Jurassic volcanicity abound, moreover, everywhere in the 
province of Mahilaka* ; numerous small dykes exist which could not be 
indicated on the map on account of their size; and on the road 
from Ambaravaramahatako to Morafépobé a certain number of them 
is also met with. The peaks of Ambdhitsalika and Mandakaboka are 
ancient volcanoes, but quite small. The road from Anjia to Andémba, 
on the one hand, and to Tambdhorano, on the other, passes entirely 
over volcanic rocks. The little lake of Bérija is manifestly an ancient 
crater. Antsahaldha, to the south of the River Ranobé, is doubtless an 
ancient volcano, still recognisable as such ; but with these exceptions, every 
trace of volcanic relief has disappeared from the territory lying between 
Tambohorano and Andemba. ‘Time and sea appear to have Semolished 
them. 

3- Total Thickness of the Deposits. The deposits of the Jurassic sea 
have in general a thickness of 460 or 500 metres. It is easy to measure it 
on the steep flanks of Kahavo. 

4.. Arenaceous Depostts.—In the neighbourhood of the coast and of the 
archipelago these deposits are arenaceous. They are in general of very 
feeble consistence, being scarcely solidified. However, the River Ranobe, 
to the north of Fonjay, runs in a bed of very hard slaty rocks. The small 
plateau of Kipatso, to the south of the mountain of Ambohitsosy, is of 
fine compact sandstone, the more resisting parts of which have formed 
prominences by erosion of a very curious kind. The Rivers Manambaho 
and Bémarivo near Ambalarano run between two sandstone walls. These 
are exceptions, for the sandstones, etc., are almost everywhere in a state 
of decomposition and ruin. ‘The soil consists of ;débris and of quartz pebbles 
rolling under the feet. 

Among these débris one often meets with remnants of silicified wood and 
sometimes of entire trees, which attain to twenty metres in length and a metre 
and a half in thickness. 

It is from these sandy deposits that the springs of bitumen ooze out 
(at Bémékardha to the east, and at Andlamalaza to the south, of 


Occasionally spelled Mailaka, Which is the more correct spelling appears to be 
uncertain, RB, (Ed.) 
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Tsimitaratra.* They probably xist also in the neighbourhood of the mountain 
of Kipatso, to the south of the mountain of Ambohitsosy.t This bitumen, 
which the natives call sidopanja, has been for long the object of a small 
trade. Itis carried to the coast in bamboos, and is employed in the 
calking of canoes with outriggers. The regions where it is found have only 
just been opened up, and it would be interesting to explore and to study 
all these springs, which are still far from being well known, 

The Furassic Limestones. ~ At some distance from the ancient 
Jurassic céast-line the arenaceous deposits disappear under limestones, 
which at first have no more than a maximum thickness of 100 metres 
(north of Ankilahila), but which appear to increase in proportion to their 
distance from it (they are, for instance, at least 200 metres thick at Bé- 
kodia). The coral reefs, of which these limestones are the remains, na- 
turally follow the shores of the Jurassic sea, but they have not been able 
to penetrate into the volcanic archipelago. They turn round it, thus show- 
ig that the archipelago existed at the time the coral banks were form- 
ing. Near Anjia are to be scen, at certain points, limestones overlying 
volcanic rocks, whilst at one other point at least the volcanic rock pierces 
the limestone. There are then two great calcareous masses, in other words, 
two systems of level desert plateaus (cawsses) separated by an extent of 150 
kilometres in a straight line. 

To the south the Bémaraha mountain range (specially developed in the 
province of Ménabé) terminates at the sources of the River Manghdmba,§ 
but in its prolongation, and for 80 kilometres beyond, some flat patches of 
limestone, more or less continuous, attest that the polypes struggled painfully 
against conditions unfavourable to their existence (for example, at Ampi- 
ketraha and Téngotsdsy, the latter being known only from information 
and specimens). To the north, the level desert plateaus (cawsses) of the 
mountains Kahavo and Ank4ra cover, without interruption, an enormous 
extent of territory. 

5. Reappearance of Gneiss and Mica-schist in the Basin of the River 
Sambao.—The limestones are much more compact than the arenaccous depos- 
its. The natives, who are great pedestrians, and who, moreover, go barefoot, 
know very well the difterence between the soft stones (vdfo malémy) and the 
hard stones (vafo maraha). It is this word maraha (i.e. hard, sharp-edged, 
pointed) which appears in the name Bemaraha. Accordingly, not only 

ave the limestones themselves been well preserved, but they have also 
kept from erosion, more or less completely, the sandy deposits which they 
cover and those which they separate from the sea, But in the whole 
basin of the River Sambao, there being no barrier to protect the moveable 
Jurassic deposits from being carried to the sea, these deposits have dis- 
appeared, exposing to view the subjacent metamorphic rocks, gneiss, and, 
above all, mica-schist. Only here and there does one meet with fossilized 
trees and blocks of hard sandstone, the last witnesses of the vanished beds. 
In the neighbourhood of Mahiagidro the metamorphic rocks are rich in 
quartz veins, and here, not improbably, the natives have worked for gold to 
sell at Séalala. 

6. The Cretaceous Gulf of Boina.—During the Cretaceous period the 
whole province of Mahilaka and the greater part of Ambongo were above 
the sea. But in the north a gulf of the Cretaceous sea covered a small part of 
Ambongo and a great part of the present Boina (or Iboina). The Cretaceous 
deposits appear not to have a ickness, 100 metres or so at 
the most. Therefore at the village of Ambéhitromby, near Mojanga, on 

‘* More precisely at Manjikabéhaho, at the head of the River Ambéhidrinoméra. 

+ It is necessary to take guides at Bésalampy, as the Sikaliva near Kipatso refuse to 
give information. 

§ ngh represents the sound as heard in tho word singer, not as in single, —R,B. (ED,) 
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the flanks of the hills which scarcely exceed 100 metres in height, are found 
an abundance of Cretaceous A /ectryonia and Ostrea, whilst at their base 
appear the compact Jurassic limestones with characteristic species of Astarte 
and Nerites. 

The small island of Makambahy is covered with thin Cretaceous beds, and 
Jurassic limestone is found at the base of its cliffs. 

The Cretaceous rocks are sometimes decomposed sandstones, sometimes 
marls separated by thin calcareous beds. 

7. Post-Cretaceous Volcanic Rocks. —The north of Ambongo and Boina 
have been the theatre of numerous volcanic eruptions. Above Ankirihitra 
the volcanic peak of Tsitondrdina raises itself, above Andranomavo that of 
Ambéhibetratra. The plateau of Ankdrafantsika and the causse of An- 
kara are in part covered with lavas. To the south of Lake Kinkény veins rich 
incopper appear. The River Mahavavy cuts across a lava bed a little to the 
north of Stampiky (sc). All these volcanic beds have been erupted through 
Jurassic and Cretaceous strata, and belong therefore to Post-Cretaceous time. 

8. Modern Beds,—From the neighbourhood of Cape St. André south- 
ward old maps show a band of Tertiary rocks, but on whose authority 
no one.knows. What is certain is that this part of the coast has a special 
aspect : it is flat, sandy, or muddy, toa considerable distance inland. Here 
one meets pretty frequently with expanses from which the sea has 
withdrawn, but which, to the present day, are sprinkled over with salt, 
and which terrestrial vegetation only slowly invades. It is evident that 
here is land quite recently emerged, and still in the process of emerging, 
from the sea. But, on the contrary, from the Bay of Baly towards the east 
and north, it is, atleast in appearance, the sea which is gaining on the land. 
The coast is lined by cliffs undermined at the base, and is cut into bays 
and gulfs which advance far inland. The winds, currents, and tides, more- 
over, bear down on the west, and what the sea removes from the cliffs 
of Boina, it restores to the shores of the Milanja province. It is for this 
reason that it has there heaped up the pumice stones which were found 
in the extreme north of Madagascar after the eruption of Krakatoa. 

9. Direction of the Strata.—The stratification of all the above sedi- 
mentary rocks is extremely simple. In spite of the presence of innumer- 
able volcanic vents piercing through the fissures of the rocks, and although, 
at certain points, the land has been raised as much as 700 metres, the strata 
are nowhere twisted and folded. They have everywhere remained ‘per- 
ceptibly horizontal, with only a slight but constant inclination seawards. 
The Cretaceous strata repose on the Jurassic without any striking discord- 
ance. It is quite otherwise with the metamorphic rocks. They have 
manifestly been submitted to formidable lateral pressures; their strata are 
inclined at from 45” to go°, and are folded and bent on themselves; the 
secondary rocks therefore rest on them with an absolute discordance. 

10. Addenda.— It is possible that one might find traces of Cretaceous 
rocks in the extreme west of the Mahilaka province. The manner in 
which the limestones at Anjia are cut into cliffs, and in which the volcanic 
rocks which lie over them are eroded horizontally, appears indeed to 
indicate a Post-Jurassic irruption of the sea. This sea has not, however, 
left much in the’ way of deposits. However, Anjia is built on a long non- 
fossiliferous bank of sand. To the south of Béldlitsa also the limestone 
rocks are covered with sandstones, which are also destitute of fossils. What 
is certain is that another Cretaccous gulf, forming a counterpart to that of 
Boina, existed in Menabe. 





THE HYPSOMETRICAL Map. 


The great central plateau of Madagascar terminates, in the provinces of 
Ambongo and Mahilaka, in very steep declivities. Bézdvona and. Ankftsi- 
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kitsika (in the neighbourhood of Makarainga), which attain to an elevation 
of 1000 to 1200 metres, rise immediately above plains or valleys only 200 to 
350 metres above the sea. The promontory of Makarainga and the parts 
adjoining the great plateau, as seen from Ambongo and Mahilaka, appear 
like bastions to the perpendicular walls. The River Makambahy, which 
takes its rise in the mountain of Bezavona, reaches the plain of Ankilahila 
by falling down a deep gorge of 500 to 600 metres in a single descent. The 
strata are plainly directed north and south. Therefore the aspect of the 
terminal wall of the great plateau is very different, according as one looks 
at it from the north or from the south of Ambaravaramahatako. Looked 
at from the south, it runs north and south, in the sense that the folds of the 
strata and the surface undulations run in a direction north and south, thus 
following the grain, so to speak. Viewed from the north, it runs east and 
west, thatis against the grain. It is the same difference as that between a 
piece of wood split lengthwise and broken across. Moreover, the terminal 
edge of the plateau to the south of Makarainga is distinctly recti- 
linear, and it continues thus far beyond the limits of the map, even as far 
south as Bétsiriry. It is this wall, so high and so continuous, that the Sdka- 
lava call Béngolava (i.e. long mountain). In the north, on the contrary, it is 
jagged. An attempt is made in the map to show these differences of aspect. 

‘This angle of the great plateau, lying between the River Iképa and the 
sources of the Manambaho, is almost wholly above 600 metres high. Tam- 
ponkétsa has a height of 1600 metres. The plateau is then, taken in its 
entirety, much more elevated than the provinces of Ambongo and Mahilaka, 
where only a few points scarcely exceed 700 metres. Nevertheless, the 
provinces of Ambongo and Mahilaka are more elevated than their immedi- 
ate neighbours Boina and Menabe. This is true more especially of Ambongo, 
which name, however, given by the Sakalava, signifies mountain (i.e. 
bongo). 

Tehas already been stated that a considerable number of ancient volcanoes 
rise singly to respectable altitudes. The cawsses of Kahavo, of Ankara, and of 
Bemaraha have, over wide stretches, an altitude constantly greater than 400 
or 500 metres. The highest is that of Kahavo, which attains, in its southern 
extremity, to 700 metres. At170 kilometres from its mouth, the bed of the 
River Mahavavy is still more than 200 metres above the sea, whilst Suber- 
bieville, at a distance hardly less from the mouth of the River Ikopa, is under 
100 metres. 

Apart from the hills of volcanic origin, the relief of Ambongo and 
Mahilaka is entirely due to the action of water. Nowhere is there any trace 
of foldings of strata, nor of other terrestrial movement than that which has 
slowly lifted the country en 4/oc above the sea. The rains and water-courses 
have profoundly modelled the surfaee thus laid bare by following the lines 
of least resistance. There is hardly a river which has not dug for itself, at 
some point or other of its course, magnificent gorges, which, however, render 
it impracticable for navigation. The Mahavavy has opened for itself through 
the limestone plateaux a narrow ravine, where the waters in the rainy season 
are so turbulent as to defy the passage of all canoes. The Sambao, running 
across the lavas of Ambohitdosy, and the Manambaho, running across 
those of Fonjay, have dug out for themselves gorges encumbered with rocky 
aébris. 

The arenaceous deposits have been carved by erosion in an extraordin- 
ary manner. The amount of erosion is, in some places, very great, some 
dozens of metres (rarely a hundred) of strata having been removed. The 
gaps eroded are numerous and capricious, leaving a chaos of pyramids, 
sharp ridges, gaping holes, etc. In this respect, the valley of Ankilahila, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Kahavo, is cxtraordinary. 

Hundreds of metres of these deposits have disappeared in the course of 
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centuries. The examination of the slopes of Kahavo proves that the 
bottom of the valley of Ankilahila was 600 metres high after it had 
emerged from the sea, whereas to-day, owing to denudation, it is 
only 250. The relative relief of the limestone plateaux has therefore grad- 
ually increased by the scooping out of the adjacent valleys. It is thus that 
Bemaraha has become separated from Bongolava by the valley of Ambaliky, 
andthatthecausses of ‘Ambongo have become separated from the plateau where 
the River Mahavavy takes its rise by a steep-sided narrow valley, where 
the Rivers Makambahy and Menavava continue their destructive work. 
The limestone plateaux, which a traveller coming from the coast climbs 
in general by an insensible gradation, show themselves, on the contrary, 
to one coming from the interior, as high cliffs with horizontal summits. 
These are, as 4 rule, immense level expanses, where great flaggy slabs 
of limestone pierce a yellow soil almost devoid of vegetation. Th some 
points, however, especially near Anjia and Namoroka, the limestones 
have been cut into needles and into tables with. overhanging edges. 
One seems to recognise the mechanical effects of the sea waves on some 
of the limestone cliffs. Considering the situations of Anjia and Namo- 
roka, it is probable that the Cretaceous sea advanced as far as them, 
although it has left no deposits. 

The parts of the limestone plateaux which are thus dug out and cut 
down are called by the Sakalava /singy, and in times of war they serve 
as refuges to the conquered party. The majority of the Sakalava kings 
establish their habitual residence near a ¢s¢mgy, which eventually serves 
as a natural fortress. 

The limestone plateaux are very dry, and subterranean water circulation 
plays a great réle in them. The River Bokardno disappears under a but- 
tress of Bemaraha before reappearing further on under the name of Man- 
gfly. At Namoroka, a rapid stream, one of the sources of the Kapildza, 
gushes out, already formed, from an anfractuosity in the rock. 

Even the parts of the basin of the River Sambao, occupied chiefly by mica- 
schists, are scarcely undulated; the direction of their much disturbed 
strata shows that they must, in olden times, have been as much cut up as 
the crystalline schists of Imerina, but the sea has shaved and planed them 
down, the granitic parts only, being harder, rising above the general level 
(e.g. the hills Ambaniandro, Mavo, and Pisaka). 


MAP OF VEGETATION. 


There exist no continuous series of meteorological observations for 
Ambongo and Mahilaka; it is, however, certain that the temperature of 
these two provinces is cooler than that of Boina; this one might expect 
when one considers their altitude. At an elevation of 600 or 700 metres 
the nights are relatively cold, and the cooling influence of the mountains 
extends even to the neighbouring low plains. Little is known of the char- 
acter of the rains, and none at all of their quantity. It is merely known 
that the year is divided into a dry and a wet season, nearly the same 
as in Imerina. It is the vegetation which gives us the most precise 
information on the climate. It permits us to say that the climate is rather 
dry. The presence of Tamarind trees, fan-palms, baobabs, and the 
absence of great continuous forests, are characteristic. The island of 
Madagascar is often represented as surrounded by a girdle of forest. On 
some quite recent maps the greater part of Ambongo is shown as covered 
with a forest named Manérinérina. In reality, from the time the traveller, 
who follows the route from Fénoarfvo (in W. Imcrina) to Makarainga, 
arrives in the neighbourhood of the River Mahavavy, he enters a region 
in which the low grounds and the borders of the streams are wooded. 
Ambongo and Mahilaka themselves are far from having the desolate 
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aspect of Imerina. They are covered with clumps of trees, but the con- 
tinuous forest exists nowhere. It can be said, as a general rule, that 
woods occur everywhere where the soil, for accidental reasons, remains 
damp throughout the year, thus counterbalancing the influence of the dry 
season. The slopes of the highest mountains (c.g. Fonjay, Ambohitsosy, 
etc.), where sprivgs aboand, are wooded. It is the same’ all round the 
great limestone plateaux. All the rain which falls on these plateaux is 
absorbed by the very permeable soil, and slowly restored at the base of 
the causses. The fsingy are covered with slender and tufted bush, the 
roots of which run on the white rocks like live things, penetrating into 
the interstices, and secking in the depths below the invisible store of soil 
and humidity.” [he valleys and plains, more or less marshy, and the sea- 
shore, where the fresh and brackish waters contend for thé low and level 
land, are almost always wooded, and the alluvial soil in these places is 
richer than elsewhere. The woods of Manasaha, for example, in the circular 
valley of Makambahy, oppesite to Ampiakarandrafito, and those which 
cover a great part of the province of Milanja, grow on soil of this nature. 
Everywhere else a persistent dryness, lasting more than half the year, 
prevents the development of all arborescent veyetation. 

Though the country is thus, on the whole, more or less bare of vegeta- 
tion, the small woods that do exist contain a fair number of exploitable 
shrubs and trees of commercial value. Two plants at least yield caoutchouc, 
one, a climbing plant, which is found in the majority of the Mala- 
gasy forests; the other, a shrub, belonging to the Order Asc/epiadacee, 
to which the natives give the name of gidria. Ebony has always 
formed an object of a fairly active commerce. Sandal-wood* has not 
been much employed hitherto, except for the coffins of Sakalava chiefs. 
The rofia (Raphia Ruffia, Matt.) is very abundant, and the natives make 
from it rabanas (a kind of native cloth) of a more elegant design than those 
made in Imerina. Tall bamboos are pretty frequent, and without speaking 
of the well-known uses to which they are put in building operations, etc., 
the fine aspect of their foliage and branches contributes an elegant feature 
to the landscape. 

It is impossible to represent on a map the condition of agriculture in 
this part Of the island. On this immense and thinly-peopled territory the 
extent of cultivated land is not even proportionate to the number of inhabi- 
tants. Only a small part of the ground, namely, the darboé (ba763 ?), which 
are quite excellent for agricultural purposes, is cultivated. The dacboé 
are alluvial plains inundated during a part of the ycar, and are generally 
wooded or covered with tall reeds (Jararita=Phragmites communis, 
Trin.), which are cleared by burning. On this well-watered svil, nat: 
urally rich, and thus manured with ashes, the crops grow almost without 
labour. Clearing ground and planting, easy though they be, are, 
however, so little practised, that the people, of deliberate purpose, even in 
the best years, live partly on roots, wild fruits, and drink made from palms 
(“les sucs sauvages"’). The heart of the vofia yields both something to 
eat aad something to drink. A gigantic climbing plant, vdakarado, belong: 
ing to the Order Leguminos@, furnishes a seed which is pounded into flour. 
‘There exists, above all, a great quantity of tubers and roots, which are edible 
after the chief poisonous properties have, by the aid of very simple prepara- 
tions, been removed, e.g. the Aadija or favilo (Tacca pinnatifida, Forst ), 
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L., a Leguminous tree, which yields “Red Sandal s” wood (used as a d 
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which is the most widely spread of all the wild edible tubers; the 
sisa, a kind of yam, telonging to the Order Dioscoreacee, and possessing 
a very watery tuber; and the anédly, which grows by preference on 
calcareous soil. 


ETHNOLOGICAL Map. 


Although politically the provinces of Ambongo and Mahilaka, etc., are 
Sakalava territory, three races at least inhabit it. These are 

1. The Hiva or Bémihimpa.—Under the reign of Ranavalona I, that is 
to say, about 1840, the Hova built fortresses and played a political réle in 
the basin of the River Sambao. The remembrance of their occupation is 
distinctly preserved in the country. They were established at Manerinerina 
and Ambdhitsambaniandro (i.e. mountain of the Hova). The mountain Tsia- 
fakambdalambo (i.e. impregnable to the Hova), on the River Ranobe, 
preserves doubtless the memory of some battle. It was after a journey 
of M. Laborde to Manerincrina, in company with Ranavalona I., that 
this name was introduced into the maps of Madagascar; it is true that 
it signified on the maps a forest instead of a village.’ Of the Hova 
occupation there has long remained no trace; but it is probable that 
in familiarizing the people of Imerina with the road to Mahilaka, the 
occupation has not remained without influence. 

In 1863, when Radama II was assassinated, an insurrection arose in 
Mandridrino and the neighbouring territory. ‘After this insurrection, 
which was suppressed, the conquered, in great numbers, fled towards the 
west and established themsclves in the Sakalava country. There they 
took the name of Bemihimpa (i.e. the scattered). Since then, this 
primitive nucleus has increased ‘by the addition of people who’ have 
become wearied of the corvée, and by slaves raided from Imerina. These 
Bemihimpa are to be found from Betsiriry to the River Mahavavy, 
that is to say, in the provinces of Menabe, Mahilaka, and Ambongo. 
The remembrance of the emigration is still very distinct, the names 
of the leaders of the exodus, whose sons are to-day their successors, 
are known. The points where each tribe successively settled are still 
remembered. Their names have preserved their Hova form (e.g. the 
Chief of Bokarano is called Rainimangahazo), and the Hova dialect has 
been preserved nearly pure. They are settled at the sources of all the 
rivers, the presence of the Sakalava on the lower reaches not permitting 
them to advance further. They are specially numerous on the banks of 
the River Manambaho and in its neighbourhood. The Bokarano people 
are found even as far as about 60 kilometres from Maintirano; and Tsisatray, 
the former Chief of Anjia, was a half-breed of Sakalava and Bemihimpa 
parentage. The Ankilahila-Ambaliha people (near the confluence of the Ma- 

ambahy and the Mahavavy) are of growing importance ; and the people 
of Ambaravaramahatako and of Mahatakondmby appear to have a tendency 
to take refuge among them, drawn perhaps by the neighbourhood of the 
commercial centre of Mevatanana, and cut off, moreover, by the new order 
of things, from their habitual source of supplies. For indeed the Bemi- 
himpa, in contact with the Sakalava, have adopted some of their worst habits, 
especially that of brigandage. The small community at Makarainga had 
only one raison d’'étre: it served as an advance post for the bands who used 
to pillage the Hova region of Fenoarivo (Andavakasakay, Mandridrano, etc.). 
The Bemihimpa were all the more apt in this brigandage in consequence 
of having preserved relations and accomplices in their former native 
land. The traders of Fenoarivo, strong on account of these friendships, 
could, without danger, travel freely in Mahilaka and there sell cotton stuffs ; 
and the brigands from Mahilaka could enter Fenoarivo, sure of finding there 
informers and guides. An incalculable number of women, children, and 
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oxen were, in this way, stolen from Imerina and taken to Mahilaka. 
Certain geographical names curiously testify to this, A chain of 
mountains, for instance, beyond which the last Hova villages are no longer 
to be seen, is named Famoizankova, i.e. ‘adieu to Imerina;’’ the name 
Mahatakonomby also signifies “the place of hiding cattle;’” that of 
Ambaravaramahatako means ‘the way to the hiding-place.”” 

The French occupation has put an end to this state of things, the road 
is closed to the brigands, Makarainga has become more or less vacated, and 
the distribution of the Bemihimpa has been all the more easily changed 
from what it was by the fact that these naturalized Sakalava have borrowed 
from their new compatriots something of their nomadic habits. But in spite 
of all, they have preserved much of the Hova character and customs: their 
rice-grounds and cultivated plots are well cared for; they rear pigs; in 
presence of someone in authority they shew themselves at once more 
yielding than the Sakalava, their former habits of obedience (which their 
chiefs, who carry, as in Imerina, the name of mfiadidy, have not let them 
entirely lose) returning to them easily. 

2. Zhe Makia.—¥From the time the Hova forbade and prevented the 
importation of African slaves into the regions which were effectively subject 
to them, those ports which were only nominally under their authority, and 
more especially Ambongo and Mahilaka, became’ all the more active 
centres of these importations. The African slaves, which are called on- 
the west coast Makoa, found themselves in very favourable circumstances. 
The kings and chiefs made body-guards of them, forming a sort of 
permanent army, which they could not recruit from among the too 
independent Sakalava. The grouping of the Makoa into agricultural 
colonies has, in this way, been favoured; and as the Sakalava do not 
cultivate the land, their slaves have become a force at once economical 
and political. They have shown themselves, at the same time, very brave 
soldiers, and peasants much attached to the soil and to their African 
processes of agriculture. They have a decided preference for millet and 
maize. 

The map only gives a very imperfect idea of the importance of the 
Makoa element. The colonies of Berija and Demoka are well known, 
where Alidy, the former Chief of Maintirano, had established his slaves ; 
that of Anjia, where the body-guard of Tsisatray was stationed, and that 
of Ranobe, are also wellknown, But it is probable that in all the dazboé 
(see above, p. 344), and on all the rivers in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
there exist groups of Makoa still unknown. 

3. The Sakalava.—The Sakalava do not live far from the sea, generally 
not more than 50 or 60 kilometres away. This is because they are supplied 
with stuffs, beads, etc., by the Arab, Comoro, and Hindoo traders. 

The name Sakalava is a political rather than an ethnological expression. 
The Sakalava, properly so called, are a small tribe which, in the 17th 
century, conquered the greater part of the west coast and imposed the 
general name of Sakalava upon a crowd of other small tribes. The 
provinces of Ambongo, Mahilaka, and Milanja, isolated between the two 

reat kingdoms of Menabe and Boina, where the authority of the Saka- 
fava kings appears to be more particularly concentrated, were perhaps 
less assimilated than the others, It is always the case that the memories 
of the time anterior to the conquest are preserved in the names of the 
tribes; and so all the Sakalava have a sub-title to distinguish them, for 
example, Sakalava-Behdsy. 

These Behosy Sakalava keep in memory the legendary lore of an 
epoch in which they lived on lemurs, dwelt in caves, and were 
armed only with sticks. This is one proof more that the introduction of 
iron articles and of oxen into Madagascar is sufficiently recent for the 
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natives dimly to remember it. On the west tt, race.» The Bemihimpa 
robably be attributed to the Sakalava prop. round about ingle 
Blood in them), who owed their victories to fire-ai tnd soar tment 
have, moreover, the political and social constitution of the Sakalava 
Menabe, and consequently their pillaging and nomadic habits. 
4. Uninhabited Territory.—Even the coloured part of the map is but 
sparsely peopled, the average-sized villages being in general sometimes 
distant 30 kilometres or more from each other. The immense stretches of 
territory which are left white on the map are entirely abandoned to wild 
oxen, which there swarm. All the inland territory would have been empty 


if the Bemihimpa had not founded colonies there which draw their 
supplies from Imerina. 

















Map OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


In the whole country extending from the River Mahavavy to the Tonddlo (a 
small river serving as boundary, south of Mahilaka on the sea coast) there 
is no political unity, no centre. With regard to the late Hova government, 
the independence of the people has been quite complete, even since the 
distant epoch when (about 1850) the ephemeral royal residences of Manerine- 
rina and Ambohitsambaniandro were evacuated. The Sakalava kings, like 
those of Menabe and Boina, belonging to the Maroserdngha race, are 
the descendants of Lahifotsy (i.e. “The White,” probably an Arab), who led 
the invasion of the 17th century. But Boina and Menabe each had 
a single sovereign. Ambongo and Mahilaka are covered with small 
kingdoms, whose exact number could only be known after careful 
investigation, Between the Rivers Tondolo and Ranobe seventeen, of unequal 
importance, it is true, have been counted, the weaker living with their 
stronger neighbour in a relation of vassalage. The principle appears to 
be that every prince of the Maroserangha family establishes himself as 
king, somewhere or other, from the time he becomes of age to do it. It 
is the country of appanages. One finds kings associated in sovereignty, 
for example, Tsonéra and Kordngo, to the north of the Milanja territory.* tt 
is one of the most perplexing medleys conceivable. Nevertheless, the 
provinces, and sometimes the subdivisions of the provinces, remain quite 
intact. 

AMBONGO (i.e. mountain or mountains) extends ia a westerly and easterly 
direction from the peak of Ambohitsosy to the River Mahavavy, and in a 
northerly and southerly direction from the sea to the plateau of Manerine- 
rina. It is subdivided into three parts, of which each has its principal 
king. These three parts (named after kings) are :— 

(i) Maramébztsy. This division is situated on the borders of the sea. 
At the village of Sakéamanéra resides Queen Baréravény, who’ has 
to-day her son Tsimamétra as colleague. At the villages of Baly, 
Soalala, and Stampiky+ reside lesser potentates. The southern boundary 
of Marambitsy’s country (or simply Marambitsy) distinctly coincides with 
that of the Cretaceous territory. 

(ii) Mania, The territory of Mania occupies the great Jurassic 
limestone plateaux on the left bank of the River Mahavavy. These 
plateaux have, as described before, a characteristic aspect. The chicf 
town of Mania is the village of Namoroka, the residence of Beampéla, 
an old woman who is mother or grandmother of King Fizo of Andrano- 
mavo. 





* Tho following sovercigns are named in M. Gautier’s Carte Politique from north south- 
wards 1—Kingst Mirambitsy, Mania, Nédo, Tsimiarajoiry, Vazo, Jabolo, Sisatray; Queens: 
Fatdma, and Bibiisa “RB, (Ed) 

+ Spelled on map Stampitsy.—R.B, (Ed,) 
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oxen were, in this way, @ division occupies (in large part) the middle 

Certain geographical fhe River Sambao, that is to say, the great, 
y Psane’s of the outlying crystalline rocks (shown on the 

Zeological map). The petty queen avélo, of the village of Mahia- 

gidro, is under Tsitohara, King of Tsitanandro, to whom also Béko- 

ddka’ is subject. The villages of Ampéza and  Maniomanala change 

masters as fancy dictates, now attaching themselves to Mania, now to 

Tsimiarojoara, and now even to Mahilaka. 

MILANJA is the small province situated at the extreme point of 
the island to the west of Mojanga (also immediately west of Ambongo). It 
is a country of maritime alluvium, consisting of great plains of sand or clay 
covered with wood. ‘The rivers are almost entirely deprived of current, and 
are encumbered with herbs. The whole region is wooded. The two king- 
doms of Ambdry (capital Soandngha) and of Korongo-Tsonera (capital 
Bokarano) are almost always at war ; and the small Kings Vorongha and 
Nadaha are without importance. 

MAROLAHY occupies the triangle comprised between the Rivers 
Maninjdza and Sambao in the neighbourhood of their common embouchure. 
The country is lacustrine and marshy, and cut by narrow rivers, in 
which the influence of the tide causes the waters to flow back, and 
transforms streams, at certain hours of the day, into impassable ditches. 
Tanandava is the residence of Mardzy and his sister. 

MARAHA, as its name indicates, is a small, but rocky, province. Its 
sandstone beds end in cliffs on the coast. Besalampy is the residence 
of Queen Kély; Ampdza, of Queen Navelo; and Bérévo, of King 
Tsimitla. These have besides numerous colleagues. 

In short, in Ambongo, Milanja, Marolahy, and Maraha, there is a 
curious coincidence between the political and the geological limits. 
When the political map is superimposed on the geological, the 
divisions of the one correspond pretty closely with those of the other. 
The fact has in it nothing extraordinary; it is the same in many 
of our French provinces, constituting, as they do, natural regions having 
their own individuality. Every man instinctively feels the changes which 
a variation in the constitution of the soil introduces into the landscape. 
This is no longer the case, however, in regard to Mahilaka. Mahilaka 
is the sphere of mercantile influence of Maintirano. Maintirano is, 
putting aside Mojanga, by far the most important port of the west coa st. 
It has had all the more importance, as, until the last few years, it 
remained in the exclusive power of the Sakalava and Arabs. It was 
therefore the great emporium of African slaves. The most important 
kings, viz. Bibiasa of Anjia; Fatdma,® of Bélalitsa; Tsisatray,+ (also ?) 
of Anjia; and Rété, who, in his lifetime, dwelt near the coast, at the 
mouths of the Manghomba, all have their residences round about Main- 
tirano in a semicircle of comparatively small radius. All of these, and 
even Vazo, the furthest removed northwards from Maintirano, had at 
this port and its neighbourhood their own undivided property. This 
property was first a forest on the banks of the Manghomba, where all the 
family tombs existed, this being the only place in the whole of Mahi- 
laka where kings are buried. Afterwards it was Maintirano itself, which 
belonged to none of the kings in particular, which became the burying- 
place. The result of this joint-possession was disastrous. A single 
chief, Alidy, managed to render himself master of Maintirano, and 
so remained veritable sovercign of the whole country up to the time 
of the French occupation. King Tsisatray deserves special mention. 
He was the king of the majority of the Bemihimpa, and he had for 
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his. immediate predecessor a wife of this race... The Bemihimpa 
maintained their cohesion in grouping themselves round about a single 
king. They obeyed him, moreover, only moderately, and those most distant, 
viz. those of Makarainga and Makambahy (i.e. outside the limits of Mahilaka 
properly speaking) no longer obeyed him at all. 

These political divisions already belong to the past. They have created 
certain habits and commercial routes. Bekodoka, for instance, much 
nearer Ndsy Véalavo than Soalala, obtains its supplies from Soalala, because 
Ambongo, of which it forms part, has always maintained hostile relations 
with Milanja, Marolahy, and Maraha. 

This minute partition of the country must be in part attributed to the 
absence of any navigable river. The Mahavavy, the greatest of all, is 
barred by rapids below Stampiky. The Sambao and the Manambaho are 
encumbered with rapids from their embouchure upwards. It is always 
dykes of volcanic rock which form impassable barriers. From this one is 
led to look upon the fact that the Maninjoza is navigable at high tide 
for about 30 Kilometres, ive. as. far as Tsavongo, as a piece of good 
fortune. 

Trade is in the hands of the Comoro people and the Zanzibaris. 
Soalala, and especially Maintirano, the two most important ports, the 
one in Ambongo, the other in Mahilaka, have a character ‘distinctly 
mussulman. The dominant language at these places is Swahili. 

The small port of Vilam&tsa, whose commercial importance is nearly 
nil, owes its existence to its being situated precisely on the boundary of two 
regions of contrary winds: to the north-east of, Cape St. André, i.e. of 
Vilamatsa, the prevailing winds come from the north; to the south, on the 
contrary, they come from the south. Therefore the boats which wish to 
round this cape are often obliged to wait several days for favourable 
weather at Vilamatsa. 

Translated from the French of 


M. GAUTIER, 
Directeur de l’Enseignement 4 Madagascar, 
By R. BARON (ED.). 
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A TANALA VILLAGE. 


(Tus aper describes a Tanala village situated 30 or 40 miles to the 
west of Farafangana in South-East Madagascar, and must be understood 
to refer to the period before the late war.] 


N a sultry afternoon in September, 1895, after travelling for some 
hours over uninhabited country, I came suddenly upon a group 
of native warriors squatting in the shade of an immense tree. At my 
approach they rose to their feet, and their leader, a fine-looking 
athletic man, came forward to meet me. After mutual salutations and 
explanations, the soldiers arranged themselves in Indian file, and 
marched on ahead, escorting me to their fortress village. I had asked 
leave to enter the Vatobé kingdom, and not only had King Tsimivény 
sent me a guide, but had also despatched his lieutenant with fifty or 
sixty soldiers to bring me to his capital. 
fe marched along for some time, and then reached the foot of the 
hill upon which the fortress village is built. Truly nature has provided 
all or almost all means of protection at this place. After crossing a 
river, a narrow and difficult path winds along thc hill-side in a most 
provoking manner; in some places it is dug out of the ground, and 
passes through a tortuous defile hedged about with thick impenetrable 
brushwood. One can plainly see that a few determined soldiers could 
hold the fort against hundreds of assailants. We climbed up higher 
and higher, and after creeping through a narrow, strongly guarded, 
gateway, at last emerged on the plateau on which the village stands. 
The view from the platform was magnificent. Wood and vale, mountain 
and stream, all combined to entrance the eye, and charm the senses. 
Alas! the beauty without did not at all correspond with the squalor 
and dirt and general uncleanness of the houses and many of their 
inmates. 

How these people crowded around me, and expecially the young! 
How they devoured me with their eyes! Report said that only one white 
person had ever been to this fortress before, and as that visit had taken 
place twenty years or more ago, a generation had grown up who had 
never seen a European. I was hungry, tired, and longed for food and 
rest. The first I got after patiently waiting for some time ; the second 
was not vouchsafed to me till I had left Tsimivony’s country. Supper 
being over, my hut was crowded to overflowing with warriors, who, 
heavily armed, asked my reasons for visiting them, and then put a multitude 
of questions to me concerning foreigners and their habits and customs. 
Then an all-night concert was arranged in my honour. My hut being 
in the centre of the village courtyard, the youths and maidens as- 
sembled at the end of the village and promenaded down the path until 
they reached the court ; then they divided into two parts, cach part going 
along one side of my hut, the while singing and clapping their hands 
with all their might. Arriving at the other end of the village, they 
retraced their steps, and thus for hours they did honour to the foreigner! 
Pleasant at first, the constant singing and clapping of hands and 
thudding of feet became intolerable, and yet I had perforce to submit 
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to it until the early hours of the morning, when, thoroughly worn out, 
the singers betook themselves to their dwellings. 

Next morning I was escorted to another village about two hours’ journey 
away, where Tsimivony resided, and which he made his capital. This 
latter place is beautiful for situation. Built on the slope of a gentle 
eminence, at the foot of which winds a river, and surrounded by rice- 
fields and gently rolling meadows, whilst, in the distance, noble hills, 
clothed with forest, rise into the clouds, the whole forms a picture 
sufficient to gladden the eye of any lover of nature. 

‘A house was given me in the centre of the village, and during my 
short stay I used my eyes as much as I could, in order to get a true 
impression of the place, its inhabitants and their ways. 

The houses of the Tanala are very similar to those of the east coast 
tribes. Where the Traveller’s Tree is abundant, the houses are almost 
entirely built of it. Doors, windows, floor, walls, thatch, all come 
from this most useful tree. The construction of such a house is as 
follows: A wooden frame in oblong form, with massive posts at 
each end, upon which rests the ridge, forms the base of operations. 
The walls are filled in with a kind of lattice formed of the midrib 
of the leaves of the Traveller’s Tree. The floor is raised above the 
ground, and is simply the bark of the same tree beaten flat and laid 
on rough timbers. The leaf of the same serves for thatch. The two 
doors are made of lattice similar to the walls, and kept in place by 
long narrow poles, swung inside the house. When newly finished, 
the houses look very neat and pretty, but they soon decay and 
constantly require mending, so as to keep them anything like water-tight. 
The houses in some of the villages have the walls filled in with bamboos, 
and are simply interlaced, forming a very neat and pleasant pattern. 

Generally speaking, the houses are destitute of furniture. In the 
village I am describing, the only item of civilized furniture was a red 
bent-wood cane chair, which I had sent as a present to King Tsimivony, 
and which he lent on great occasions to visitors whom he delighted to 
honour. 

Enter a house by the principal door, and you find to your left a 
huge structure consisting of rows of shelves reaching up to the roof. 
The hearth is under the lowest shelf, and the various tiers are for 
drying and storing purposes. Clean mats cover the floor, and also 
conceal filth and dust, and harbour divers small tormenting insects. 
No bed, no chairs, no tables, nothing in the way of furniture except 
two or three mat stools on which to rest one’s self. Some cooking 
pots, two or three dishes, two large wooden ladles, and a number of 
leaves used as spoons, constitute the greater part of the furniture. 
But whatever else is wanting, there is always a flint-lock gun, and 
some spears kept ready for use, and often carefully arranged against 
the wall. The gun is a curiosity. The butt end is closely studded 
with brass-headed nails, which, when kept clean and bright, make it look 
quite a handsome weapon to handle. The barrel is also often kept 
polished by constant friction and handling. A Tanala will not go 
far from his door without his gun, and he cherishes it more than he 
does either wife or children. He generally also carries a small knife 
slung over his shoulder. One veteran was very proud of his knife, 
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for it was welded to a brass beer-tap handle! After much persuasion, 
I secured this interesting specimen for sixpence ! 

However poorly a Tanala may be clad, you will notice a curious 
looking leather or sheep-skin pouch slung round his waist. This 
pouch contains a piece of iron and flint and tinder for striking fire 
with, A native will not mind getting wet to the skin on his journeys, 
but he will do his best to keep his iron and flint and tinder always dry, 
so that he can make a fire wherever he may happen to be. And is 
not fire one of the first essentials even.for the simple cooking of a 
savage ? . 

Many houses are much smaller than others, and are better joinered, 
and raised about five feet above ground. On closer inspection these 
resolve themselves into rice granaries, being thus raised from the 
ground to preserve the rice from that universal pest, the rat. Smooth 
wooden collars are closely fitted around the posts just beneath these 
rice-houses, in order to prevent our rodent friends from climbing up 
and devouring the precious grain. 

Stroll into the court of the village. In the very centre is a_ tiny 
erection just like a house in miniature, but without walls. In it are 
two rough figures of a man and woman about two feet high, and, 
tell it not in Gath, clothed in rags! They are the tutelar deities 
of the tribe, though very little respect or worship seem to be given 
to them, They are supposed to give prosperity and happiness to the 
people, who, however, do not reward them as they ought by even 
decently clothing them. 

Large cattle-pens are to be found up and down the village. The 
tribe is notorious for cattle-lifting, and could these dumb animals 
which crowd the pens speak, what could they not relate concerning 
nocturnal expeditions to other tribes, and the victorious return of 
the people driving numbers of these cattle as booty to their wives 
and children. 

A cleverly constructed stockade runs round the whole village, with 
a closely guarded gateway at each end. Just outside these en- 
trances one’s attention is drawn to a pole stuck in the ground, with 
a cross-beam and a stone slung from one end. This indicates that 
no goods can be carried in and out of the village slung from both 
ends of the carrying-pole. Such must be re-arranged, or carried in 
and out after being unpacked. A most troublesome arrangement, as 
I have found to my cost when travelling. Most burdens have to be 
put on the ground, unpacked, and carried in or out singly by hand. 

In wet weather it is difficult and disagreeable to move about the 
village. There are no sanitary arrangements, and cow-dung fills 
almost the entire extent of the roads and paths. Puddles, mire, 
and filth are found everywhere. 7 

So much for the general aspect of the capital of Tsimivony’s 
kingdom, but what about the inhabitants ? The men are generally well- 
made, nay, even athletic in build, and their well-knit Trames and 
bold easy movements give evidence of much force of character. 
They are generally taller and stronger in build than the Hova, 
and long years of a free and independent life (for they were 
never under Hova rule) have given to their features a decided 
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stamp of individuality and freedom. When on the march, they are 
clad simply in a loin-cloth, with a /amba thrown around them. The 
latter garment is dispensed with when they are at work in the rice- 
grounds, or are engaged in repairing their houses or attending to 
their cattle. 

Their hair is arranged by means of evil-smelling fat into six or 
eight balls about the size of a small orange. These balls, when hard, 
are of a greyish tint and as solid as wood, indeed resounding quite 
as much. When their hair is freshly arranged, one may see the 
beaux of the village strutting about as proud as peacocks. 

The women, also of larger frame than the ordinary Hova, do not 
seem to have any clothing specially characteristic, but, in most cases, a 
waist-cloth, a cotton or leather belt just covering the breasts, and a 
‘amba, complete their attire. Those suckling infants have a small mat 
on their back to protect the children whilst being carried. 

But isnot the glory of the Malagasy women in their hair? Most 
of the Tanala women have their hair fearfully and wonderfully got up. 
The hair-dressing of a Tanala delle is a veritable work of art. Her 
hair is arranged in large knobs made to stand up and around the 
head. At the back of her head is a piece of wood four inches in length 
by two inches in breadth, completely studded with brass-headed nails, 
and depending from her hair, This is considered a most powerful 
attraction and addition to a young Tanala lady's other charms, and, 
judging by the attentions she receives from the stronger sex, by no 
means can her beauties be better displayed. Others have rings on 
their fingers and toes, besides a heavy display of brass or silver 
bracelets and anklets. One young lady spread out her fingers 
and toes in undisguised pride for me to admire. She had twenty 
brass rings on her, one on each finger, and one on each toe. Bead 
necklets are also worn by many girls and women. Many also of 
both sexes wear a round white shell ornament called /é/ana in the 
middle of the forehead, or slung from the shoulder. As almost 
everywhere among savages, prowess on the part of the male, and 
charms on the part of the female, are the distinguishing features. 
Very little notice is taken of any other qualities, either moral or 
mental or bodily. 

The Tanala rule of life is a direct reversal of the golden rule. 
“Do to others as you would not have them do to you” seems to be 
the summary of their moral code. Hence their cattle-lifting and their 
slave-raiding. 

Their slaves are fairly well treated so long as they do not attempt 
to escape. The women slaves become wives or concubines or do- 
mestic servants. The men slaves work for their masters, and pine 
for their own country and freedom. The children slaves are kindly 
treated as a whole, and often refuse to leave their masters, even though 
an opportunity for doing so may come to them, as they grow up ac- 
customed to their surroundings, and have no ambition for anything 
else. Men and women caught in their raids, and offering resistance, 
are put to death, and no one thinks any more of the matter. 

A word as to these raids. Should the king and his officers command 
a raid to be made on a neighbouring tribe, the tocsin is sounded at 
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night-fall, and all males able to fight assemble in the court, and, 
heavily armed, and provided with long ropes, they march out silently, 
and perhaps in the early hours of the morning arrive at a village 
of the enemy. They precipitate themselves upon the poor inhabitants, 
thus taken unawares, Xun all who offer any resistance, and the rest 
they bind with their cords and take as captives. 

e Tanala do not seem to have any very distinct religious ideas. 
Many avow a belief in God and a future life, but so shadowy is it, 
that it does not in the least affect their life and morals. ‘The honour 
of the tribe” is their great principle, and, secondly, their own hap- 
piness in killing, robbing, eating, and drinking to their hearts’ content. 

Polygamy is common and openly avowed by many. Some have 
as many as six wives, but as each wife must have a separate house 
for herself and her children, it is often easier for a man to have one 
wife and one house, and in this way he avoids the constant troubles 
and bickerings naturally arising from a polygamous state. Said a 
Tanala once to me: ‘My wives are always quarrelling over me; I have 
no peace with them; would that I were like you foreigners and ‘pos- 
sessed one wife only!” 

Divorce is very common. As soon as a man gets tired of his wife, un- 
less she has relatives powerful enough and willing to espouse her cause, 
he foments a quarrel, and sends her home to her own people. There are 
cases, however, where real affection seems to reign between husband 
and wife, and they and their children dwell together in comparative 
peace and content. 

The children seem happy and satisfied, and as food is plentiful, and 
raiment not sucha necessity as in some countries, they grow up strong and 
healthy lads and lasses. The boys follow the pursuits of their fathers. 
Armed with miniature spears or toy guns, they early learn to fight, and 
a contest between boys, who engage in it with all the ardour possible, 
is of common occurrence. At other times they plunge fearlessly into 
the river, splashing about so as to frighten away any crocodiles 
that may be lurking about. They have immense fun in performing 
evolutions in the water. They also keep and train birds in cages, 
engage in foot-races, heel-kicking, kite-flying, and the like. The 
girls play at pounding rice, nursing imaginary babies, cooking mud 
meals, and, in yarious ways, shadow forth their future life. 

All boys and girls, men and women, are very fond of night-dancing 
and singing. Hour after hour, on a moonlight night, will these enter- 
tainments continue, and, accompanied by the incessant tom-tom, make 
night hideous and weird to a degree. Drinking and immorality gener- 
ally accompany such scenes, and it is impossible for a quick-eyed 
foreigner to look on without being pained and shocked by the looseness 
of morals which abounds at such seasons. 

This tribe of Tanala follow the manner of burial common among 
the south-east coast peoples. A large open shed is erected just 
within the forest, or in some other secluded place, and there the dead 
are laid on biers, the men on one side, and the women and children on 
the other. The chiefs are buried in coffins made from disused canoes. 
A canoe is cut in twain, the corpse is placed in onc half, and the other 
is placed on the top as a cover, and the interstices are carefully closed up 
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with clay or cow-dung. _ It is tabooed to anyone not belonging to the tribe 
to approach these burial-places, as also is it for anyone whomsoever to 
collect wood or to work near, except in repairing the burial-shed. As almost 
everywhere in the island, funerals are the occasions of much drinking 
and wickedness. At times the whole country-side will give itself up for 
days and nights to drink and vice in honour of a departed chief or 
relative. As long as the rum lasts do these orgies continue, unless a 
raid is threatened by another tribe, when, of course, all are called upon 
to protect themselves and their wives and children from the marauders, 

Very few can read or write. In this capital of Tsimivony’s kingdom 
only two are able to read and write, and they have learnt these arts at 
Fianarantsda and Antananarivo, where they were taken as captives in 
their youth by Hova expeditions. Afterwards released, and becoming 
Christians, they repaired home, -and succeeded in raising two small 
buildings here and at a village near by, where they teach a few children 
during the week, and on Sundays hold a short simple gospel service for 
the few adults who care to attend. They wish for an able teacher to be 
sent to them, but hitherto no one capable has been found. AsI could not 
get a teacher willing to go to them, I tried another plan. I got some of the 
boys and girls to come down to Farafangana for instruction. But owing to 
their wild and restless habits, and their inability to settle down to instruc- 
tion, very little progress has been made in this direction. Two can just 
spell through the reading primer ; one can, with difficulty, read a verse 
in the New Testament, and that is all. 

But it is now the day of small things. With increased efforts, there 
is no need to suppose that, in time, these Tanala may not be amenable 
to the Gospel and its humanising influences. It is with regret that I 
have had to leave these people, having been obliged to retire from 
work on the south-east coast, for from the King of Vatobe down 
to his lowliest subject, I have received nothing but kindness and 
courtesy and protection. Scarcely a week passed without someone 
or other of them calling to see me at my house at Farafangana, and 
chatting pleasantly with me on topics common to all. May these 
Tanala soon receive the Gospel, and enter into true, civilized, and 
godly ways. 

C. Cotuns. 
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THE CRYSTALLINE SCHISTS AND ASSOCIATED 
ROCKS OF MADAGASCAR. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


THs several papers have been published, especially within the 
last few years, dealing with the sedimentary rocks of Madagascar 

and their fossiliferous contents, nothing, so far as I know, has ever hitherto 
appeared on the crystalline or metamorphic schists of the island, exceptin, 
the small contribution made by myself which formed part of a paper published, 
first of all, in the ANNUAL as Notes on the Geology of the Interior of 
Madagascar, and afterwards, in an extended and amended form, in the 

warterly Yournal of the Geological Society as Notes on the Geology of 

fadagascar. As, in a subject of this nature, imperfections of various 
kinds necessarily accompany the first attempts at description, and as 
added experience brings with it added knowledge, 1 have thought that it 
might be worth while to reproduce the substance of these contributions as 
regards the crystalline schists and associated rocks of the island, making 
the necessary omissions and corrections, and bringing up to date the facts 
of our present knowledge. On some future occasion I shall probably also 
attempt to describe the volcanic phenomena of the island. 

Of all geological phenomena, those relating to the crystalline schists are 
confessedly the most difficult to deal with, presenting, as they often do, 
problems of the most intricate and formidable character as regards their age, 
genesis, chronological sequence, geotectonic relations, and the metamorphism 
which they have undergone. Even in countries where there are many ex- 
perienced and capable workers in the field, the crystalline schists and their 
associated rocks are still, to a large extent, a sealed book. How much more 
must this be the case in regard to these constituents of the earth’s crust in 
Madagascar, where, as yet, no governmental survey has been undertaken, and 
where extremely few are at all interested in the subject. And yet these cold 
silent rocks, which occupy such a prominent feature in this large island, are 
profoundly interesting, for some geologists would even go so far asto maintain 
that they form the original foundation stones of this part of the earth’s crust, 
being surviving relics of the first solid pavement of the globe. Though it cannot 
be said with absolute certainty that these rocks are Archzean, i.e, Pre-Cambrian, 
such evidence as is afforded points to this conclusion. Unfortunately, no traces 
have yet been found, and perhaps never will be found, of the existence of any 
Palzozoic rocks in the island, the oldest yet discovered belonging to the 
Jurassic, or possibly Triassic, system, which overlie the schists and their as- 
Sociated rocks unconformably, so that we are left without the most important 
clue of all to their antiquity. All that can be said on stratigraphical grounds 
is that the crystalline schists and their associates are pre-Jurassie 3; but the 
evidence to be derived from the apparently entire absence of fossils, the 
lithological character of the rocks, the immense and complicated disturbances 
and alterations to which they have been subjected, and the enormous extent 
of country which they cover, though not decisive, point, with a considerable 
amount of probability, to the conclusion that they belong to the oldest series 
of formations on the geological record, viz. the Archzan or Pre-Cambrian. 
Anyone who studies these crystalline, or, as they are not infrequently 
called, metamorphic schists of Madagascar, and then reads descriptions 
of similar rocks in Archzan areas in other parts of the world, whether 
in Canada, India, China, New Zealand, Scotland, or elsewhere, must be 
struck with the numerous resemblances presented, not only between the 
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character of the rocks themselves, but also between the general geological 
features and phenomena of these distant regions and those he is acquainted 
with in this country. Were the climate and the vegetation the same, a 
geological walk over some parts of the north-west of Scotland, for instance, 
would be but a repetition of a similar walk in many parts of the interior 
of Madagascar. 

The Archean area is not entirely occupied by schists; there are many, 
and occasionally somewhat extensive, tracts of territory which consist of 
massive, i.e. non-schistose rocks ; it is these to which I refer when I speak 
of ‘associated rocks.’’ But besides these again there are of course 
numerous superficial alluvial formations, occasionally of considerable 
dimensions, filling the valleys, or forming level fringes along the river- 
sides, as also, in some places, volcanic outflows; but no description of 
these will find a place in the present paper. 

The region occupied by the crystalline schists and their associated 
members is now better known than it was a few years ago, On the east 
it reaches as far as the coast, though near the sea the rocks are largely 
hidden by superficial accumulations of sand and, in some places, by sheets 
of lava, mostly dolerite, and, to the north of Mahéla, by a strip of recently 
discovered Cretaceous strata.” To the west, at a point about halfway between 
the north and south ends of the island, the region bulges out and reaches, 
at its furthest limit, to about 45° 25’ E. Long. In the north it extends to 
the River Lokia (about 12° 53'S. Lat.), and in the south to at least 25° 
S. Lat., if not actually as far as the southern coast. That is to say, the 
region attains, in a northerly and southerly direction, a length of about 
850 miles, and, in an easterly and westerly direction, at its widest part, 
a breadth of about 240. The total area of the region occupies probably 
not less than 150,000 square miles, thus monopolising about two-thirds of 
the entire island, and that the eastern part of it. Outliers, more or less 
extensive, of this great mass, appear in various places in the western 
part of the island, where they have become exposed by removal of the 
superincumbent sedimentary rocks, for instance, on the borders of the 
province of Ambéngo, where, as M. Gautier has recently shown, there is an 
outcrop occupying ‘about 1400 square miles. 

The great dorsal ridge which forms the chief watershed of the island 
runs from north to south straight through this Archzean region, and more or 
less parallel with the east coast, at an average distance from it of probably 
7o or 80 miles. For a great part of its course this ridge has, on its 
eastern side, a steep declivity, mostly covered. with forest, of about 1500 
feet. Future investigation may not improbably show that, at the foot of 
this slope, there exists a gigantic fault. An extensive, level, and 
longitudinal plain or valley, known in its northern part as Antsihdnaka, 
and in its southern as Ankay, lying immediately to the east of that part 
of the ridge which bounds Imérina, forms the bed of a very long ancient 
lake, of which Lake Alaotra is the surviving relic. This ancient lake, it 
is evident, possessed, especially at its lower end, numerous ramifications, 
occasionally of a serpentine character. In one of these ramifications the 
village of Ampasimpétsy ( fasixa=fastka, sand; _fotsy, white) is situated. 
This accounts for the white sand at this place. The lake, especially a 





* This is a very interesting discovery. A few years ago found a few fossils, in a bad 
state of preservation, howover, just above water-nbark, under the old fort at Mahandro ; also 
some shelly limestone at, and also a fow miles both north and south of, the village of 
Antsiramihinana, twelve or fourteen miles north of Vatomandry, At tho village the shelly 
limestone occurs’on the side of a lagoon. Unfortunately the fossils I found were lost; 
but it is not at all unlikely that, in view of the recent discovery, they were also Cretaceous, 
If so, the strip will have to be extended to a length of about 130 miles along the east coast, 
See ANNUAL No. XX,, p. 417. 
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its lower end, was also studded with islands, some being of considerable 
height, and probably at that time all wooded. The lacustrine deposits are 
now cut up into numerous gullies and valleys.* . 

On the western side of the ridge the slope is, with interruptions of 
course, very gradual all the way to the western edge of the “Archzan 
plateau, where, in many places, at any rate, there is again a sudden 
descent, this time down into the sedimentary region of the island. 

In one of my former papers I stated that the dominant strike of the 
foliation of the crystalline rocks was about 15° to the east of north. Behind 
this statement, however, I should now feel inclined to put a query, for 
whilst undoubtedly this is the common trend of the rocks in many parts 
of the island, the exceptions are so numerous that they may possibly 
prove the rule. For instance, a large tract of territory in the central part 
of the island, including the greater part of the provinces of Bétsiléo, 
Imerina, and Antsihanaka, as far at least as the north end of Lake 
Alaotra, is composed of rocks having the strike of their foliation runnin; 
in a generally north-west and south-east direction; whilst the strike oi 
the rocks between the east coast and the Capital is directed, at different 
places, to almost all points of the compass, though generally approximately 
north-east and south-west, and north-west and south-east. The rocks dip 
of course at all angles, but very generally at an angle of from say 30° to 

. Sometimes the dip is vertical, but very rarely indeed horizonval 

It is needless to say that the rocks have been subjected to vast and com- 
plicated disturbances. They have been dislocated, tilted on end, pushed 
asunder horizontally, vertically, obliquely ; they have been folded, crumpled, 
crushed ; they have been invaded and eaten through by great hot masses 
of molten plutonic or volcanic material ; and they have been cracked and 
fissured in all directions, the rents being filled, now with liquid lava 
surging up from below, now with mineral matter brought in solution from 
the enclosing rock. Great chemical and mineralogical changes have also 
taken place in them, the augite being frequently transformed into hornblende, 
the felspars into mica, kaolin, or saussurite, the mica into chlorite, etc. In 
almost every microscopic slide, no matter from what part of the Archzan 
area the slice of material may have been taken, there are evidences more 
or less of the great mechanical stresses and deformations and the chemical 
changes which the rocks have undergone. These are shown in the varia- 
tion ia the optical orientation of the crystals, owing to internal displacement 
of their molecules, and even in complete crushing of the rock constituents, 
producing sometimes a minute mosaic, and also in the transformation of 
minerals into others, as alluded to above. 

The greater part of the changes here alluded to have taken place in the 
rocks of course while still far below the surface, for there can be no possible 
question that this great Archzean region was, as the existence of plutonic 
Dosses and dykes and the numerous quartz-veins now visible at the surface 
prove, in long by-gone ages, buried beneath a vast pile of rock masses, 
which, in the long process of time, have, first of all, been gradually weathered 
and disintegrated, as each successive portion was brought within the 
range of aerial agency, and then, in the same slow manner, been lifted 
off and transported by wind and water and deposited in other places. The 

reat sedimentary accumulations in the western part of the island, for 
instance, viz. the Jurassic and Cretaccous, must have been derived from 
the great clevated mass to the east, which was the Madagascar of that 
day. 

ut what was the nature of these overlying rocks? Were they in 
their whole extent merely a continuation of the Archean series, or did 





scp, For further particulars respecting this ancient lake, see ANNUAL, Nos. IX., p. 75, and 
L., p. 264, 
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* they belong, in part at least, to one or more of the Primary sedimentaries, 
the Cambrian, Silurian, etc. This, at present, it is impossible to say. 
It may be, however, that future exploration may find still surviving 
representatives of one’ or other of these systems, the discovery of which 
would be of very great interest. 

In descriptions of the central provinces of Madagascar we occasionally 
see it stated that there exist extensive deposits of ‘‘red clay,’’ and, in one 
instance at least, it has been called ‘sedimentary clay.” It is needless 
to say, however, that this “clay” or soil is nothing more nor less than 
decayed rock, whilst its redness is due to the oxidized iron which it contains. 
This decay or weathering of the rock occasionally reaches to a great 
depth. On one occasion, in a steep ravine to the north of Andringitra 
mountain, I found by aneroid that the rock had rotted to a depth of 180 feet. 
Various stages of this weathering may very frequently be traced in exposed 
natural or artificial sections. It is owing to this decomposed condition of 
the rock that the heavy rains in the wet season scoop out those det 
and unsightly gullies in the hill-sides, which, by fencing in the lower end, 
are, in some parts of the country, occasionally used as cattle-pens. It is 
this weathering, moreover, which explains the occurrence of those large 
“boulders” which are often to be met with on the tops of hills and 
other places, and also of those which may frequently be seen embedded 
in exposed banks and sections, the soil in which they were formerly 
embedded having been removed by denudation in the former case, and, 
in the latter, remaining still 2 sz/«e; so that these ‘boulders’? are merely 
the remaining kernels of rock which, either from their hardness or from 
local causes, have hitherto resisted decomposition. It may not be unworthy 
of notice that, in one locality at least (a little north of the village of 
Marotandrano, about 210 miles a little east of north of the Capital), the rock 
has weathered in some places into spheroidal blocks of a foot or more in 
diameter. 

Vavavato, a mountain about 60 miles south-west of Antananarivo, 
and very striking in its rugged grandeur, may be mentioned here as 
presenting a very extensive series of vertical joints. It is to the existence 
of these joints that the remarkably jagged and serrated outline of the crest 
of the mountain is duc, large blocks of the exposed and more or less 
weathered rock falling out from between the joints, thus leaving irregular 
and frequent gaps in their place. 

‘A question, easy to ask, but difficult to answer, in regard to these Archean 
rocks is this: at what period were they raised above the sea, or rather, 
since when have they been dry land, for it is not absolutely certain that 
they have ever ben beneath the sea, though it is extremely probable that 
they have been. If they have never been, the question is easily answered, 
for, in that case, they undoubtcdly form part of the original crust of the 
globe. But supposing they were once beneath the sea, when did they rise 
above it and become dry land? The remarkable differentiation which has 
taken place between the fauna and flora of the eastern and those of the 
western lowlands of the islandis in itself a sufficient proof of the extreme 
antiquity of the Archean plateau, but there is probably ample time within 
the Tertiary era to account for this differentiation, whereas the Archzan 
plateau must have come into existence prior to the time when the Jurassic 
strata were laid down on its western foot. More than this it is impos- 
sible at present to say. 

But it is time now to say something in regard to the rocks themselves, 
their different kinds, their mutual relations, and their mineralogical 
composition. First of all I shall speak of the schists, and afterwards of 
the massive rocks, leaving the consideration of the volcanic rocks to a 
future occasion. 
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THE ScuIsTs. 


1, THE GNEISSES.—Gneiss comes first in order because it is first in 
importance, forming, as it does, by far the most prominent member of 
the Archzan region, Great and often monotonous stretches of territory 
are occupied almost exclusively by this gneiss. It presents, as might be 
expected, great varicty in colour, texture, and mincral composition. By 
far the greater portion of it is of a greyish or greyish blue colour, but in 
the mountains of AntaramAnana (go miles west-north-west of the Capital) 
and Vavavato (see p. 359), and indeed many other places, it is reddish 
cr pinkish, in consequence of the abundant flesh-coloured orthoclase felspar 
contained in it. As a general rule, it is of medium grain, but coarse 
and fine-grained varieties are by no means uncommon. ‘Occasionally 
the gneiss is distinctly porphyritic, as, for instance, in the neighbour 
heod of the village of Ambatolimpy (25 miles south of Antananarivo). 
All degrees of foliation occur in the rock, from that of the most distinctly 
banded varieties to those in which the foliation is scarcely discernible. 
The banded gneisses vary from those with coarse to those with fine 
folia, and the faintly foliated kinds not infrequently pass by insensible 
gradations into massive rocks, i.e. granite, thus possessing no foliation 
whatsoever; hence it is often quite impossible to say where the granite 
begins and the gneiss ends. The rock on which the Capital is built, 
it may be mentioned, presents only slight traces of foliation, and may 
therefore be called granitic gneiss. This rock, with slight variations in 
character, is abundantly developed in the central parts of the island. 

Speaking of the gneisses of the Archean area generally, a few facts 
which I have observed may be mentioned before descending into detail in 
regard to their mineralogical composition. The first is that they are, almost 
without exception, hornblendic; and the second is that, almost without 
exception also, they are entirely devoid of white mica. Bivtite, or black 
mica, is nearly always present, but of white mica, as an original constituent, 
the rocks, except extremely rarely, never present a trace, Minute ficcks 
of white mica may occasionally ‘be discovered, it is true, but these 
are merely secondary products developed from the felspar. ‘The hornblende 
is, under the microscope, so far as I have observed, always green; in 
the rock mass it is black or very dark green. It is difficult to say whether, 
taking the gneisses in general, the hornblende or the mica is the more 
abundant mineral, for in some’ specimens the former prevails over the 
latter, while in others the latter prevails over the former, though, roughl: 
speaking, they are fairly equally developed; but both, or even both 
together, are generally subordinate to the quartz, and the quartz, in its 
turn, to the felspar; for the third fact to be mentioned is that, almost 
always, the felspar forms the chief bulk of the rock, in fact speaking 
generally and roughly, about two-thirds of it. To use numbers, 6, 3, 1, 
may be taken as fairly representing the proportion by volume of felspar, 
quartz, and hornblende+ mica, in the rock. A fourth peculiarity is that, 
far more frequently than not, the orthoclase felspar occurs in the form 
of microperthite. “Besides the monoclinic orthoclase, however, there are 
almost always present oligoclase and microcline, the latter mineral being 
often very abundant, being in fact, in some localities, the chicf mineral 
constituent of the rock. ‘This mineral is generally regarded as rare in 
the biotite and hornblende gneisses, but in Madagascar, at any rate, it 
is very common, 

Of the accessory minerals in the gneisses, iron-ore, chiefly in the form of 
minute grains of magnetite, is perhaps the most widely spread; it is, a 
before said, owing to the oxidation of this iron-ore that the rock, on wei 
thering into soil, becomes red. Minute crystals of apatite and zircon are also 
almost universal Sphene, often changed. into leucoxene, and iron-pyrites 
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are also frequently met with; and garnet, in certain localities, forms an 
important accessory constituent. A small quantity of green augite, or 
hypersthene, or a few isolated crystals of rutile, are also occasionally 
present. Small specks of molybdenite may also now and then be detected, 
and sometimes needles of sillimanite. Of secondary ingredients, epidote, 
chlorite, hematite, calcite, zoisite, and minute flakes of white mica are to 
be found. 

The gneisses of the Archzan region, so far as I have examined them, 
may be divided into the following varieties, arranged, as far as possible, 
in order of the abundance in which they occur:— 

(1) Hornblende-granitite’-gneiss. Of this the rock on which Antana- 
narivo is built may be taken as a typical specimen. It consists of felspar, 
quartz, hornblende, and black mica; the accessory minerals being 
magnetite, iron-pyrites, apatite, sphene, augite, and zircon. The felspar 
constitutes fully two-thirds, if not three-fourths, of the rock. It is mostly 
orthoclase in the form of microperthite, though microcline is sometimes 
abundant, oligoclase being also present, but sparse. Quartz is the next 
most abundant mineral, the hornblende and mica coming last.t+ 

This variety of gneiss is of very wide occurrence. Near the village of 
Ambéhinaorina (about 20 miles to the south-east of the Capital), and also 
a little to the north of the conical hill of Vétovérona (55 miles south of 
the Capital), it contains a little hypersthene. 

(2). Granitite-gneiss. This variety resembles the last, except that horn- 
blende is absent, or present only in negligible quantity. 

(3) ZHorndlende-gneiss. In addition to the felspar and quartz, this rock 
possesses hornblende, but no mica. The mountain of Vavavato is built up 
of a pinkish hornblende-gneiss, sphene appearing in the rock in twinned 
crystals. The rock at Beforona and a few other places on the road from 
Antananarivo to Andévordnto* is also hornblende-gneiss. A variety with 
a little green augite is found about 20 miles west-north-west of VAtoméndry 
E, Coast). 

( %4) Wornblende-gneiss (with two micas). In the neighbourhood of the 
village of Malatsy (100 miles north-west of the Capital) this form of horn- 
blende- gneiss occurs. The rock is distinctly foliated, and contains, in addi- 
tion to the biotite (black mica) and muscovite (white mica), good-sized 
crystals of apatite. 

(5) Augite-granitite-gneiss. In this rock, which is by no means com- 
mon, the augite replaces the hornblende. The best example I know of 
exists in the neighbourhood of the villages of Kidnja and Bétsizaraina, 
three cr four miles east of Antananarivo. It also occurs about the village 
of Ankisatra in Vakin’ Ankaratra. 

(6) Zonalite-gnezss. This form of gneiss is abundant at the west foot of 
Vavavato mountain, referred to before. 

(7) Augite-scapolite-gnetss. This variety of gneiss occurs a few miles 
to the north-west of Ivohiléna in N. Imarina. Its mineral constituents are 
felspar and green augite (about equally abundant), and scapolite (in con- 
siderable amount). Among accessory ingredients there is zoisite. The rock 
is ery distinctly banded in various coloured layers (blaek, white, green, and 
yellow). 








* The term granifite is here used of rocks possessing only one mica, viz. black, 

+ For further details sen ANNUAT, No. X1V., p. 245. 

} It isa mistake to spell this name Andevoranto, as is now generally done, Even the 
word Andevoranto could not signify ‘trade in slaves’ at all, as it is sometimes supposed 
todo; the form of the word would be different if this were its meaning. Appearances 
are quite deceptive here. It is a Batsimisiraka, not a Hova, word. Part ris means 
‘sea.coast,’ another part is merely the An (sometimes Am) before names of villages, but 
the meaning of the other part I unfortunately just now forget, 
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(8). Syenzte-gnetss. Found about 20 miles west-north-west of Vato- 
mandry (E. Coast). Its constituents are orthoclase and hornblende, with a 
little plagioclase and black mica, but no quartz. 

It need hardly be said that it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line 
between the above varieties of gneiss, nature knowing no such lines. 
Very often one kind of gneiss runs insensibly into another kind, and 
even in different parts of the same mass there is frequently a considerable 
amount of variation in mineralogical composition. 

Besides the gneiss, there are of course various other schists to be found 
in the Archean area, but these play a very subordinate réle. They are the 
following :— 

II. MICA-SCHIST.~ Personally I have never come across any very great 
development of this rock, nor have I found it in more than a very few 
localities. There is a large exposure of it, I am told, somewhere to the south 
of Antsirabé, but as to its character, 1 know nothing. Another large 
exposure, probably fifteen or more miles in diameter, exists a few miles 
to the west of Fort Dauphin. The largest display that I have met with is on 
the east coast in the province of Véngo, to the north and south of the vil- 
lage of Sdanierdna, and also about three miles to the north of the village 
of Fitadrano. Its mica is black (biotite). The most noticeable feature of 
the rock is the long crystals of light-blue kyanite, with which it is often 
literally crowded. Sometimes also chlorite and possibly talc are very abun- 
dant; crystals of rutile are also present, occasionally showing genicular 
twins; and minute crystals of zircon are often included in the quartz. 

Mica-schist also appears adjoining an immense granitic boss (the 
mountain range of Famoizankéva) in the western part of the district of 
Valalafotsy. It occurs also, though evidently in small quantity, in the hill of 
Ambéhijanahary, at the western foot of the Capital, for | have ‘gathered small 
specimens of it in the ravine at the north foot of the hill, though I have not 
seen it 7” sifu. The specimens contain numerous bright red garnets 
(almandine), abundant sillimanite, and possibly also spinel (pleonaste ?). 

III. HORNBLENDE-SCHIST.— Though the exposures of hornblende-schist 
are not so extensive as those of mica-schist generally are, they apparently 
appear in more numerous localities, of which the following are a few: about 
five miles west of Vatomandry (E. Coast); also about 20 miles west of it, 
near the village of Antanandava ; about two miles south of the village of 
Sahaka, on the coast opposite the Island of St. Marie, etc. Occasionally 
it is found as segregation veins or patches in the gneiss. 

Actinolite-schist, a variety of hornblende-schist, occurs near the town of 
Ankavandra (W. Madagascar); four or five miles south of the village of 
Soanierana in the north of Antongil Bay; about two miles west of the 
village of Marozévo, on the road from the Capital to Andovoranto, etc. 
An interesting type with golden-looking ferruginous actinolite embedded 
in much quartz occurs near the town of Ambdhimandréso at the north- 
east end of L. Alaotra. 

Tremolite-schist, another variety of hornblende-schist, also occurs, but 
where I do not know. The specimen I have consists of layers of quartz 
and tremolite, the average thickness of the quartz layers being about 1/12 
of aninch, those of the tremolite still less. The layers of tremolite are 
composed of whitish silky bundles of needles of the mineral, often troken, 
which also anastomose in all directions through the quartz. The rock is of 
rather striking appearance. 

IV. QUARTZ-SCHIST.—Quartz-schists occur, like the above, intercalated 
in the gneiss in numerous places, as, for example, one or two miles south of 
the mountain of Ambdhimanda (eighteen or twenty miles north-west of the 
Capital); at the village of Antanifdtsy (in Vakin” Ankaratra); Ambongabd 
(in Antsihanaka); on a hill top near the River Iképa (ten or twelve miles 
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south-east of the Capital), etc. It is known in Imerina it by the name of vazo- 
vary, and is used as whetstones. 

. NORITE-SCHIST.—By far the greatest exposure of norite-schist that I 
have met with is in the Antsihanaka province. The width of its outcrop, i.e. 
in a direction perpendicular to its strike, is at least ten miles, it may be much 
more. Lake Alaotra rests on it. Sometimes the rock contains olivine, 
when it becomes olivine-norite-schist, sometimes two pyroxenes, and 
sometimes quartz and mica, thus giving rise to various varieties. Very 
frequently the rock possesses a considerable amount of secondary 
hornblende derived from the pyroxene. The olivine often occurs within 
the hypersthene, this again being fringed by an outer zone of actinolite. 
Greea spinel is occasionally found as an accessory constituent. The 
rock is not always foliated, the greater part of it probably being massive ; 
but when it is foliated, the strike of the foliation is the same as that of the 
gneiss in which it is intercalated, that is, north-west and south-east. 

Norite-schist also occurs about half a mile east of the village of An- 
janahary, at the north-east foot of the Capital. It is composed merely 
of plagioclase felspar and hypersthene in about equal proportions. A 
rock similar in mineralogical composition is also found at the north- 
west foot of Ambohimanoa mountain (see p. 362), but in this case the 
hypersthene is in part changed into brown hornblende. Another occur- 
rence is in the valley immediately north of the hospital at Isoavinan- 
driana, on the cast side of the Capital. In addition to the felspar and 
hypersthene, the rock contains quartz and mica, and is therefore a 
guartz-mica-norite-schist. It possesses short thick crystals of apatite, 
minute zircons, and a little iron-one, as accessories. A guartz-norite-schist, 
with secondary hornblende, occurs on the ascent just north of the 
village of Mandrarahédy, about eightcen miles north-west of the Capital. 
An olivine-norite-schist exists at the village of Marotandrano (see 
P. 359)- Other localities where norite-schist appears, more or less varying 
in mineral character, are: about two miles west of the village of 
Ambohitrandriamanitra (fifteen or sixteen miles south east of the Capital) ; 
about a quarter of a mile east of Ambatondriankibory (three or four 
miles east of the Capital); at Ankitsika, near Mahamdanina, on the 
south-east coast ; near the mountain of Vombdhitra in N, Imerina; and 
near the village of Ambéromanitra (eight or ten miles north-north-west of 
Vatomandry (E. Coast), and doubtless in many other places. In a few 
of the instances mentioned the rock is probably without foliation, in 
which case it would have to be relegated to the norites. 

VI. PYROXENE-GRANULITE.— Under this head are comprised a number 
of species of rocks varying considerably in mineral composition. The 
following table will show the great variation which exists, the marks 
representing the minerals present in the different species :— 


Plagioclase, monoclinic pyroxcne, rhombic pyroxene,garnet,hornblende, quartz,scapolitesphene 
1 : : 





2) ” » 
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The following are the localities where the above have been found, all 
being villages except otherwise stated: number 1, close by Ambdhibao, 
about six miles north-west of the Capital; 2, Mahatsinjo, six or seven 
miles north of the Capital; 3, one or two miles east of Tsinjoarivo, near 
the edge of the forest in S.E.Imerina; 4, eight or ten miles east of 
Ankaitémboka in the forest of E. Antsihanaka ; 3 from same locality as 
number 4, and probably merely another facies of it; 6, in a hollow near 
a stream about half a mile east of Ankéramadinika, on the road from An- 
tananarivo to E. Coast; 7, about 200 yards west of Ampasimbé, between 
the Capital and Andovoranto ; 8, between Nésibé and Andakana, on the road 
from the Capital to Mahanoro, it is a very anomalous form of pyroxene-gran- 
ulite; 9, north end of L. Alaotra ; 10, Antsahandmby, about twenty miles 
north-west of Mahanoro; 11, below the precipice of Ampamarinana in the 
Capital, it also contains a little black mica; 12, half-way between Anévoka 
and Analamazaotra in Alamazaotra forest, it contains, besides the other 
minerals, iron-pyrites. 

It is difficult sometimes to separate these pyroxene-granulites from the 
norites, the texture of the rocks coming intermediate between the two. Asa 
rule, they possess, as may be seem from p. 363, besides their essential 
minerals, quartz, scapolite, or sphene. In the trap-granulites proper there 
is a rhombic, and nearly always a monoclinic, pyroxene present. The 
felspar seems to be mostly plagioclase, though orthoclase appears to be also 
present sometimes. 

It is a matter of indifference whether these granulites be placed among 
the schistose or the massive rocks, for sometimes they are schistose, 
sometimes they are massive. 

VIL. GARNET-ROCK.—As it is difficult to separate satisfactorily the 
gtanulites from the norites, so also is it difficult to divide the various 
gatnet-rocks from the granulites. These rocks are very various in mineral 
composition. One variety, found at the village of Imasinandriana, about 
three miles to the north-east of the Capital, consists of garnet (melanite) 
and plagioclase; another variety, occurring between the villages of Tsara- 
sAmbo and Salangina (nearer the latter), on the road from Ambdhiman- 
dréso in Antsihanaka to. Fénoarivo on the east coast, consists of garnet 
and hornblende ; another, found immediately west of the village of fsdha- 
tavy, about 25 miles west of Fenoarivo, is composed of garnet, magnetite, 
and quartz, with possibly a little hornblende; a fourth, occurring about 
fifteen miles south-south-east of Andranosaménta village (N.W. Coast), is 
composed of garnet, green augite, and quartz; as is also another, from 
the south-west of Ankaratra mountain in Imerina. 

VIII. EPIDOTE-SCHIST.—Found in the neighbourhood of the mica-schist 
near the village of Isoanierana (E. Coast) in the Vongo province. It is 
distinctly foliated in more or less continuous bands of quartz and epidote, 
and contains as accessories hornblende and leucoxene. 

IX. MAGNETITE-SCHIST.—This rock appears in various places, and. 
where it occurs, observations taken with the prismatic compass become 
totally unreliable. It is composed of alternate thin layers of quartz and 
magnetite. The largest outcrop I have met with forms a long hill im- 
mediately north of Lake Alaotra. It also forms a round hill a mile or 
so north (?) of the vilage of Fihaonana in Vénizéngo. It occurs also at 
Anjamanga, to the west of Ambdhibeléma (about 35 miles west of the 
Capital). It exists also to some extent at ‘Amparibe in the Capital. A 
variety with sillimanite occurs to the west of Ambohimanoa mountain 
(see p. 362). The magnetic iron obtained by the natives in Amoronkay and 
East Betsileo is obtained from gneiss rich in magnetite. 

X. TALC-SCHIST.—What is probably a talc-schist is said to occur some- 
where near Vatomandry, but this requires confirmation. 
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XI. SILLIMANITE-SCHIST. - This rock, which the Germans call faser- 
kiesel, and the Hova Malagasy vdtodidy, and which consists of abundant 
sillimanite needles embedded in quartz, occurs apparently in thin or 
thicker bands in quartz veins. Together with quartz and quartzite, it 
forms the greater part of the mountains of Ambohimanoa (see p. 362) 
and Ambéhimiangara, north of Lake Itasy (forty-five miles west of An- 
tananarivo), and also of the hill Karaoka, a little north of the latter 
mountain. It is found also about the village of Marotandrano (see p. 359). 
The rock also occurs in an apparently non-schistose form, which Fill be 
noticed afterwards. It generally contains accessory minerals, of which 
red garnet (almandine) is much the most common; sometimes the 
garnet seems to be more abundant than the other minerals. Often it 
contains minute crystals of rutile, and a blue mineral (not impro- 
bably kyanite, but difficult to determine, with specks of graphite. It is 
this rock which is often used by the natives for lamp-stands and for 
ornamental purposes. In colour it is whitish or reddish. 

XII. SLATE.—A considerable exposure of slate occurs to the west of 
Ambisitra in the Betsileo province. One of the specimens from this 
neighbourhood shows under the microscope, among its other ingredients, 
minute crystals of tourmaline. Another slate, or Possibly only a hardened 
shale, is found about five miles north of the village of Manakambahiny, 
north of Antongil Bay; and yet another, this time a Chiastolite-slate, 
occurs about two-thirds way from Mahalévona to Andrdnovélona in the 
Anonibé province. As this was not found z# sz¢u, but in the bed of a 
river, it probably comes from somewhere to the east. 


MASSIVE ROCKS, 


I. THE GRANITES.—Though not by any means so widely spread in the 
Archzan area as the schistose rocks, the massive or non-schistose rocks 
are by no means uncommon, and many varieties of them exist. Of these 
granite, in its various forms, is the most abundant. 

(1) Granite (ze. normal granite). True or normal granite, i.e. granite 
with two micas, does not appear to be frequent, and wherever it occurs, 
it is distinctly intrusive ; all the other granites are what are sometimes 
called metamorphic, and are really part and parcel of the gneiss masses, 
but unfoliated, there being a gradual transition from one to the other. 

The only true granites I have hitherto met with in the Archean region 
are in the fez-shaped mountain of Vombohitra in N. Imerina (about 80 
miles a little west of north of the Capital), the whole mountain apparentl 
being a granitic boss; in the range of hills known as Famoizankova, whic! 
bounds Imerina to the west and runs a long distance southwards ; and at 
Midéngy (160 miles south-west of Antananarivo); as also in the hills 
between Itrémo and Midongy. 

Not improbably the future will reveal the fact that normal granite occupies 
the whole or the greater part of the hill-range stretching from Famoizankova to 
Itremo or Midongy. The rock in all these places is practically the same, 
being reddish, and of similar mineral composition, There can be no 
question that a great continuous mass of this granite extends at least 
from Vombohitra mountain in N. Imerina to Midongy in the Sakalava 
country, sometimes exposed at the surtace, sometimes hidden below. 
Whilst white mica is present, it is less abundant than the black, both of 
which, however, play a subordinate réle. Green hornblende, in larger or 
smaller quantity, is also present. In some portions of the mass the 
felspar is nearly all microcline. 

The granitic boss of Vombohitra, it may be mentioned, sends out veins of 
gtaphic-granite into the surrounding rocks. The granitic boss of Famoizan- 
kova has intensely affected the rock-masses through which. the molten 
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material has been erupted. At the eastern edge of the granite very abundant, 
and often large, crystals of black tourmaline have been produced. At a 
distance of some miles also from the edge of the granite, very numerous 
pebbles of schorl-rock (quartz and tourmaline) are scattered over the 
Country, making walking, in some places, quite difficult for the bare- 
footed natives. These pebbles of schorl-rock, so far from the granite, 
may point to the existeace of granite at a small depth below, which 
has produced a zone of schorl-rock, etc., above it. Besides the tourmaline, 
sillimanite is another mineral which has been abundantly produced near the 
granitic boss. One rock, apparently a sandstone, has been changed into 
quartz: sillimanite-rock. ‘ica-schist is also abundant near the junction; 
and epidosite is also found. 

(2) Graphic-granite. Ihave found this variety of granite in three 
localities : proceeding from the mountain of Vombohitra, as just stated; at 
the village of Mangalaza, a few miles to the east of AmbAtondrazdka (An- 
tsihanaka), in veins in very coarsely foliated gneiss, and associated with 
ordinary Legmatits 5 and at the north-west end of the mountain of Vava- 
vato in Vakin’ Ankaratra. In only one locality have I found a true 
granophyre, viz., ten or twelve miles north-west of Mahanoro (E. Coast). 

(3) anitite. This rock possesses only one mica (black). As is the 
case with all the following granitites, it never seems to occur as eruptive 
bosses, but as part and parcel of the gneiss masses, with which it is similar 
in colour and mineral composition. The only difference between the two 
is that the one is foliated, and the other unfoliated, though the two run 
into each other, so that no hard and fast division line can be drawn 
between them. A very large exposure of granitite (occasionally foliated, 
and thus passing into gneiss; also occasionally porphyritic) occurs to the 
north of Antongil Bay, and stretches as far as 13° ¢ Lat. Frequently, 
however, it is covered up by lava. All the microscopical slides that 
I have examined, whether of the granitite or the gneiss (twenty-three 
in number), taken from all parts of this area, show, without exception, 
cataclastic structure, i.e. great crushing of the constituent minerals, 
proving that this part of the island has been subjected to very intense mc- 
chanical pressure. Generally speaking, the rocks contain a small amount 
of hornblende, and very often large crystals of sphene. 

Another large exposure of granitite occurs to the west of Andranoma- 
fana, on the road from the Capital to Andovoranto. It is porphyritic, the 
felspar phenocrysts being occasionally a couple of inches in length. 

ranitite corresponds in mineral composition with granitite-gneiss. 

(4). Hornblende-granitite. This is the same as the last, but with the 
addition of a fair amount of hornblende. It corresponds with hornblende- 
granitite-gneiss, and, like it, is very widely spread. 

A large outcrop of hornblende-granitite occurs in the east of Imerina. 
It extends from about ten miles east of the Capital to within a few miles 
of the forest, being about fifteen or sixteen miles in diameter (in one 
direction reaching from Isodvina to near Mantaséa), and rising into 
numerous rounded bosses, of which Ambatovory and the hill close by 
Ambatomanga are examples. It is distinctly porphyritic. 

Some portions of the granitite mentioned above might be placed under 
this head. 5 

(5). Augite.granitite, This form of granitite, like its counterpart 
augite-granitite-gneiss, is rare. 

(6). Aptite. This rock, a mixture of felspar and quartz merely, occurs 
fifteen or tfenty miles to the south of Vohimarina (N.E. Coast), and, like 
the granitites of that region, shows cataclastic structure. It occurs also a 
few miles north of Vohimarina, and in various other localities, 

Il, QUARTZ-PORPHYRY.—The only locality where I have found quartz- 
porphyry is in a hill two or three miles from the sea to the, north of 
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Vohimarina (about half-way between the villages of Ambédimadiro and Ma- 
nambato, or about S. Lat. 13° 17’). 

Ill. FELSPAR-PORPHYRY.—There is a considerable amount of this rock 
in the Ihdrana province (N.E. Coast) not far from the sea. It appears 
in various places from 13° to say 13° 40'S. Lat. How far inland it reaches 
I cannot say. It is probably a devitrified lava. In one hill it accompanies 
quartz-porphyry. Sometimes the rock is spherulitic, at other times it contains 

arnets. : 

Se The rock often occurs in the form of dreccia, which occupies the upper 
part of the hills in this neighbourhood. It shows bedding and flow-structure. 
Occasionally pseudomorphs of chalcedony after the felspar crystals are to 
be seen. A hill immediately to the south of the town of Ambdanio (or 
perhaps Amboaniho) consists of felspar-porphyry-breccia in the upper 
part, followed below by ordinary felspar-porphyry, both of which are 
underlain by basalt. Both the felspar-porphyry and the felspar-porphyry- 
breccia are generally of a purplish colour. 

Another locality where felspar-porphyry occurs is six to eight miles 
north north-west of Vatomandry (E. Coast), where it crops out from below 
the sand and pebbles of an old sea-terrace.* 

1V. FELSITE.—Felsite occurs in association with the quattz-porphyries 
and the felspar-porphyries near the sea between the 1 3th and 14th degrees 
ofS. Lat. It has the same purplish tinge as they. It is common about 
six miles north of Isodvinandriana (in Lat. 14° 5’), where it is frequently 
covered up by lava (basalt or dolerite). A spherulitic felsite appears about 
eleven miles to the north-west of Mahanoro (E. Coast). I know of no other 
localities where felsite is found. 

V. THE SYENITES.—The syenites, i.e. rocks of granitic texture consisting 
essentially of orthoclase felspar and a ferro-magnesian mineral, do not 
appear, so far as our present knowledge extends, to be at all common in 
the island. There exist, however, the following representatives of the 
family :— 

(1) Hornblende-syenite (or syenite proper). The only hitherto known 

occurrence of this rock is in the neighbourhood of Andongéza in the province 
of Maroantsétra. It contains, in addition to its essential minerals, sphene, 
rutile, zircon, iron-ore, an occasional flake of brown mica, and what is 
probably epidote, as accessories. 
(2) Augite-syenite, Here augite replaces the hornblende. Augite-syenite 
exists in the neighbourhood of the village of Antsdhanémby, about 20 miles 
north-west of Mahanoro (E, Coast). It is garnetiferous. An interesting 
form of augite-syenite is to be found near the village of Mangantany in 
Antsihanaka. It contains as accessories scapolite, sphene, and carbon- 
ates. Another interesting form, but from what locality I cannot tell, 
consists of felspar chiefly in the form of microcline (with a little 
plagioclase), and augite in the form of omphacite passing into hornblende. 
The microcline is schillerized by the enclosure of extremely minute specks 
of specular iron. As accessories there are sphene and apatite. 

G). Mica-augite-syenite. This rock, composed of orthoclase felspar, 
augite, and mica, occurs to the north of the village of RAntaba (Antongil 
Bay). It is largely covered up by dolerite. 

(4) Foyazte. ~ The mountain of Bézdvona, about half-way between the 
towns of Ankaramy and Androntsdnga on the north-west coast, and 
thus outside the Archzan region, consists of this interesting and excep- 


tional form of syenite. The chief constituents are orthoclage, elzolite, 
hornblende and augite. 











* This ancient sca-terrace lics to tho west of the first low range of hills a few miles from 
the sea, and extends for a very long distance north and south, t appears from the cast 


to be a low range of hills, however, is only tho eastern cdge of the platform forming the 
terrace, 
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VI. AUGITE-SCAPOLITE-ROCK.—As there is an augite-scapolite-gneiss, so 
there is a massive augite-scapolite-rock, showing no trace whatever of 
foliation. The locality it comes from I do not know, but 
another neighbourhood than that from which the augi 





augite. 
II, THE DioRITES.—Like the syenites, the diorites, a mixture of plagio- 


clase felspar and a ferro-magnesian mineral having a granitic texture, 
do not appear to have a wide development, though of course the future may 
reveal numerous occurrences. There are at present known the following 
varietic 

(1) Hornblende-diorite (or diortte proper). An exposure of hornblende- 
diorite, sometimes running into mica-diorite or mica-augite diorite, crops 
out in patches about nine or ten miles north-west of Vatomandry (E. Coast). 
It is generally abundantly garnetiferous. 

Somewhere below the precipice of Ampamarinana in the Capital there 
is another occurrence, this time possessing also grecn augite. 

(2) Mica-diorite. A mica-dorite occurs about 300 yards to the south of 
Tlafy, six or seven miles north of the Capital. Mica and hornblende are 
about equally abundant in the rock. An occasional grain of green augite is 
also present. 

(3) Méica-augite-diorite. This occurs, as above-mentioned, to the north- 
west of Vatomandry. Hornblende, more or less, accompanies the other 
minerals, . 

(4). Quartz-augrte-diorite. This type of rock is exposed at the village 
of ahaa, opposite the Island of St. Marie. The hornblende it contains 
is derived from the augite. A very similar rock occurs six or cight miles 
north of Vatomandry near the sea. Another varicty is found near the 
village of Andranomafana, on the road from the Capital to Andovoranto. 
It contains mica in addition to the other minerals. 

(5) Epidiorite. The home of epidiorite in Madagascar is to the north 
of Antongil Bay, i.e. in the region, as we have seen before, where the rocks 
have so intensely suffered from pressure. Straggling members occur also on 
the east coast as far south as 17° and as far north as 13° 15.S. Lat. The 
have originally been pyroxenic eruptive masses, and subsequently altered. 
They are intrusive in the granitites. There ere quartzless and quartziferous 
varieties. Proferobases also occur, though not frequently, in the same 
region. The epidiorites and proterobases ‘generally show ophitic or sub- 
ophitic structure, and have doubtless been originally dolerite, a rock existing 
abundantly as dykes and lava-sheets, not only in the region where the 
epidiorites and proterobases occur, but in many other places on the cast 
coast. This dolerite, in some cases, has been completely changed both 
in microstructure and mineral composition : the ophitic structure has been 
replaced by a granular one, the original felspar has undergone molecular 
reconstruction, the augite has been changed to uralitic hornblende, and the 
ilmenite to leucoxene, The only other locality where I have found a pro- 
terobase is near the village of Ambédhimasina, north of Bétafo in Vakin’ 
Ankaratra. 

VIII. THE GABBROS.—The gabbro family, with the exception of the no- 
rites and pyroxene-granulites, has apparent very few representatives. 

(1) Hornblende-gabbro. ‘The only true gabbro which I have ever found 
in the island occurs about two miles west of Ampasimpdtsikély, some twenty 
miles west-north-west of Vatomandry., Its pyroxene is diallage, which is 
in the process of changing into brown hornblende. A little hypersthene is 
also present. 
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(2) Norzte. The norites are found both foliated and unfoliated. The 
foliated norites have been noticed under the schists. To separate the 
unfoliated forms and their occurrences from the foliated is difficult ; suffice 
it to say that they are most extensively developed in the neighbourhood 
of L. Alaotra in Antsihanaka, and that they occur as normal norzte, horn- 
blende-norite, mica-norite, guartz-norite, and olivine-norite. 

(3) Pyroxene-granulite. As with the norites, so with the pyroxene- 
granulites, it is difficult to separate the foliated from the unfoliated forms, 
and all the occurrences that I know of I have placed under the schists, 
though some of them are apparently devoid of foliation. 

IX. PYROXENITE.—Pyroxenites are composed of one or more varieties of 
pyroxene. They occur but sparsely. One such rock is found in the valley 
east of the mountain of Ambiniviny, about 200 miles a little east of north of 
the Capital. It consists of diallage and hypersthene, with a little (probably 
secondary) hornblende. Another of similar character, but without hornblende, 
occurs outside of the Archzan area, about twenty miles east of the village 
of Andrdnosaménta on the north-west coast. Another, which forms the 
mountain of Ankitsika, to the north-west of L. Alaotra, is composed 
almost exclusively of hypersthene, and may be called dypersthene-roc 2 A 
fourth occurs near the village of Amparafaravdla in W. Antsihanaka, and 
consists almost entirely of diallage, which contains numerous small inclusions 
of garnet, etc, Still another occurs to the north of the mountain of Ambohi- 
manoa (see p. 362), and consists of malacolite with a little plagioclase felspar. 

X. HORNBLENDE-ROCK. — I have only met with one occurrence of this 
type of rock; it appears near the village of Ankazobé in Vonizongo. In ad- 

ition to the hornblende, there is a slight amount of green augite. Actrnolite- 
rock occurs occasionally. It appears, for instance, four or five miles south 
of Soanierana in the north of Antongil Bay; on the west side of Vavavato 
mountain in Vakin’ Ankaratra ; and at Bélavénona, about half-way between 
Antdngodrahdja and Amparihibé, on the road from the Capital to Mojanga. 

XI. EPIDOSITE (or PISTACITE-ROCK).—This occurs near the edge of the 
granite forming the range of Famoizankova in W. Imerina. 

XII. SERPENTINE.—Serpentine appears not far from Mandritsara ; near 
Tsdrahonénana, and about fifteen miles south of Ambatondrazaka, in 
Antsihanaka ; and also near Mojanga on the north-west coast. 

XIII. QUARTZ-SILLIMANITE-ROCK.—This occurs, in some places, along 
with the corresponding schist. : 

XIV. SCHORL-ROCK.—Schorl-rock appears near the village of Fiheré- 
nana, about fifteen miles north-east of the Capital; and also in the western 
part of Valdlafdtsy in Imerina (see p. 366). 

XV. QUARTZITE.—The localities where quartzite exists are too numerous 
to mention. Sometimes the quartzites contain abundant garnets, either 
isolated orin aggregates, sometimes sillimanite, or specks of graphite, etc, 

XVI. CRYSTALLINE-LIMESTONE,—Crystalline limestone occurs at Am- 
bohimirakitra, about fifteen or sixteen miles south of the Capital ; in the 
mountain of Ambohimanoa (see p. 362), where it contains malacolite, sphene, 
and quartz; at Antanimiétry on the Béngolava range of mountains, where 
it encloses layers of carbonaceous matter; near Ambatondrazaka in Antsi- 
hanaka, where it includes a little chlorite (?); somewhat to the north-west 
of Mandritsara, where it contains black mica and a green mineral often 
occurring in these limestones, but which as yet I have not identified. 
One specimen, of which I do not know the locality, encloses quite large 
crystals of actinolite. A much altered crystalline limestone from the hill of 
Karaoka, near Vombohitra_ mountain in N. Imerina, is of a very interesting 
character petrologically. It contains abundant omphacite, scapolite, garnet, 
and epidote, Another interesting example occurs to the north-west of 
Mandritsara. It contains very abundant green augite. 
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Economic PRODUCTS. 


A few words as to some of the economic products or noteworthy minerals 
of the Archzan region may bring this article to a close. Gold, as is well 
known, has been found, in greater or smaller quantity, in various parts of 
the island.* Si/ver has not yet been definitely discovered.t Ga/ena is found 
in Vakin’ Ankaratra, but I am told that it is not argentiferous. Zz exists in 
the form of Cassiterite, for a rather large specimen was given me some years 
ago, but from what locality it is derived I cannot say. This is unfortunate, 
for Cassiterite is a very valuable ore. I suspect, however, that it is from 
some part of Vakin’ Ankaratra. Zrnc-blende I have myself found in fair- 
sized crystals in a black limestone in the neighbourhood of Ankardmy on 
the north-west coast (and thus outside the Archzan area). This too is of 
course a valuable ore. Cop is abundant in various parts of the island, 
among other places in Vakin’ Ankaratra. /ron occurs widely spread as 
magnetite (see Magnetite-schist); but hematite, sometimes micaceous, 
and bog-iron ore also occur, much of the latter being found in the 
old lake bed in the Ankay and Aotsihanaka plain. Su/phur may 
be obtained on the plain a little north of “Antsirabe in the neighbour- 

ood of extinct volcanoes. It occurs in the form of nodules of marca- 
site and might be employed in the manufacture of green vitriol and sul- 
phuric acid. The sulphur is extracted by heating in clay retorts. Vitre or 
saltpetre is obtained by the natives by lixiviating the soil (decayed gneiss) 
and allowing the solution to crystallize. Black lead or graphite is found in 
various places, as Ambohimirakitra (see p. 369); near the mountain of 
Ambohimanoa, often mentioned before; near Anjanahary, immediately 
north-east of the Capital; near the village of Anjamanga, west of Ambé- 
hibeléma (about 35 miles west of the Capital), etc. Asdestus, but in what 
quantity I cannot say, exists on the west side of Vavavato mountain 
along with actinolite-rock. Zzme is obtained from crystalline-limestone, and 
also from the travertine of Antsirabe. Aragontte is found somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Antsirabe. Se/entfe exists in Jurassic beds north 
of Andranosamonta (N. W. Coast, outside the Archzan region). Plast 
of-Paris might be manufactured from this. Sa¢én-spar occurs along with 
the crystalline limestone at Ambohimirakitra, south of the Capital. ‘aolin, 
More or less pure, is common in many of the valleys. Red garnets, tour- 
maline (black, red, and yellow varieties), corundum, sapphire, amethyst, 
Spinel, rutile, etc., are also found. Ordinary Yasfer occurs on Vavavato 
Rountain, and Egyptian Fasper, a beautiful rock striped in vatious colours, 
is found about inalbwvay along the east side of the long promontory running 
from Andranosamonta northwards (N. W. Coast, outside the Archzan area). 
fgaee exists abundantly in the basalt on the left bank of the River Bétsi 
béka near Mahabo. Rock crystal (i.e. pure crystals of quartz, affording 
the ‘Brazilian pebbles’ of o ticians) occurs, as has been known for the last 
200 years, in Madagascar, but the focality where it is found was, for some 
mysterious reason, hidden by the native government from the public, and it 
was forbidden to carry off any specimens when found. The crystals have long 
been famed for their large size. One in the British Museum (I speak from 
memory) is about a yard long and a foot wide. The locality where they occur 
is somewhere to the east of Amboanio or Vohimarina in the Iharana province. 
Most probably these crystals are formed in cavities in the lava thereabouts. 
Rock crystal is also found in smaller crystals in many other places. 
Lazulste with quartz is found somewhere in Vakin’ Ankaratra, Green and 
brown Cha/cedony is found in nests in the basalt in the small islands near 
Anorontsanga (N. W. Coast, and thus outside the Archzan area). Amazon- 
stone, ot gteen microcline, a beautiful green mineral, occurs in large 

















* Seo ANNUAL No, IX., p. 76. + Just now thoro is a roport of its discovery in the north- 
west part of the island, which, however, still requires confirmation. 
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slabs. I have in my possession such a slab, nine inches long, over four wide, 
and rather more than an inch in thickness. It possesses anomalous optic 
properties. It comes from a hill in the western portion of the territory 
known as Bémahazémby on the borders of the Sakalava country (south-west 
of Betsileo), in the district of Vakin’ Ankaratra. 

Now that’ the country has become a French colony, our knowledge of 
matters such as those contained in the preceding paper is rapidly 
increasing, and doubtless in a few years’ time the present paper will be 
capable of great expansion. 

R. Baron, Ep. 


THE FOSSILIFEROUS BEDS OF MADAGASCAR. 


[ is now known that fully a third part of Madagascar, and that 
the western, is covered ‘with marine deposits, viz. sandstones, 
limestones, and shales ; and that in these deposits have been found a 
certain number of fossiliferous beds, in other words, little natural 
cemeteries, where the petrified remains of extinct animals have 
awaited patiently for millions of years the doctors of science. Numerous 
meetings between the two have been brought about since the conquest, 
by officers, functionaries, and colonists, who are amateurs in conchology, 
inasmuch as within the last two or three years cases of fossils have 
been sent to Europe, sometimes to the School of Mines, but more 
frequently to the beautiful new building consecrated to Paleontol- 
ogy in the corner of the Jardin des Plantes, adjacent to the Gare d’ 
Orléans. Their contents have been scientifically determincd, but the 
result of these investigations has hitherto only been given in periodicals 
like the Bulletin du Muséum d'histoire naturelle* and the Compte rendut 
of the sittings of the Geological Society of France, these being very 
specialized publications which deal with Malagasy matters in a quite 
exceptional way. 

For those who take an interest in Malagasy fossils, not so much 
because they are fossils, as because they are Malagasy fossils, 1 shall 
try to give a résumé of the results obtained. One cannot disguise the 
fact, however, that the majority of people will not be interested at all in 
the matter, and it is necessary loyally to forewarn them beforehand ; for 
it is incontestable that precise information regarding the distribution 
of Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary areas cannot be considered 
as offering reliable indications as to where, for example, cacao should be 
grown. 

The most ancient of these little cemeteries has only been known a 
few months. It exists a few kiloméatres to the north of Ankilahila. 
Ankilahila is a military post south of the Ambdngo province on the 








mL Bulletin du Muséum d'histoire naturelle, 1895, No. V. ; 1896, No. VII, ; and 1899, No. 
ey Ps 1300 

t Compte rendu sommaire des stances de la Société giologigue de France, 1899, Nos. XI., 
XL, and SE ee G09, Now 
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banks of the river Makambahy, a left affluent of the Mahavavy. The 
post is about 200 métres above the sea, and is dominated on the north 
by a great plateau 700 métres high, there being an a!most perpendicular 
wall of 500 feet above the town, forming, at the same time, a grand 
spectacle, and a very fine geological section. Of the 5:0 métres 
of difference, 350 consist of worthless, almost incoherent, reddish 
sandstone, which becomes disintegrated, large pieces rolling down the 
slopes, or which is carved into pyramids, slabs, and large irregular 
blocks. The last 150 métres consist of good hard limestone, of a 
dazzling whiteness, the edges being quite bare, and the surface covered 
by a growth of grass scarcely sufficient to keep it decent. The top 
forms a beautiful floor, neat and sonorous, where troops of wild oxen 
besport themselves. 

At the base of the limestone, where it comes into contact with the 
sandstone, is to be found, all along the mountain, a bed of ancient 
small petrified shells, to which science gives names having no 
signification for ordinary folks, as Spiriferina and Harpoceras, and to 
which it applies without hesitation the epithet Liassic.* 

This limestone-capped plateau has been more especially examined 
in the neighbourhood of Ankilahila, but the causse, to use a term well 
known in the south of France, is immense, occupying all the southern 
part of Ambongo without change of aspect. It is then legitimate to con- 
clude that the whole of it belongs to the Lias. It is all the more legitimate, 
as, at three other points where it has been possible to examine the 
exposed edges of the limestone, the inevitable Spiriferina has reappear- 
ed. These three places are near Békodia, Békoratsaka, and finally at a 
place without any precise name on the road which goes from the post 
of Mahiagidro to that of Maméroka. 

The Lias is the oldest of the Jurassic rocks. There are many 
Malagasy fossiliferous beds belonging to the upper and middle Jurassic 
series, and also to the lower ones known in geology as Inferior Oolite, 
Great Oolite, Oxfordian, and Callovian. We shall enumerate these 
various beds, beginning in the south-west of the island. 

On the banks of the river Isakéndry, a small right affluent of the 
Onilahy, in the neighbourhood of the military post of Bérakéta, 
M. Bastard has found and M. Boule has identified some Oxfordian 
fossils. 

A little further north, at the village of Ankazoabo, Mr. Richardson 
found in 1877, some Jurassic Ammonites identified in London as belong- 
ing to the Inferior Oolite.t 

ast year M. Vuillaume reported from Béjabéra, to the west of the 
town of Malaimbandy, some fossils which M. Douvillé declares to 
belong to the Inferior Oolite and Great Oolite.§ From a bed near 
by, a very little to the west, some fossils collected in 1893 have been 
classed as Callovian by M. Boule.|| Now Bejabora, which is a 
limestone plateau, presents the greatest analogies with the mountain 
range of Bémariha, of which it seems to be merely a continuation. 





© Compte rentu sommaire S. G., Nos. XI. and XII. A more detailed communication by 
Mz Boule will appear afterwards. ‘+ Bulletin du Muséum, 1809, No. III. p. 130. { ANTA- 
NANARIVO ANNUAL, different articles by Baron published some years ago. } Compte 
rendu sommaire S.G., No. XIII, |! Bulletin du Muséum, 1895, No. v 
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And besides, as some fossils, in very small number, it is true, collected in 
crossing Bemaraha to the south of Masambdlo, have been classed /oco 
citato* as Oxfordian and Great Oolite, it may be fully admitted that the 
whole of the range of Bemaraha belongs to the middle and upper 
Jurassic. 

M. Dorr has collected in the region of the Maroldlo, a confluent 
of the Bétsibdka and Iképa, some Oxfordian Ammonites; and Captain 
de Bouvié has found in the region of Ambalia, on the left bank of 
the Mahajamba, to the east of Marololo, other Ammonites belonging 
to the upper Jurassic, which have been identified by M. Douville.t 

From a point situated twelve kilometres east of the post of Béla- 
litra, on the road to Lehanja, about half the length of the River 
Sofia, and also from some limestone cliffs which border, to the west, 
the little lake of Andranoména, to the south of Antsohihy, near the 
Gulf of Léza, some fossils have been brought which appear to belong 
to the Oolite.t 

In this latter region (i.e. the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Loza) 
the Englishman Last, about four or five years ago, and M. Bastard 
still more recently, found some vertebre and other bones of great 
Jurassic dinosaurs, a discovery which has caused among the initiated 
flights of language terrifying to the ordinary mind, for example, 
Bathriospondylus madagascariensis.§ 

Finally, a long time ago, Mr. Baron found some Jurassic fossils (i) 
in the neigbourhood of Iraony (west of the Montagne de la Selle), 
and (ii) to the north of the River Lokia. (From several other localities 
as well; but Andranosaménta needs perhaps special mention, as being 
the locality where I found the only hitherto known Malagasy Jurassic 
crocodile. See ANNUAL, No. XvII., p. 26.—R.B.) 

Now all these form a fine series. If the Malagasy Jurassic beds 
afford so great a number of fossils, it is because they are rich in 
limestone rocks, that is, rocks whose petrifying power is well known. 
Under the Jurassic is everywhere found thick beds of generally 
reddish sandstones, which may be supposed to be Triassic,|| but until 
fossils have been discovered in them, the statement will of course be 
only hypothetical. 

A goodly number of Cretaceous beds are also known. The great 
limestone plateau, whose eastern base is undermined by the Isakén- 
dry, covers the banks of this river with detritus containing Cenoma- 
nian fossils.** . 

An ammonite of the Gault was found in 1893 at Sdromaraina, to 
the north of Ambiky, in Ménabé tf 

Other Cretaceous fossils occur on the banks of the river Mahama- 
vo in the Ibdina province; at Békodia and Témohéevitra in the Am- 
bongo province; and at Ambdhitromby in Iboina.tt 

In this same province of Iboina, on the road from Mojanga 0 
Suberbieville, numerous beds were long ago discovered by Mr. Baron.§§ 





* Bulletin du Musium, 1895, No. V, + Compe rendu sommaire, S, G., No. XII. 
t Bulletin du Muséum, 1895, No. V. § Bulletin du Muséum, 1896, No, Vil. 
|) Buttetin du Muséum, 1899, No. IiL., and Compte rendu sommaire S. G., No, XIII. 
** Bulletin du Muséum, 1895, No. V. tt Bulletindu Muséum, 1895, No. V. 
tt Not yet published, §§ ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL, No, XIY,, p. 242 
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At Mévarano, also in Iboina, on the right bank of the river Betsiboka, 
M. Bastard has found the remains of some Cretaceous dinosaurs.* 

But it is perhaps la Montagne des Frangais near Diego-Suarez which 
has furnished the greatest number of fossils. A number of colonists, 
functionaries, officers, and travellers, living in Diego-Suarez, or passing 
to this place, have made collections in this mountain. The gather- 
ing of the ancient shells appears to have been, for the popula- 
tion of Diego, a favourite holiday pastime; there can be none more 
honourable. These fossils, examined by different experts,—MM. de 
Grossvuvre, Hang, Boule, Newton—belong to the following succes- 
sive Cretaceous zones: Senonian, Turonian, and Cenomanian 
(upper and lower).t (If the Montagne des Frangais is that on which 
the villace of Ambohimarina stands, to the south-east of Diego-Suarez, 
it is worth noting that a great part, or perhaps the whole, of the 
mountain is composed of globigerina limestone. The first fossil found, 
I believe, was an cchinoid, discovered by myself in 1891. This 
echinoid is named Lampadaster Grandidieri—R. B.) 

Finally, and it is one of the most curious among recent discoveries, 
Lieutenant Grillo has found some Senonian fossils at Fanivélona 
on the east coast, 30 kilometres north of Mahéla, on the left bank 
of the river Sakaléona.t I shall return immediately to the conse-- 
quences of this find. (Under the old fort at Mahanéro, and also 
at the village of Antsdramihanana, twelve or fourtcen miles north 
of Vatomandry, as well as a few miles north and south of the 
village, I found some fossils a few years ago. Those at the vil- 
lage itself are to be scen low down on the banks of a lagoon in 
a shelly limestone. Unfortunately the fossils were lost, but not im- 
probably they were also Cretaccous. If so, the strip of Cretaceous 
strata not unlikely stretches for 120 miles at least on the East Coast. 
(See Annual, No. x., p. 417.—R. B.) 

Of Tertiary fossils there ate only four places known where they have 
been found, all in proximity to the sea, or on small islands. These 
are: la Montagne de la Table, near Tullear;§ the island of Ma- 
kambahy, off Mojanga; the western promontory of the Bay of Naren- 
dra (or Narendry) ;| and a little island at the entrance of the Bay 
of Radama.** 

In order to alleviate the unpleasant impression which this long 
enumeration must have produced, let us try to generalize the results 
obtained. ° 

The discovery by Lieutenant Grillo at Fanivelona is a new and inter- 
esting fact for those at least who occupy themselves with the palzonto- 
logical history of Madagascar, and although the general public may be 
excused if they do not find themselves enamoured of this subject, almost 
everybody has heard speak of the hypothetical continent which has 
disappeared, to which has been given the name of Lemuria. A glance 
at the accompanying map (given only ia the original paper) shows 
that, on the western side of the island, that is to say, the side 





* Bulletin du Muséum, 1896, No. VIL, + Compte rendu sommaire S. G. Nos, XI., XIL, 
and XIII, Also. ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL, No, XIX,, p. 298. { Bulletin du Muséum, 
too, No. V., p. 130 and following, § Bulledin de Muscwm, 1895, No. V. 4 Still unpub- 
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facing Africa, the savans who are partisans of a former extension of 
Madagascar to the dimensions of a continent are definitely arrested 
by an undoubted fact, viz. the existence of ancient marine deposits 
of an enormous thickness. We are absolutely sure that, from (nearly) 
the beginning of the secondary era, Madagascar was already separated 
from Africa by a remote ancestor of the Mozambique Channel. In 
the east, on the contrary, where no one had hitherto found any trace 
of marine deposits, nothing arrested the paleontological imagination, 
which had given itself free play. It has been supposed then that 
Madagascar was formerly joined to India by a great continent, of 
which to-day only a few of the highest peaks emerge above the sea, 
viz: Bourbon, Mauritius, the Seychelles, and the Chagos Islands. 
This hypothesis adds to the merit of being grand that also of ex- 
plaining certain facts, for example, to mention the best known, the 
use by the Malagasy of a language related to the Malayan and Poly- 
nesian tongues. The hypothesis remains still defensible, but the 
discovery at Fanivelona limits its field, inasmuch as we are hence- 
forth certain that a Cretaceous sea already bounded Madagascar to 
the south-east. The Geological Society has expressed its decided opinion 
on the matter, treating the hypothesis as a joke. 

It remains to point out the considerable increase which has taken 
place in our paleontological knowledge of the west side of Mada- 
gascar. Four or five years ago, scarcely more than four or six localities 
of fossiliferous rocks were known ; and it was known only in a general 
way that the fossils belonged to the secondary and tertiary eras. 
To-day the number of these localities is fourfold. what it then was ; 
and not only has the existence of systems, but of sub-stages, e.g: 
Lias, Inferior Oolite, Great Oolite, etc., become known, matters 
in Madagascar being now gone into in detail. (M. Gautier has 
apparently forgotten that, as far back as 1890, the discovery of fossils 
in at least a dozen localities had been recorded [see ANNUAL, No. 
XIV, p- 242]; and that, moreover, several sub-stages, including all 
that he has given here and more, were at that time already recog- 
nised. The total number of Tertiary and Secondary fossils known 
in 1890 was 91. Has this number really been quadrupled ?—R. B.) In 
consequence of this, Madagascar owes its thanks to M. Boule, assist- 
ant in Paleontology at the Museum. Before he took the matter up, 
Malagasy fossils and specimens, in quitting their native country for 
the Quai de Bercy, simply changed their place of repose. ‘hey 
accumulated in the cellars of the Museum, the most fortunate finding 
a place in the galleries, but they were left undetermined. 

In Madagascar, on the spot, much has been done. This is one 
result of the French conquest, which has opened up hitherto inacces- 
sible parts of the country, and an effect of the stimulus given by 
Monsieur le général Gailieni. Before the war, Malagasy geology 
owed much to English missionaries and savants. It is to Frenchmen 
alone that it owes its recent advances. Here then is an unexpected 
bridge thrown by palzontology between nationalism and intellectualism. 


Translated from a paper of M. Gautier in ‘Revue de Madagascar by 


R. Baron. Ep. 
SET 
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MALAGASY CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
(Translated from a Native Manuscript.) 


VERY nation has its own customs, and all the dwellers on the earth 
follow, each one of them, what they have been accustomed to do, 
so that those who have made advances in knowledge have good and 
wholesome habits, while those who are still ignorant weary themselves 
in following strange notions, and pervert what they think proper to do. 
In the accounts to be here given and described, a great many Malagasy 
customs will be noticed, for they are among the people who have imagined 
many things which they think necessary to be done in all kinds of circum. 
stances. 

But the root-idea which has impelled them to follow many of the practices 
which are current among them is none other than suspicion and distrust, 
which produce fear and foolish dread, lest some calamity should befall 
them ; and it is this which has driven them to devise all sorts of things 
which they imagine will preserve them from calamity. They are always 
imagining and doing and contriving something which will protect them 
from these imagined evils. Should anything menacing happen in 
accordance with their notions, they consider this as a strong confirmation 
of their beliefs; but if something else happens, then they alter their custom, 
although there may be no good ground for it, and so their superstitions 
are always changing. 

‘The principal thing the Malagasy think about, and which is always in 
their thoughts, is to do what will benefit themselves in this changeable 
mortal lite, and by which also they may obtain praise and honour, especial 
at the time when death comes; but as to what is beyond that, they thin! 
little of it, And when they experience disappointment and are overtaken 
by affliction, they think they are truly unfortunate, and give up in despair 
all that they desire in life and that makes life worth living, as if nothing 
further was worth thinking of, For these reasons therefore they are con- 
stantly troubling themselves as to what is best to be done as a defence 
from all kinds of calamit 

‘In the following description of Malagasy superstitions and customs it 
may happen that these of the Héva may be mingled with those of the Bé- 
tsiléo and other outlying tribes, for there are many which are common to 
all the Malagasy; but in the case of these being different, it will be pointed 
out in the description of each. The following are the principal divisions 
of the subject, showing what is chiefly resorted to as protection against 
various kinds of evil 

(1) Working the divination or sididy; (2) giving a variety of medicine ; 
(3) giving protecting charms (famvizana, fanififra) ; (4) foretelling lucky 
and unlucky days; (5) changing destiny (when born’ on wolucky days) ; (6) 
abstaining from certain things at certain times; (7) abstaining from some 
Kinds of food ; (8) fetching the spirit or ghost (amdiria); (9) practising 
the sa/amanga (a custom hereafter to be described) ; (10) making offerings 
te the Tazimda; (11) giving compensation for forbidden things done 
unintentionally ; (12) worship of spirits of ancestors; (13 making offerings 
on commencing a house or other building; (14) various prohibitions; 
(ag) desiting children (when childless); (16) killing hens; (17) the use of 
Various kinds of charms. 

These various practices and customs will be described ia order as above 


noted. 
1 


























The Practice of Divination or Sikidy. This is a deeply-rooted belief 
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followed by all Malagasy tribes, whether Hova or others, all over the 
island. This s¢#idy is also called by the Hova hatsardna, literally, ‘a 
means of benefitting.’ But among the Betsileo and other tribes it is called 
manilovlo, that is, ‘to enlighten’ (#0, a torch), because they acknowledge 
that their minds are dark and need enlightenment. 

In the practice of the s?#idy the minds of the Malagasy cannot be 
satisfied when they are ill or have anything befalling them, unles their 
relatives or dearest friends consult a skilled diviner. And in case this 
one is at a loss, they cannot rest, and will go about to consult other noted 
diviners ; and they think nothing of going even to ten such persons for 
consultation with them on one day, should they hear of anyone being 
specially famed for his skill in this direction, so that their anxiety may 
be set at rest. 

‘With regard to the working of the sdéidy, the seeds of the Fino tree, 
a species of Acacia, were usually chosen for the purpose, the dry seeds 
being collected by the diviner and kept by him in a basket to be ready 
for use, should anyone come to consult him. Sometimes, however, the seeds 
of indian-corn or beans are employed, especially if he should be consulted 
by anyone in great haste; in such cases, when the Fano seeds are not to 
be obtained, the others are almost always to be had in people’s houses when 
required by those who are pressed for time. And even when these latter 
are not to be had, pieces of the rush used for mats, or the stiff grass used 
for making brooms, are employed. These are broken in small pieces by 
the finger nails ; and such fragments of rush and grass are used for gaining 
advice. So that the fictions made up by these diviners is believed as true 
by those who consult them. 

In some cases again, another course is followed, for the diviner does 
nothing but simply sit and pretend to foresee what’ will happen, although 
he does not speak a word until he has determined what to say to the 
relatives of the sick person, or to the one overtaken by calamity. The 

ersons thus speaking are spoken of as ¢sindrlan-javatra (lit. ‘pressed 
fy something’), or mararin-délo (lit. ‘made ill by ghosts’), or, as the Bé- 
tsiléo term it, they are d/on-doldcna (a word of the same meaning as the 
second of these terms, lit. ‘ghosted people’). 

The craftiness of the diviners is easily seen, when it is remembered that they 
always know minutely beforehand all the circumstances of the people who live 
together with them and around them. To ascertain all this is, in fact, their chief 
employment, so that as soon as anyone comes to consult them, they are 
already prepared to give their opinion about their relatives who may be sick, or 
have any misfortune happen to them. And should it so be that they do not 
know the circumstances beforehand, they inquire and cross-question minutely 
as to the condition of the sick person, and what caused the illness, before 
they will work the divination, so as to give their opinion. The diviners do 
not really know anything about the matter; whatever they reply is simply 
the result of their questioning and examining the relatives of the sick person, 
or their previous knowledge of his condition ; and so those who do not remem- 
ber all this say: ‘‘What a clever person So-and-so is when he divines! He 
makes no mistakes ; there is nothing he does not know!” 

Sometimes the diviner declares that the divination cannot err, and gives 
an unfavourable answer to the enquiries made, although he should even 
work the oracle three or four times. _ His reason for doing so is to cause the 
relatives of the sick person to give him a little more, or to promise a larger 
amount of, money. Should they not perceive his object in all this, they go 
home in sorrow, and bending down as they enter the house, report with tears 
to their relative for whom the divination has been worked the unfavourable 
answer, “because the s##zdy,” so they say, “cannot err.” Those at home 
reply and try to lessen the gtief of those who are depressed by the sad report, 
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saying: ‘Why, how foolish you are to weep over that; don’t you remember 
the proverb: ‘A favourable divination is not to be danced about: an unfa- 
vourable one is not to be wept over’ ?” And yet from their knowing no other 
means of obtaining comfort, the people go on consulting the diviner, 
although hardly retaining any faith in him. 

The divination is not only emplo: ed in cases of sickness, but also in 
the various circumstances of daily life, For instance, if anyone is going 
on a journey, or on a war expedition, or going on a trading venture, or 
to visit friends at a distance, they have the divination worked first, lest 
evil should happen to them on the way. If they have a law-suit, they 
resort to the mfisi#idy fitst to find out who will gain the cause. If any 
dear relative dies, and the survivors desire that no more calamity may 
happen to them, then they have the s#édy worked, and follow carefully 
what the diviner directs to be done. Supposing they are hated, and the 
number of people who dislike them increases, they have the oracle worked 
to know how they may get again into favour with all their acquaintances. 
In case a present of food is made to them, and they do not trust the donor, 
they receive the gift first, and are profuse in thanks; but as soon as the 
giver is out of sight, they will throw away the present, or give it to some- 
one else without touching it themselves, And if they are only suspicious, 
they have the divination worked first to know about the giver, lest they 
should be bewitched and injured. If any one is desiring riches, they have 
the szkzd@y consulted as to the best means of obtaining their wish. Should 
any one long for honours and higher rank, again the diviner is approached, 
and the instructions he gives are carefully followed to this end. Women 
who do not bear children employ the s##zdy, and implicitly follow all the 
diviner’s instructions as to the course to be pursued. In short, it is impos- 
sible to describe one by one all the various circumstances in daily life in 
which the divination is employed. 

Alas, that ignorant people should thus vainly weary themselves in their 
desire to avoid calamity, and in all sorts of contrivances to effect this, 
while God, Who can really give peace and confidence in His leadings of 
mankind, they do not know or trust in, and thus they try all unprofitable 
means to find rest and comfort. 

Il, Zhe Use of Medicine, The Malagasy make use of various simple 
remedies in case of sickness; but these are not the result of instruction 
or experiment at all, but whoever administers them just gives according to 
his own notions of what may be beneficial. Everyone of the purely native 
doctors has not been taught, nor are there any teachers to instruct them ; 
everyone is a law to himself, and he considers his own cogitations to be a 
sufficient guide. 

The most common medicines given to the sick are derived from various 
pieces of wood, which have been selected and prepared by cutting them all 
into pieces about three or four inches long. These are of different kinds, 
some being sweet, others bitter, and others astringent. Each sort is kept 
separate in a bag, and ina little leather bag the divination appliances are 
also kept, for very often the diviner is a doctor as well. Each time the 
sick person is attended to, water is given him to drink in which the powder of 
these various woods, grated on a stone, is put, according to the nature of 
the disease; and this powdered wood mixed with water is directed to be 
licked by the sick person, or drunk, if much water is to be added, or some- 
times it is smeared over his body, according to the kind of disease to be 
treated. A very usual kind of medicine is made from green leaves brought 
from the forest ; these are boiled with a good deal of water, which is then 
drunk. These are not only used in this way, but are also employed for vapour 
baths. Such baths are made in the following way: when the boiled leaves 
are scalding hot inthe earthen pot, the patient is placed upright, and 
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covered all over with a mat, over which again a damba or cloth is thrown. 
The earthen pot is then brought with its cover still on, and put close to the 
patient thus carefully covered with the mat and Zaméa; the attendants then 
remove the cover, but carefully close the mat and the cloth, so that no steam 
from the boiled leaves may escape, but all of it reach the body of the sick 
person. The patient meanwhile is not much to be envied, for although he 
may beg hard just to put his head outside, on account of the great heat which 
is lke to make him faint, his friends will not allow him to do so, but keep him 
carefully covered np, thinking that that is the only thing to do him good. 
While he is thus being steamed inside, the doctor comes and makes various 
expiations. He takes a sweeping broom and sprinkles water all around the 
cloth, all the while making incantations as benedictions upon the medicine 
employed, invoking first the name of God (Andriamanitra) before proceed- 
ing with the following invocation :— 

“Sacred, sacred, sacred art Thou, O God ! 

For Thou did’st give the life and the spirit ; 

And you, all ye ancestors, companions of God ! 

Give blessing, for you have gone to be gods. 

Therefore make cool, make well, Such-an-one, for he is ill; 

And thou, O sacred medicine here ! 

Which God has given to benefit and to heal, 

Listen, O listen, and give good heed ; 

For thou art not a thing unknown or unremembered, 

But bidden by God to be done, a precious bequest of our fathers. 

O bless! O'preserve! O give healing! 

For if he has been bewitched or overlooked, 

And so this has befallen our friend, then remove and take it away ; 

For you are our confidence and protection, and you are the water which 

removes choking ; 

Therefore confound whoever attacks him ; 

And whoever injures, do_ye injure; and whoever harms, do ye harm ; 

Gone now is the evil, O God, O Creator !"" 

Then the doctor sprinkles with the broom once more around the covering 
of the vapour bath before removing the patient; and then he throws away 
the broom to the south of the house (he has driven out the evil, he says, and 
towards the south is the place of casting away evil). As soon as the sick 
person comes from the vapour bath, he is made to drink the water from 
which the steam was obtained, although there may have been nothing more 
in it than those dry pieces of wood taken from the bag just mentioned. 


(To be continued.) 


Translated by JAMES SIBREE, ED., from M.S. supplied 
by E. H. STRIBLING and S, RAJAOFERA. 
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VARIETIES. 


‘The Rev. W. E. Cousins, M.A., and his Work in Madagascar.—The recent retire- 
ment from the Madagascar Mission of the Rev. W. E. Cousins makes 
it fitting that a few words should be said on the subject in the pages of 
the ANNUAL, especially as Mr. Cousins took the greatest interest in the 
magazine, and contributed many valuable papers to it from its very com- 
mencement. Mr. Cousins’s connection with the L.M.S. Mission in this 
country dates from the year 1862, when he formed one of the first party of 
six missionaries who were appointed to commence the work whioh had 
been interrupted by 25 years of persecution. Of this party of six, two 
died some time ago, and three have for long been disconnected with the 
Mission, so that Mr. Cousins, up to the middle of this year, had for some 
years been the doyen, not only of the L.M.S., but of all the Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the island. He was consequently often called upon to represent 
European missionaries here, and always did this in a way thoroughly be- 
fitting such a position. For many years Mr. Cousins had charge of the 
very important city church of Amparibé and its large country district, 
and, as a preacher and pastor, has taken a prominent part in all religious 
work, particularly among the young. Mr. Cousins was, however, especially 
known as an authority, indeed Zhe authority, on all questions relatin; 
to the Malagasy language, which he had studied very minutely, an 
understood both as a scholar and as a practised speaker and writer. 
His publications on Malagasy Proverbs, Malagasy Kadary, and Mala- 
gasy Customs, as well as numerous papers contributed to the ANNUAL 
and the Reernal of the English Philological Society show how great an 
interest Me took in these subjects. 

Mr. Cousins's chief work, however, and that which will remain as 
the most enduring evidence of his labours in this country, is that done 
by him in connection with the Revision of the Malagasy Scriptures. In the 

eat when it was decided by the different Protestant Societies at work in 

ladagascar that a revised version of the Bible should be undertaken, 
Mr. Cousins was unanimously chosen as the chief reviser, and, accordingly 
for eleven years, the greater part of his time and energies were devoted 
to this important work. He, in consultation with native helpers, prepared 
the reviser’s proofs which were the ground-work of the present revised 
version; and it is not too much to say that the scholarly and exact 
translation of the original texts, the idiomatic clearness, and the literary 
finish of that version, are owing, in a very large degree, to Mr. 
Cousins’s patient and painstaking toil, and to his familiarity both 
with Malagasy and with the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. The Mala- 
gasy Church owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Cousins not less than that 
which it owes to Messrs. Jones and Griffiths, the first translators of the 
Bible into the Malagasy tongue. 

Mr. Cousins also took great interest in hymnology, and some twelve 
or fourteen of the most popular and favourite hymns in the L. M. S. 
Malagasy hymn-book are from his pen. To him was also committed 
the task of editing and arranging the new hymn-book, which is already 
printed, and to this book again he has contributed several new hymns. 

Lastly, Mr. Cousins took special delight in work for the children and 
young people; he was never more happy than when addressing them. 

e made great efforts, some_years ago, to organize a Sunday School 
Union for the churches of the Capital, and although it was not successful,— 
probably it was premature—the present position of the little societies 
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of Christian Endeavour for young people is largely due to Mr. Cousins’s 
work in this direction. 

All Mr. Cousins’s friends, both European and Malagasy, regret that he 
has found it necessary to retire from work in Madagascar; but we may be 
quite sure that he will still continue to work for the Mission although away 

‘om it, and we wish for him many years of health for Christian work in 
England.—J.s. (ED.) 


The Recent Hailstorm.—On Saturday afternoon, November 4th, the Capital 
was visited by a very severe hurricane or cyclone, which, coming from the 
south-west, passed away to the north, leaving almost a perfect desert behind 
it. The wind was terrible, and it was accompanied by a very large amount 
of hail. The hailstones were of great size, many of them being two centime- 
tres in diameter. After the storm passed away to the north, the ground 
was left covered with hailstones reminding one of winter scenes’ in the 
home-land. Some interesting photos have been published which were taken 
immediately after the storm was over. The hail remained on the 
ground for some days, and, in places where it had drifted, was 
many inches deep. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that all the trees 
were stripped of their leaves and some of their bark, and worse still, 
almost the entire crop of peaches, plums, grapes, and mangoes was 
destroyed. In one large compound, where usually there are many thousands 
of mangoes, it is thought that this year there will not be a dozen. 
Of course this only refers to the belt of country traversed by the storm. 

Besides, a very large amount of damage was done to house property, tiles 
were broken or blown off the roofs, the hail and rain poured into the 
houses, bringing down ceilings, and, as will be readily understood, causing 
a large amount of inconvenience and loss to the inmates. There was also 
a great breakage of glass in the windows. At the Printing Office of the 
F.F. M.A. more than 100 panes were broken. 

The storm was, however, far from being general. As has been stated, 
it went through the country from the south-east to the north-west leaving 
a clear and well defined track behind it. On Sunday, November sth, 
the writer was at two churches an hour’s ride to the west of the Capital, 
one of these churches is on the east of the river Ikdpa, the other on 
the west. The first building was very much damaged, nearly all the 
glass windows being broken; but on crossing the river, there were hardly 
any traces of the storm to be seen; the church was not injured, and every- 
thing was green and bright as usual, the fruit being on the trees, and the 
people all rejoicing in having escaped the great loss their near neigh- 

urs had experienced. 


The Observatory of Antananarivo.—It will be remembered by all who followed 
the history of the war of 1895, that the very completely equipped Observatory 
built during the administration of M. le Myre de Vilers in 1889, and under 
the auspices of the Jesuit Mission, was destroyed, and the greater part of the 
instruments were broken, damaged, or stolen, during that year. The 
directors of the observatory, however, the Revs. P. Roblet and E. Colin, 
S. J., have generously devoted to its reconstruction the Herbet-Fournet prize, 
which was awarded them by the Geographical Society of Paris. Aided in 
this task also by the Government of the colony and by private subscriptions, 
the work of reconstruction was commenced in the month of June last year, 
The old Observatory, it may be well to remind our readers,was erected on a 
prominent hill called Ambéhidémpona, about a mile east of the centre of the 
Capital, and was built in the form of a T, with towers at the point of 
junction of the two limbs and at each of their extremities. A large pillar sup- 
ported an equatorial telescope, which was covered by a cupola, whose summit 

eld a metal ball a metre in diameter. This object, visible from many import- 
ant points, served as the geodesic centre for the construction of the map of 
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Imbrina, and of that from Antananarivo to Andévoranto, by Péres Roblet and 
Colin, as well as for the determination of altitudes above the sea-level. 
Besides astronomical instruments, a very complete collection of meteorolog- 
ical apparatus and of self-registering appliances was arranged in and outside 
the building; while the instruments for observing magnetic phenomeaa were 

laced in a separate pavilion, so as to be free from disturbing influences 
From the masses of iron in the main builiding. Valuable scientific work was 
done by the directors of the old Observatory during the six years of its exist- 
ence, and its results were freely made known to all the great observatories 
of the world, as well as to the government departments specially interested 
in such studies. The new building follows the lines of the former structure, 
with some slight modifications. We sincerely hope that this second Obser- 
eae val do much to promote scientific research in Madagascar.— 
JS. (2 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


The ‘Urania’ Butterfly.—It is well known to entomologists that the most 
beautiful butterfly (more accurately, a diurnal moth, although hardly differing 
from a true butterfly) in Madagascar is the Urania rifhea, a large and 
lovely insect, with golden, green, crimson, and black markings, and edged 
all round its wings and tails with delicate creamy white. It is an interesting 
and curious fact that there are only two species known of this genus of but- 
terfly, and that of these two species, one is a native of Madagascar, and the 
other, U. sloana, of the islands of Hayti and Cuba and parts of Central 
America, being thus separated from one another by half the circumference of 
the globe, being a remarkable instance of discontinuity in habitat. This 
fact has, however, a parallel in the family of small insectivorous animals 
called Centetida, which are also confined to Madagascar and to some of 
the West India Islands. During 1899 the Urania butterfly seems to 
have been unusually abundant, while in some seasons it is very seldom 
seen. I have observed it flying over one of the chief thoroughfares of the 
Capital; and at the Mission House, Soavina, I once noticed a great many 
flying around the two tall blue-gum trees at the back of the house in the 
dusk of the evening. Mr. Peill informs me that great numbers of the 
Urania appeared in the Mission House grounds at Ambdhimanga, and 
that they seemed intoxicated with the strong odour from the nectar of 
the d2bdsy (loquat) trees, when in flower, so that almost any quantit 
of the insects could have been captured in the early morning, while still 
under the influence of the flowers.—J.s. (ED.) 


New Lisards from Madagascar.—(1) Diplodactylus robustus ; total length 
104 millim., tail 34 m.; 4ad, S. W. Madagascar ; a single female specimen 
collected by Mr. Last.—(2) D. gracilis; total length 118 m., tail 56 m. ; 
a single female specimen.—(3) D. forogaster ; total length 60 m., tail 28 
m.; §.W. Madag.; a single male specimen collected by Mr. Last.— 
) Homopholis heterolepis ; a Gecko ; total length 227 m., tail 139 m. ; 

. W. Madag.; a single male specimen collected by Mr. Last.—(5) Sono: 
saurus maximus; total length 550., tail 320 m.; a slightly larger 
specimen, with injured tail, measures 240 m. from snout to vent; three 
specimens from Imérina, collected by Rev. R. Baron. (6) Segsiza or- 
naticeps ; total length (tail injured) 110 m., five specimens from S, W. 
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Madag,, collected by Mr. Last.—(7) Pygomeles trivsttatus ; total length 
200 m., tail go m.; four specimens from Imerina, collected by Rev. 
Baron,—Ann and Mag. Nat. Hist. set. 6,. vol. xvii., June, 1896; G. A. 
BOULENGER, F.R.S. 


New Plants from Madagasoar.—Within the last two or three years, a number 
of new plants from Madagascar have been described by M. Emm. Drake 
del Castillo in the Bulletin Mensuel de la Socitté linnienne de Paris, 
the Bulletin du Muséum d histoire naturelle, and the Bulletin de la 
Société botanigque de France. The following is an enumeration of these 
new additions to the Malagasy flora: - 


Nat. ORDER HYPERICACEE :— 
Psorospermum Humbloti. Shrub. Locality? 
Elica brevistyla. Shrub. Loc. ? 
Hypericum stenocar punt. Herb. Loc. ? 
‘alophyllum Pervillei, Tree. Loc. ? 
” laxiflorum. Tree. Loc. ? 
Chapeliert, Tree. East coast. 
Ochrocarpus Humbloti. Tree. Doubtful whether found in Mada- 
gascar or the Comoros; but as Humblot’s 
Nos. 396 and 397 are Malagasy plants, 
it is probable that this (No. 391) also is. 
NAT. ORDER MYRTACE& :— 
Eugenia Bernieri. Tree. Island of St. Marie. 
Chapeliert. Tree. Loc. ? 
° athroopoda. Shrub. ? Loc. ? 
Pemphis punctata, Small shrub. Loc, ? 
luina Campenoni. Shrub, Loc. P 


Nat. ORDER LEGUMINOSAE : -- 
Mimosa Vilersii. Shrub. Flowers in December. On mountain of 
Lohavohitra in Imérina. 
” Hildebrandt:. Shrub. Mountain of Ambdhitsy (Ambéhitra), 
north end of Madagascar. 
»  Levenensis. Climbing plant.? Port Leven. 
Campenont. Shrab. Loc, ? 
Desmanthus Campenoni. Shrub. Loc, ? 
Greveanus. Shrub. S.W. Madag. ? 
Xylia Peries Shrub, Ambédirdka. 
Acacia nossibiensis. Straggling plant, Island of Nésibé. 
” bellula. Shrub. S.W. Madag. 
» — -minutifolia, Shrub. SW Mladag. ? 
») @urisparsa, Shrub. S.\W. Madag. ? 
” Perieri, Shrub. Ambodiroka. 


Nat. ORDER RUBIACEZ 
Pederia Grandvite 








Climbing plant. S.E. and S.W. Coast. Native 
name T’ahdka. It exhales a strong odour. 
The natives use the bruised leaves for tooth- 


Grevei, Climbing. Sant, S.W. Madag. 
Ixora Humbloti. Shrub. E. Madag. 
1» microphylla, Shrub. Flowers December, West side of the 
mountain of Ankaratra (Imerina) and Nosibe, 
linearifolia. Shrub, §.\W. Madag. 
rotundifoha. Shrub. ‘S. E. Coast (Fort Dauphin). 
” Greve?. Shrub. S.\W. Madag. 
Hildebrandts, Shrub. Loc.? 
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‘Txora malacophylia, Small shrub. Ankavandra (W. Madag.) and 


S.W. Coast. P 
»  Sptranthera. Ambéngo and Island of Nosibe. 
3, Lhouarsiana. Shrub. N.E. Coast and Island of St. Marie. 


uniflora. Shrub. N.E, Coast. 
Genipa Poivret. Shrub. Loc. ? 

" Pervillei. Shrub. Island of Nosibe. 

” Perieri, Shrub. Tsarasaotra. 
ravinensis, Baill. Shrub. Loc. * 
Exosolenia. Shrub. Island of Nosibe. 
tubulosa, Baill. Shrub. Ambakobé. 

;,  Lantstana, Baill. Shrub. Ambakobe. 

Lastelliana. Shrub. Loc.? 

Hymenodiction Perieri. Tree. Tiringalava. 
Danas Chapelieri. Shrub. ? Loc. ? 

»  Clematidea, Climbing plant. Loc. ? 

” obovata, Shrub. ? Loc. ? 


Nat. ORDER LOGANIACES :— 
Gertnera Humbloti. Shrub.? N.E. 
” oxyphylla. Shrub. ? Loc. ? 
Rich Shrub. ? Loc. ? 
; Shrub. ? Loc. ? 


Nat. ORDER ARALIACEX :— 
Schefiera Humblotiana. Shrub. Loc. ? 
Panax Bakeriana, Shrub or small tree. Loc. ? 
” nossibiensis, Shrub. Island of Nosibe. 
” Hildebrandti, Shrub. Island of Nosibe. 
»  lokobensis. Tree. Nosibe, Nosy Kémba, and at the foot of 
Lékobé. 
. foccosa. Shtub. Baie de Rigny. 
q Tessontvides. Shrub. Lae. 
» Marala. Shrub.? Island of St. Marie. 
),  tafondroensis. A straggling plant. Tafdndro. 
) Chapelie hrub. Loc. ? 
» lancifo Shrub. Forest at Manakana. 
” Lantzit, Shrub. Forest at Ambakobé. 
” Grevei. Shrub. S.W.Madag. 
Nat. ORDER CoMPOSIT& :— 
Centauropsis Botvini, Shrub. Island of St. Marie. 
Vernonia caudata. Shrub. Loc. ? 
sublanata. Shrub. Ambatoménaléha. 
Cullumiop sis Grandidiert, Shrub. Antandsy (S.W. Madag.) and 
forest of Lavenala. Cud/umiopsts is 
a new genus. 











Madag. 









Nat. ORDER THYMELEZACEX :— 
Gnidia Gilberte. Shrub. Between Midongy and Antsalahanky.—R.B.(ED.) 


R. Baron, ED. 
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SOME BETSILEO IDEAS. 


ie the paper on Betstleo Home-itfe published in last year’s 
ANNUAL I described the habits and surroundings of the 
Betsileo people; in this I purpose to show something of the 
contents and workings of their minds. -I had no idea of the 
richness of the subject until I began to explore among old Be- 
tsileo as to their history and traditions, which are fast becom- 
ing a sealed book even to the people themselves. I have taken 
pains to verify the statements and stories contained in this 
paper, so that there should be but a minimum of error, although 
some truths are indeed stranger than fiction. They are the 
outcome of the tribal genius, which has no doubt developed 
according to fixed laws; the original stock, wherever it came 
from, being acted upon by physical and social conditions, which 
have in time determined their ideas and civilization. And as 
it is a problem of geology to mentally reconstruct the condi- 
tions under which the different strata were formed, it may be 
interesting to conjure up the life-conditions of prehistoric Betsi- 
leo which are crystallized in their folk-lore and proverbs. For 
those who love to deal with simple elements, nature untouched 
by man and barbarism unsoftened by civilization, there will 
here be matter for reflection; but for those of a less scientific 
temper, who are accustomed to the refinements of home and 
society, it will be repugnant, like entering a cavern from which 
light and warmth are excluded,—a low level of humanity where 
the nobler sentiments have not yet emerged. All that can be 
known of Betsileo history anterior to the conquest by the Hoya 
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is derived from the testimony of old people and the structure of 
villages. These villages were built on the tops of hills for the 
advantage it gave over encmies, and they were defended by 
deep fosses and thick hedges of prickly pear. The massive 
stone gateways were also vigilantly guarded. Cattle and sheep 
were brought home and penned up every evening. 

Anarchy and internecine warfare prevailed, and neighbouring 
villages, each under its petty chief, often had no dealings with 
one another except fighting. Those who were captured were 
either killed or made slaves; spears and long butcher knives 
were the weapons used. Through their disunion they became 
an easy prey to such warlike tribes as the Bara and Sakalava, 
and about a century ago they were brought under the yoke of 
the Hova. 

Since then domestic fighting has ceased, and their spirit has 
been broken ; they are now timid to a degree. Their language 
is harsh and uncouth, they are vehement in utterance, and often 
when they appear to be quarrelling and coming to blows, it is 
only animated interchange of views, They seldom fight unless 
inflamed by drink, though they often have sufficient cause for 
resentment in their relations with each other. . After a little 
wrangling and manceuvering to let off steam, they part without 
violence and are none the less good friends. The women are 
exceptionally pacific, several often living at close quarters in 
the same compound, and yet rarely coming across one another. 
A divorced wife and the present partner of a man servant I 
know all live in the same house on the best of terms. Jealousy 
or embarrassment never enters their heads. They are not dis- 
appointed at the shortcomings of others, because they do not 
expect perfect or ideal relations with anybody. If they do 
not get what they would like, they rub on with what comes and 
say little about it, And many a hard lot is borne with equani- 
mity, partly from stoicism, and partly, no doubt, through 
insensibility. 

Social Usages.—The Betsileo are matter-of-fact people, not 
much given to conversation. A man who has been away for 
days turns up unexpectedly at his home without giving any 
explanation or endearments to his wife and children. These 
are unnecessary and unlooked for. He went away and is now 
back, what more needs be known or said. He sits on the ground, 
wipes his face, asks for food, and eats away as though nothing 
had happened. . 

And a singular evasiveness is apparent when a Betsileo is 
asked about his health, where he is going, or what he is doing. 
He is all right (ésara madina), is not going anywhere, or 
doing anything. He might be a stock or stone as far as any 
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purposefulness is concerned. Probably this reticence is born 
of unsympathetic handling. To give information as to their 
whereabouts and belongings would no doubt have been taken 
advantage of by their unscrupulous Hova masters. 

There is great deference paid to seniors, and the father or pa- 
triarch has extraordinary prerogatives. No juvenile eats until 
his elders and betters have begun, and, if pressed, he polite- 
ly refuses. It would be morally wrong. And men with long 
beards are held in high honour, mainly on account of the rarity 
of this appendage (few Betsileo can grow a beard at all), and 
from the fact that nearly all the medicine men have them 
(the possession of this disideratum having probably determined 
their career from the opportunity it gives for self-aggrandise- 
ment). One longbeard, who was not a doctor, as it happened, 
was journeying with his father-in-law. People at first paid most 
attention to him, but when meal time came, and the elderly 
man did the honours of the table, they whispered aloud: “(When 
the two are on the road, ‘whiskers’ gets the honour by mistake, 
but now he has to play second fiddle.” 

The Betsileo, unlike the Hova, have no aptitude for trade, nor 
do they like being employed by other people, money not being 
sufficiently cared for. They love to work their own rice-fields, 
raise stock and poultry, and have as little to do with the outside 
world as possible. And with this shyness there is some humility. 
When a maiden is sought in marriage, and arrangements are 
going forward, it is alleged by the parents that she is practically 
a fool (ada/a), and they request the relations of her betrothed to 
teach her such domestic arts as spinning and weaving, while 
all the time she is as much an adept as any of them. It is 
perhaps a trick to enhance their appreciation of her abilities. 
Should a woman be lazy and stupid, she is lightly esteemed, 
gets no creature comforts, only greens to eat and a mat to cover 
herself with. They severely endorse the apostolic injunction: 
“If any will not work, neither shall he eat.” 

The ox bulks largely in Betsileo imagination and is almost 
a sacred animal, not from any religious associations, but from 
purely utilitarian considerations. If any one calls it an animal, 
he draws on himself the remonstrance: ‘Think of the benefits 
that accrue from the ox: manure and labour for the rice-fields, 
thus securing plentiful crops; milk as an article of food; and 
last, though not least, the money realized from his sale 
provides us with silk shrouds and decent tombs.” Such is the 
panegyric of the dmby. 

The Betsileo do not enter each other’s houses unless bidden, 
or fetch things from them, but wait until they are handed to 
them at the door. Entering, handling, and carrying things from 
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neighbours’ houses are too suggestive of stealing, so they avoid 
“even the appearance of evil.” 

The main part of Betsileo philosophy and reminiscence is 
enshrined in story and fable, so I must be pardoned for making 
use of these grotesque forms. An old fogey, who lived alone 
in a mud hut, was out in the fields one day collecting cowdung 
for fuel, when he espied a female whom he interrogated as to her 
name and business. She was no simpleton, but made eyes at 
him, and replied enticingly that her name was Razaranao (Miss 
Yourportion), and then asked his. He, glad to get any creature 
for a wife, rose to the occasion and said: “Mine is Rasoatsihiova” 
(Mr. Alright-if-you-do-not-change-your-mind). The couple were 
pleased with the melodrama, seemed to understand each other, 
and became man and wife without delay (for delays are danger- 
ous), dispensing with rites and registry office. It is to be hoped 
they “lived happy ever after.” 

Young brides show much mock modesty. A good appetite 
is bad form, and it is proper to decline almost everything. One 
such bride, it is said, would not touch honey (of which the 
people are particularly fond), but when the husband went out, 
she put her head into the honey barrel (to avoid messing 
her hands) and licked at the honey. But, sad to relate, the 
unhappy girl could not extricate her head, and no one being 
near to help her out of the predicament, she got into a panic 
and died. 

Another woman had some words with her husband and left 
him in a huff. She took a lonely road through the forest, but 
when night came on, she got frightened and thought better of it. 
Returning home, she explained that the forest spirit had warned 
her not to proceed, or something dreadful would happen to her- 
self and her husband. Her neighbours possessed the rudiments 
of sense and told her they were not ‘born yesterday,’ nor were 
they ‘as silly as they looked.’ So it became a common jest, 
and the forest was christened Andlamandnatra (the forest that 
gives seasonable advice). 

Another daughter of Eve, who had illicit relations with 
a man in a near village, and whose husband was a big stupid, 
invited her paramour to come to the house for a share of the 
ox they were killing. And this was how the little affair was 
managed. He was brought into the house concealed in a 
bundle of fuel, and stowed away under the bed (a too common 
hiding-place’. There he was served by his attentive mistress 
with choice morsels, but, eating too quickly, he choked and 
died. She implored him to speak to her, but no further sounds 
came from him, and in the midst of her trouble the good man 
entered. Shemade a clean breast of the situation, confessed her 
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misdemeanour, and was thereupon forgiven, but the rub was, 
how to cover up the matter so as not to be known by the 
neighbours. This plan was hit upon. A few yards distant 
was the house of a man who kept a jealous watch over his 
wife. The corpse was dragged out and quietly fixed up outside 
his house. Then whistling was heard as if to call his wife. 
He opened the door, rushed at the imagined adulterer, and 
dealt him a blow that sent the poor corpse reeling. Presently, 
when he had cooled down, he examined the body, and finding 
it dead, had no doubt but that he had killed him. Then he 
and his wife began to think how to avoid the ugly charge of 
murder. This was what they agreed upon. The body was 
quietly carried to a cattle-pen near by, laid down beside a 
cow, supplied with a pail and rope (as if to tie the creature’s 
legs), and there left. In the morning they appeared among the 
horror-strickeri neighbours, and advanced the opinion that he 
had tried to milk the cow and been kicked in the head, for 
was he not black in the face. Thus he was killed three times 
over, as the people say, and nearly laugh themselves to pieces 
over it. 

All Betsileo are dark in skin and eyes and have black 
woolly hair. An interesting article carried by the men is a 
wooden comb, which dangles at their girdle or round their 
necks, When they are hot and tired, they love nothing better 
than to sit down in the scorching sunshine after a good bath 
and comb their hair. But for this open air ‘shampoo’ life 
would hardly be worth living. And women particularly love 
to do each other’s hair, adding to its length and plastering it 
with grease until it is glossy and odoriferous. Almost a whole 
day is taken up plaiting it in geometric bobs and figures, until 
it is a work of art. Unless considered as a friendly office to be 
reciprocated, the patience and skill are rewarded by the munifi- 
cent sum of twopence. Cleanliness of person and clothes used 
to be ridiculed as absurd. Why regularly wash the body? It 
gets dirty again so soon, and the soap is wasted. And washing 
clothes only wears them out. It may safely be said of some 
persons and garments that they were never honestly cleansed 
from birth to death and from the loom totheragbag. They were 
indeed ‘true till death.’ The following is a common taunt of 
those who take up with the new fangled notions: “How much 
better are you than other people, and how much wealthier that 
you should take to adorning yourselves in that fashion? It is 
pride that makes you wish to be better than your forbears.” But 
latterly, though the old folks are so conservative, it has been 
impossible to restrain the daughters from buying smart garments 
and gewgaws. The ‘upper ten’ used to wear necklaces of colour- 
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ed beads and two silver bracelets on each arm, beads also round 
the ankles, and striped silk /améa as marks of their gentility. 
Indeed most Betsileo girls even nowadays wear a large silver- 
plated ring attached to the back of their hair. 

The Hova were masters by conquest and very imperious. The 
Betsileo were downtrodden and became spiritless. When a Betsi- 
leo was invited to eat at a Hova’s table, the first two or three 
times he was treated to meat (/acka), but afterwards ceremony 
was laid aside with the remark that they were not used to eat 
meat at every meal, and it might disagree with them. 

The Betsileo are thought to be good cooks as far as Malagasy 
cuisine goes, but they have a strong propensity for shambles and 
raw meat (perhaps a reminiscence of savagery) and the name- 
less insides of animals. It is said that a Betsileo is quite 
overcome with a delicious feeling when he sees a slaugh- 
tered ox opened, and feels he must taste everything—a very 
disgusting instinct no doubt. 

When any one served out rice on the plate of a guest, it was 
thought the correct thing to place the meat in his hands. And 
when a slave served up the meat, though he were burned or 
scalded, he must not flinch or blow his fingers, since that would 
have been regarded as an insult or an act of witchcraft. He 
endured it in silence. 

The Betsileo are fond of such sports as cock-fighting and 
bull contests, The spectacles are usually arranged for Sundays, 
that day being the most auspicious, not only for recreation, 
but for all enterprises, good and bad. Crowds gather on the - 
hill-sides, the champion bulls from near villages are brought 
together at the head of their respective herds. ‘The people sit on 
the grass and frequently pass round the rum bottle, The bulls 
are set on and begin to charge and push each other about amid 
deafening cheers, until one or the other is beaten and turns tail. 
Such exhibitions are most delectable to the Betsileo, especially 
if accompanied by strains of music and ballads of the happy 
past, sometimes narrated by an old blind fiddler with false hair. 
He is their Homer, though the Iliad is anything but classical. 
Their instruments are various and primitive, but not remarkable 
for range or sweetness. 

The great events of life, such as weddings, births, harvests, 
and windfalls of luck, are celebrated in the tollowing way, 
and by as large a circle of friends as possible, When a 
person is dead, the relatives and neighbours proceed to the 
house, women marching in single file with straw mats round their 
loins and their black hair dishevelled; the men also go toge- 
ther. A short time since I visited a house of mourning. The 
father had died and was covered over with a silk lamba, await- 
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ing the coffin; the room was very decently arranged. The 
poor wife and aged mother sat looking most sorrowful, and the 
three young children were playing close by, all unconscious of 
their loss and the father they would never see again. The 
room was, however, soon filled with people huddled together 
on the floor and presenting a woe-begone aspect, one gener- 
ally wailing in sing-song, all clapping till their hands must 
have ached, and taking rum like Mrs. Gamp to keep up their 
spirits. They continued the vigil through the night and until 
the funeral. 

The visitation which takes place a week after child-birth isa 
more cheerful occasion. Sympathisers each carry a present of 
rice, fowls, fuel, or money. An ox is provided and killed. 
Visitors march in order carrying their presents, first the rice, 
then the fuel, then meat and poultry, and the musicians bring 
up the rear with dulcet sounds. As they hand in their contri- 
butions to the delighted father, a clerkly youth writes down in 
chalk on the wall the name of each donor and his gift. This 
score remains until an opportunity occurs to return the 
compliment in kind. The rice, meat, and vegetables are cook- 
ed in the open, the banquet is spread and generously partaken 
of, and a good many nice things are said, for speechifying is 
the order of the day, and everybody has his say. And 
these kindly reciprocities give real pleasure. They are red 
letter days when obscure ones come into notice, like comets (to 
return as quickly), the observed of all observers, clothed in a 
little brief authority, the heroes of the hour. In one instance 
I saw the musicians, with three flutes, two drums, first and 
second fiddle, who had been engaged at four shillings for the 
evening performance, but with free feasting and drinking to boot. 
About 100 happy spectators were sitting outside the house enjoy- 
ing the dance of the father and uncle of the child. Then two 
other bashful relations were pressed to take a turn ‘on the light 
fantastic toe,’ all which was inexpressibly ludicrous to me, but 
the highest art to the Betsileo, meriting frantic claps and cheers. 

Then there is the ¢s¢kénzna or harvest home, with open house- 
keeping on a large scale. All neighbours within a wide radius, 
and even passing tramps, are brought in to partake of the good 
cheer. Pork, beef, rice, greens, sweet patatoes—everything 
is in abundance. When they have eaten to the full, the religious 
part is performed. The father acknowledges the blessing of 
the deities which have increased his herds and filled his barns, 
and goes through the list of his ancestors and the high deeds 
(chiefly mythical) for which they were famous, Then the youths 
and maidens open the ball on the green, where they dance and 
sing, have wrestling matches, join hands, and career about in 
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circles and lines until the early hours of the morning. All 
would be very fine and romantic were it not for the immorality 
which it leads to. 

Although the Betsileo are by no means progressive, we must 
give them credit for some primitive devices, such as the thresh- 
ing-floors, always in an exposed position, where they toss up the 
grain on trenchers, or beat it from the stalk, the winnowing being 
done by the wind. All straw is burnt and the ashes scattered 
over the soil as manure. The walled ox-pits are dug near their 
houses for safety and overlook the rice-fields; and when the 
manure has accumulated, they save the labour of carrying it by 
simply turning a stream into their ‘Augean stables,’ which 
washes it down into the rice-fields. Then, by means of sluices, 
they distribute it all over the terraces to enrich the soil. It is 
wonderful how far up these terraces sometimes reach, irrigated 
by streams from high levels, which are thus made to do the 
greatest amount of work before they reach the bottom. 

Again, people fishing in ponds and swamps keep both hands 
free for dragging the wicker-net by tying a flat basket on their 
heads into which they throw the fish as they are caught. 

Religious Ideas.—There is some confusion and contradiction 
in Betsileo ideas of God. Sometimes they would seem to believe 
in one supreme and, in some senses, moral God, Who made earth 
and sky, the one, as they say, covered with grass, the other girded 
with stars, and whose palatial abode is set far beyond human 
ken, but Who clearly discerns all that is going on. People go in 
pairs, they say, but the Almighty is one. 

Others again tell how the ancient Betsileo believed in seven 
gods, without moral qualities apparently, judging from the 
persons they patronised : gods respectively of the living, the dead, 
the rich, the poor, the hard-hearted, the vile, and the sorcerers. 
Yet again is there a layer of superstition, but whether later 
in time cannot be determined. The dead were admitted to the 
pantheon, and so arose ancestor-worship. All ghosts of the 
departed, irrespective of character, joined the ranks of the im- 
mortals, and had to be henceforth reckoned with as second class 
powers, or minor deities. Defunct persons whom they had wrong- 
ed in life were much feared, since they could now mete out 
judgment. It was never desired that the gods should come into 
relation with mortals, as it could only bring disaster. A young 
woman, whose people had begun to attend Christian worship, 
was taken ill, and the wizard was sent for. After consulting 
his szkidy (divination board), he came to the conclusion 
that a mptvavaka (Christian) had been about the house, and 
the Supreme Being had come down in answer to prayer, with 
the consequence that the poor girl’s health was shattered. But 
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he knew how to get rid of the august visitor and repair the 
mischief. A piece of sacred stick and some silver and rice were 
placed at the cross road as provision for the Deity, Who was by 
this means bought off. But he himself was seen to appro- 
priate the rice and silver. If the people had reason to think that 
they were being tampered with, they besought the gods to 
return to their beatific sphere by the golden wire or ladder 
which they imagined connected earth and heaven. Then, as a 
parting shot, they asked that good things (e. g. cattle and silver) 
should be poured in upon them, but with the human corollary 
that poisonous spiders and centipedes should be vouchsafed 
into their adversaries’ bosom. Being thorough-going fatalists, 
everything that could not be withstood was attributed to the 
divine will. If they or theirs turned thieves, murderers, or 
sorcerers, it was acquiesced in as a decree which it would be 
folly to fight against. And in fact there was no reason why 
it should be fought against. There were no moral distinctions, 
and God was so mild and merciful as to tolerate all and blame 
none. 

Theirtheology was further enlarged so as to include the pow- 
ers of nature as beneficent deities to be worshipped and prayed 
to. On moonlight nights people picked up tufts of grass and 
threw them towards the moon, saying: “You die ten times (a 
symbolical number), but I live ten times. You wax and wane 
continually, I live on perhaps for ever.” 

Betsileo cosmogony is peculiar and not at all likely to com- 
pete with the Mosaic or evolution theories. It overleaps the 
geological epochs, and begins to theorise at the point when the 
earth was covered with forest. Fire was applied at a certain 
place by the gods and a wide area burnt, leaving only two trees 
standing, which thereupon were transmuted into man and 
woman, and began to walk. Another view is that one deity 
formed the first human pair of clay, while another supplied 
their souls. And the following is said to be the origin of death. 
The primitive pair were given the choice whether their disso- 
lution should copy the moon’s or the banana’s, the one dying 
periodically to appear again, the other dying, but propagating 
the species from its roots. The Betsileo Adam and Eve 
pointed to the banana, and so mortality was instituted. And 
there is a curious legend to account for the attachment of men 
and dogs. Such is the Betsileo’s affection for his canine friend 
that I fancy the literal rendering of the passage in Rev. xxii. 
15 “without are dogs” would be a serious stumbling-block. 
This is how it came about. There were two brothers, one 
modest and teachable, the other proud and headstrong. Both 
were caught up to Elysium, and at the heavenly portals 
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they were met by Rakonativdkoka, the old gate-keeper, who 
told them that they must avoid gold, decline honours offered by 
the shining ones, and bemean themselves with reverence amid 
the paradisaical splendours. The elder of the two went through 
the ordeal safely, but the other came to grief. Unable to resist 
temptation, he drank from golden goblets, lay on regal couches, 
“rushed in where angels fear to tread,” with the punishment that 
he was degraded to be a dog. Hair, tail, and ears immediately 
grew, and he became the companion and shadow of his brother. 
The Betsileo heaven strikes one as metallic and formal; there 
is noclimate of holiness and love, and it would be an uncon- 
genial residence for saintly souls. 

A new departure in the way of religious teaching is that ot 
faith-healing and the allied doctrines, started by two protestant 
Betsileo, which has a transient importance in certain districts. 
Jerusalem is said to be the international asylum for viewy and 
visionary Christians. Betsileo has been singularly free from that 
sort of thing. These men, however, have broken with organised 
Christianity, owning only the direction of the Holy Spirit. 
They, like John Wesley, claim the world as their parish, going 
to and fro. They pray with eyes open, wear the /améa in a new 
style, and salute none, preaching the gospel and healing the 
sick by the way. Medicine and doctors (even Europeans) are 
regarded as an offence to the Almighty. Only faith is required. 
Disease is the work of devils. Should the anointing and exor- 
cism be unsuccessful, it is through personal lack of faith. 
Crowds of sick are baptised en masse with a paint brush. 
One man, whom I afterwards saw in the mission hospital, 
told how he had followed these apostles, but was not struck 
by the cures, and when he saw a patient die under, their hands, 
he thought it was time for him to be gone. They claim to be 
sons of God in a special sense and apostles of the first order. 
Their father, to whom the original revelation was made on 
a dark night, had a dazzling angel visitor, who commissioned 
him to heal the sick and make disciples according to the for- 
mula in St. Mark xvi. 17, 18. The junior apostles return to him 
fortnightly for further teaching and illumination. Next year 
there is to be a famine in which all the rice will be mildewed 
(except that belonging to Christians) ; and, at no distant date, 
there will be an earthquake which will destroy all unbelievers. 
The end of the world is fixed tor 1406. The people are deeply 
troubled, and many tremble like a leaf under their solemn 
words. The missionary takes advantage of the largely increas- 
ed congregations by preaching the old simple gospel to other- 
wise unreached hearers. 

Superstitions.—In some parts of the Betsileo country it is re- 
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garded as very unlucky to touch a blacksmith’s forge with a 
stick, and the unwitting offender is required to atone for his 
mistake by sacrificing a fowl. Black crows and ¢ékatra are 
birds of ill-omen, especially if a single one meets you starting 
on business. You may as well turn back; you will do no good, 
Hornless cattle are unlucky, since metaphorically they are unable 
to pierce and make wealth for their owner. Formerly wien 
parents gave an ox to their child, there was a ceremony in which 
the ox was made to eat some of the child’s hair, and it was 
then presented to him as inalienable property. 

The sacred wood (hdzomdnga) figures largely in the tran- 
sactions of magicians; for instance, when a quarrel is to be 
made up, the wood is rubbed in water, the two parties are 
scratched so as to draw blood, which is mixed with holy water and 
drunk by the other as a sign of forgiveness and ‘eternal friend- 
ship’. In most cases this bond is religiously kept. 

1fa Betsileo is going on a journey, he enaploys the good offices 
of the dmézdsy (diviner) to defend him from witchcraft and other 
dangers. First ofall, he is anointed or bathed, then at each house 
he puts up at on the road he throws away a little of his: rice to 
detach any evil spirit he may have picked up; and some more 
is carefully set aside for the sustenance of his guardian angels. 

Many childless people go to the omdzasy for advice. He 
consults his szkza@y (divination-board), and sometimes decides 
that the man and wife are ill-matched ; the conjunction of planets, 
or something of the kind, was wrong at their nativity, so that 
they will always be at variance and have no offspring. But 
he is able to rectify the pre-natal blunder. ‘The pair are 
taken to a lonely mountain, the wife is bathed in a stream and 
anointed in the presence of her husband. Then the feet of a 
fat fowl are drawn seven times down her face to remove the evil 
(faditra). The fowl is not to be killed or any of its descendants 
until the woman has borne her child. And some of these 
fowls live to a great age. 

There is a complete system of charms, such as the following: 
the adulterer’s charm for facilitating guilty plans and mesmeri- 
sing resisting husbands ; the witches’ charm; one for commit- 
ting murder without any risk of discovery; one to secure a 
neighbour’s cattle, etc. These are carried in a rag round the 
waist. A curious ceremony is performed when persons are 
invested with this last charm. A fowl’s claws are drawn sharp- 
ly down the face seven times to remove hindrances, then he is 
declared to be on ‘the primrose path of wealth.’ 

Locusts are an article of food, but their swarms play havoc 
with the rice plants, so there is an expensive charm against 
them. Practical people make fires to keep them off, but the 
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possessor of the charm refuses to do anything. He retires 
to a hill, works his charm in smoke and incantation, and now 
and again tries to lead off the locusts. Sceptical neighbours 
are partly blamed tor any miscarriage, but often the sorrowful 
admission has to be made that the swarms were too dense even 
for Deity to control. 

The Betsileo have a wholesome fear of crocodiles, which infest 
the rivers; and as these are waded and drunk from by the 
natives, the crocodile charm is important. When about to 
enter the water, they tremblingly address the crocodile as 
‘Mr. Crocodile,’ or ‘My esteemed grandfather Crocodile.’ But 
every season gives proof that the brutes are indifferent to 
compliment and that their tears are hypocritical. Another pest 
is the domestic bug, which is odious to the Betsileo, more because 
of the pain it inflicts than from any essential hatefulness. 
To rid a house of these insects the following queer measures are 
taken. Some rice is wrapped in a leaf and placed at a distance 
from the tainted house with the order: ‘Now clear out, you 
have been here long enough; see yonder is your food.” But 
the treatment cannot be said to be satisfactory. 

A much valued charm is the one against theft. The witch- 
doctor blindfolds himself, gropes helplessly about, lays hold 
of a fowl, gouges out its eyes, and then, in an awful voice, 
ordains that such things shall befall any prospective thief in 
that house. Light shall leave his eyes, and he shall be utterly 
confounded. The theft charm is placed at the gateway as a 
caution. Another for the same purpose is buried at the foot 
of a tree, and ensures that anything stolen shall be returned 
with apologies for the mistake. A convenient way of replenish- 
ing a Betsileo exchequer is that of purchasing the charm called 
mohéra, which is in the form of a person or a cow’s horn, and 
tricked out with gay clothes and ornaments; the inside is 
filled with sacred wood, and a pair of scissors is stuck in the 
middle. Ifthe possessor is in debt, all he has to do is to pour in 
oil or honey to honour the gods, and good luck comes like a tide. 

Lightning is much dreaded, and to guard against it people 
are vaccinated on the forehead and between the toes and fingers. 
In a thunder-storm charmed persons sit on the doorstep (others 
hide in a dark corner) holding up their charm and calling 
out: ‘Do not strike here; go to a distance where there are no 
people.” The things tabooed in connection with this charm 
are: not to eat from a cracked pot, not to eat rice that has been 
in the pot, and not to eat bananas that have fallen from thé 
tree. These things prevent the working of the charm. If the 
weather is hot and no rain falls, it is supposed to have been 
bewitched by some powerful doctor; but when it rains, there is 
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some great one dead, for is not the sky dropping tears of 
sorrow. 

There is a charm for ricketty children whose cranial sutures are 
slow in closing up. A potsherd is rubbed on sacred wood with 
saliva or water. This is laid on the soft spot by the sorcerer, 
who mumbles an incantation, and then says the bones will unite 
and that it will be a healthy child. 

Charms are recommended according to price. Cheap ones may 
work right, but are never certain. Ifa person can afford a bet- 
ter one and buys a common thing, he had almost better have 
noneat all. There are some rules to be observed by charmed 
persons. For instance, youths charmed against being gored by 
bulls must not linger at cross roads, or where streams unite, 
since, resembling horns, they demagnetize the charm. How 
they are to get away from ‘the hornéd moon’ is not said. And 
the crafty sorcerer leaves many loopholes for escape in case of 
the non-working of his charms. Among things laid down to be 
observed or avoided are always some that he knows to be almost 
impossible, such as ‘never to have any misunderstanding with 
your married partner.’ When complaints are made, he submits 
that some of his injunctions have been disregarded, and if so, 
how could any charm work. 

The ombiasy hands over his charms to purchasers after anoint- 
ing and incantation, with assurances of their efficacy to bring 
health and increase in every desired direction. 

Snakes are much feared and reverenced, the large ones because 
they embody the ghosts of former nobles. A European who 
destroyed one of these had his house fired the same night, and 
again on its anniversary, the act being so deeply resented. The 
Betsileo would not molest them for worlds; they cover their 
eyes at the sight of them and pass on. They have overcome 
their aversion in the case of eels, however, which are considered 
a delicacy. 

Thursday is a sacred day, on which nothing is to be taken 
from the house, neither fire, food, nor refuse, for this impiety 
would entail loss of wealth,which would ‘take wings and fly away.’ 
A certain house, it is said, was in flames, and although the fire 
was put out, it repeatedly ignited afresh. The medicine man said 
that the ghostly incendiaries were offended because pigs were 
kept in the house against the taboo of the village. For undoing 
the mischief he required that an ox should be killed for a banquet 
to the gods, and a fat sheep and a dollar given as his own fee. 
The villagers tell with naive wonder that the owner of the house 
is a mpivavaka (Christian) now and keeps pigs, yet his house is 
never burned. The omézasy is dead, a fact which may explain 
the mystery. 
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A man turned up here one day in a miserable condition, and told 
a queer story, which was confirmed by some of the onlookers. 
Five years ago a foot-pad, who had decoyed many school children 
to their destruction, was taken redhanded and ordered to be 
speared. The custom of blind-folding in such cases was forgotten. 
The man who visited me was appointed executioner; he set 
on the felon with spear and bludgeon, and when he was finishing 
him, he felt, he said, the spell proceed from the dying eyes 
and quivering mouth, and knew at once that his life was blasted. 
A scrofulous disorder came on him, misfortunes followed fast, 
parents and wife died, and he was desolate and alone in the 
world. The horsible scene still holds him like a nightmare, so 
strong was his belief in witchcraft. . 

When a funeral is to take place, one of the male relatives goes 
down into the vault to arrange for the sepulture. He nervously 
calls to the ghosts in conciliatory tones: “O ye dead ! divine ones 
are many, while we mortals are few. You have power to abduct 
us into the shadow-land, but remember to lay hands suddenly 
on no man. We shall have no objection to be taken when 
our time comes, but we wish to sojourn a while longer here 
below.” 

In some few places are to be found real conjurers, perhaps of 
Arab descent. Two tricks commend themselves mightily to the 
Betsileo for their practical utility and extreme convenience. 
An empty pitcher is set before them, and at the magic words: 
“Go, fetch water,” is said to be immediately filled. The other is 
that of a saucepan filled with water and put on the fire. At the 
signal: “Be filled with meat” it is found full of cooked meat. 
The sleight-of-hand is certainly astonishing. But genuine 
Betsileo wonders are of a different order. Their audacity is full 
blown, but the creative element is lacking. 

Persons carrying pitchers to the well must not be called back 
(probably because someone so called back died suddenly), but 
should there be urgent necessity, it must be accompanied by 
such curses as: “May your neck grow stiff,” “may your tongue be 
split,” “may your organs collapse,” “may you be struck by light- 
ning,” “may you die instantly.” Being thus reprobated by their 
fellows, they will not be noticed by the gods, who are jealous of 
human praise and attention. On the same principle, fine children 
are given dirty opprobrious names, as Master Dungheap, 
Mr. Nobody (afdana), Mr. Pig, Miss Cat, with the idea of 
throwing dust in the eyes of the Deity. 

The Betsileo believe that spectres remain in the vicinity of 
their former tenements, and so, when bodies are removed from 
temporary graves, care is taken to remove the spirit also. In 
one case this was overlooked, so the ghost was fetched a week 
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later in a pitcher. A fire was kindled outside the tomb, meat 
and rice were cooked for the invisible occupants, who were 
addressed in these words: “Receive this freshman, and look 
well after him; don’t let him wander back to us. He has done 
with earth and its concerns.” Sad to say, at some funerals 
(when rum is always freely distributed) almost every one gives 
way to shameful debauchery, similar to the orgies of antiquity. 
Marital relations are suspended by common consent, free love 
obtains, and free fights often follow. Even the surviving 
widow believes that, unless she follows the example of the 
others, she will not get another husband. Anything more 
depraved and shocking could not be conceived. 

The ombzasy direct people how to get on in life, and though 
they themselves live on the fat of the land and well feather 
their nests, they do not succeed in keeping their ill-gotten gains. 
When aged, they find the nemesis of their heartless villany. 
All the glamour gone and their empire dissolved, they are no 
longer feared as they could never be loved. The high flyers 
are brought down at last, and many rejoice in their fall. They 
are the bane of the Betsileo, parasites that batten on the simple. 

Formerly when people began to go to church, they were dis- 
couraged on the ground that book learning and native science 
were incompatible. The one was alien and embarrassing, the 
other was indigenous and suited to their nature; and they must 
choose between them. In a troublesome case of sickness the 
ombiasy would address his szkidy somewhat in the following 
manner: “You that were in the silent forest, where the speckled 
guinea-fowl and the dun coloured partridge lodged inthe branch- 
es of the trees and sought their food, will you not discover the 
ghost that is troubling this person?” Orthus: “You comprehend 
what my limited faculties cannot know, and perceive what I 
cannot find out; you have the eyes of fowls that peer and 
discover things ; I am born of those who question, you are the 
celestials to be enquired of. Don’t be like a coat with two 
sleeves, ambiguous, but be definite in your reply.” The body 
is then bathed in holy water, and all parts felt are pinched 
by this quack doctor until he is on the right track. Then when 
he has secured the evil spirit, the spot is cut until the blood 
comes and liberatesit. Or should it be at large in the room, the 
ombtasy rummages every corner, spear in hand, until the ghost 
is run down and despatched. One person in acritical condition 
was carried to seven wise men in succession, none of whom would 
take up the case, because they discerned heavenly portents of a 
gloomy nature, e.g. a grave being dug and ashroud woven. Their 
prognosis was wrong, however, for the illness passed off, and the 
patient recovered, to the considerable detriment of their prestige. 
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Another had an unaccountable ailment which the omérasy put 
down to some offence against the gods. His soul was thought 
to be suspended upside down over penal fires, which caused the 
corresponding discomfort in his body. The sufferer was directed 
to sacrifice a fowl to propitiate the gods, and the matter was 
composed. A reasonable deliverance surely from the pains of 
purgatory ; only one is not told how the illness ended. 

Many fearful barbarities were committed in ‘the good old 
times’ in connection with the death of Betsileo nobles. The 
whole clan was made to suffer if they could not sorrow. A huge 
stone, carved with geometric figures, was set up as a memorial, 
and beneath it a slave was buried alive as a blood-foundation. 
Another custom was for the dying chief, with his household 
assembled at his bedside, to point to his favourite wife, 
who was thereupon thrown, Jezebel-like, into the ox-pit and 
trampled to death, that she might still be his companion in 
the other world. ‘The bodies were laid in the same grave, but all 
traces of it were wiped out that they might never be disturbed. 
And here is a revolting old-time usage. The bodies of Betsileo 
nobles were kept in the house for weeks before interment. 
Those who carried the corpse and placed it in the vault, and 
whose hands were soaked in putrifaction, were made to drink 
rum from-them and to eat scraps of meat left in the tomb from 
the last funeral. Indignities were put on the living to honour 
the dead. 

Country people are densely ignorant. A girl of about ordin- 
ary intelligence, in fact our children’s nurse, thought that all 
English people were religious and took turn as missionaries in 
Madagascar. Her ideas of number and calling were all at sea. 

The predicted end of the world on Nov. 13 of last year (1899) 
created much consternation, but the play of opposing passions 
was amusing. On the fateful Sunday morning the women 
arrayed themselves in their showy European costumes, as some 
pathetically said, for the last time. A few had gone so far as 
to arrange their shrouds in the tombs. One woman came to me 
for a talisman against the impending doom. Many retired to 
bed and covered their faces even at mid-day. Whole families 
hid themselves from the ‘wrath to come’ in filthy rubbish holes ; 
and at night-time they nervously paced the street awaiting 
the great catastrophe, and were visibly affected when a me- 
teor appeared in the heavens, Which was tearfully regarded 
asthe engine of destruction. Words cannot tell the relief 
they felt when day dawned and nothing had happened. 
But many were insolvent, because they had eaten their live 
stock at the valedictory feast. Pigs and poultry were all gone. 
Generally their observations do not extend beyond the planet 
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on which they dwell, or even their rice-fields; they are not 
given to anything so sentimental as star-gazing. 

Medical Ideas.—Bodily and mental disorders are supposed to 
be the work of gods, ghosts, or witches. They cannot come of 
their own accord, since nothing is uncaused. Insanitation or 
wrong-doing as a possible cause never occurs to them. In some 
cases, water, in which sacred wood has been scraped, is taken 
into the mouth seven times and ejected, when the ombiasy 
declares that the evil has been cast out. After this, seven sips 
of the water are swallowed, and if the patient regains health, 
the assembled relatives shout with one voice : “May he live long 
and have much happiness.” At other times the medicine man 
stands beside the centre pillar of the house, and, with pieces of 
silver in his hands, supplicates the deities to heal the sick one. 
Then he bares his arms, washes them and the silver in a 
bowl of water, which is thereupon eagerly drunk by the patient 
and his friends, who exclaim: “Do not waste a drop of it; it is 
silver water which brings safety from witchcraft and increase.” 

Sometimes the wide-awake ombzasy expresses a wish that 
an ox be brought, and when it is thrown on the ground, he 
sits upon it mumbling incantations and steaming his patient. 
Then the malady is past, and he carries off the ox for his pains. 
Nearly all the Betsileo wear charms, little silver rings bought 
from the omézasy or in the market. Children have them round 
their necks as a protection against fever and ghosts (d/o), and 
women around their ankles for rheumatic pains. No one will 
part with them, as they would certainly be invaded by troubles. 
It is their sheet anchor. Some sicknesses are supposed to 
come because the spirit has deserted the body, in which case 
the patient is enclosed in a mat and steamed to the point of ex- 
haustion. Then he is pushed about and distracted by a mirror 
flashed before his eyes, accompanied by insane yells until he 
drops senseless. Then his spirit returns to him, and he will be 
all right. One would have expected a different issue. 

A woman, whose son is a teacher, suffered from sore eyes. 
She consulted a witch doctor, who solemnly produced a mag- 
net, affirming that if it drew iron, it would be a sign that 
her eyes would heal. She paid the tenpenny fee, but found no 
improvement. When her son learnt what had taken place ard 
explained to her the character of the magnet, she looked very 
silly andannoyed. A favourite remedy for goitre and other neck 
affections is to rub the parts with a dog’s foot. In some ailments 
the patient is made to cough up what the omdzasy avers is the 
cause of illness, often a hair, a bit of rag or bone (which he 
himself introduced), and then the patient will be better. 

A woman, who was childless, had a cord tied round her waist, 
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to the other end of which a sheep was attached. When the 
incantation was said, the cord was removed and sent floating 
down stream bearing away her reproach ( fadtfra). The ombiasy 
took charge of the sheep and comforted the woman with certain 
hopes of motherhood. ‘There is a disorder called 42ma, for which 
the patient is washed in holy water and isolated for three to six 
days, according to the severity of the attack, in a house where 
only those similarly affected are allowed. There is no speaking 
allowed, or looking at people or cattle, and no food except 
rice and water, and common objects are purposely misnamed. 
If any one makes a slip, he is instantly seized, and white 
mud is daubed on his forehead to mark his offence. When a 
mother, who has had a child die, is near confinement, she retires 
to a quiet country place, and does not celebrate the birth in the 
usual way, lest the witch that killed her other baby turn up 
again. hen a child of wealthy Betsileo is sick, two oxen are 
required by the omébzasy, one for the onlookers, and one for 
himself, which he leads away to detach the ghost that is afflicting 
the child. He is conscious of the risk he runs, but undertakes it 
for the good of others ! 

As a testimony to his skill in healing diseases, the ombzasy 
sometimes whirls a vessel of water round his head by a cord 
without spilling it. A laughable farce which I heard of once is 
the following: an ombrasy sat alone in an upper room with a 
joint of beef supplied by his patient, while he had placed pieces 
ot charcoal in the hands of the relatives below, with the order 
that as he said Adzo (eat) they should put the charcoal into their 
mouths, he meantime gobbling up the beef and chuckling at 
their imbecility. 

A delicate child is sometimes ordered to eat from the same 
plate with a dog, and, ifhe grows strong, becomes the foster- 
child of the dog, with his name changed to Mr. Child-of-dog. 
In the same way, persons presumably cured by the ombzasy 
sometimes change their names to Mr. Cured-by-witch-doctor. 

The ombrasy takes a solemn oath to bury the bodies of his 
patients in his forehead as a stigma if he fails to cure them. 
But when things go wrong, as they often do, he admits that 
the gods on that occasion were against him and stronger than 
he, And as the gods do not give back what they have taken, 
although the friends are heart-broken, they must not give way 
to grief, but submit to the dispensation of Providence. 

An interesting ceremony is the investiture of candidates with 
the status of omb:asy, or ‘capping’ witchdoctors. An elderly 
practitioner, who has grown ambitious, fixes the all-important 
day. An ox is brought by his supporters to some mountain, 
where it is killed and eaten. The ombrasy then scales the 
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highest ‘kopje,’ where he fixes a banana tree and solemnly an- 
nounces himself the most prominent of his class, and pours 
abuse on other practitioners for their malpractices {a case of 
‘Satan reproving sin’). These professional vituperations cause 
much heart-burning in the district. The people bring stones 
on their heads to make toy houses for those about to enter the 
unholy orders. These also carry stones and place them in the 
centre. The number and appearance of these last represent to 
the ombzasy the future success and income of the youthful aspi- 
rants (doubtless determined too by the premium they bring). 

Diseases are believed to descend from the body and to go out 
through the big toe, which is sometimes bruised, since it is the 
last stronghold. Some sufferers from asthma describe their 
symptoms as a mouse running up their throat and a cat inside 
their chest mewing after it. 

Care has to be taken in our medical practice to clearly define | 
the dose, as Betsileo spoons are of uncertain size, and some would 
drink medicine like water. One such person, finding benefit 
from European drugs, continued them against the doctor’s orders, 
until they accumulated in his system, and brought on alarming 
symptoms. The remedy threatened to be worse than the dis- 
ease. His idea was to store up the active principle against any 
future return. 

One girl had been seized by a crocodile at dusk and drag- 
ged into deep water ; but having the presence of mind to tickle 
the creature in a sensitive part, she was let go and swam for 
dear life. Her terrible wounds have but imperfectly healed 
through the dental poison having got into her bones. 

There are cases of lunacy, but in the main they are mild and 
harmless. Some deranged persons, however, are tied up and 
watched. A former scholar of ours, whose baby died, lost her 
reason through grief, the neighbours said. Every Saturday she 
was to be found at the district market in foul rags and short hair 
tied up, attracting quite a crowd by her antics and gibberish. 
In lucid moments she was remarkably witty and droll, giving 
reminiscences of school life and looking knowingly towards the 
missionary, to the infinite amusement of the crowd. The 
insanity, however, disappeared, and she is much ashamed of the 
figure she used to cut in the market. Many Betsileo patients 
are thoroughly appreciative and grateful for what is done for 
them, but some are the reverse. One man comes to my mind 
who had a ghastly cut across his face, inflicted by an _affec- 
tionate brother-in-law. I dressed his wound almost daily for 
three weeks (it could not be stitched) until it was healed. But 
one fine morning he and his wife decamped without even 
saying good-bye, and I have not seen him since, 
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Stmplictty and Wit.— It cannot be denied that the Betsileo are 
generally obtuse and slow of comprehension as compared with 
the sharp Hova. But when they do see a joke or a comical 
side, they enjoy it to the full. Many stories are told that 
afford them much delight, samples of which I will relate. A 
simpleton was given this recipe for getting on: “Work hard, 
trade carefully, breed pigs and cattle, and in five years you 
will have something.” The youth, however, still failed to pos- 
sess anything and blamed the omézasy for deceiving him. Ano- 
ther booby was hoeing in the fields. He had laid aside his 
lamba, and as he moved away, did not recognise it, but took it 
for a wild beast or a bogey. Too frightened to go near, he set 
fire to the dry grass, flapping his arms like windmills and hal- 
looing to the fire, which soon consumed everything. Then he 
discovered that it was nothing but his best garment, now burnt 

“to a cinder, 

The ¢indraka (tenrec), an animal resembling a hedgehog, 
makes, it is said, a hissing noise like the Betsileo word for 
clothes. A certain man, interpreting this as a request for his 
garment, presented it forthwith, and saw nothing unreasonable 
in the transaction. 

A field of yams (saonjo) was whistling in the wind, which noise 
the crazy owner understood as calling -him names and poking 
fun at him. He fetched his axe and cut them to pieces. 

Another individual, in building an ox-pit, found some of the 
stones to be useless. Instead of throwing them aside, he labo- 
riously carried them back to the quarry. 

It was early noticed that eggs, unlike other things, became 
hard instead of soft by boiling, so they were feared as uncanny 
and thrown away. Anomalies of this kind are a bug-bear. 

To rid his house of bugs one individual set fire to it and re- 
duced it toashes. This was evidently on Sidney Smith’s princi- 
ple that, for a thorough repair, some houses ought to be pulled 
down. 

A Betsileo, who was taken to fight against an outside tribe, 
had left his wife near her confinement. Anxious to know about 
her and the child, he consulted a sorcerer, who, taking in at a 
glance the mental calibre of his client, proposed the following 
conundrums with an impudent ‘does your mother know you 
’re out’ sort of look : “Your mother was a woman, your wife also 
is a woman, and your father is aman. ‘The water in your rice- 
field fell from the sky. When you go home from the rice-field, 
you ascend, and if your child is not a boy, then it will probably 
be a girl.” These sayings of the majestic old wind-bag struck 
the man as a revelation. He exclaimed aside: “What a subtle 
penetrating intellect, almost divine !” 
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At Ivdhipésa, a place now notorious for the intelligence of its 
inhabitants, there are some tall cliffs, which are often enveloped 
in fog. In times past there was among many of the people a 
suicidal propensity to plunge into the cloudy flood, with the re- 
sult that many were knocked to pieces in the valley below. At 
one time the mania was so strong that the village was nearly 
depapulated. 

The Betsileo are inordinately fond of greasing their hair. A 
bevy of girls were in the forest one morning. Seeing spider- 
webs frosted over and resembling lard, they rushed into them 
and got their heads and faces entangled in the frozen mesh. 
Blinded and dazed, they floundered about until some of them 
removed the veil from the rest. 

A silly mother had taken her baby into the fields while she 
dug sweet potatoes. Having a heavy load, she left the child, 
and omitted fetching it until the next morning. When she 
turned up on the scene and saw the baby-girl lying still and 
showing her teeth, she idiotically exclaimed : ‘‘Look at the 
little wench merry and laughing after her night in the cold.” 
Of course the child was stone dead. 

The following is the account of how a certain village came 
by itsname. A Betsileo chief, it is said, coveted its situation, 
commanding, as it did, a panoramic view, He went to its chief 
and bought it, houses and all, as it stood. Having the original 
idea of removing the hill to his own countryside, he fetched his 
people by the hundreds, women with rice and men with spades, 
and, at a given signal, all in a circle round the hill put their 
heads down and strained to lift it. They were not Titans, thou- 
gh sometimes in the shimmering light the hill did seem to yield. 
When it was given up as a bad job, the sage returned to the 
other chief to get his money back, as he regretted the purchase. 
This was refused, but the following arrangement was made as 
an easy way out of the difficulty. The son and daughter of 
the respective chiefs were married, and their children inherited 
the village, thenceforth named Ivohibdla (the money village). 

When Hova Christians were first seen at the Lord’s Sup- 
per, much speculation went on in Betsileo heads. It was 
believed that they had partaken of a European charm and 
swooned, for their heads were bent and still. And children 
who learnt in mission schools were, it was believed, being 
brought under foreign influence, and would get mesmerized 
and eventually be carried over the sea. 

One Betsileo chief is said to have had a craze for cracking 
marrow bones on the bald heads of his subjects, by which me- 
ans he got rid of many objectionable persons. He was fond of 
marrow, really disliked smooth heads, and had absolute power. 
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Another man of very morose temper was annoyed by children 
playing near his house; the attraction was a huge creeper 
that hung over a gully. One night the evil old man cut the 
stem almost through, so that the next time it was swung 
on it gave way and precipitated the children below, causing 
injury to several. The parents had their suspicions of the 
old Bluebeard and took summary revenge. His weakness 
for bananas and tendency to choking being known, all the 
water in the place was cut off, and one parent considerately 
gave him some bananas, which he ate greedily. Sure enough 
he began to choke and cried for water. But the neighbours 
quietly kept in-doors till all was over. 

, A certain artful fellow, Ikétofétsy by name, one morning sat 
leaning against a high memorial stone on the roadside as if to 
hold it up. He had spied a simpleton coming along driving 
cattle. Ikotofetsy begged him to take his place a moment 
while he had a drink of water. The rustic complied, but had 
the vexation of seeing his cattle driven off. He was afraid 
to move, since the other shouted that if he did the stone 
would fall and kill him. 

Two local wags, one with a bald head, once met, one 
coming from the north, the other from the south. The one 
asked what was going on in the north, and was answered 
that bald heads were being commandeered for paving stones. 
Then the bald one was coolly asked what news there was 
from the south; he caustically replied that forked timber was 
in request to support the heavens from falling on the heads 
ot liars. Neither said more, but passed on in deep thought. 
“When Greek meets Greek,’ etc. 

Several debtors were once hidden in a cave to escape pro- 
ceedings against them. One was caught outside, but instead 
of quietly going to prison and allowing his companions to 
escape, he called to them by name saying: ‘Come out, we 
are all taken.” He did not know of any honour among thieves. 

A missionary’s wife one day compassionately gave a lamba 
to a beggar woman who was only indecently covered by a 
mat. But within a few days she had quite a run of poor 
women arrayed in these same objectionable mats. She, how- 
ever, stopped supplies, 

Some men were digging potatoes in a field, when one, stri- 
king a hedgehog, of whose flesh they are very fond, cried out: 
“Oh horrors!” “No,” rejoined another, “Not horrors, but 
victuals. We had the potatoes, now we have the meat.” 

The pestle for pounding rice being short, a couple of idiots 
spent the greater part of a cold night pulling with all their 
might to stretch it. Others, it is said, have been seen attempt- 
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ing to lever up immense rocks with sticks. They evidently had 
little notion of physics, imagining that all matter was as soft 
as their heads. 

Such are specimens of Betsileo stories which are the staple of 
their after-supper conversation. The older people cannot read, 
so have to fall back on the past and their own experience. And 
since they are stationary, seeing nothing of the world heyond 
their weekly market, it is no wonder that their ideas are meagre. 
They remind us of the politician who was in the habit of going to 
Punch for his jokes, and to imagination for his facts. But the Be- 
tsileo have no such resources. They are not quite so badly off, 
however, as the old stone-breaker on the road who, when offered 
a penny for his thoughts, confessed they were ‘maistly nowt.’ 
We find parallels of invincible ignorance in our own country, 
such, for instance, as the missionary’s old friend who was disap- 
pointed to find him still white after living so many years with 
black folk; and the woman who went to a chemist “for one 
of them instruments as ‘reggylates’ the heat of a room, and 
please set it at 65 degrees, for that was what the doctor said.” 
And particularly during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, in the full blaze of English civilization and Christian 
life, within a stone’s throw of the Royal College of Science, 
is it not a surprising spectacle to find fashionable London 
people consulting a palmist lady ‘doctor’ on questions of love 
and fortune. ‘One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
But of course the difference lies in the rarity of the one and the 
frequency of the other. When, however, the Betsileo are in- 
troduced to better conditions, they are not slow to improve. And 
the Gospel which has changed so many barbarous nations is 
working beneficently on them. 

Joun H. Hatte. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE SAKALAVA. 


Cuapter I. 


HE ancient world leaves us but distant and very faint echoes of its 
maritime achievements, which, judged by their results, must have 
been considerable: first, the dissemination of the human race through- 
out the world, and, later, the establishment of communications and of 
commerce, uniting peoples and countries. Primitive man was posses- 
sed of an audacity and intrepidity incomprehensible to us. His rashness 
is explained by his ignorance, which, like a veil, hid from him the folly 
of his imprudent ventures on the deep. 

It is about 30 centuries since the fleets of King Solomon, manned 
by those famous navigators the Phoenician sailors of Tyre, sailed to the 
land of Ophir in search of gold, ivory, precious woods, etc. This 
fact, important to us as forming the first authentic date in the subject 
of this article, is clearly established in the First Book of Kings, Chap- 
ters 9 and 10, in the following passages: “And King Solomon made 
a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside Eloth, on the shore of 
the Red Sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram sent in the navy his 
servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with the servants 
of Solomon. And they came to Ophir, and fetched from thence gold, 
four hundred and twenty talents, and brought it to king Solomon” 
(Chap. ix. 26-28). ‘'For the king had at seaa navy of Tarshish...... 
bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks” (Chap. x. 22). 

These extraordinary relations of a non-maritime people such as the 
Hebrews appear to have extended over a considerable period, as is 
evident from Chapter 22 of the same First Book of Kings: “Jeho- 
shaphat made ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold: but they went 
not ; for the ships were broken at Ezion-geber” (v. 48). 

Where was this land of Ophir, so rich in gold-dust? Its identity 
has given rise to sharp controversies, but the general opinion of to-day 
places it in the latitude of Sofala and Mozambique, immediately oppo- 
site to the west coast of Madagascar. 

This first voyage of Solomon’s fleet, having a definite object in view, 
and bound for a known, though far distant, destination, ought logic- 
ally to be later by several centuries than its discovery by the Arabs, the 
masters of the Indian Ocean at this far distant period, forthey alone were 
thoroughly acquainted with the periodical monsoons. The geograph- 
ical position also of their country, so advantageously situated between 
India, the east coast of Africa, and the rich and powerful empires border- 
ing the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, contributed to make them the 
natural commercial agents of the ancient world. And this commer- 
cial and maritime monopoly must have been theirs during even ear- 
lier times, as the neighbouring peoples of India, Persia, and Egypt did 
not show any inclination to engage in seafaring enterprises. 

It is but natural to suppose that, in the course of these repeated voy- 
ages to Ophir, some of the vessels, either intentionally, or by stress of cir- 
cumstances, must have found their way to the west coast of Madagascar, 
and thus have given rise to a commingling of the Arab, Jewish, and 
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Phoenician races with the aborigines of the great African island. 
There is thus historically established between the inhabitants of Mad- 
agascar and the rest of the world, at least twelve centuries before the 
birth of Christ, a connection which has continued, with more of less 
persistence, to the present day. 

The first eclipse, although but partial, of the preponderating Arab 
influence in the Indian Ocean dates from the zenith of the Roman 
power and the conquest of Egypt and Arabia. A few years prior to 
our own time in fact the Romans had become sufficiently acquainted 
with navigation, and had gained sufficient knowledge of the monsoons 
to enable them to supplant their predecessors in voyages by sea to 
India and to the east coast of Africa. 

What had the Arabs, during the earlier period of their power, done to 
spread the knowledge of the science of geography, then in its infancy ? 
Scarcely anything. They were more anxious to exploit for their personal 
profit the resources of the coast districts of Sofala, Mozambique, and un- 
doubtedly of Madagascar, than to publish or otherwise make known their 
discoveries. But the Roman Empire, apparently so firmly established, 
was on the point of being submerged by an influx of barbarians and 
driven once more toward the east by an irresistible force. Thus again 
the Arabs became possessed of their maritime supremacy.. Inspired and 
upheld by the enthusiasm of Islamism, a force hitherto unknown, they 
speedily recovered their former dominant position in the Mozambique 
Channel, and inaugurated in these latitudes an era of beneficial pro- 
gress. Former trading stations of small importance rapidly expanded into 
great states and large towns possessing an advanced civilization. These 
Arabs intermixed to an increased extent with the natives, made them 
acquainted with their language and their religious beliefs, and gradually 
incorporated them into the family ofthe Prophet. Sofala, Mozambique, 
Quilimane, Zanzibar, Mombassa, Melinda, to mention only the most 
important of those towns in the full enjoyment of prosperity on the 
appearance of the Portuguese, are so many splendid witnesses attesting 
the wonderful creative ability of the children of Yemen and Oman.* 

At the commencement of the 16th century the Portuguese, urged on 
by their ambition, their national pride, and by their faith, doubled the 
famous Cape of Storms, and swept like a hurricane up the Mozambique 





* “One feature entirely wanting in all the Arab cstablishments on the east coast of Af- 
rica was that of an organized military force. But it should not be forgotten that they did 
ot owe their origin to military conquest. Founded originally by merchants, or thosc. who 
had been banished from their own country, they became gradually developed by the slow 
but sure influence of commerce, invariably without violence, and with the consent and fre- 
quently the assistanco of the natives themselves, Nor had thoy anything to fear other than 
Guarrels amongst themselves. and the occasional attacks, at long intervals, of certain sav- 
age tribes from the interior. Against such enemies the shelter of thick walis, the common 
filnt-lock, the bow and arrow and the spear constituted sufficicnt means of defence. Thanks, 
however, to the pacific methods of these colonists, devoid alike of name or desire for glory, 
their union with the various races was, in the neighbourhood of the coasts, facilitated by the 
favourable results of their religious teaching. Thus the natives of Africa, whose character- 
istics have a much closer affinity to the Arab than to the European, were accustomed to 
witness these emigrant children of Yemen and Oman travelling through their dominions and 
ever advancing farther and farther into the interior. In short, all these circumstances 
combined to firmly establish favourable relations between colonists ‘and natives, and induced 
Gn extensive system of exchange which, through a thousand channels, brought, in great 
numbers, slaves, gold, ivory, and other produce from the interior to the coast, thereby enrich- 
ing the owners of the numerous vessels trading with the above-mentioned ports.” (Gui//asn) 
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Channel, spreading terror everywhere. It was the ruthless struggle 
between the Cross and the Crescent, and never has a maritime race 
given more tangible proofs of its magnificent courage. The Portuguese 
of that heroic age were at least as great as, or even greater than, the 
most renowned of those Anglo-Saxons of whom they continually remind 
us. The Lusitania of that day was prolific in fine men. But, like a 
plant which shoots up too quickly, the Portuguese power was blighted 
in less than a century, and the country north of the present territory 
of Mozambique (Cape Delgado), came under the authority and moral 
patronage of the Sultan of Muscat. 

It spite of the number of changes and upheavals that have taken 
place, as well on the east coast of Africa as on the west coast of Mada- 
gascar and amongst the Comoro Islands, this moral patronage of the 
Sultan of Muscat continues to exist to-day, and the bonds of the faith 
still unite these peoples of different language and origin, more or less 
impregnated, it is true, with Arab blood, and to whom the coast regions, 
to which this chapter refers, constitute at least a second country. Such 
are broadly the events that have taken place in the neighbourhood of 
the west coast of Madagascar up to the present day. 

Is not some such a review as this necessary in order to obtain a 
reasonable, even if not an exact, idea as to the origin of the population 
in general of the great African island, and especially to render intel- 
ligible the traditions of the Sakalava, a small link in the chain of which 
we have, more or less satisfactorily, reconstructed some fragments ? 


CuapTer II. 


If the frequent migrations of the various Malagasy tribes are consid- 
ered, the region comprising Ménabé, whose inhabitants have so recently 
accepted our rule, has been for the past three centuries a kind of Land 
of Promise for the Sakalava. It is indeed in Menabe that they have 
more effectually preserved their primitive appearance, in consequence 
of a lesser development of their commercial relations with foreigners 
or even with the Arabs, their natural allies on the shores of the Mozam- 
bique Channel. 

But how difficult the task to trace back the actual origin of these 
Sakalava, and to ascertain under what circumstances they left their 
former country! Like giant trees, rising far above the lower growths 
which conceal their base, the summits alone of which attract the eye, 
so appear the Sakalava people. And, like these trees also, they have, 
during long years, vegetated in obscurity, after the manner common to 
races without a history, until suddenly aroused, they emerge from their 
torpor, and their history commences. It is from this point that we 
begin to consider the Sakalava, whose previous records are hidden in 
obscurity. Although there is an entire absence of dates from their 
traditions, there can be no doubt that the aggregate elements of which 
this people is composed are of very ancient origin, proceeding from the 
remnant of some former tribe driven out by anarch} , or diminished by 
decay, but not destroyed. 

We will now consider the traditional founder of the Sakalava tribe, as 
the man who possessed the skill to group and organize for his own benefit 
a people of undoubtedly ancient origin, but living in a state of anarchy, 
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and who also gave to them the initiative necessary to concentrate their 
scattered energies and place them under his sole will and direction. 

It was this internal organization which made the Sakalava a conquer- 
ing people, whose expansion from the south to the north proceeded 
by leaps and bounds. They ultimately occupied the entire western 
portion of Madagascar, exercising a suzerainty over all the other in- 
habitants of the island, including the Hova. 

Tradition places the cradle of the Sakalava tribe to the south of the 
River Onilahy, in the region now occupied by the Mahafaly. It was 
owing to the influence, about the end of the 16th century, of a race 
superior to the aborigines, probably the Arabs, that this tribe left its 
original home. One of its members, known by the name of Andriama- 
ndazoala, was proclaimed Chief, and is commonly considered to be the 
ancestor of the Vdlaména Dynasty (Family of Gold), which was divi- 
ded into two branches by the sons of Andriandahifdtsy, and from which 
to-day, under our authority, still spring the chiefs of the Sakalava and 
of the former kingdom of Ibdina. This Volamena family has been, 
during many years, the bright star of the Sakalava, to whom it has 
always remained faithful. Gradually, however, its glory diminished, and 
the people whom it guided have fallen into decay, 

Andriamandazonala had several children, amongst them Andriaman- 
drésy and Andriamisara, who founded a village on the banks of a river, 
now known as the Mangodky, to which he gave the name of Sakalava, a 
name which was shortly afterwards applied to the entire tribe. Andria- 
misara left a son, the celebrated Andriandahifotsy, who was destined 
to exercise on the Sakalava an influence similar to that of Andria- 
nampdinimérina over the Hova, accompanied by equally beneficent 
results. He defeated the tribes north of the River Mangoky, and his sons 
continued the conquest of the country as far as the River Tsiribihina. 
The district between the latter river and the Mangoky was called Me- 
nabe, in commemoration, according to tradition, of a ruse by which the 
Sakalava gained one of their earliest victories. Having arrived before 
the position of the enemy, they proceeded, during the night, to dig a 
deep pit, in which they placed a huge red bull; they then filled in the 
excavation and removed all traces of their operations. On the following 
morning the enemy, terrified by the subterranean bellowings of the 
buried animal, precipitately fled, and the name of Menabe (great red) 
was given to the district in commemoration of this easily gained victory. 

Andriandahifotsy passed the remainder of his life in fighting firmly to 
establish his supremacy over the new provinces conquered by the 
Sakalava. He died about 1680, and was given the posthumous name 
of Andriandahinarivo. 

His son, known to us by his posthumous name of Andriamanétiarivo, 
succeeded him. He was a prince of great ambition, fired with a desire 
for the advancement of his tribe. Fearing that the presence of his 
brother might become the cause of trouble to his States, he sent him 
away, giving him the means of establishing for himself a kingdom 
further north. Thus was founded the kingdom of Iboina, which ad- 
ded so greatly to the Sakalava power, and of which we shall speak in 
the following chapter. Andriamanetiarivo completed the work of his 
father, and had constant relations, through the port of Mérondava, 
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with foreigners, who supplied him with guns and powder in exchange 
for the products of the country and slaves. The enormous advantage 
of fire-arms began to be appreciated on these distant shores, and 
Andriamanetiarivo, desiring to monopolize the superiority accruing 
therefrom, endeavoured to prevent any trade in guns and cannons 
with the interior of the island. This, toa certain extent, he was able 
to accomplish, owing to the great length of coast under his control. 
Thus the Hova, compelled to have commercial relations with the west 
coast, on which they depended for a considerable portion of their 
supplies, were obliged, at the beginning of the 17th century, to pay 
tribute of vassalage to the Sakalava, at that time the most formidable 
power in Madagascar. Andriamanetiarivo died at a Great age in 1718(?), 
after having firmly established the predominance of his people. 

As we have already remarked, this extraordinary expansion of the 
Sakalava was greatly owing to the elevation of a superior race to the 
rank of chiefs, who strongly consolidated their authority, and utilized 
those whom they conquered as instryments in the furtherance of their 
great ambition. Observe in passing that these warlike hordes never 
massacred the inhabitants of the conquered regions, but, on the 
contrary, in proportion as the fitness of the latter became apparent, 
sought to incorporate them into their own social system, thereby increas- 
ing their numbers and consolidating their power. This assimilation of the 
vanquished peoples has, in several regions, been so complete as to leave 
a perceptible impression even on the victorious race. It is true that 
the best systems of political and colonial organization are not distinctive 
of any special period; they have been adopted by the least civilized 
tribes long before they were systematically formulated. 


Cuarter III. 


The foundation of the kingdom of Menabe, at the date of which we 
are now writing, represented a sufliciently remarkable expansion of the 
Sakalava, and is in such marked contrast to the inertia of the other 
tribes of the island, as to constitute one of those extraordinary events 
which, in all times and in all countries, appeal to the imagination. 
The Sakalava had without doubt become the most warlike and most 
advanced people in Madagascar at a time when the Hova, unconsious 
of their future destiny, continued in their obscurity. 

But the energy and vitality which they had shewn under the govern- 
ment of able chicfs, jealous of their authority, was not extinguished by 
the death of Andriandahifotsy, and once again the same causes were 
about to produce similar results. It is to the constant endeavour of 
Andriamanetiarivo to maintain intact the inheritance received from his 
father, and to remove any grounds of disturbance or competition in his 
States, that the motive of a further migration of the Sakalava towards 
the north must be attributed, a migration which was about to double 
their power and bring them into closer contact with the Arab colonists 
on the north-west coast. 

We have already remarked that Andriamanetiarivo, fearing that the 
presence of his younger brother, known by the posthumous name of 
Andriamandisoarivo, might cause dissension amongst the people of 
Menabe, begged him to go away, and furnished him with several 
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Sakalava contingents with the object of enabling him to found a king- 
dom elsewhere. Andriamandisoarivo therefore departed in a northerly 
direction, little dreaming of the great future that lay before him. He 
first encountered the Vazimba, whom he subjugated, and numbers of 
whom joined his following. He then invaded that part of the country 
known as Ambongo and, crossing the River Baly, advanced into the 
territory of the Sangandoatsis(?), which extends as far as the river Bétsi- 
bdka, after which, pressing still further north, he overcame the Manan- 
gadabos(?), between this river and the, Mahajamba, and finally, crossing 
the latter, continued his march into the country of the Ambohilava, who 
also submitted to his authority. . 

The chief of this tribe fled to the Antankara, who inhabited the north- 
ern portion of the island between the river Loza on the west and the 
Mananara on the east. These people, dismayed at the success of the for- 
midable Sakalava King, offered to pay tribute, and acknowledged them- 
selves his vassals. 

Thus, all the tribes in the north and north-west of the island, having 
become subject to Andriamandisoarivo, whose victorious march nothing 
had been able to arrest, the Sakalava kingdom of the north was 
founded. Their leader then returned southwards, recrossed the Betsi- 
boka, and established his residence in the centre of his States on the 
River Mahavavy, a short distance south of the small Bay of Iboina, at 
a spot to which he gave the name of Tonga. The Bay of Iboina is 
the first inlet on the west coast beyond the estuary of the Betsiboka. 

At the time of the Sakalava invasion this bay was bordered by several 
Arab villages. These foreigners were on good terms with the natives, but, 
learning that Andriamandisoarivo had occupied Langany, the head-quar- 
ters of their establishments, situated on the river to the north of the Bay 
of Mahajamba, they withdrew from their villages in Iboina and sought 
refuge on a neighbouring island in the bay, where they believed them- 
selves to be safe from the attacks of their new adversaries. Eventually, 
however, the island was taken by surprise, and, in order to commemorate 
this achievement, by means of which the Sakalava King obtained the 
submission of a skilful and commercial population, he gave to his king- 
dom the name of Iboina. Thereafter he consolidated his power by, an 
alliance with his brother Andriamanetiarivo, King of Menabe. The boun- 
dary line between the two kingdoms was the River Andranobé, which 
flows into the Mozambique Channel about 17° S. Lat. 

The two sons of Andriandahifotsy had proved themselves worthy suc- 
cessors of their father, and, thanks to them, both branches of the Vola- 
mena Dynasty (the second especially) added a bright jewel to its crown, 

But, even after such signal success, Andriamandisoarivo did not remain 
inactive. He was soon engaged in quelling the numerous revolts that 
broke out in the extensive districts he had so rapidly acquired. He had 
also to contend against the secret hostility of the Antalaotra, whose 
chief he assassinated, replacing him by his daughter. He died about 
1710 at his capital of Tonga(?), after a brilliant reign of 31 years. The 
Antankara, the Sihanaka, and the Hova were tributaries to the King of 
Iboina. 

Andrianamboniarivo succeeded his father as leader of the Sakalava 
of the north. He removed his capital to the vicinity of the Bay of 
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Bembatoka, and was himself succeeded, about 1722 (?), by Andria- 

mahatindiarlvo, who established himself at the town of Marovoay. 

Of a restless and suspicious disposition, this prince sent to a distance 
the children of his father by foreign wives, of whom three retired into 
the Ambongo district under his suzerainty. Following the example 
of Andriamanetiarivo, King of Menabe, who, in the spirit of defiance, 
had urged the Sakalava northwards, he furnished his younger brother 
with troops and sent him to govern the Antankara, who had been 
vassals of the Sakalava since the time of Andriamandisoarivo. This 
expedition was completely successful, but, as the results proved, 
it gave birth to dissensions amongst the members of the Volamena 
family, hitherto the object of such well-deserved veneration. Andria- 
mahatindiarivo died without issue about 1780, and his third brother 
was proclained king, to the exclusion of Andrianehévanarivo, who was 
governing the Antankara. It required a struggle extending over seven 
years before the latter succeeded in making himself recognized as 
king of the Northern Sakalava. Andrianehevanarivo replaced the 
former chief of the Antankara at the head of that tribe, and united 
to the kingdom of Iboina the country between the Rivers Loza and 
Sambirano. He died at Marovoay without issue. 

The vigorous succession of the northern section of the Volamena 
Dynasty appeared to become extinct. At the death of each monarch 
it became necessary to choose a successor from the members of the 
royal family, a course which gave rise to keen competition leading to 
constant internal dissensions. After several reigns, during which no 
event of importance occurred, the last male descendant of the northern 
Volamena family, Andriamandahatsy, passed away in 1780 (?). Thereafter 
the throne was occupied by women : first by Andriamaninarivo, daughter 
of Andriamahatindiarivo, then by her sister, and afterwards by Rava- 
hiny, whose long reign marks the last stage in the glorious history of 
the Sakalava of Iboina. This distinguished woman protected and 
encouraged maritime commerce. She accorded greater facilities to the 
Antalaotra, who were the commercial agents, and Mojanga, as well as 
the villagés on the River Betsiboka, greatly increased in prosperity. 
She also assisted Andrianampoinimerina to subdue the inhabitants of 
Vohizdngo and Imamo at the time when this chief was endeavouring 
to bring under his authority the entire central plateau. She died about 
1810, and from that date the Hova broke for ever the bonds of 

. vassalage in which they had hitherto been held by the Sakalava. 

But to return to Menabe, which we left under the reign of Andria- 
manetiarivo. This great chief passed away at an advanced age, after 
having secured the prosperity of his people. His fourth successor, 
Mfakala, was contemporary with Ravahiny, Queen of Iboina. As in 
the latter country, the succession to the throne led to constant internal 
dissensions, for this prince was obliged to go to war with both his 
cousin and brother in order to obtain the supreme power. He died in 
1812, a short time after Ravahiny. 

Mikala of Menabe and Ravahiny of Iboina were the last really 
independent Sakalava monarchs. Their successors, without actually 
recognizing the authority of the Hova, were partially subject thercto, 
and, from being suzerains, fell almost to the position of vassals. 
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It is at this point that a race, which had hitherto occupied a subor- 
dinate position, advanced by rapid strides towards the domination of the 
entire island. As in the case of the Sakalava, it is impossiole to trace 
their natural origin, but we know the, secret of their increasing power, 
which was due to a strong internal organization, to the union under 
one State of the tribes inhabiting the central plateau, and to the 
concentration of supreme control under the same authority. At one 
time, under Andriamasinavalona, Imerina had formed a united king- 
dom, but the territorial division which followed the death of that prince 
again plunged the country into a state of anarchy and impotence, until 
the appearance of a man who re-established unity, which he cemented 
by engaging the newly conquered tribes in enterprises beyond the 
limits of the kingdom, enterprises rendered possible in consequence 
of a condition of internal security. Thus the Sihanaka, the Bétsiléo, 
and the Bézdnozano commenced, even in spite of themselves, the real- 
ization of the dream of Malagasy monarchy cherished by Andrianam- 
poinimerina. 

What then was the extent of the civilization of these pale inhabitants 
of the higher plateau, who were about to enter on the scene and to fill 
the principal réle in Madagascar? They were without doubt as barbar- 
ous as the Sakalava, but more industrious, and, if they were not actually 
superior to the latter, they evinced qualities which, in a certain measure, 
justified their laying hands on the entire island, of which it was their 
ambition to become the royal race. One cannot but recognize the 
reciprocal relation which everywhere exists between the art of building 
and the advance of civilization. But in examining the house of Andria- 
nampoinimerina, which is to be found in the rova (the enclosure contain- 
ing the royal dwellings) in Antananarivo, one is struck with its total lack of 
comfort, notwithstanding the fact that it was a royal residence. It 
consists of a simple rectangle of beaten earth, encircled by very high 
planks supporting an exceedingly steep roof of rushes, the two upper 
extremities of the wood-work being continued above the roof in a 
manner resembling gigantic horns. Above the hearth a horizontal 
wooden erection served as a bed. The whole is undoubtedly of a 
simplicity closely akin to nature. But the man who occupied this 
miserable dwelling was possessed of great ambition, and also capacity, 
and a determination adequate to carry out his daring schemes. He was 
more a leader of men in the ancient sense than a king. It is only just 
also to admit that the Europeans greatly assisted Raddma, his son, who- 
ultimately became his worthy successor. 

We will now consider the long series of conflicts between the Hova 
and the Sakalava of Menabe and of Iboina, which has recently termin- 
ated. 


Cuarter IV. 


The Sakalava power formed the chief obstacle to the realization of 
the great political programme that Andrianampoinimerina transmitted 
to his son, and which may be summed up thus: “the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Imerina must have no other limit than the sea.” Without 
estimating the difficulties which he was about to encounter, difficulties 
due especially to the limited resources of the population of the central 
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plateau, and, as we have mentioned, to the imperfect means of attack, 
almost identical at the commencement of his reign with those of the 
people against whom he was contending, Radama threw himself into 
his task with remarkable pertinacity, attacking alternately, and often 
simultaneously, the Sakalava of Menabe, and those of Iboina, neither of 
whom ever succeeded in combining against their common enemy. 

Miakala, King of Menabe, died at the moment when a Hova expedition 
had entered his kingdom to settle a difference that had suddenly arisen 
between this monarch and one of his wives, Rabddo, niece of Andria- 
nampoinimerina. The dispute being thus ended, the Hova army return- 
ed to Antananarivo. 

Ramitréha, son of Rabddo, succeeded to the already tottering throne 
of Menabe. He had to overcome two of his brothers, who sought to usurp 
the power. Unfortunately for him, one of these defeated brothers fled 
to Imerina, and used every endeavour to stir up Radama against his 
successful rival. Radama the more readily espoused the cause of the 
fugitive in that his own pride was wounded on account of the fact that 
he still remained a vassal of Ramitraha in respect of certain provinces 
in the west of his kingdom. Following the native custom, he first had 
recourse to diplomacy. Endless discussions took place between the 
two princes, each secking to lead the other into an acknowledgement of 
vassalage, utilizing the inexhaustible fund of Malagasy rhetoric, so rich 
in figures of speech and metaphors. After this harmless exhibition of 
pretensions, as readily formulated as adroitly refuted, Radama, confident 
in his power, resolved to reduce his rival to submission. 

In 1820 an army of considerable strength marched towards Menabe. 
After an indecisive engagement, the force returned to Imerina without 
accomplishing any tangible result. All his work had to be recom- 
menced, but Radama possessed an indefatigable perseverance, and 
throughout his entire reign was full of determination to completely 
subdue the Sakalava provinces. And if one considers the mortification 
this enterprise must have caused him, the enormous sacrifices involved, 
and the almost barren results, one is almost inclined to characterize as 
foolhardy his fixed resolve to conquer these regions. 

After his first check, Radama set about the preparation of an imposing 
expedition, which he decided to conduct in person. At this time Bri-~ 
tish influence made itself felt at Antananarivo, and his army, if one 
might so call the Hova bands of which it was composed, began to ac- 
quire vague ideas, certainly more apparent than real, of the art of war. 
Composed of individuals who considered these expeditions as simply a 

/ Means of self-aggrandisement, almost entirely lacking in discipline or 
cohesion, certainly without any real warlike spirit, the value of this 
army was, as subsequent events proved, insignificant. In addition 
to this, there existed great obstacles to the success of these enter- 
prises in Menabe, obstacles which we ourselves encountered later on. 
First, the unhealthiness of the climate, unsuited to the inhabitants of 
the higher plateau, the entire absence of supplies, rendering it im- 
possible for the invaders to live on the invaded, and lastly the 
inability of the Hova, accustomed to the open plains of Imerina, to 
operate in a marshy country covered with jungle, in which their 
enemies, habituated to such conditions, moved with great rapidity 
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and easily eluded pursuit. On their side the Sakalava quickly de- 
veloped tactics adapted to their meagreness of the resources, to the 
nature of their country, and to the comparative anarchy in which 
they lived. Instead of uniting their forces to oppose the Hova, 
which would have given the latter an opportunity of profiting by their 
superiority and of striking decisive blows, they transformed the strug- 
gle into a species of guerilla warfare, without unity of direction, it 
is true, but by means of which they gradually wore out their 
adversaries in their advance through the country. 

The expedition of 1821 had been entered upon with indescribable 
enthusiasm, and bore the appearance of a regular invasion in the 
ancient sense pf the term. Between 70.000 and 80.000 persons took 
part therein: soldiers, servants, slaves, etc. It is impossible to estimate 
the difficulty of furnishing supplies to such a mass of humanity in these 
scantily peopled western regions, where the native lives simply from 
hand to mouth, where no provisions are to be obtained, and where the 
capture of herds of bullocks is by no means an easy task, 

The Hova entered the district of Menabe by the left bank of the 
River Tsiribihina and defeated the Sakalava in a first engagement. 
Thereafter the latter dispersed and became unassailable, almost invisible. 
The invaders soon tired of this interminable war, in which they ex- 
pended their energies without appreciable results. They were also 
severely tried by sickness, while pillage, scanty though it was, destroyed 
all discipline. The retreat to Imerina was a veritable disaster, owing 
to the privations suffered by the army, which lost half of its numbers 
either in Menabe or on the return journey. In this disastrous event Ra- 
dama experienced the lowest ebb of his fortunes. His reverse taught 
him many useful lessons for the future. His first care was to obtain 
an army worthy of the name, an army composed of real soldiers. He 
worked up to its highest pitch the patriotism and pride of his peo- 
ple, stimulating them to furnish afresh the means of accomplishing his 
designs on the people of Menabe. His appeal was responded to, and a 
corps of 13.000 volunteers was speedily formed, with which he set out 
a second time towards the west, accompanied also by 7000 carriers. 
The expedition marched through the country of the Betsileo, and met 
with a certain amount of success, limited, however, by the tactics of an 
enemy without needs, who could not be subdued by systematic destruc- 
tion of their property, as the Sakalava possess little of value except their 
herds of cattle, and find in their dense forests a sufficient food supply. 
Unfortunately they contented themselves with escaping from their 
invaders, without obtaining due advantage from the mistakes of the 
latter. And we do not speak only of the Sakalava of the north, who 
could easily have rushed upon Imerina at the moment when the Hova 
troops were being decimated in Menabe. The tribes of the west re- 
mained in a state of inactivity, which vividly contrasted with the energy 
and initiative of which they had given such convincing proofs during 
the period of their magnificent expansion. 

This fourth expedition terminated in a weak compromise. Ramitraha 
entered into negotiations with his rival and bestowed upon him his 
daughter Rasalimo in marriage. The Sakalava Chief considered the 
contracting parties to the negotiations of equal rank, and maintained 
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that no humiliating concession had been made, while, on the other 
hand, Radama claimed that his suzerainty over the people of Menabe had 
therein been fully admitted. 

It therefore became necessary for Radama to justify this claim, which 
he proceeded to do by attempting to disarm his pseudo-subjects. Trou- 
ble immediately ensued, for this most unpopular measure resulted in an 
insurrection which he had not the means of repressing. This was the 
signal for the massacre of the Hova garrisons left at several posts 
throughout the country. Radama had failed to sufficiently realize the 
effect of such an unreasonable measure on a warlike race, who reverence 
their arms and consider them almost as sacred objects. On the other 
hand, supposing that it had been in his power to have established 
order throughout the country, that is, to have rendered the means of 
attack and Terence superfluous, he would not, even under such circum- 
stances, have been able to persuade the Sakalava to have immediately 
abandoned the happiness which the possession of their guns gave them. 
Such radical changes are only possible when the circumstances are such 
that they can be imposed without discussion and without considering 
the opinions of the people in question. Such, however, were not the 
circumstances in Radama’s case. 

In 1825 General Rafozéhana was despatched to Menabe to hasten the 
disarmament, which appeared to make no progress. Ramitraha avoided 
all negotiations, greatly to the annoyance of the Hova, who naturally 
wished to persuade him to use his influence with his subjects to obtain 
their desires. The following year the same general again proceeded to 
Menabe. This time he succeeded in getting into communication with 
Ramitraha, who displayed great adroitness in his manceuvres to gain 
time. Eventually, in 1827, Radama sent as his messenger his wife Ra- 
salimo, daughter of Ramitraha, accompanied by the French ex-sergeant 
Robin. The Sakalava King, with consummate cunning, succeeded in 
once more evading his promises, and sent his daughter back without his 
having consented to any important concessions. 

But the bright star of the Hova was about to pale in consequence of 
the loss of the able man who was the embodiment of their success. At 
the termination of a long campaign on the east coast of the island, Ra- 
dama died at Antananarivo in 1828. Immediately thereafter war broke 
out in Menabe, and bands of Sakalava advanced as far as the borders of 
the Vonizongo district. The Hova, however, still continued to occupy 
a few posts at the foot of the eastern slope of the Béngolava mountain. 

The accession of Ranavalona I., one of the wives of Radama, marks a 
pacific period in the relations between the Hova and Sakalava. - Nothing 
worthy of record took place in the latter kingdom until the death of 
Ramitraha in 1834. This was the signal for a further Hova invasion, 
facilitated by the rivalry between the young son of the deceased king 
and his uncle. Three columns advanced into the Menabe district, fol- 
lowing the valley of the Morondava and both banks of the Tsiribihina 
river. The legitimate heir to the throne was given over by his mother 
to the chief of one of these columns, who had established himself at 
Mahabo. This woman hoped thus to ensure for her son the inherit- 
ance of Ramitraha, under the suzerainty of the Hova. But the Sa- 
kalava in a body rallied round the uncle, who became virtually king 
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of Menabe. The Hova once more returned to Imerina, but again 
advanced into the west during the following and succeeding years, 
causing the flight of the new king, but failing to obtain the submis- 
sion of the Sakalava. At this period the Hova had reached the active 
vlimit of their conquests, commenced by Andrianampoinimerina and 
so ably continued by Radama. Hereafter subjects of internal policy 
entirely occupied their energies, to the detriment of their national 
expansion. There remains but little to chronicle in respect of further 
conflicts between the Hova and the Sakalava of Menabe, up to the 
moment of our displacing the former in Madagascar. In fact the 

/ Sakalava remained almost entirely independent, in spite of the chain 
of posts which the Hova immediately established, extending into the 
very heart of the country, viz:— 

1. Andlabé, Bévato, Tsirbandmandidy, Ankavandra (at about half 
the length of the Manambdlo river.) 

2. Mabhatsinjo, Mahasdlo, Manandaza (between the Rivers Tsiribi- 
hina and Manambolo). 

3. Middngy, Malaimbandy, Mahabo (on the River Morondava). 

4. Mandrarivo, Manja (on the lower Mangoky river). 

It may be remarked in passing that the Hova appear to have been 
desirous of protecting Imerina against the incursions of the Sakalava 
by establishing a line of forts on the western slope of the Bongolava 
range. Andranonandriana, Béditra, Ankavandra, Imandra, Manandaza, in 
a direct line from north to south, may at least have been established 
with this object. It was by these “‘/ignes d’éfapes,” or, more correctly, 
commercial routes, that numbers of traders from the central plateau 
travelled each year, exchanging the manufactures of Imerina, cotton 
goods and fancy articles, for gold dust and bullocks. 

Small Hova colonies were thus established round these military . 
posts, the garrisons of which consisted simpiy of traders armed with 
rifles, subsisting, like their fellow-countrymen, by means of agriculture 
and trade. In principle these colonies had, at least in the minds of 
their originators, a higher purpose. They were supposed to initiate 
a more advanced civilization and to guide in the direction of progress 
the wild tribes amongst whom they were placed. But, too feeble in 
themselves and destitute of resources, lacking also in this higher motive, 
which even the principal chiefs of the declining government no longer 
possessed, they gave themselves up solely to trading, without any 
desire beyond that of gain. Thus, in part at least, proved abortive 
the attractive idea of an expansion of the privileged race of the great 
African island in the direction of the regions inhabited by tribes 
more thinly scattered and less industrious than themselves, an idea 
which has, however, been again taken up by General Gallieni. 

This state of things, which the Hova government made no attempt 
to remedy, resulted in the entire stagnation of those positions gained _ 
towards the end of the reign of Radama and the commencement of 
that of Ranavalona I. They no longer cast a shadow over the Saka- 
lava, who regarded them merely as places for obtaining supplies. The 
Sakalava themselves became exceedingly troublesome. Each year, after 
the end of the rainy season, they made raids into Imerina, robbing 
villages and carrying the inhabitants into slavery. They became a 
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with the Arabs of Iboina? The Antalaotra and Sakalava by this time 
« formed a combination sufficient to enable them to unite against their 
common enemy the Hova. Andriantsolo got together a certain following 
on the River Mahajamba, and destroyed the post of Pasandava, which 
-the Hova, during their northern expedition of 1823, had established 
on the shores of this bay. 

But the conquerors wished to make an end of the Sakalava chief. A 
force from Mojanga advanced towards the River Mahajamba. At 
its approach, the Antalaotra embarked on board their dhows, and the 

- Sakalava disappeared. In order to put as great a distance as possible 
between themselves and their persistent enemies, they travelled to the 
‘north of the island, and established themselves at Androntsanga. In 
+ 1825 a Hova expedition from Imerina failed in its attempt to reach 
this place. The following year it was decided to annihilate this 
- kingdom, which was constantly springing up again under Andriantsolo. 
An expedition was to march on Anorontsanga, while, at the same time, 
+a fleet, operating on the north-west coast, was to cut off the retreat of 
the Sakalava and the Antalaotra, who might attempt to escape in their 
dhows. But the fleet arrived too late, and the Arabs were able to 
+ escape by sea with Andriantsolo. The Hova returned home, after 
having, in accordance with their usual custom, destroyed everything 
they could, and taken a large number of prisoners. After the departure 
of the Hova army, the lava_re-assembled, and established them- 
-selves on the shores of the Bay of Port Radama. In the absence of their 
«king, they placed themselves under the authority of his sister, Oantitsy. 
. Meanwhile Andriantsolo, instead of landing at Mayotte, had been 
carried on to the coast of Africa. He visited Zanzibar, and then 
Muscat, with the object of interesting the Sultan of Oman in his affairs. 
But the Sultan himself was at that moment preparing for war against 
Mombassa. Andriantsolo accompanied him there, and on their return 
*to Zanzibar, the Sultan proposed exorbitant conditions in exchange 
for his future help against the Hova. 

Matters had reached this stage when the Sakalava king learnt by 
messenger from his sister that Radama was dead. Reassured by this 

- intelligence, he broke off negotiations, and set sail for Mojanga, where 
he arrived about the end of 1828. He took up again his previous position 
-and established himself once more at Anorontsanga. The moment was 
an opportune one for continuing the struggle ; the Antankara were in 
revolt, and the naval demonstrations of Gourbeyre off the west coast of 
the island fully occupied the attention of the Hova, who had recently 

“ received a check in the Ambongo district. Andriantsolo also, during 
two consecutive years, effected a strong demonstration in the south, 
with the object of driving out the invaders and rallying such of his 
subjects as were to be found in those districts. 

But in 1831 the sky again became overcast. Ranavalona organized 

* a double expedition by land and sea against Anorontsanga. The coun- 
try was entirely destroyed by the Hova, who put to death every man 
capable of bearing arms, and carried into slavery the women and chil- 
dren. It was a war of pure extermination of the most horrible 
character. The Arabs escaped to the shores of the Antankara country, 
and when the enemy had retired, Andriantsolo again returned to 
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Anorontsanga. The following year, 1832, he was deposed, and was ‘ 
succeeded by his sister Oantitsy, who made peace with the Hova,~< 
acknowledging their suzerainty. The unfortunate deposed king, whose 
vagabond existence was typical of the tribulations of his people, ended 
his troubled life at Mayotte, whither he had retired with his partisans. 
The Sakalava enjoyed a few years of peace until the death of their 
sovereign, which took place in 1836. She was succeeded by her niece, . 
Tsioméko, who at that time was but a child. 

It is at this point that Maka, the unsuccessful rival of Tsimaloma 
reappears. A refugee among the Antankara, he had allied himself 
with Tsialana, nephew of Rabdana, to overthrow this chief, hoping 
thereby to gain the support of the new king to enable him to make 
good his claim to the miserable throne of Iboina. Tsialana gave him a - 
part of the island of Nosi-Faly, but he died shortly afterwards. His 
son, Tsimandrdho, upheld energetically the claims of his father. Assisted 
by the Antankara, he carried on war against the Hova, and after peace 
had been established, became governor of Vohimaro, under the authority + 
of an officer from Antananarivo. This position he continued to occupy 
until 1835, when he fled to the Sakalava. The Hova government in 
vain demanded his expulsion, and an expedition from Véhimaro, which 
was sent against him the following year, was defeated. To terminate 
this state of things, a fresh army was despatched to Anorontsanga and 
devastated the country. 

The pitiful condition of the Sakalava was still further aggravated by 
the state of anarchy which existed amongst them under an infant queen. 
But they were not yet at the end of their misfortunes. In 1837 an army 
was once more despatched towards the north-west. The Sakalava, 
defeated and pursued, took refuge on the island of Nosi-Komba. The 
Hova, as if to augment the suffering of this unhappy people, settled 
down at Anorontsanga. This was the signal for a breaking up of the 
Sakalava tribes. Several thousands accepted the yoke of their op- 
pressors, and remained at Anorontsanga. A band, under Tsimandrého, 
established themselves at Nosi-Be and Nosi-Faly, while a remnant, 
numbering between 7000 and 8000, continued the régime of the north- 
ern Sakalava under the legitimate Queen Tsiomeko at Nosi-Be, Nosi- 
Komba, and on the mainland near Ambavatdby. The capital of the 
government was at Ambararata. These unfortunate people had been 
pushed by their implacable foes to the farthest extremity of this country, 
which was their fatherland. Soon they would no longer have been 
able to retain any footing whatever in the country. In spite of their 
habitual indifference, they were greatly alarmed. It appeared indeed 
that they were about to be exterminated. Under the circumstances, 
they decided to seek help from the Arabs on the shores of the» 
Mozambique Channel, with whom they were, to a certain extent, con- 
nected, and whose suzerain was the Sultan of Muscat. In 1838 a mission 
was despatched to Zanzibar, with the object of obtaining the assistance 
of this powerful prince, followed, shortly afterwards, by a second 
deputation from both the Sakalava and the Antankara. The Sultan 
signed a convention, in which Tsiomeko and Tsiminara (King of the 
Antankara) conceded to him a protectorate over their kingdoms. The 
Sultan commenced to carry out the terms of this treaty by despatching 
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a man-of-war and a certain number of troops to Nosi-Be. The construc- 
tion of a fort was also commenced at Ambavatoby. 

After a short time, during which several skirmishes with the Hova 
took place, the Arabs returned to Zanzibar. The Sakalava in despair 
sent a third mission to the Sultan, who, however, had left for Muscat. 
Their condition at Nosi-Be became more and more desperate, when 
suddenly a new protector appeared. Duringthe year 1839 Captain de 
Hell, Governor of Bourbon, had sent Captain Passot of the Mine 
Infantry in the brig-of-war ‘Colibri’ on a mission to the north-west of 
Madagascar. The Sakalava represented to this officer their critical 
condition, and expressed an earnest desire to be placed under the 

+ protection of the King of France. Passot gave them reason for hope, 
and, befoe leaving to lay their case before the Governor of Bourbon, 
he landed at Anorontsanga, and ordered the, Hova chief to cease all 
hostilities in future against the inhabitants of Nosi-Be, who had sought 
the protection of France. Captain Passot returned to the north-west 
coast in April, 1840, bearing instructions from the Governor of the 
colony. A treaty was signed, under which Queen Tsiomeko, in concert 

» with Tsimandroho, passed over to us all rights as sovereign of Iboina. 
But the actual text of this instrament will demonstrate more clearly 
than any other statement the precarious situation of the Sakalava at the 
moment when they entrusted their fate into the hands of France. 

“Declaration of Tsimandroho to the great King of France, Algiers, 
Bourbon and many other places :— 

I, Tsimandroho, of the family of Gold, formerly King of Vohemar, 
on the mainland of Madagascar, at present master of a part of Nosi-Be 
and of Nosi-Faly, having been defeated on the mainland by our bitter 
enemies the Hova, am no longer in a position to defend myself against 
their attacks. Unless another king come to my assistance, we shall be 
utterly destroyed. 1 have called together my advisers and Principal 
chiefs to consider the situation. We know that the King of France is 
able to conquer the Hova, and that he will not deceive us. If he comes 
to our aid, we and our families will continue to live. For this reason I 
place myself in the hands of the great King of France. I give him my 

‘lands, my villages, and all my subjects. I entreat him to help us against 
the Hova. All my men wish to learn to fight as do the French, and to 
join them in battle. I greatly desire to become related to the King of 
France. May he be my father and I his son. I will carry out the 
orders of the King of France and of his representative in this country. 
If he bids me sit down, I will sit down; if he bids me work or fight, I 
will do whatever he orders. We know nothing. We all desire the. 
French King to send us persons to instruct us in reading, writing, and 
many other matters.” 

This arrangement secured to the Sakalava immunity in their places of 
refuge on Nosi-Be and the adjoining small islands, but they still 
looked for better results to accrue from their treaty with France. For, in 
spite of their short memories, they did not forget that they had but 
lately been masters of the west and north of the island, and they 
were well aware that, as they had been despoiled by force, so force 
would be able to reinstate them in their former position. They were 
destined to wait for more than half a century (until 1895) the realiza- 
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tion of their desire, viz. the destruction of the Hova monarchy. They 
had almost ceased to hope for this return of good fortune, of which 
subject we shall speak in the succeeding chapter. 

Thus in 1841 France simply reserved her right of future action, being 
always hampered by British policy, which caused us to leave in abey « 
ance our interests in Madagascar, both under the monarchy of July, and 
under the second empire. On May sth of the same year the French 
tricolour was formally hoisted at Hellville, the new residence of* 
the Sakalava queen. Tsimihara, King of the Antankara, had also- 
placed under the protection of France his country, the greater portion 
of which was at that time occupied by the Hova. He received, as Saka- 
lava chief, an annual pension of 1200 francs, without any other tangible - 
proof of our desire to act on the mainland of Madagascar. 

But the Sakalava were not long in manifesting an objection to our 
passive protectorate on the mainland. Urged on by the Arabs, who 
were jealous of our increasing influence in the north-west, they revolt-. 
ed at Nosi-Be in 1849. 

The political situation of the Hova with respect to both the Sakalava 
and the French continued to be of an indefinite character, and unmark- 
ed by any important incident until 1881. In that year the Antananarivo 
government hauled down the French flag at Anfiky (Ambiky ?) opposite 
to Nosi-Be, and the Hova troops occupied the territory of the Sakalava 
chief Ménsa (Montsa?), grandson: of Tsimandroho, who was under the 
protection of France. Other difficulties followed, resulting from the 
estate of Mr. Laborde, which the Queen refused to hand over to his heirs. 

In consequence of the failure of negotiations, Mojanga and Anoron- 
tsanga were bombarded in June, 1883, and a small force landed at Am- 
bédimadiro, in the of Bay of Pasandava, under the command of Captain 
Pennequin. This officer was able to skilfully revive the former friendly 
sentiments of the Sakalava'towards France, and to profit by this sym- 
pathy in adding to his small handful of soldiers numbers of native 
auxiliaries, to whom he began to impart military instruction. Thus 
reinforced, he was in a position to undertake military operations against 
the neighbouring Hova, whom he completely routed at Andampy in 
1885. This was the first experiment of native riflemen, who were to - 
render us such signal service during the expedition of 1895. But, in 
spite of the successes gained in the north-west of the island, successes 
which ought to have benefited our former protégés, the Sakalava were 
again sacrificed to their enemies by the treaty of 17th December, 1885 :— 

“ART. 15. The Government of the Queen expressly undertakes to 
treat with good-will the Sakalava and Antankara, and to give due weight 
to information on this subject which may be furnished by the French 
Government.” 

It is very difficult, knowing the bad faith of the Imerina Court, to be 
deceived by the character of this language. The former treaty of 1841 
was exchanged for a simple recommendation, destined to remain a dead 
letter, at the very moment when the people whom we had abandoned 
were about to be persecuted for the assistance which they had rendered 
tous. The Sakalava thus remained for ten more years under the yoke 
of their oppressors, greatly diminished in numbers, but at heart ever 
impatient of foreign domination. 
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Betore closing this chapter, we would add a word with respect to the 
district of Ambongo, this other waif of the unfortunate kingdom of the 
- Sakalava of Iboina, separated since the expedition of 1824 from the rest 
of the country by a strip of land definitely occupied by the Hova, viz. 
from Andriba to Mojanga. 

We have seen that the illegitimate sons of Andrianamboniarivo had 
established themselves in this region under the suzerainty of the Saka- 
lava kings. Ambongo, parcelled out into principalities at the time 
of the first Hova expedition in 1824, continued to exist in a state of 
complete anarchy. Owing to the marshes, forests, and insalubrity of 
the district, its inhabitants escaped almost entirely from the rule of 
their enemies, who were never able to establish themselves there. 

We at length reach the war of 1895, which terminated the long-stand- 
ing quarrel between the Sakalava and the Hova, but which was the 
cause of difficulties of a similar character arising between the latter and 

rance. 


CuarTer VI. 


The Franco-Hova war caused a profound disturbance in the political 
relations of the different Malagasy tribes. The defeated Hova escaped 
political shipwreck in consequence of the sentiment in their favour which 

‘at that time prevailed in France, and which left almost intact their 
preponderating position in the island. They committed an unpardonable 
error in not holding on with all their might to this unlooked-for 
plank of safety, which would have limited our interference in their 
internal affairs. In seeking to evade the consequences of the war, in- 
considerable as these were, they were about to lose all. After the 
treaty signed at Antananarivo on 1st October, 1895, Hova governors 

» were sent to all the former outlying posts, where they continued as 
hitherto to exercise their functions under the control of France. “ 
+ But the insurrection of 1896 re-opened the entire question, and for 
several months the most complete state of anarchy existed everywhere. 
The arrival of General Gallieni as Resident-General of France was, 
however, about to change the aspect of affairs. The suppression of the 
rebellion in Imerina, the abolition of royalty, and the annexation of 
Madagascar by France constituted the work of the end of 1896 and 
the commencement of 1897. The Hova sovereignty over the distant 
tribes having ceased to exist, it became necessary to establish French 
tule in its place, and, amongst those districts having a prior claim on 
our consideration in this respect, were the Sakalava provinces of the 
north-west. We had besides always retained, through the medium of 
Nossi-Be, our relations with the sovereigns Binao, Tsiaraso, and 
Tsialana, who besought us to furnish them with the means of dri- 
ving out of their country such Hova as still remained. Captain Tor- 
quenne was commissioned, in 1897, to establish order in the pro- 
vinces of Andlalava and Nossi-Be, and to lay the foundation of a 
workable political organization. This officer efficiently completed the task 
assignedtohim. He reduced the Hova to obedience, and restored quiet 
to the districts, which were thereafter placed under the civil administra- 
tion. The Sakalava appeared to have unreservedly submitted to our influ- 
ence, under the authority of their former sovereigns, when suddenly, 
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in October, 1898, a serious rebellion broke out, both chiefs and subjects * 
seeming to combine in a veritable crusade against the whites. What 
were the motives for this sudden armed resistance ?. They would be too 
lengthy to record here, but it is certain that the friendship which, when 
we were at a distance, the Sakalava had professed for us, was severely 
tried by our coming to live amongst them. It may be added that 
treacherous counsels from without were certainly not wanting. 

The revolt was suppressed with commendable leniency, and several 
military posts were established to ensure order and security for the 
future. The district is to-day entirely pacified, and great progress in 
the education of the people has been effected during the past year. 
The recent visit also of the sovereign and head-men to Antananarivo 
was an event very favourable to the development of our ideas. These 
native chiefs have thus obtained a more correct impression of the great 
efforts that already have been made in the development of the colony, 
and are now in a position to more accurately appreciate our power. 
The definite character of our hold on Madagascar cannot fail to be 
apparent to them. 

It may therefore be said that the Sakalava of the north-west have 
now been completely won over to our influence, subject of course to 
the supposition that a wise and far-seeing administration will always 
understand how to combine the conditions of their existence with the 
development of the colony, and that they are kindly and justly 
treated. It is clear that the Hova would have without difficulty ruled 
and influenced this people, if they had themselves possessed higher 
ultimate aims that their insatiable cupidity. 5 

The occupation of Menabe would naturally be more formidable 
than that of the north-west. The west has indeed proved to be the 
very focus of the resistance we have encountered, a resistance which - 
is really astonishing when the limited resources of the Sakalava are 
considered. The Hova, as we have mentioned, had always found them ~- 
intractable, and had only retained the several posts in their neigh- 
bourhood for commercial reasons. 

A column, organized in 1897 with the object of attempting to open 
up this district to our influence, and to ascertain the value, for the 
purposes of navigation, of the River Tsiribihina, met at first with com- 
plete success. It advanced without difficulty into the Sakalava country, 
dispersed the hostile bands encountered at Andsiména and Ambiky, 
and killed Toéra, the Chief of Menabe, descendant of the Volamena 
Dynasty. 

After the establishment of several posts and the surrender of a 
certain number of arms, the country seemed to be pacified, but this 
calm was only apparent. Soon a general insurrection broke out on 
all sides at once with the suddenness of an explosion. Our posts 
were attacked and their communications cut off. Some of them were 
even taken. The revolt was wide-spread and of a most serious char- 
acter. The most energetic measures were at once taken to suppress it. 
A district was then formed entitled the ‘‘Territoire Sakalave,” com- 
prising the entire west of Madagascar, on the supposition that the 
commandant of.this vast territory would have at his disposal rapid 
means of communication by sea. As, however, such means could not 
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be provided, the ‘Territoire Sakalave” was abolished shortly after its 
creation, and the districts in rebellion were included in the 2nd and 
4th military territories. 

The campaign of 1898, although vigorously carried out, produced scarce- 
ly any appreciable results. The Sakalava could never be located. They 
laid ambuscades for our scouting parties, and thereafter always disappear- 
ed into the bush. That of 1899 was more successful, owing to the greater 
efficiency of the means employed in the pacification of the district. B, 
the end of that year the “Territoire Sakalave,” comprising this time all 
the former dependancies, was reconstituted. 

Finally, the campaign of, 1900 was begun when General Pennequin, 
Commander-in-chief of the army of occupation and Governor-General, 
suggested that a last endeavour to pacify the Sakalava chiefs should 
be made through the influence of the sovereigns of the north-west, 
who were descended in different degrees from the Volamena family. 
He caused the cessation of hostilies in the west, and issued a procla- 
mation promising to pardon all and to forget what had passed. He 
despatched at the same time to the scene of the negotiations, which 
were about to be opened, Lieutenant-Colonel Prud’homme, Chief of the 
Staff, accompanied by intermediaries and agents got together for this 
purpose by this superior officer during his mission in the north-west of 
the island. The conferences, which were of great length, had by degrees 
the effect of gaining for the Colonel commanding the territory both the 
confidence and submission of all the rebels. The apparently intermin- 
able war, which desolated the country, was then virtually ended, and 
the entire Sakalava kingdom re-united under the beneficent rule of 
France, which there, as elsewhere, completed the work which hadbeen 
roughly outlined by the Hova. The period of political organisation 
and of the restoration of the public finances immediately succeeded the 
cessation of hostilities. 

CoNncLusIoN. 

The almost spontaneous acceptance of our rule by the western tribes, the 
consolidation of our influence over those in the north-west, constitute a 
very important, though incomplete, result : important, because it brings to a 
conclusion the vexatious and apparently interminable war, which, without 
opening up the district to the enterprise of our fellow-countrymen, yet 
eogaged in Menabe the greater portion of our best troops: incomplete, be~ 
cause, in its existing condition, the country is unproductive and requires 
to be developed from an economical point of view, in consideration of the 
possible influences that may be brought to bear upon it. For, just as we 
cannot abandon the material benefits accruing to us from the new order of 
things, so it must not be forgotten that we have created for ourselves ob- 
ligations in respect of the conquered tribes, and it is only by leading them 
along the path of progress that we can justify our conquest. 

fe are perfectly aware that impatient critics, misled by certain methods 
of colonization pursued by other nations, have adversely commented upon 
this policy, a policy humane, liberal, and, in a-word, French. Doubtless, if 
appearances and immediate results alone are considered, we seem to be act- 
ing the part of dupes, and those who practise the opposite methods appear 
to have an advantage over us. Our reply is that a careful and extended ex- 
amination has convinced us that their system is one of very doubtful merit, 
but, in any case, it is not part of our tradition to colonize by a process of ex- 
termination. No. France carries out her mission by means that are more pro- 
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ductive, and more in accordance with the laws of humanity, of which she is 
still the champion, even in these days distinguished by the intensity of 
“the struggle for life.” She creates, elevates, and developes, instead of 
destroying, and knows no other attitude towards the vanquished of yester- 
day than that of transforming them on the morrow into auziliaries. 

ut let us ask the question : What line of action should be adopted at the 
present moment? We should at once proceed (1) to organize, according to 
native standards, the recently submitted districts; (2) to restore there the 
form of government and social discipline disturbed by a long period of 
troubles ; (3) to establish the means of surervising and controlling those 
whose underhand dealing might tend to impede our action and to alienate the 
natives from us, (4) to proceed gradually to the disarmament of the popula- 


tion : (5) to establish a reasonable fiscal Tégime | (6) toencourage the emigra- . 


tion of the Hova, the Indian cultivator, and the Makoa ; (7) to encourage also 
to our utmost the development of French colonization, which latter ought 
to constitute our country’s remuneration for the great sacrifices she has so 
generously made. Such appear to be the broad lines of the programme 
that we ought to act upon as soon as possible amongst the Sakalava. Let 
us examine the points one by one. 

We have seen that a kind of territorial feudalism had gradually restrict- 
ed all real authority in the kingdoms of Menabe and Iboina. This condi- 
tion of affairs has continued, almost without modifications, until the present 
time, the sovereigns possessing more of a nominal than a real authority. 
The chiefs were, on their part, compelled to respect the opinions of their 
warriors, otherwise they were in danger of being abandoned by the latter. 
In other words, the sovereigns and chiefs were only really obeyed when their 
orders met with the approval of those who were supposed to conform to them. 
Thus it resulted that, in the organization of a raiding expedition, both 
chiefs and warriors responded unanimously to the call of the sovereign, 
who, in such a case, could enjoy the ‘semblance of absolute power; but, 
when the people were called upon to execute some work for the government, 
no one was forthcoming, nor did any means exist of punishing this disre- 
gatd of the ordets of the government representative. Consequently it is 
this authority which we ought now to restore, because no government is 
p.ssible without the existence of a firm social order. We ought not only 
to restore to the chiefs their former prestige, we should also furnish them 
with the means of always enforcing obedience ; for it is prudent to secure 
their influence in our favour. A similar course has already proved success- 
ful in the north-west, where the native sovereigns have succeeded in 
securing recruits for the regiments of the ‘‘Tirailleurs Malgaches,” a 
result which they could not have obtained a short time ago. These latter 
are now firmly convinced that we are without any doubt the incontestable 
masters of Madagascar, and that it is their interest to serve us. For, if 
even in 1840 their predecessors had admitted that France could conquer 
the Hova, they now possess a tangible proof of this, and fear, if not a 
wise regard for their own interests, will induce them to remain loyal to 
us. Lastly, in giving them regular remuneration, we remove any pretext 
they may formerly have had for “squeezing” their subjects, while, at the 
same time, we compensate them for the loss sustained by the disappearance 
of the abuses which have hitherto consitituted their means of livelihood. 

We firmly believe that the same beneficial results which have followed the 
restoration of the native authorities in the north-west will, under similar 
circumstances, accrue in Menabe. We would even go so far as to affirm 
that such a solution is the only one possible. All the difficulties which might 
result from the definite assignment of any territory to a particular chief 
would disappear if we recognized and confirmed the condition of things at 
present existing, or, in the event of opposition to this course being raised, 
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if the villages concerned could be placed under the authority of chiefs 
«chosen by the inhabitants themselves. In this manner the machinery of the 
former administration would be preserved and rendered more efficient by 
being subject to our vigilant supervision. In the course of time the term 
“sovereign” would disappear, and the title of ‘‘governor’’ which is given to 
him would become the official title by which he would be known to his subjects. 
For, by virtue of a gradual transformation, which should not be too sud- 
den, the people will come to recognize in their former chiefs the simple agents 
of the Colonial Government. Later on it would be possible to put on one 

1 Side the laws of hereditary succession, and those most deserving would 
alone be called upon to exercise administrative functions. 

But the north-west districts are frequented by numerous foreigners, 
towards whom the utmost caution should be observed; for, if not carefully 
watched, they may succeed in rendering all our efforts abortive. A mixed 

» collection of so-called Mohamedans from Comoro, Anjouan, and Zanzibar, 
also Arabs from all parts, have, for many years, been settled in that part of 
the country, where they exercise on the Sakalava a detrimental influence, 
which they have acquired by trading upon the almost incredible ignorance 
and superstition of the natives. These Mohamedans are undoubtedly 
dangerous parasites. They represent the least desirable elements of the 
countries from which they originate ; of coarse and dissolute habits ; entirely 
without scruples ; ready to undertake any transaction, however despicable ; 

* their only knowledge of the Islamism to which they pretend consisting in the 
performance of certain outward ceremonies. Owing to these qualities, and 
aided by their superior intelligence,they have acquired a dominant influence, 
which has enabled them to exploit the natives for their own ends. From 

* their ranks are recruited the numerous diviners, sorcerers, and witch-doctors, 
who impose upon the credulity of the unfortunate Sakalava in order to 
increase their power over them. They alone are the spiritual guides of 
the natives, who neither think nor act except through them. And what 
spiritual guidance indeed! Under the disguise of religion, of sorcery, or 
the practice of the healing art, they intrude into the privats aftairs of the 
people, shamelessly abusing their confidence, and obtaining from them 

* considerable sums of money in exchange for worthless charms. The result 
cannot be other than to debase, demoralize, and ruin the victims of such 
impositions. 

at moral conditions could give rise to such practices? For this 
semblance of religion, consisting solely of external ceremonies, is simply 
a means of legitimizing oppression ; and the Sakalava have only retained 
from the Koran a few of the least troublesome and most unrestricted 
precepts, such as the prohibition of pork as food, and permission to practise 
polygamy. 
firat means should be adopted to remedy this condition of things? The 
answer is simple. In our opinion a member of the Mussalman community 
should be chosen and appointed to supervise the conduct of his co-re- 
ligionists. He would be able to suggest to the Governor-General the 
expulsion of any person who continued to impose on the natives, or to 
excite prejudices in the minds of the people against us. We have for 
several years been hostile to the perpetrators of these abuses, and, the 
moment we put an end to their criminal practices, they will regard us as 

‘their open enemies. Prince Saidina, whose entire devotion to the French 
cause, whose intelligence and integrity, as well as high position in the 
estimation of his co-religionists, are universally acknowledged, fulfils all 
the conditions necessary to the position of the Mussalman community. 
We are also of opinion that the mere fact of his official elevation to such 
a position would of itself constitute a guarantee for the loyalty of the 
Arabs, so great is the well-merited prestige that he enjoys. 
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The question of disarming the Sakalava, which should have our atten- 
tion, presents an aspect peculiar to Menabe. It is not there a question 
of a people who have momentarily taken up arms to guard their in- 
dependence, as did the Hova during the insurrection of 1896. In their 
case the rifle was only taken up for a. moment and as speedily abandon- 
ed when the crisis which was affecting the country had passed away. 
Thus the disarming became as simple a process as the arming had been, 
The Sakalava, on the contrary, had always gone about armed, and indecd 
considered his gun as part of himself, a semi-sacred object which he could: 
not part with, an implement as indispensable to him as is the plough to the 
ploughman. We should make every allowance for this sentiment of the 
Sakalava, the force of which we have abundantly proved during the 
expedition in the Menabe district, and we should avoid any premature 
attempt at disarmament that might have the effect of compromising the 
results already obtained. Have we so soon forgotten the two great revolts 
in Menabe and Iboiua against Radama I., when he attempted to deprive 
the people of their weapons? Let us avoid any ill-considered measures 
and so direct our policy that time itself may eventually bring about the 
result we desire. Meanwhile let us carry out the first part of the programme 
outlined above, and prevent the importation of all contraband of war, or, 
at most, only allow the sale to the Sakalava of a powder which, whil 
making plenty of noise, has but little explosive force. This would be 
equally satisfactory from the native point of view, and would permit 
the continuation of the practice, so highly prized by the Sakalava,- 
of firing off their guns on all festive occasions. When the district shall 
have become properly organized, robbery prevented by a vigilant police 
force ; when war between village and village shall have become impossible, 
the moment for disarmament will have arrived. The creation of a corps .of 
“partisans,” armed with a comparatively modern rifle and a limited supply 
of cartridges, would facilitate this delicate operation and remove an 
tendency to mistrust on the part of our recently conquered subjects. Suc 
an innovation would also permit a reduction in the number of our posts, 
and wonld constitute a valuable outlet for the bellicose instincts of those 
warlike tribes, who suddenly find themselves without employment. It need 
scarcely be added that the rifles thus supplied in place of the old guns 
would have to be produced for inspection when required, and that no 
excuse would be accepted for their non-production. 

The Sakalava possess the qualities necessary for a good soldier, physical 
strength, endurance, sobriety, bravery, etc. It will be beneficial to attract 
them to our native rifle corps, and that for several reasons: first, because 
they can thus render valuable service ; secondly, because they will learn to 
know us better during the time they pass in our ranks; and, on returning 
to their villages, will enable us to be more highly appreciated by their 
fellow-tribesmen ; for we have eyery confidence in the favourable judg- 
ment of those natives who have lived amongst us. It would certainly 
be advisable at first to make the local recruiting regulations very elastic, 
accepting recruits for a short term, say for a year. ‘e sum up our opinion 
by repeating that the disarmament of the Sakalava should be conducted 
with regard to the existing political situation. When the natives find they 
have no longer any need for their arms, nor any further occasion to use them, 
they will give them up with less regret ; indeed they may of their own accord 
desire to get rid of their weapons, not wishing either to give the local 
authorities any ground for suspicion against them, nor to be considered 
as vagabonds in the eyes of their fellow-tribesmen ; finding, on the other 
hand, in the arms entrusted to them, a guarantee of security consistent with 
their adhesion to our authority, 

But if in time the Sakalava of the west may become a good soldier, he 
will, for several years to come, be but an indifferent tax-payer. At thr 





* west the chiefs have absolutely no capacity whatever for official admi 
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ent moment he possesses nothing, or scarcely anything, nor has he any idea 
how to acquire wealth. Nothing can therefore be asked of him, for he can 
give nothing, and will only see in our desire to tax him an imposition that 
may have troublesome consequences for us and give birth to mistrust. 
Besides, have we not deprived him of his most profitable source of income, 
the extensive robberies which he committed beyond his frontiers, and by 
means of which he obtained, without any expense, herds of cattle, slaves, 
etc. 

In Menabe it is not a question of restoring the public finances, they re- 
quire to be almost entirely created, and that on a new basis. This will 
be a lengthy operation, demanding much patience and wisdom, because it 
will mean the entire abolition of the former condition of things, a condi- 
tion of things not altogether without its attractions, and certainly not bur- 
densome, characterized, as it was, by the unrestricted freedom of action of the 
individual, limited only by the defensive power of others, but also marked by 
inveterate idleness, robbery raised to the Position of a virtue, and the fewness 
of the peoples’ requirements. To relinquish all this means of itself a great 
sacrifice for an almost savage people, essentially lacking in any desire for 
improvement. To induce them to adopt a mode of life less akin to nature, to 
promote habits of regular work and of sedentary occupation is to attempt 
a difficult task. Such a course would mean a radical change in their mode 
of life. To obtain this end it will be necessary to assimilate them into a 
higher organization, depriving them as little as possible of individual 
liberty, and gradually destroying the deadly germs which their systems 
contain, and which hereditary conditions have strengthened. This evo- 
lution, constantly retarded by the thousand invisible bonds which tend to 
obstruct the progress of an infant people, would, by a gradual. amelio- 
ragion of the conditions of existence, naturally result in the desire to be bet- 
ter off, in more extended wants, and a higher moral intelligence, and would, 
in short, produce a new life, daily more pressing in its requirements, and 
prove an irresistible force unconsciously urging the man to a higher social 
state. 

The above observations appear to us necessary in order to demonstrate 
that we should allow a certain latitude to the Sakalava, and not demand 
from them, in the form of taxes, an immediate recompense for the sacrifices 
we have made. No not let us be too urgent, and, above all, let us not ex- 
pect to reap before we have sown ; for, in the regions in question, we have 
not the benefit of a civilization such as has obtained in Imerina, on the 
contrary, everything has still to be created. It will undoubtedly become 
necessary before long to subject the Sakalava, merely as a symbol of their 
submission, to a nominal tax, something similar to the 4assaa, a custom 
well understood by the Malagasy, but without exacting any further contri- 
bution until their material condition shall have considerably improved. At 
a later date, when the villages shall have been, we do not say rebuilt, 
but better built in the midst of productive provinces, when agriculture 
shall have been taken up and developed on a large scale, when the herds 
of cattle shall have been replenished, when markets shall have become es- 
tablished in the important centres, and commerce have given to the dis- 
tricts new life and prosperity, the time will have come when the colony 
may expect to receive a substantial contribution from the Sakalava. It is to 
be hoped that whatever fiscal system may in future be established, it will at 
first be of a very simple character, taking the form of an annual contri- 
bution, the amount of which should be calculated on the same basis that 
establishes the assessment in other parts of the island, unless, as might 
be advisabie, a special fiscal régime be adopted. We may add that in the 
istra- 
tion, none of them being able either to read or write. The simplicity of 
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our administrative methods should be in keeping with the very rudimentary 
condition of the education of the people. By proceeding otherwise we should 
be reduced to dealing directly with individuals, a very burdensome and al- 
most impracticable course, and one which would cause at the same time pro- 
found dissatisfaction by degrading the native authorities in the eyes of 
their people, and running counter to all we have been advocating, viz. the 
government of the natives by responsible native chiefs, supported and con- 
trolled by us. 

A word also on the subject of Jrestation and corvée. The Sakalava has 
not been domesticated, scarcely even tamed, which is far from being the 
same, Further, the constant handling of his gun has not prepared him for 
wielding the pick-axe. . The two img lements produce, especially in primi- 
tive peoples, very different habits. Before expecting from him prodigies in 
the use of the latter, we must first induce him to give up the former, and for 
this time is necessary. We ought therefore at first to be very moderate in 
our requirements in respect of corvées, even when paid for. 

On a map of Madagascar shewing the distribution of population the Saka- 
lava country appears to be very thinly peopled when compared with the cen- 
tral plateau, in spite of a richer soil, which seems to be more suitable for 
every kind of cultivation. These regions are especially adapted for ‘“exploi- 
tation’’ by colonists, which, however, can only be satisfactorily carried out 
when abundant local labour can be obtained. .It is apparent, however, that « 
so far as the natives are concerned, this local labour has still to be organized, 
and on such organization depends, to a great extent, the future progress of 
the country. 

Let us now consider what elements are at our disposal for the carrying 
out of this work, a work which specially affects the future and even the far 
distant future, for what nature has not furnished of its own accord we must 
attempt to supply artificially. First then we have the Sakalava, who comprise 
the bulk of the present population, and who will not fail to increase in 
numbers under a wise and energetic government ; then the Hova, whose 
expansion into the out-lying provinces has occupied the attention of General- 
Gallieni, who has taken steps to facilitate the distribution throughout 
the island of this industrious and intelligent people. But we can only 
glance at this subject while passing on to that which specially claims our 
attention, viz. the employment as labourers of the Indians and Makoas, * 
those foreigners who were long ago admitted into the Sakalava family. 

Sober, industrious, economical, skilful, a born trader, easily adapting 
himself to his surroundings, taking no part in public affairs, the Indian has 
always been tolerated by the natives, without, however, acquiring a flatter- 
ing reputation either from the government’ or the colonists. “He is said 
to excel in monopolizing trade, buying rice, for example, at a very low rate- 
when the crop is being gathered, in order to dispose of it at a high rate later 
on. Under such conditions he would be a veritable parasite, nothing more. 
This, however, in our opinion, is not altogether the case. He generally es- 
tablishes himself in the more unhealthy localities, where Europeans would 
suffer from the effects of the climate, and would consider unremunerative a 
profit with which the Indian, with his limited requirements, is perfectly sat- 
isfied. In reality the Indians are not serious competitors of our traders, whom, 
on the contrary, they assist by purchasing a considerable portion of their 
supplies from our merchants in Mojunga. It is owing to their ability to 
bear the climate, and to their readiness to work for a small profit, that 
our manufactures are found in even the most distant villages. The Indians 
are in fact the distributing and circulating agents of our commercial firms. 

But if their value from a commercial point of view is open to question, 
it is not so from the stand-point we now wish to. consider,§ viz. that of ag- 
riculture. The aptitude of the Indians in many directions is unquestionable ; 
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they become readily acclimatized, and we believe it would be possible, by 

anting them small concessions, to induce them to establish themselves on 
ite iand, where they would become excellent cultivators. What a valu- 
able labour supply would thus be obtained, not to mention the benefits that 
would accrue to the ignorant inhabitants, incapable themselves of culti- 
vating the soil, from the establishment of such instructors in their midst. 
This is evidently an opening which should be pointed out to them, for 
no one will surely be rash enough to suppose that in Madagascar the only 
occupation open to an Indian is that to be found behind a ‘counter. For 
if in the past he has confined himself to commerce, it should be remem- 
bered that trade was the only branch of activity which he had hitherto 
been able profitably to pursue. If some now decide to settle down without 
any intention of returning to their native land, as is to be expected in 
a pacified and progressive country, where one docs not expect to acquire 
a fortune rapidly, they might become the advance-guard of an active emi- 
gtation. In spite of their habitual isolation, and their objection to inter- 
mingle with the natives of the districts in which they reside, they might, 
in time, intermarry with the Sakalava. Slaves to custom, as all Orientals 
are, possessing a hereditary respect for the powers that be, more wealthy 
than average citizens, they would be paturally opposed to all revolt, and 
would constitute an element of tranquility and of stability, a valuable bal- 
last in fact to a young. community which, in the course of formation, is 
always liable to be easily carried away. ; 

Yet so long as they retain their cosmopolitan character and their tenden, 
cy towards isolation, that is, so long as they will not take root in the soil- 
we think they ought, as in the case of the Mussulmen, to be formed into 
a “congregation,” having at its head an overlooker nominated by the Gov- 
ernment and accredited to the British Consul. If thereafter a law can 
be introduced stipulating that every Indian boy born in Madagascar should 
become a French subject, on the same condition as the natives, we shall 
certainly attach them closer to us. 

The Makoa or negro emigrant from the coast of Africa has hitherto been, 
so far as the comparatively liberal laws would allow, the helot of the Sa- 
kalava countries. Without political or religious influence (for he was not 
attached to any nationality, nor did he form a part of any sect,) he re- 
mained isolated among the different tribes, who all looked upon him as an 
inferior. A hard worker, quiet and never complaining, we ought to raise 
him in his own esteem and grant him assistance and protection. He will 
be very grateful to us, and will prove his gratitude by his fidelity. 

The above briefly outlined scheme is but a means and has but one end, 
that of preparing the country for French colonization without neglecting the 
natives, Besides, there is nothing incompatible between the interests of the 
latter and those of our follow-countrymen, the prosperity of whose enterprises 
depends on the progress of the natives. This work, so eminently national, 
so admirably calculated to draw into closer relations men of all parties and 
creeds, we trust all Frenchmen in the colonies, soldiers in the same cause, viz. 
that of the greatness and the future of our country, will ever keep prominently 
in view. On the other hand, we ardently hope that all officers, administrators, 
and officials holding public positions, however humble, will continually bear 
in mind that our power in the future will not be gauged merely by the num- 
ber of cannon and guns we may have at our disposal, but chielly by the 
seeds of vitality and progess which we may be able to sow, and the wealth 
and prosperity we may reap from this soil, virgin hitherto in respect of any 
serious effort. Any other idea is but a dangerous illusion. 

The moment has now come to touch upon one of the most difficult ques- 
tions. Under what department of the administration should the Sakalava 
territory be placed? This is a debateable subject, and one we would not 
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have brought forward were we not addressing ourselves to unprejudiced 
and disinterested readers. Let us try from the past to throw a te le light 
on the present, to do which we must retrace our steps. History has taught 
us that all the’ western portion of Madagascar, fromthe River Mangoky- to 
Diego-Suarez, had been conquered and colonized by the Sakalava, who are 
still in occupation of it. They are spread over an area of about 200,000 
square kilometres, nearly one-third of the entire island, and form a relatively 
homogeneous nation, conscious of its essential unity, despite the present * 
anarchy. They possess, in any case, a special and uniform character, 
differing in manners and customs from the other inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar, and, in short, constitute what we ask leave to call a ‘‘nationalité.”” 
Tt appears to be logical to unite all the fragments of the former Saka- 
lava kingdom under one administration, which would form a kind of sub- 
government. This vast territory might be divided into two districts, that of 
the Sakalava of Menabe, and that of the Sakalava of Iboina, the names 
of the two former kingdoms, the capital of which might be Mojanga. 

The sub-government of the west ought to possess a suitable régime and 
enjoy a certain autonomy ; for it is evident that an administrative system 
regulated by ‘‘arrétés,” or general orders, could not be immediately introdu- 
ced into the districts of the west and north-west, which differ so materially 
from Imerina. Possessing, in consequence of its numerous indentations, a 
coast-line relatively extensive in proportion to its longitudinal direction, 
and the chief centres of population being situated on the sea-board, it would 
be necessary to provide a steamer to facilitate the movements of the sub- 
governor throughout his jurisdiction. It would also be advisable for us in 
some measure fo give to the populations of the west a régime approach- 
ing to that of a close protectorate, the natural consequence of their politic- 
al and social condition, tending in favour of the restoration of the former 
local authorities. Such a system would considerably reduce the expenses of 
administration, and the Sakalava would be neither less submissive nor less 
devoted to us, indeed they would be more so. Besides, should one of the chiefs 
fail in his duty towards us, he would be immediately deposed and could be 
banished. We, on our part, ought to so present ourselves to the people as to 
give them a high opinion both of us and of our civilization. In order to main- 
tain the perfect harmony which should always exist between natives and co- 
lonists, there are certain measures of interior order that must be taken, nota- 
bly in matters concerning the exact delimitation of the properties of the 
latter with regard to the land reserves of the natives. In the west in fact 
colonization is specially suitable for powerful companies having vast con-* 
cessions embracing entire villages. The proprietary rights of parties would 
thus never become the subject of disputes, which are productive of so much 
trouble, when one considers that the Sakalava do not care to legally put 
forward any claim that they may have, but brood over their grievances and - 
seek to wrest by force what they might have obtained otherwise. 

It is entirely superfluous to demonstrate the advantages that a knowledge 
of the vernacular gives to those engaged in the administration of the 
government, but as such knowledge cannot be immediately obtained, it is 
necessary to have, as soon as possible, good Sakalava interpreters, in order 
to facilitate communications. These interpreters should not only possess 
an elementary vocabulary, which of itself would be insufficient, but should 
also be competent to intelligibly communicate our most advanced ideas. 

In order to facilitate the supervision of our regulations and avoid the 
inconvenience inseparable from a wide distribution of troops, the less import- 
ant posts could readily be suppressed. No measures contrary to good 
sense ought to be tolerated, particularly in respect of local customs, always 
an important matter with people such as these, who are imbued, slightly 
though it may be, with the principles of Islamism, Such appears to us to 
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be the most rational solution of this part of the Sakalava problem. 

But this is not all. To whom should the administration of these regions be 
confided, to the civil or military authorities? We think that the sub- 
government of the west would have a longer existence under a military 
régime, administered by judiciously chosen officers of tried experience. We 
even consider that such is the only administration under which this part 
of the country can be profitably developed. We will try to prove our state- 
ment. 

The western part of Madagascar may be described as a virgin country, 
wherein human action has hitherto left no permanent trace. It is neither a 
question of the resurrection of a past nor the amelioration of a present, but of 
a creation, that is to say, it will be necessary to accomplish in a few years 
what has elsewhere necessitated centuries of effort. Villages, roads, 
bridges, works of all kinds, including cultivation, ought to spring up, and 
that amongst a people impatient of restraint, warlike, and opposed to 
regular work. It is a difficult programme to put into execution, requiring, as 
it does, incessant activity, great patience, and very varied aptitudes. 

While we are far from’ claiming for the military the magic wand of the 
beneficent fairies, it will nevertheless be apparent to all that no ‘sonnel 
is more capable, or more fully equipped for the successful accomplishment of 
this severe task, than those officers who, during three years, have continued 
to give proofs of their self-sacrifice, of their energy, and of their ability, 
at the head of their incomparable Senegalese, by means of whom they have 
succeeded in tiring out the Sakalava and reducing them to a condition 
favourable to the consideration of terms of peace. We may perhaps be 
permitted in passing to render them a high tribute by quoting the actual 
words used by one of the chiefs of Menabe, when explaining to us the rea- 
sons for his submission. ‘You would never have been able to overcome our 
resistance, Colonel, without your Senegalese.” He spoke the truth. Yes, 
These colonial officers, so highly endowed in every way, daily overcoming a 
thousand difficulties, adapting themselves to the various labours in which 
they are engaged, are not merely combatants of the first rank, they are also 
“‘combatifs” in the highest sense of the term, able administrators, prudent 
and cautious, practical engineers, making much out of little, skilful in 
adapting the means to the end in view, experienced and persevering planters. 
And it is the possession by each of our officers of these indispensable 
faculties that renders them specially qualified to execute this great creative 
work above mentioned, a work which must be undertaken and rapidly 
carried through, without taking into consideration the fact that they alone, 
the conquerors of yesterday, with all the prestige that, in a savage country, 
attaches to superior force, possess the authority capable of impressing the 
Sakalava. Is an example neeessary? Let us recall the work of Captain 
Torquenne in re-establishing order on the north-west coast in 1897. en 
consider the revolt of the natives against us in the following year, and, 
lastly, the suppression of that insurrection, conducted with a wisdom and 
prudence which reflects great honour on the unassuming workers who carried 
it out. They commenced their mission as soldiers to the sound of cannon and 
bulletins of victory ; they concluded it more prosaically as intelligent admin- 
istrators, as good parents, more anxious to preserve, to bring together, 
to revivify in fact, than to gather easily acquired laurels. And it is with a 
perfectly justifiable satisfaction that they have witnessed these infatuated 
people, so recently mad with passion and thirsting for blood, return to them 
without hate or defiance ; that they have also seen our own countrymen 
resume their peaceful and productive operations by the side of the tombs 
oftheir brothers, those intrepid early pioneers, victims of an hour of popular 
folly. 

What the military régime has done in the north-west it will also accom- 
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plish in the west. There also our colonial officers will know how to adapt 
themselves in this dual capacity as circumstances may require, and to turn 
out good work, colonial and French. How they apply themselves with 
faith and conviction ; how they congratulate themselves on having such an 
extensive field of action available for their activity, stimulating all their 
faculties and, unknown to themselves, making them accomplished men! And, 
if it be necessary to further urge this opinion respecting the colonial officers, 
I willingly repeat the following characteristic anecdote related by Colonel 
Lyautey: ‘‘May I be excused for introducing a personal reminiscence. 
During one of my early expeditions, while encamped by the River Claire, 
I learned that one of the young officers present had begun his military career 
under Colonel P., one of the officers who has made a most marked impression 
in Tonquin, and, in my zeal as a beginner, I determined not to lose the 
opportunity of learning something of his method and his work. ‘‘Oh,” 
replied he, ‘I have been on the march with Colonel P. During hostilities he 
concerns himself much less with carrying a position than with the market 
which he intends to establish there on the following day.” This young man, 
who wished to pose as a critic, had unconsciously discovered the formula of 
colonial warfare, for if, when carrying a position, one thinks above all of 
the market to be established there on the following day, one does not carry 
it in the same manner, 


Translated from a paper 
sy LizuTENANT-CoLONEL BREVETS PRUD’HOMME 
de I’Infanterie de Marine, 
Chef d’Etat-Major du Corps d’occupation de Madagascar. 


OHABOLANA, 
OR 
WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HOVA OF MADAGASCAR, PART VI, 
(Continued from ANNUAL XXLIL) 
XI.—Riches and Poverty ; Thrift and Prodigality.* 
t 735.—Ny olona Andriantahina, fa ny vola aman-karena Andriami- 


ahy. 
‘Man is the receiver(t), but riches the giver of blessings(. 
(x) lit, Mr, Being-blessed ; (2) Mr. Blessing-giver. 
Boe, Jitiavam-bola no volom-bodin' ny mosavy. 
‘he love of money is the tail of witchcraft. 
Cf, iTim, vi. 10, 
Bae vola toy ny vahiny: tonga anio, lasa rahamfpitso. 
oney is like a stranger: it comes to-day and goes tomorrow. 
Another form of this ‘s the following :— 





* See Chaps. x, xvi, xxiv (1426-1448); also nos. 29, 30, 31, 81, 172, 375, 600, 802, 997, 
2127, 1195, 1557, 1633, 1665, 1907, 1934, 2128, and 2238, 
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738.—Ny vola tsy mandry lalana toy ny rano: tonga anio, fa lasa 
rahampitso. 
Money doesn’t lie in the road like water: it comes to-day, but goes 
tomorrow. 
9.—My hani-bary tsy mba harena. 
aR desire for wealth(:) isn’t wealth. 
(1) lit, the smell of rice, 
740.—Ny harena toy ny volon’ orona, ka be alana maharary, kely ala- 
na maharary. 
Wealth is like hair in the nose: if much is pulled out, it is painful, if 
little, it is painful. 
741-—Ny fotsy tsy mihoatra ny bobo, ary ody fitia tsy mihoatra ny vola. 
‘There’s no whiteness exceeding that of an albino, and no love-charm sur- 
passing money. 
42.—Manahy manana toy ny manana yiafotsy. 
ossessing in fear like the owner of 7#a/oésy(1). 
(1) A common cloth made from leaf fibres of the rofia palm. 
43-—Aza manantena landy latsaka ho lamba vita. 
jon’t expect a fallen silk-worm to prove a silken robe. 


5 42. ny voro-damba latsaka no antenain-ko harena. 
jon’t expect a fortune in a piece of dropped rag. 
745.—Voahangy raraka, ka manao soa ny co am-potony. 
A dropped, piece of red coral : it does good to what’s beneath(), 
coral is largely used for necklaces and bracelets, Compare No. 505, and 1262, 
(1) lit, at the root of, 
746.—Toko no tadiavina, ka vato no hita. 
A trivet is sought, and stones are found. 
‘Le. just the things that are wanted to make one. 
—Rahatrizay manan-kare-mila rondro. 
Wea you have many riches, you will want more. 
748.—My adrisa aza, raha tsy andriana ilika, ty azo, ka mainka fa 
ny harena. 4 
Even the locust(:) can’t be captured without an effort(2), much less riches. 
(1) The adrisa is a kind of locust, (2) lit, without lying on one’s side, 
749.—Horakoraka foana noan’ ny sahona, fa ny tsiboboka thany no 
tompon’ ny rano. 
‘An empty croaking is the frog’s, it is the tadpoles who are the lords of 
the water. 
isen~ Tantely vaky, na tompony, na tsy tompony, dia samy milelaka 
thany. 
loney spilt from a broken vessel: owners or not owners, everyone gets a 
k. 





licl 


1.—Ny kolokolo aza vary, ka mainka ny azy nafafiny. 
Ben the aftergrowth is ricermuch more his own that ke sowed. 
52.—Ny ta-hanana tsy mahaleo ny ambinina. 
ishing to have isn’t equal to having(:), 
(1) lif the having been prospered. 
753-—Anaran-tany no Ambohimanambola, fa ny manana thany no 
manana. 
tt Having money’ is only the name of a place, for only those who really have 
it have it, 
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754.—Jzay mahay manana, dia manan-droa, fa raha tsy mahay ma- 
nana, dia foana avokoa. 
Those who know how to look after money have a double amount, but those 
who don't lose it all. . 
Cf. Mark, iv. 25. 


FpiqRane antsakaina mody ventiny. 
‘ater drawn from the well becomes something substantial. 
Le, to those who know how to make good use of it, 


ds6eq Sire Jatsake an-drano: ka ty himpody intsony. 
alt dropped into the water : it won't return again. 


757.—Kibobo mandry amim-balala: tsy manana trano hasiana, fa 

sheninkenina irery. 

The kibobo(:) among the locusts: it has no place to store them in, and 
is busy there all alone (eating to repletion). 

(2) A species of bustard quail (Turntx migrizollis, Gon.) 

758.—Kitoatoa vary amana anana: ao ny sendra hena, fa ny sendra 
sakay dia misioka. 

A dab into a dish of rice and herbs: some perchance hit on meat, but 
those who hit on chillies whistle. 


.9.—Tsy antenaina tsy andraina, toy ny tantely am-body vintanina. 
jot expected and not looked for, like the honey below the vintanina(t) 


ree. 
(1) Calofhyllum parviflorum, Bojer. 
760.—A taovy toy ny landy : an-trano\:) vao manatevina. 
Bo e the silkworm: get into your house before you begin to improve 
it(t). 

(2) lit, thicken it. A very characteristic proverb often quoted to justify a habit of 
doing things extremely slowly, a bit now and a bit then, month by month and year by 
ean until it sometimes happens that the still unfinished work (generally a house) 

lls to pieces for very age, 
'61.—WVy be no avy, ny kely no mialoha lalana. 
e big ones are coming because the little ones go before. 
In a procession those inferior in rank precede, 
62.—A leo akoholahy tsy maneno toy tzay lasan-kary. . 
setter a cock that doesn’t crow than one that does and gets carried off by 
a wild cat. 


763.—Aleo eranambatry mitombo toy izay ortary tsy mitombo. 
Better a penny() that increases than a dollar that doesn’t. 
(1) Really two-thirds of penny (cranambatry). . 
;haremectaad mitsangan-ko eranambatry, toy tzay midon-ko ariary. 
etter rise to a penny than fall to a dollar. 
765.—Azaovy toy ny tsimpon-tain’ omby ny filan-karena: na kely 
az0, na be azo, ataovy an-karona avokoa, 
Gather riches as you gather cow-dung (for fuel): whether little or much, 
put it all in the basket. 
756.—Hanin-karen’ Itsiandrainazy: dobo telo ka atao indray manosi- 
ha thany, 
Mr. Resolute’s resolve to get rich: his three ponds are all dredged() at 
once, 
1) lit. pushed, referring to the cust. if f sods and mud placed in the 
(*)yaie and ronching fom beak to bank Wong satow and shalow ccs of ver 
or a pond to entrap the fish, 
67.— Ny valala tsy indroa mandry am-bavahady. 
‘he locusts don’t lie twice at the gate. 
Le. they should be caught for food at once, as they will not return, 
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% .— Maro thany ny hazo: fa ny fary no mamy. 
ants are of many kinds, but it is only the sugar-cane that is sweet. 


769.—Manan-kantenainatoa an-dRandranobe mandevina eranambatry. 
‘Having something to fall back off, like the old woman that buries three 
farthings. 


770.—Vary zato andrefan-trano: tsitsina tsy ho an’ iza, fa ho an’ ny 
tena thany ; tobaina tsy ho an’ iza, fa ho an’ ny tena thany. 
‘A hundred measures of rice west of the house : used frugally, they are for 
nobody but yourself ; used wastefully, they are for nobody but yourself. 
.¢. (60 take what care of them you can.) 
Uae ny lerak’ omby fahavaratra, ka sady lalao no harena. 
t's like having a calf borh in the summer, both gladness and gain. 


U2 Nahoana no ho ny haren-kiditra, ka ttanam-pively fandraka P 
‘ow is it you hold up a mallet when wealth wishes to enter? 
Le. why prevent it entering by your own folly ? 


773. - Ataovy am-bato tsy hahavery: katsaho ka tadiavo. 
lace by the stone that will not lose: seek and search. 
Tee, take care of your things ; place them where you can find them, 

774:—Ny vary raraka sakaizan' ny akoho. 

aie grains of rice are friends of the fowls. 

775»—Toy ny vary aman-dronono tondrahan-tantely, ka tian-ko lalt- 
na indrindra. 

Like rice and milk with plenty of honey poured on; let it be as deep as 
possible. 

776.—Raha mahay, dia mandanom-bola; fa raha tsy mahay, dia 
mandanon-kitay. 
f It you are clever, you gather money ; but if you are not clever, you gather 
fuel. 


Why manangona tsy mahaleo ny manshake. 
t'is more easy to scatter than to collect. 
778.—Avy tamin' ny anganongano, ka lany tamin' ny arirarira. 
ot wrongly and spent foolishly. 
9. -Lany hena alohan' olona, ka ny nify no aolanolana. 
‘aving eaten his meat before the others, he still chews. 
Le, he is ashamed of having finished before others, and so pretends to be still eating. 
80.—Mirediredy toy ny andriandahy lany harena. 
~ Mumbling nonsense, like the nobleman whose wealth is all spent. 
Le, prates foolishly of the good old times, 
781.—Mihinan-tena toy ny tantely merika andro. 
Consuming oneself like bees on misty days. 
Le. can’t get out of the hive, so eat from stored up food, 
82,—Raha lany ny hena, mihatra amin’ ny akalana. 
hen the meat is done, you come to the chopping-board. 
83.— Raha lany ny harena, lany haingo. . 
When there is no more money, there is no more finery. 
84.— Tsy mety raha lany fatotra amam-pondrana. 
te wrong to spend all one possesses, 
85.—Aza homa-maizina raha misy fanilo, 
jon’t eat in the dark when there is a light to he had. 
86.—Zsara raha mangetaheta ka mahita rano, 
t’s good to find water when one is thirsty. 
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y-7 Aza mangetaheta ambony lakana, na noana manatrika so- 
ira. 


‘ou shouldn’t be thirsty in a canoe (with water all around you), nor hungry 
before a rice-store. 

88.—Aza mirakitra an-karon-doa-body. 

on’t keep treasure in a basket with holes. 





m: 


789.—Aza midera harena, fa manan-jazalahy ; dia mandany harena 
raha mamora sy mankany an-tafika. 
Don't boast of your wealth, for you have a son, and you'll spend it when 
* he comes to be circumcised or goes to the wars. 


190..-.Aza manao sabora manambaka ny lahin-ziro. 
Bon't do like the fat that cheats the lamp-wick. 
Le. don’t waste yourself too soon, ‘The fat in the rough native lamp puts out the wick 
by consuming itself too soon. 
73: .—Aza manao fo milafi-karena. 
jon’t let your heart lean on riches. 


192. Aza ny hafohezana andro no alaina, fa ny halavan' ny taona. 
jon’t think of the shortness of the day, but of the length of the year. 
Le, don’t say “Lightly come, lightly go,” but think of the length of time in which you 
will need your money, not days only, but years, 
fob 4 tobatobaina ny vary, fa ny misambo-bary manetsa no tsy 
ofa. 


Don't waste the rice, for it’s difficult to borrow any in planting-time. 
The proverb also varies, in its ending thus : ny mangataha an-tranon-drafy no tey 
‘@faka, one cannot beg it in the house of an enemy. 
194.—Aza tontaina ny lamba, fa ny manantsody manira no tsy afaka. 
on’t hastily wear out your dress, for the weaving of another(1) is no easy 
matter. - 
(2) lit, the winding on reels and arranging in hanks, 


XII.—Humility and Meekness; Pride and Boasting. 


{ap Nahoana no maneéri-tena toy ny omby hantsika? 

‘hy do you lower yourself like an ox with a low back ? 

Bo Ave oko mihasolanga toy tzay solanga mihazoko. 
fetter bent low and rising, than high and lowering. 


This has reference to the horns of cattle, some of which grow upwards and some 
ywawards, 


We, Solanga mahazo, joko mahavoa. 
¢ horns that bend upwards catch things, those that bend downwards 
strike things. 
Cf. Nos, 811, 1619. 
ares tzaho manjoko no andadiana, voahitsaka hianao. 
I that stoop am crawled to by you, it is you that will be trodden on. 
.—Aza mandady hajaina. 
n’t make yourself of no account when people do you honour. 
800.—Wy manjokozoko aza kapohina, ary ny mandady aza vonoina. 
Don’t let those who bend be beaten, or those who creep be struck. 
801.—Sahala amin’ ny tataom-baravarana va, ka tsy alehan’ ny 
mpianjonanjona. 
ike the lintel of a low doorway, the high and mighty can’t get under it. 
802.— Firain’ ny vava fito saha ; firain' ny harem-boantondro. 
Marked out by his mouth seven fields ; marked out by his means a finger- 
breadth. 
Le. he boasts of more than he can buy. 
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803.—Lasan-ko vavany toy ny haron-tabebaka. 
All Fone, to mouth like a wide shallow basket. 
fe, all width and no depth, 


804.—MNy bibin-tsaonjo tsy mahatahotra ahy, ka bibim-bomanga va no 
hatahorako? | 
A large caterpillar(t) doesn’t frighten me, and shall I fear a small one ? (2) 

(1) lit. arum caterpillar; (2) sweet-potato caterpillar. 

_ 805.—Zemitra ivelany toa tandro-trano; miainga ho avo, ka mandry 
irery. 

2 outside ornament like the horns on a house; they rise high, but are all 
alone. 

Le. the the penalty of itness. Houses of the old have the pie f wood 
“ist oom thea eableg oxtbaded cpt thoy trees each other, whiek they do. at the 
ridge pole ; the fonger the projecting ends, the higher the rank of the owner, 

806.—firediredy ho lambolahy, fa rehefa mahita ny ampombo male- 
my, miketraka ho rent-kisoa. 

‘He boasts of being a wild boar, yet on catching sight of the soft chaff, he 
owns to being a common sow. 

807.—Miringiringy ka potraka. 

Raing high, and thing low. 

‘Le. Pride goeth before destruction, Cf, Prov, xvi, 18, and No, 1484. 
808.—d€anao ho katsaka, ka ladinin’ ny tsaramaso. 


Claiming to be maize, yet climbed up by beans. 
Le. “Ehe batilo is not tthe strong.” 


809.— Ombilahy tanimanga, ka ny tompony ihany no mitrena. 
A clay ox ; it’s only the owner who bellows. 
‘Children make toy oxen of clay. 
810.—Vovsn’ alika : tsy hery fa tahotra. 
A dog’s bark : it isn’t might, but fright. 
CE, No, 220, 
811. —Ombilahy afaka teo aho. 
Tam a bull that conquered in a previous fight. 
812.—Jeaho tsy fangaraka mahalevin-tena, 
I am not a mason-wasp, able to bury myself. 


813.—Zsy mba tsiriry vorona aho ka manidina raha ritra ny rano, fa 
tstriry ahitra ka maniry raha ritra ny rano. 
I am not a ¢seriry duck: (1) to fly away when the water dries up, but a ¢sé- 
riry plant that grows when the water dries up. : 
(1) Zsiriry is both the name of a wild duck (the whistin ig teal, Dendrocygna viduata, L.) 
‘and a grass (Leersia hexandra, Sw.). 
14. Toy my akoholahy an-drova : samy ta-haneno avokoa. 
Like the cocks in the courtyard: they all want to crow. 
815.—WVy an-tratra tsy lavo, ka “‘alao koa rain’ talahy be.” 
What you are wrestling with isn’t thrown, yet it’s “get your grandfather 
also.” 
816.—Wy takatra no nahavita ny trano, ka ny vorondolo no mibohy. 
The tufted umber (1) built the nest, but the owl boasts (the ownership). 
(1) The tufted umber is a bird allied to the storks (Scopus umbretta, Gm.) and builds 
an immense nest, 
817.—Kary mihomehy vorondolo: ka ny mandady indray no mihomehy 
ny manidina. 
‘A wild cat laughing at an owl: it’s the creeper laughing at the flier. 
Le, it ought to be the flier that laughs at what cannot raise itself from the ground. 
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ifies that what is growing thero must not be interfered with. But. though it is 
led a “protector,” it can do nothing more than silently bear witness to the 
jepradations of any So with many a braggart who boasts himself to be 


819.—M€alaza tsy thinanana, toy ny viltan-tsahona. 
Famous, but not eaten off, like the frog’s-plate.(1) 
1) The viliantsahona (frog’s-plate) is a small round-leafed aquatic herb (Hydrocotyle 
» Forst.). 
820.—Ketsa va aho, ka ho antitra tray taona P 
Am I a young rice plant to become old in a year? 


821.—Fanasina va aho ka ho levona vetivety ? 
Am I salt quickly to come to nothing ? 
822.—Malady tompony toy ny mpihambo. 
You are soon its master, like the braggart. 


. 823.—Zsy misy mahay mandeha toy ny akoho; fa raha mandeha amin’ 
ny sahafa, solafaka. 
Nothing can go along like a fowl ; but if it walks on a winnowing-fan, it 
slips. 
824.—Ny amboa no be aina; fa raha voky ron’ kena, mandry ilalana. 
A dog is full of life ; but when full of food(:), it lies in the road. 
(2) lit, gravy or blood. 
825.—Aza mahay vava raha tsy mahay harona. 
Don’t talk much if you can’t work (1). 
(1) lit. make baskets, 


826.—Aza be filaza, ka kely fitondra mody. 
Don’t promise much and bring home little. 


827.—Aza manao sest-montotra. 
Don’t thrust a large thing into a small one. 
Le. don’t make out you can, 


828.—Aza manao toton-omby bory. 
Don’t butt like a hornless ox. 
‘Le. you can’t manage it, so don’t make out you can, 


829\—Aza manao toy ny vorontsiloza (na ny osy); mthambo tena, fa 
szy thany. 

+ Don’t dolike a turkey (ora goat), making yourself out to be what you are not. 
A turkey is said to spread itself out like a full-dressed damsel, to roar like a bull, to 

swell out like a big drum, to wear a necklace of red coral like a gay young moth 
to fom bine feathers likea blue bird, etc., yet it cannot change its nature, it 

only a . 

A‘ gost is said fo erect its horns like an ox, to bleat like a sheep, to grow a beard like 
agen, to erect its hair like a wild boar, etc., yet it is no more than a goat after all. 





830.—Aza mihantsy amboa hanatkitra ny tena. 
Don’t challenge a dog to bite you. 
831.—Aza mandaka amboa mandry. 
jon’t kick a sleeping dog. 
‘Le, he may provo a more formidable antogonist than you take him for, 
Cf, 900, 1252, 
832.—A za maninana olon-tsy afaka aina. 
jon’t challenge (or defy) a living person. 
See Nos, 1704—1709. 
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833.—Aza manao akohovavy maneno. 
Don't be a crowing hen. 
834.—A Aohovany maneno, ka lazain’ ny avoaky ny vavany. 
A hen that crows declares itself by its mouth. 

‘A crowing hen was generally ordered by the diviners to be killed and thrown away. 
835.—Aza manao herim-boantay. 
Don’t boast (i.e. buzz) like a scavenger beetle. 
836.—Aza mianjonanjona toy ny akoho mihinam-biby. 
Don't boast like the fowl eating an insect. 
837.—Aza mietaketaka toy ny akoho hely vidin-drindra. 
Don’t be conceited like a little fowl bought for a few rushes. 


838.—Aza manendry tena hoatra ny alika ho any an-tsena. 
jon't appoint yourself like a dog bound for the market. 


839.—Aza tefitra loatra ka mibaby laona. 
Don’t be so fond of praise as to carry a rice mortar on your back. 
Le. have the credit of being strong without the trouble of shewing it, 
840.—Aza te-hoderain’ ny goatka, ka mikiky taolana tsy misy hena. 
Don’t desire praise from the crows by gnawing a bone with no meat on it. 


841.—Rahe mahazo patsa indray mahandro hianao, azamanao tsy ho 
ore laoka intsony. 
f you've enough shrimps for a meal, don’t say you'll never again want for 
something to eat with your rice. 


842.—Aza manao toy ny zozoro marotsaka thany, ka be vonin-dohany. 
Don’t be like the papyrus reed having a splendid tuft only. 


B45.7-Aea manao gisalahy homan-ketsa, ka ny homana ny an’ olona no 
avo feo. 
Don’t do as the gander does when eating young rice plants, quack loudly 
whilst eating what doesn’t belong to him. 

Le. sinners such as he have nothing to boast of. 


844.—Aza miakatra ho rahona ka mthelin-ko zavona. 
Don’t go up as a cloud and disappear as a mist. 


845.—Aza mitompo teny fantatra, toa antsy Rely be zarana. 
Don't be too sure, like a little knife with a big handle. 


846.—Aza manao toy "y Jorery: ny feony mampita lohasaha, fa ny te- 
nany tsy ampy indraim-bava. ; 

‘Don’t be like the cicada: its voice reaches right across the valley, but its . 
body isn't enough for a mouthful. 


847.—Masaky ny dorany, ka mangatstaky ny hambony, 
‘eated by his Boasting, and chilled by his pride. ” 


848.—My toko dimy samy manana thany. + 
Everybody has five stones. 
Tee. sufficient to make two adjoining trivets for cooking on, so there is no need to boast 
of a thing like that, 
B49 Andro telo itoviana amin' olona. 
Alf people are alike with you in possessing three posts, 
e. the three posts which support the 
boasting of what everybody has. 
850. —Voninahitra omena ny tantely, fa ny vomanga mba mamy thany. 
‘onour is given to honey, but the sweet-potato is also sweet. 
851.—Haza no omena ny tantely no anaovana azy sorona, fa ny mam 
toa azy mba misy thany. ? 7 fay id 


roof of native houses, There is no ground for 
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Reverence is paid to honey as it is used in sacrifice, but there are other 
things that are quite as sweet. 

‘Honey was sometimes used in anointing the native fetish that was placed in the north- 
east corner of the house. 

852.—Raha akoho no horasaina, aza ny famaky no hotadiavina. 

hen there’s only a fowl to cut up, don’t seek for an axe. 

Te. as if you hada large jointto dispose of. 

853.-- Sasa-poana manao Saha maina, fa tsy ho tompon’ tanana akory. 
fou tire yourself in vain digging a field for nothing, for you won't be the 
owner of the compound (you wish to make of it.) 

The natives sometimes lay claim to pieces of ground, and dig it up a little as a sign 
than it belongs to them, when not unfrequently the rightful owner appears, when they 
are compelled to retire, und thus find that they have spent their strength for naught. 

854.—Ambolo bitaka, ambolo mahay : zava-tsy hay tsy tbitabitahana. 

A fat locust a plump locust : a thing that can’t be done shouldn't be danced 
for joy over. 

855.—Lamban' Ikaladedaka : kirobo raviny, venty am-pantaka, roana- 
mbatry vita. . 

The cloth of Miss Boaster : a shilling for a strip of it, eightpence whilst 
still on the loom, three farthings when it is finished. 


856.—Doradora vava any ivelany, fa toa olo-moana ao an-trano. 
A great boaster outside the house, but apparently dumb inside. 
857.—Miriorio foana ny angidina, fa any an-kady no farany. 
The dragon-fly roams about in vain, for it will end its days in the ditch. 
858.- Nahoana no samy mpanefy ka hifampidera taim-by. 
How is it that both being smiths, you praise each other's slag ? 
859.—Miebo tapany, hoatra ny rano an-tatatra. 
Conceited though only half full, like water in the water. course. 
860.—Zoy ny fandrony, aron’ ny vozony. 
Like its horns, a guard to its neck. 
861.—Jzy lahy sady mahery, fa izaho sady vavy no malemy. 
He is a man and is strong, but I am a woman and weak. 
862.—Herin' ny ziro menaka, fahosan' ny ago rano. 
Fat is the strength of the lamp, water the weakness of fire. 
I. e. puts it out. 
863.—LWy tsy afa-fo be nenina, fa ny afa-po manao varim-bato. 
He who doesn’t get his way is full of regret, but he who does risks his life (*) 
(because of it). 
(1) ice. throws himself over a rock, 
864.—LWVy satkitra aza manantena ho lahy, koa mainka ny lahy raha- 


0. 
Even the effeminate(t) hopes to be reckoned a man, much more he who is 
one already. 
(1) lit. hermaphrodite. 
865 —zay maola maka ny fary. 
Only’ the bold accept the challenge. 

. They who are disposed to contend take the sugar-cane. This is taken from a 
practice followed at former sports and trials of strength, in which a wrestler stuck 
a stick of sugar-cane in the ground as a challenge, and another signified his accept- 

ance of it by removing the stick. 
866.—Zsy mba ny ankamaroam-bahoaka, fa ny olona tray toa zato. 
It is not the multitude of the people, but oné person that is like a hundred. 
Cf, proverbs on union, Nes. 234., etc., and those of a similar kind to this in Nos. 
1353 -1359- 
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867.—Ketsa mahafehy tena. 
Le, they are bound in bundles ready for transplanting. 
berry mba roa vao mahatapaka tahaka ny hety aho, fa antsy maha- 
0 tena. 
I don’t need to be two-bladed before cutting like a pair of scissors, for I 
am a knife able to do my own work. 
Cf, Nos. 1353-1359. 


869.— Vata natoraka ny Soap, ka tsy matahotra ny vary ho raraka. 
_A stone thrown at a weaver-finch, it takes no heed to the scattering of the 
tice. 
‘Used of a reckless action. 
870.—Zsy mifidy tany hianjerana, toy ny oram-pararano. 
It doesn’t choose the ground it falls on, like rain tthe rainy season. 
‘Used of a person bold enough to do readily whatever there is occasion for. 


871.—Manan-jara ny sahy, fa ny tsy ampy lavo. 
othing venture, nothing won. 
Lit. ‘The venturesome are fortunate, for the proper means are always found insufficient 
to the timid.—Cf. 1928—1939. 
872.—Ny tray Rasahy, ary ny tray Ramavany. 
ne is Mr. Bold, and the other Mr. Dare-do. 
873.—Voalavo mitety vazan-trano misy saka, ka fohy andro andeha- 
nana. 
A rat in the house(r) with a cat, it won’t be for long. 
(x) lit, running about from corner to corner on the wall under the roof, 
S74 Voalavo sasatra ny miaina, ka mandalo ambanin' ny saokan' 
ny saka. 
A rat tired of life, he passes under the cat’s chin, 
875.—Fatra-pamolaka, ka folaka. 
‘ager to subdue others, and himself subdued. 
876.—Azkoho tia hady, ka manati-babo ho an' ny saka. 
A fowl fond of walking in the fosse, it gives itself captive to the wild cat. 
877.—Zsy misy mateza milevina hoatra ny voalavo ; fa raha mitranga 
zy, dia hanin’ ny saka. . 
There is nothing that buries itself so long as a rat, but when it does 
appear, the cat eats it. 
878.—Kibobo sy menamaso, ka mataho-maso mena. 
uail meeting rail, afraid of its red eyes. 
The Aibobo is a species of Bustard quail ( ix migricollis, Gon,), and the menamaso 
is a species of rail with markedly red eyes (Porzana pygmaa, Naum.). 
879.—Akanga mandry andro, ka tsy mahalala voin-ko avy. 
A guinea-fowl lying asleep in the day-time: he knows not of coming 
danger. 
880.—Jzay tia doka maty aloha eo am-bavahadin' ny fahavalo. 
They who love praise are the first to die at the gate of the enemy. 
881.— Valala an-tany mena: na dia tapoka elatra aza, lany piaka. 
A locust on red soil: although its wings are broken, it isn’t done for.(t) 
(1) lit. can still make a clicking noise, 
882.- Sendra hianao, sendra ahy ; tohatra hianao, tohatra ahy. 
‘We are well met, so come on! 
Lit, It happened on you, bappened on me ; met you, met me, 
883. —Maty am-pandiovana toy ny hifafa. 
Dying in cleaning, like the broom. 
It attacks the dirt, and wears itself away thereby, So also brave good men. Cf, 2 Cor. 
xii. 15, This proverb is sometimes used in a cynical sense, thus, “Die in the dirt! 
No, man, live on!” Another form is the following. 
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884.- Mahadio ny sasany, ka mandevon-tena toy ny savony. 
Cleansing others and wasting away in the process. : 


885.—Avoko no nasaina nohaniny, ka soamalondona no nataony be am- 
bavany. 

Bidden to eat avoko root, he crammed his mouth with the root of soama- 
londona. 

‘The avoko is a very small leguminous plant (Vigna angivensis, Baker), whose root 
is eaten in times of scarcity. The soamalondona is a very small plant (Euphorbia 
primulafolia, Baker) with a poisonous root used as a rat destroyer. 

886.—Manao vy very ny ainy. 
To risk one’s life. 

Lit, To treat one’s lifo as a lost piece of iron. It is somewhat difficult to understand 
the origin of this very common saying. 

887.—Mana-boa-maty. 
To defy death. 
Explanation uncertain, 


888.—Iinia maty ho maimbo. 
To dare death. 
Lit. To determine to die and become corrupt. 


889.—Manary tena, toy ny vomanga miseho amoron-dalana. 
Throwing oneself away, like the sweet-potato growing on the roadside. 
Le. is sure to be seen and appropriated, 
890. — Mamba nohitsahin’ omby, ka ‘asa azy ao tvoho ao.’ 
A crocodile trodden on by an ox: ’twas ‘It’s not my business who is 
behind there.’ 
Another version is, Hodi-tsokatra nilatsahan-kavandra, i.e. tho shell of a tortoiso 
‘on which the hail fell. 
1.—Mitery omby tsy mirohy hoatra an-dRabenalo, ka ny ho fatin' ny 
daka no farany. 
Milk a cow not tied up like Mr. Timidity, and you'll end your life by a 
kick. 
892.—Ombilahy tsy zehen’ tandroka. 
A bull is not measured by his horns. 
Cf. 796, 797, 811, 1619. 
893.—Iamono biby tsy mahafaty, ka tfoteran’ ny namany. 
Striking a beast without killing it, and turned on by its fellows. 


894.—Zz0ky izy, fa lehilahy: nandray lefona dia lasa, sakafony sikina 
thany. 


He is a veteran, being a man: he seized a spear and departed, getting 
his meals as he could. 
A picture of a primitive warrior, . 
895.— Hilela-maina aza hataony, koa indrindra fa raha molotra misy 
tantely. 
He'll lick as it is, much more when he has tasted honey. 


896.—Hikoha-maina aza hataony, ka mainkd fa misy sery hanolahana. 

He'll cough as it is, and more so when he has the excuse of a cold. 

897.—TZsy misy vongan-lany mahery noho ny vato, na hazo mahala ri- 
votra. 

There’s no lump of earth stronger than a stone, nor tree more powerful 
than the wind. 


898.—Asaovy vikina alina, ka aleo mihoatra toy tzay milatsaka, 
Do it like a leap in the dark, better too far than fall (in the ditch), 
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899.—A.leo mandroso ho faty toy tzay miverin-ko may. 
Better advance and die than return and burn. 

Soldiers who retreated in fight were formerly burned, Cf. 731. 

.—Matokia manominda, fa eto aho hihazona ny tongony. 

Bont hesitate to cut its throat, for I am here to hold its feet. 

‘The proverb refers to the killing of oxen. Cf. 831, 1252. 
901.—Nahoana no sahisahy tsy mahay sakiratsy ? 
Why are you daring and yet unable to handle a wooden shovel ? 
play on words like the following. 
2.—Mahoana no valavalana tsy mahay valam-bary ? 
y are you boastful and yet can’t manage a rice-ground partition ? 
103.—Aza matoky tenda ka homam-bary aman-taolana. 
on’t trust your throat and eat rice with bones in it. . 

904.— Vavan-hisoa misy sira: ka eranao hihinana azy. 

A salted pig’s mouth : you can please yourself about eating it. 
15.—Akaiky mahatahotra, lavitra mahamanina, toy ny orana, 
jear, making afraid, far off, longed for, like rain. 

.—Lalana afaka ando: diavin' ny osa. 

A road free from dew : it’s trodden on by the weak. 

907.—Raka dobo tsy ho sahy siny ako, dia miketraka ho renirano. 

If I am a pond afraid of a water-pot, let me sink down into a brook. 

908. ary tsy azo atao ahoana, ka ny saka no tapa-drambo. 
‘he wild cat can’t be touched, so the tame cat’s tail’s cut off. 


909.—Zana-dambo mamindra : tsy hery, fa mthafy. 


A young pig’s walk: it isn’t a showing of strength, but a bearing of 


hardship. 


10.— Volon-katsaka misakan-tadio, ka manohana ny tsy eran’ ny ainy. 
laize flowers trying to stay the tempest: they attempt what’s beyond 


their strength. 


gt1.—Jzay aleha rehetra maneno sahona avokoa: Maromena haha- 


tstravina, Antsakalava hahatahotra. 


Frogs are heard everywhere : one place (:) terrifies, another (2) alarms. 





(2) lit, Maromena, that part of the country west f,the Capital. (2) lit. Anteakalava, 


the western borderland inhabited by the Sakalava. 
12.—Wo mpanefy ka matahotra afo! 
hat! a smith, and afraid of fire ! 
13.—Zifitr’ ilay osa, ka ‘tandrifiny va izao, Ranaotra > 
t. Fearful firing a shot, it’s ‘do I cover it now, friend ?” 
For he shuts his eyes in mortal fear of the expected bang. 
14.—Ampingan' tlay osa: ka verin-tenany thany. 
‘he shield of the coward: he lost it himself. 
Le. he threw it away when he bolted. 
915.—Malaza ho lahy, ka tsy mandry an-efitra. 
Thought to be a brave man, but dares not sleep in the desert. 


17.—Manara-drenirano, 
To go with the stream. 
918.—Manatky lembenana, ha thandronan’ ny rano. 
Agreeing too readily and suffering for it. 
Lit, agreeing to be a hollow, and have the water settle in it, 
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19.— Manaiky tsy sazoka. 
ielding unwillingly. 


gz0—Raha try mahala ieay teny tsy mety, tsy mba lehilahy, 
If you can't say no to a bad word, you are no man, 


21.—Zoy ny bibilava sy ny olona, ka samy matahotra thany. 
bike the snake and the man, both are afraid. 


922.—Zoy ny saobakaka mitoetra ao am-body riana, ka tsy manana 
andro tsy ahatairana. 

Like a frog that lives at the foot of a waterfall, he lives amid ceaseless 
alarms. 


9B D forohora tsy mba mahaleo ny tahotra 
read isn't more than fear. 


124.— Zoy ny toho atosiky ny mamba, mandeha amin-tahotra. 
ike the small fish driven away by the crocodile, it goes in fear. 


ges—Tiy menatra mandositra, hoatra ny kary. 
fot ashamed to flee, like the wild cat. 


26.—Zsy mahaleo mora, hoatra ny mpantsaka. 
n’t overcome a weak thing, like a water-carrier. 
grey manenjtka ny osa enjehin' ny mahery kosa. 
ersecuiors (or pursuers) of the weak shall be persecuted (or pursued) by 
the strong. 


928.—Aza manao hoe: ‘Raha olon-kandosirako, kanefa raha sary 
hohatontho.’ 

Don't say : ‘If it’s a man, I’ll flee from it, but if an image, I'll approach 
it.” 


929.—Aza manao toy ny sokina : ny varatra hamono tsy mahatahotra 
azy, fa ny fanala indray no atahorany. 
‘Don’t be like the hedgehog (1): the deadly lightning is no terror to him, 
but a lantern frightens him. 
(1) The sokina very much resembles a hedgehog, but the family to which it belongs 
(Centetidee) is confined to Madagascar, 
30.—Aza manaiky be, toy ny Tsaravoninahitra. 
jon't agree to everything, like the Tsaravoninahitra (1). 
‘A tribe of country folks living south-east of the Capital, 
931.—Aza manao toy ny valala : ny vavy no manaizana, ka ny lahyno 
tomamotamo. 
Don’t be like the locusts: the female becomes pregnant, and the male 
appears of a yellow colour. 


132.—Aza manao miaramila be nify, ka tsy mataho-katsa-maina. 
jon’t say you are a soldier with many teeth and not afraid of eating dry 
and hard Indian corn. 
Le, lest you should be called on to prove it, 


933-—Aza manary tena: tsy vazan-tsinona, ka homan-katsa-maina. 


Don't destroy yourself: you are not a double tooth, yet you can chew dry 
and hard Indian corn. 


934--4Aza manao sahombora mitaingina ambonin' ny ravina, ka 


mifanindry samy malemy. 
on't be like a tree-frog sitting on a leaf: one weak thing on another. 


135. — Aza milaza lelezana ka tsy sahy mita. 
jon’t tell of a bridge that you are afraid to pass over yourself, 
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6.— Aza tsy saky andro toa renivitsika. 
on’t fear the day like the mother-of-the- ants (1). 
‘The reni-vitsika is really a snake which, the natives say, inhabits an ants’ nest, and 
is fed by the ants until it is quite fat and then eaten. 


7.—Aza misisika ho may hoatra ny fisoitra afo. 
jon’t press forward to be burned like a wooden poker. 


938. Aza matahotra, fa try misy fondroina dia maty. 
jon’t be afraid, for there’s no one dies when pointed at. 
The natives formerly believed that, on being pointed at by a witch, they would speedily 
ie. 
939.—4za dia miandry teza ho potraka, 
jon’t wait for the strong to fall. 
Le. in order to attack the weak. 


940.—Aza manao rano lalina ila; ka raha marivo, hotsobohina, fa 
raha lalina, hihemorana. 
Don’t let it be a case of the water being deep on one side ; if shallow, you'll 
step into it ; but if deep, you'll step away from it. 
Le. plunge boldly in, like a man, 


kh aa manao ganaganalahy: ny mitari-dalana indray no mtha- 
ely feo. 
Don’t do like a drake : though he leads the way, his voice gradually fails. 


992-<-Asa maka imason’ ny tompony hoatra ny voromahery. 
lon't take before the owner’s eyes like a hawk. 


943-—Aza manao fodilahy mena vary ka manandrana alohan’ ny 
tompony. 
Don’t do like the cock finch in harvest time and taste the rice before 
its master. 
These weaver finches are often very destructive of the rice, 


Be dze miovoka ambony toy ny ranovolan' i Tstodiana. 
jon’t go off like the boiling rice-water of Tsiodiana. 
Le. as the water boils up and gets away from ths pot, so does a coward when the 
‘rife gets warm. Possibly Priodiana should be Tuadrano, 


Bis Aza manao fandost-drent-omby, ka tratran’ ny alika eo am- 
pribahanana. 
Don’t flee like a silly sheep and be overtaken by the dog as you stand 
staring (9 about you. 
i) lit. straddle, stand with legs apart. 
J. A. HoutpEr. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF IMERINA BASED UPON 
A NATIVE ACCOUNT. 


‘HE following article is based upon a part of a voluminous mass 
of papers left by a Malagasy named Raombana, who was born 
during the later years of the reign of Andrianampéinimérina, and who 
survived till the beginning of the reign of RaddmalII. As a sort of 
introduction to his memoirs, the writing of which was commenced in 
1853, he gives a traditional history of Imérina from the earliest times. 
This preliminary matter contains many interesting, and to me quite new, 
details of legends, traditions, and historical events, and from it I have 
drawn largely for the purposes of this paper. When a young man, Raom- 
bana was appointed a member of a mission sent by Radama I to Eng- 
land, where he subsequently lived for two or three years. He wrote his 
narrative in English, and his vocabulary and general style of composition 
show that he possessed a very fair knowledge of that language. As, 
however, he is often very diffuse and given to repetition and circumlocu- 
tion, I have taken the liberty of reproducing in my own words the 
substance of the paragraphs selected from his relation. Only here and 
there have I quoted him literally. . . 
Our writer gives the following interesting tradition of the appearance 
of the Hova in Madagascar. In remote times the forefathers of the 
Hova race dwelt in an unknown island far across the sea. They were,. 
however, not to remain in their original home, for God, in His inscru- 
table counsels, had destined them to occupy the fair land of Madagascar. 
In order that they might reach their new country, the Almighty prepared 
a pathway for them by causing great water-lilies to grow in the sea and 
spread their broad leaves upon the facegof the waters. Moved by a 
divine impulse, they and their families in steadfast faith set out west- 
wards, and, traversing in safety the miraculous road that had been laid 
down for them, eventually reached the east coast of Madagascar, and. 
settled in the lands about the River Matitanana. There they abode for 
some time, but finding the climate unhealthy, owing to the prevalence 
of malaria, they decided to push inland in search of a more salubrious 
spot. Under the leadership of their chief Andrianampinga, they forced . 
a passage through the grim and silent forests, and at length reached 
Trknangoavana, which lies about 30 miles to the east of Antananarivo. 
The land in the neighbourhood of their camp seeming to promise favour- 
ably for a settlement, they began to build houses, and thus was founded 
the first Hova village in Imerina. — 

After relating the above legend, the writer continues: “I have been 
twice at Ifanangoavana, and there are still to be seen there the re- 
mains of a town. These remains consist principally of the stone 
pavements that surrounded the houses. In the centre of the town 
there is a huge rock on which Andrianamponga and his chief men 
used to sit basking in the sun and playing the game of /androna. 
Ifanangoavana is a somewhat elevated place and completely surround- 
ed with trees. It is now (1853) held so sacred that no person, of what- + 
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ever rank, dare break any of the trees and use them as fuel, for it is 
supposed that if any person dares todo so, death will instantly come 
upon him for having infringed on the rights of the holy ground or 
tany masina. King Andrianamponga died about 500 years ago.” 

The following tradition as to the origin of the Hova race is, as the 
writer says, ‘new and curious and well worth inserting.” The tradition 
states that the people of Imerina are descended from one man and one 
woman. The man was placed by God on Andringitra mountain, which 
lies some 20 or 25 miles to the north of Antananarivo ; the woman was 
located on the heights of the Ankaratra mountains, which are between 
30 and 40 miles from Antananarivo in a south-westerly direction. The 
two, all unwitting of each other's whereabouts, were thus separated by a 
distance of between 50 and 60 miles. Like Adam and Eve in the Bibli- 
cal story, they were simply ‘‘draped in the garments of Paradise.” Their 
Creator, however, had made them for each other, and it was not His 
intention that they should live alone and separate. In the breast of each 
He had deeply implanted what our writer calls “a secret instinct” as a 
pledge that, in due time, they should come together. But before that 
happy consummation could be achieved, weary months of wandering 
amongst the lonely valleys and pathless forests were ordained for them, 
To sustain their hopes and cheer them in their toilsome search for 
each other, God, in dreams and visions of the night, graciously vouch- 
safed them assurances that, at the appointed time, their joy should be 
fulfilled. 

One day the man made a fire to cook his simple meal of manioc. 
The fire unaccountably caught the surrounding brushwood and gave rise 
to a great cloud of smoke. On the same day, while the woman was enga- 
ged in cooking some sweet-potatoes, a similar accident occurred. Each 
perceived the smoke rising from the other's fire, and their hopes of 
soon seeing each other grew brighter and more assured. Taking the 
smoke which he saw spreading on the flanks of Ankaratra as a sign of 
his destined companion’s presence, the man eagerly turned southwards, 
lighting fires at intervals as he passed along in order to indicate his 
progress to the woman, who, he felt sure, would be on the alert. She, on 

er part, attracted by the smoke darkening the sky in the north, moved 
in that direction, also iighting fires at times to guide the man for whom. 
her heart yearned. Thus gradually they approached each other until, 
six days after the auspicious smoke clouds had first gladdened their eyes, 
they met at a spot ten miles west of Antananarivo. On coming face to 
face, so overpowering was the vision of each other's ravishing beaut: 
that they could but stand rapt in speechless admiration. At lengtl 
their full hearts found words of love and happy greeting, and each per- 
fectly understood the other. From this pair is descended the great Hova 
race which peopled Imerina. 

The tradition that Ralambo, the famous king who founded the town 
of Ambdhidrabiby, was the first to introduce the savoury qualities of 

‘beef to the notice of the people is well-known. Our writer records 
the circumstances under which Ralambo was led to make the discovery 
that the flesh of the ox is good for food. Up to his time the vast 
‘herds of wild cattle were allowed to roam about undisturbed; “they 
were not feared by the people, nor did they fear the people.” One 
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day, as Ralambo, accompanied by two slaves, was strolling about at. 
some distance from Ambohidrabiby, the long grass by some means 
caught fire. The flames spread so rapidly that several oxen grazing 
near, unable to make their escape, were burnt to death. On his slaves 
complaining of feeling hungry, and suggesting that they should wend 
their way homewards, Ralambo, in a jocose way, replied: ‘Well, if 
you are so hungry, why don’t you eat some of the flesh of these roasted 
cattle? It seems to me that it would be good to eat.” The slaves 
shrunk in horror from the proposal, as it was then generally believed 
that beef was poisonous. Their evident alarm suggested to Ralambo’s 
mind the idea of making an experiment to see whether the flesh of 
cattle really had the noxious properties attributed to it by the popular 
imagination, and he made up his mind to try the experiment at once 
on his two slaves by means of the meat at hand so opportunely cooked. 
By threats and cajolery he at length induced his trembling and wretch- 
ed followers to cut some slices from the roasted carcase and eat them. 
After finishing their meal, they roundly declared that they had enjoyed 
it and had found the meat very savoury. 

A week having elapsed without the men showing any signs of having 
taken harm from their unwonted repast, the sharp-witted Ralambo at 
once perceived that the immense troops of cattle roaming about neg- 
lected might he made, not only to supply a valuable article of food, 
but also to provide the means for greatly increasing his wealth. Before 
advising his subjects of his fruitful discovery, he thought it well to 
forestall them by first securing a large number of the cattle for him- 
self, He ordered them to construct large pens, and then sent them 
to drive in the cattle from the surrounding country. When the corrals 
were full, Ralambo thought he might condescend to let his wondering 
people into the secret of his to them extraordinary doings, and to 
invite them to a share in the benefits of his discovery. He called 
a great assembly of his people, and for their delectation prepared a 
feast at which the principal dish consisted of boiled beef. In his ad- 
dress the king, unctuously expatiating upon the excellent qualities of 
the new food, recounted at length how he had been led to his dis- 
covery, and invited his loving and welcome guests to prove its value 
by regaling themselves with the meat set before them. In great trepida- 
tion the people began to taste the unfamiliar food; as they ate, find- 
ing its agreable flavour grow upon them, their confidence increased, 
and the rapidity with which they subsequently despatched the meat 
eloquently testified to their enjoyment of it. At the end of the feast, 
when the king told them to go and collect cattle for themselves, there 
was no lack of eagerness to obey his command. 

The founding of Antananarivo is attributed to Andrfanjdka, the 
son of Ralambo, and his successor in the kingship of Ambohidrabiby. 
With a view to discover a site for a new town, Andrianjaka one day 
climbed to the top of the Andringitra hill, from which elevated position 
he gained a wide survey of the surrounding country. His eye was 
caught by the commanding eminence ~on which Antananarivo now 
stands. Selecting fourteen of his followers, he sent them forthwith to 
examine the hill and report upon its suitability for settlement. The 
party found the hill covered with a dense wood. Making their, way 
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through this, they reached the summit of the hill, where they came vpon 
a clearing, in which were a few wretched huts. These, they concluded, 
were dwellings of the miserable remnant of the Vazimba tribe that had 
"been driven from Alasdra by the chief Andriamanélo. The party did 
not come across a single person; the place was empty, the entire body 
of villagers having gone to fish in the great morass that then stretched 
in oozy dreariness westwards from the base of the hill. After cooking a 
meal of rice in one of the huts, the spies took their way back to Ambo- 
hidrabiby, where their return was impatiently waited for by the king. 
The report of his messengers being favourable, Andrianjaka, accompan- 
ied by a number of his subjects, set out with the intention of commen- 
cing without delay the building of the new town. On gaining the 
summit of the hill, he found the little Vazimba village completely 
deserted. It seems that the spies had left scattered on the floor of the 
« hut where they had cooked their rice scraps of their meal. These were 
quickly espied by the Vazimba on their return in the evening from 
their fishing expedition, and excited great alarm in their minds. Re- 
membering the merciless treatment which their ancestors had un- 
dergone at the hands of Andriamanelo, they naturally felt that the 
ominous visit of the strangers foreboded ill for them, and they at once 
made up their minds to abandon their homes and seek a refuge 
‘ amongst the Sakalava. They carried out their purpose, thus relieving 
Andrianjaka of the necessity of resorting to force and bloodshed. The 
trees on the hill-top were felled, the ground cleared of the thick 
brushwood, and houses with the enclosing stockade were erected for _ 
+ the king and his wives; outside the stockade his followers built dwel- 
lings for themselves. In due course the king and many of his people 
removed to the new town, destined thereafter to become so famous in 
the annals of Madagascar. 

In connection with the above-mentioned flight of the Vazimba, our 
writer says: “I have been told by officers who had taken part in mili- 
tary expeditions into the Sakalava country that they had often come 
across the descendants of these Vazimba, who questioned them about 
Antananarivo and Alasora, and spoke of the forced emigration of their 
ancestors.”” : 

The greatest and most celebrated of the sovereigns of Imerina before 
the time of Andrianampdinimérina was Andriamasinavalona. Some 
years after he had begun to reign at Antananarivo in succession to 

is brother, who had been driven from the throne by a revolution, 

‘ the land was devastated by a sore famine. A furious storm of wind 
and rain which, it is said, raged for nearly three weeks, almost entirely 
destroyed the growing crops of rice, and a subsequent tremendous 
hailstorm that lasted, tradition says, for three days, increased the 
already immense damage. The rice-fields and the plantations of 
‘manioc and sweet-potatoes having been so grievously ravaged, the 
people fell into the direst distress; even the king and his family 
felt the keen pinch of hunger. One day the king sent several men 
with twelve dollars to purchase rice at the village of Ambdhipiai- 
nana, where lived a man named Andrianindana, who was reported 
to possess some of the precious grain. On the messengers asking 
for rice, and stating that the king and his family. had had nothing to 
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eat since the preceding night owing to his store being completel; 
exhausted, Andrianinoana churlishly replied: “Tell the king that 
and my wife and children also have not eaten rice since last night. 
Ihave no rice to give him.” The man’s reply greatly angered the 
king who, on hearing it, exclaimed: ‘Has this fellow dared to put 
himself and his family in comparison with his king and his wives and 
children? If he had no rice, why did he not confine himself to simply 
saying so, instead of referring to himself and family as if they were 
on a level with me and mine?” So deep was the king’s displeasure 
that he pronounced a curse upon the offender, saying: ‘May that 
man never prosper, and may he and his descendants never get justice 
from me and the future sovereigns of Imerina.” “A king’s curse was, 
in those days,” says our writer, ‘supposed to work as effectively as did 
the curses of the prophets recorded in the Old Testament.” Anyhow, 
he declares that at the time he wrote Andrianinoana’s family had 
become quite extinct. 

Sharply pressed by hunger, the king again sent off his men in search 
of food. This time they went to Antsdhatavoka, where dwelt a man 
of the name of Andrianomémbéninahitra. On hearing from the 
messengers that the king and his family had not eaten rice for two days 
and two nights, the man replied: ‘Say to the king: Is not the land 
on which the tice grows thine? Are not the people that cultivate 
the land also thine? If I had rice, I would not sell it to him, but 
give it freely with hearty goodwill.” Naturally the king was much 
pleased with these loyal words. 

Greatly disappointed at the failure of his two attempts to obtain 
tice, the king, as a last resort, though with very little hope of success, 
despatched his men with twelve dollars to Andraisisa to make 
enquiries of one Andriandrivotra. Generous was the response made by 
Andriandrivotra to the king’s request; said he: “I, my wife, and m 
children have rice to eat, and shall my king starve?” Forthwitl 
he ordered rice to be pounded and cooked, and a sheep that had 
been fattening for three months to be killed. When ready, the 
provisions were placed in baskets, the boiled mutton filling three, and 
the rice four; and to these liberal supplies were added seven baskets 
of paddy. When the messengers offered the twelve dollars in payment, 
Andriandrivotra refused them, saying: “For these dollars from the 
king’s hands being brought into my house is as if the king himself had 
condescended to visit me, and a visit from the king is as if God had 
entered my humble abode. Therefore I cannot take the dollars, but 
in acknowledgement of the high honour done by the king, I beg to 
add twelve others to them as a present.” Nor did the good man’s 
bounty end here, for, hastening the departure of the messengers, he 
said: ‘Come back next Thursday with two canoes, and I will fill them 
with provisions.” So hungry were the king and his household that, 
with ravenous appetites, they at once fell upon the welcome food 
without stopping to enquire how it had been obtained. Needless to 
say, the generous Andriandrivotra was duly rewarded by the grateful _ 
king. 

Several years before his death Andriamasinavalona, to the grief 
of his counsellors and people, partitioned his dominions amongst four 
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of his nine sons. While, however, they were allowed to reside at the 
capitals of their respective districts and considerable powers were 
conferred upon them, yet their rule was strictly limited, the old king 
retaining in his own hands the supreme exercise of authority through- 
‘out Imerina. They were practically great vassals holding fiefs under 
their father. 

Of these four sons Andriantémponimérina, to whom had been given 
the principality of Ambdhidratrimo and its dependencies, seems to 
have caused his father much trouble by his turbulent and intriguing 
disposition. He had married his cousin Ravoldlondralambo, but his 
harsh treatment of her becoming intolerable, she left him and made 
complaint to Andriamasinavalona, who, incensed at his son's conduct, 
publicly rebuked him in severe terms, dissolved the marriage, and 
bestowed the hand of the princess upon his son Andriantsimitévidmina- 
ndriana of Ambohimanga. Furious at his disgrace and ‘punishment, 
the Ambohidratrimo chitf determined to vent his passion upon the 

« brother who had come into possession of his late wife. Collecting his 
followers, and hiring several thousand Sakalava mercenaries, he made 
an attack upon Ambohimanga. The assault was delivered with vigour, 
and was on the point of succeeding, when a sudden panic spread amongst 
the Sakalava warriors, causing them to abandon the fight and leave 
their allies in the lurch. Thus inopportunely deserted, the baffled An- 
driantomponimerina, pursued by his brother's forces, was obliged to 
beat a hasty and ignominious retreat. 

Though he made Antananarivo his head-quarters, Andriamasinava- 
lona, it is said, was accustomed to pay monthly visits to his sons in 

their provincial governments. These periodical visits suggested to 
the scheming brain of Andriantomponimerina a plan for carrying out 
a treacherous design he had formed. His ambition aspired to absolute 
kingship in Imerina, and he resolved that, when his father paid his 
next visit to Ambohidratrimo, he would detain him there, under various 

retexts, until he had extorted-from him a public declaration appointing 

im to succeed him in the sovereignty of the whole of Imerina. 
This public declaration made, the unnatural son meant to soon clear 
his path to the throne by secretly murdering his old father. 

In pursuance of his nefarious design, Andriantomponimerina received 
his father (who had forgiven his attack on Ambohimanga and restored, 
him to favour) with an outward show of great filial respect and 
reverence ; but no sooner had the old king entered the palace court- 
yard than the door was closed behind him and his attendants shut 
out. The surprised followers were told that the stkidy (a system of 
divination) had announced that, on this visit, the king alone was to be 
admitted, and that his loving son would keep him for several months 
in order to nourish him in his old age. They, without any suspicions, 
accepted this explanation of the treatment to which they had been 
subjected and took up their quarters in the town. Immediately the 
king had crossed the threshold of the gateway, the doors were fast 

- barred, and guards armed with muskets and spears set. After the old 
man had refreshed himself with the food set before him, the treacherous 
son disclosed his schemes to him; he demanded a full public acknow- 
ledgement by his father of his claims to the sovereignty of the whole 
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of Imerina, and threatened him with imprisonment until he had 
consented. Astonished and indignant, the betrayed monarch firmly 
refused to fall in with his son’s ambitious plans, and, notwithstanding 
the threats and solicitations which assailed him, stubbornly held to his 
resolve. Though detained as a prisoner, he was not harshly treated, but 
was allowed to move freely about the palace-yard, care, however, being 
taken to prevent any communication from him passing outside to his 
retinue. These, as the days passed without their getting a sight of the 
king or receiving a message from him, became alarmed and decided to 
inform the king's cther sons of the condition of affairs. The princes 
assembled at Antananarivo, and in the heat of their anger they deter- 
mined to forthwith call out their warriors, attack Ambohidratrimo, and 
rescue their father by force. But eventually, at the suggestion of a sage 
elder named Andriamampandry, more prudent counsels prevailed. Said+ 
this old warrior and wise chief: ‘The course you propose will but 
hasten the good old king’s destruction; for, Andriantomponimerina, 
fearing that death will be his doom if you capture him, will surely, out 
of his desperate mind and vindictive disposition, have the king murder- 
ed. Therefore wait patiently so as to throw your brother off his guard, 
and in good time God above will find a way of delivering our well-belov- 
ed sovereign.” The princes, recognising the force of these cautious 
words, contented themselves with sending emissaries to join the king’s 
followers still remaining at Ambohidratrimo with instructions to be on the 
watch for an opportunity of setting him free; at the same time they, 
secretly despatched a strong body of men to lie in ambush in the neigh- 
bourhood of Andriantany in order that, in the event of the king esca- 
ping, they might be at hand to beat off any party sent in pursuit. 

But notwithstanding the activity and vigilance of these emissaries, no 
fair chance of aiding the king presented itself, and for several months 
he was held in durance by his evil-minded son. His deliverance was final- 
ly achieved by the courage and devotion of his grandson, the son of 
Andriantomponimerina himself. This lad, Ratrimobémihisatra, was 
about thirteen years of age at the time, and a strong affection grew up 
between him and his grandfather. Day after day the two used to 
sit on a mat spread on the east side of the palace, the boy patient- 
ly and skilfuly tracking the insect life that infested the old man’s 

long hair, while the grandfather told him stories and poured into his 

ears sage counsel and loving admonition fitted to make him wise to 
tule in the land hereafter. This quietly passed the time for the aged 
sire and his loving grandson, their sweet intercourse being broken only 
by the loud voices and coarse laughter coming from the palace where 
Andriantomponimerina and his headmen spent the hours in playing 
the game of /anorona and gorging themselves with rice and fat meat. 

All this while the lad was quite unaware that his grandfather was 
kept at Ambohidratrimo against his will. He had frequently heard 
the old man’s deep-drawn sighs and ‘seen the tears streaming down 
his cheeks, but had never enquired their cause. One day, however, 
his curiosity being roused, he said to his companion: ‘Grandfather, 
why do you so often weep?” “Ah! my child,” said the king, “has 
your father never told you that he holds me here a prisoner until I 
promise that he shall rule over all Imerina? I long to-go away to 
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see my people and my other sons, but your father holds me fast. This 
is why the tears so often fall from my eyes.’’ As the young lad heard 
this pathetic reply, his eyes blazed with angry excitement; he broke 
out into bitter words against his father, reviling him as a “beast” and 
a “dog,” and in his fury declared that he would beard his wicked 
parent before all his headmen, and strike a spear through him. With 
gentle words the grandfather soothed the lad’s just anger, and showed 
him that the attempt to carry out his purpose would but ensure the 
destruction of both of them. Though quieted at length by the old 
king's persuasions, the lad continued to brood over the grievous wrong 
done by his father, and he then formed the fixed resolve of finding 
means, at whatever cost to himself, to set the weary captive free. His 
chance soon came. A few days after, he and his grandfather were 
sitting under a small shed that had been put up as a screen from the 
hot sun, while Andriantomponimerina and his men were engaged in 
their usual noisy revels in the palace. Taking his grandfather by the 
hand, the lad led him silently and cautiously to an unguarded wicket- 
gate on the eastern side of the stockade. Passing through unobserved, 
they found waiting outside the king’s own attendants, who had been 
previously apprised of his scheme by the young prince. They gladly 
received their precious charge, and the strongest man hoisting the king 
on his back, they carefully descended the steep path that led from the 
wicket beyond the palace enclosure. Gaining the open country, the 
, Party rapidly sped in the direction of Andriantany, where canoes. were 
in readiness. Vigorously plying their paddles, the party threaded the 
winding waterways of the swamp, and soon reached Anddhatapénaka, 
whence the old king was conveyed amidst great shouts of joy to 
Antananarivo. 

Meanwhile the brave lad, in order to cover his grandfather's escape as 
long as possible, lay down covered with a mat under the shed to give 
the guards at the main gate the impression that the king was asleep. _ 
On this day, Andriantomponimerina, as if troubled with apprehensions, 
called out to his son more frequently than was usual with him on other 
days to enquire how the grandfather was faring; the lad replied: “He 
is sound asleep; don’t you trouble about him, but go on with your 
game and feast.” 

When he thought that his grandfather and party had gone far enough 
to be safe from pursuit, he boldly went to the room where his father 
sat in the midst of his headmen, and, standing in the doorway, called 
out ina loud voice: “I have set free my grandfather, whom you so 
foully kept a prisoner. If you think my deed deserves death, then kill 
me.” Dire was the anger of the father. Seizing a spear from one 
of his guards, he hurled it with deadly intent at his undaunted son; 
but his aim, disturbed by his passion, luckily missed its mark, and 
the weapon, though tearing through the lad's clothes, fortunately left 
him unhurt. Again the enraged father grasped another spear with the 
fell purpose of slaying his son, when some of the spectators of the 
scene, recovering from their surprise, seized his arm, while others 
hurried the lad away to hide him until his father’s tempest of wrath 
had calmed down. 

His excitement somewhat abating, and the hazard of_his position 
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forcing him to recognize the need for prompt measures if he would 
regain his prize, Andriantomponimerina ordered instant pursuit to be 
made after the fugitives. With hurrying feet the warriors sent on this 
service followed the escaping party; in vain they exerted their utmost 
speed, for when they reached Andohatapenaka, it was only to discover 
that the old king was safe from recapture amongst his friends and 
kindred in Antananarivo. 

The day after his escape, Andriamasinavalona assembled his subjects 
and publicly pronounced a curse upon the son who had treated him so 
unworthily, and invoked a blessing upon the grandson who had served 
him so well in his sore need. His sons and counsellors, in their desire 
to avenge the indignity which had been put upon him, urged him to 
send a strong force against Ambohidratrimo and execute due punish- 
ment upon its chief. But from this course the mild and affectionate 
disposition of the king recoiled, and he gladly met the overtures for 
reconciliation subsequently made by his son. It was not for long, 
however, that Andriantomponimerina was to enjoy his father’s for- 
giveness and good-will. A few months afterwards, he was seized with 
a painful illness that shortly terminated his life. In the popular beliet 
his illness and death were the direct result of his father's curse. Amidst 
the rejoicings of the people he was succeeded by his son, the brave 
lad whose address and devotion had stood his grandfather in such 
good stead, 

In the fulness of his days Andriamasinavalona was gathered to his 
fathers ; our writer says that he reached the patriarchal age of 130 or 
150, and saw his great-great-grand-children. 

Passing over many details of the fortunes of the four kings and their 
successors, descendants of Andriamasinavalona, who ruled at Antanana- 
tivo, Ambohidratrimo, Ambohidrabiby, and Ambohimanga, I will now 
give the substance of our writer’s account of the events that led to the 
reunion of Imerina under the sway of Andrianampoinimerina, the 
founder of the dynasty of which the last representative was Ranava- 
Jona III. This account differs in several respects from that. given by 
Mr. Tacchi in the ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL of 1892. 

During the earlier part of the second half of the eighteenth century, 
Andrianjafinandriamanitra succeeded his father Andriambélomasina at 
Ambohimanga, the capital of the populous kingdom of Avaradrano. 
This king is described as weak and self-indulgent, as caring little for 
the welfare of his subjects, and leaving the management of public 
.affairs to favourites. Taking advantage of his incapacity and easiness 
of nature, the favourites, in conjunction with the king’s rapacious re- 
latives, grievously oppressed*the people, forcibly seizing their cattle, 
slaves, and other property; the land groaned under their evil doings. 
One of the measures taken by the king and his vicious crew of pa- 
rasites, in order to enrich themselves by the plunder of the people, has 
become memorable in the annals of Imerina. Trial by the adminis- 
tration of the fangena poison had been in vogue long before the 
time of Andrianjafy, and the belief in the efficacy of the ordeal, when 
duly administered, in the discovery of guilt and in the manifestation 
of innocence, was firmly established in the minds of the people. The 
king and his evil-minded advisers conceived the idea of making use of 
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¢ the general credulity for their own purposes. The Avaradrano people 
at this time were fairly well to do, possessing large herds of cattle, 
and numerous slaves; Spanish dollars obtained, by the sale of slaves 

. and cattle to the European traders were also by no means rare amongst 
them. Thus the unfortunate people presented a rich prey to the 
insatiable avarice of their rulers. On a certain day the king con- 
vened a great assembly and announced that, to his deep grief, 
he had learnt that sorcery was rife in the land, and that many 
evil-minded persons were guilty of practising the black art to the 
grave injury of his dear subjects; therefore in his wisdom and loving 
care for his faithful people he thought it well to have the /angena 
ordeal administered, that the guilty might he discovered and the realm 
cleansed from the iniquitous thing. Accordingly, at the appointed 
time, the rites connected with the ordeal were performed, and in. the 
course of a few days several thousand victims met their death; many 
died through the effects of the poison itself, and the rest were killed 
as having shown the supposed signs of guilt. The entire property of 

» the victims was confiscated, and as the rich and prosperous had been 
specially selected to undergo the cruel test, the plunder obtained by 
the king and his parasites was immense. Besides such occasional 
methods of robbing his subjects, the king allowed his wives and rela- 

+ tives to pay regular monthly visits to the towns and villages, the 
despairing inhabitants of which were compelled to supply their visitors 
with provisions during their stay, and also to make them handsome 
presents. 

No wonder then that, under such a system of violence and misrule, 
widespread discontent was created, and the ground made ready for 
drastic and revolutionary changes. The “man of destiny” appointed 
to meet the crisis appeared in the person of Rambdasalamandrazaka. In 
the article in the ANNUAL above referred to, Mr. Tacchi says in regard 
to the lineage of this prince: “Ramboasalama, in direct descent, was 
the grandson of Andriambelomasina, who was grandson of Andriama- 

, Sinavalona.” Our authority, on the other hand, declares that Andria- 
mbelomasina was the grand-nephew of Andriamasinavalona, and that Ra- 
«mboasalama was descended from a collateral branch of the Andriama- 
sinavalona family. He also states that the supposed will by which 
Andriambelomasina appointed Ramboasalama to succeed to the throne 
of Ambohimanga on the decease of his own son Andrianjafy, and that 
« Ramboasalama’s claims to lineal descent from Andriambelomasina, were 
fictions invented by him in order to conciliate the feelings and pre- 
judices of the people to his rule. He further adds that the reports 
of Andrianjafy’s attempts on the life of his rival, industriously fostered 
and circulated by the latter, were without foundation. Whatever may 
be the truth about the rights and descent of Ramboasalama, we may 
take it for granted that his own ambitions and masterful character 
swere the determining force that brought about the downfall of his op- 
ponent and contributed to the rise of his own fortunes. 

Judging from the acute stage which the dissatisfaction vof the 
people had reached that the time was ripe for the execution of his 
plans, Ramboasalama one night called to a secret meeting in his house 
twelve men, upon whose bitter hostility to Andrianjafy he thought he 
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could surely calculate, to induce them to fall in with his schemes. In 
crafty and telling speech he dwelt upon the cruel grievances under 
which the people suffered; exposed the grinding exactions of the king 
and his favourites; expressed his fears that soon the land would be- 
come desolate and without inhabitants; enlarged upon his yearning 
desire to save the people from their evil state; and, lastly, promised 
the twelve men histening to his words that, if they would cast in their 
lot’ with him, he would ever hold them and their children in dearest 
affection, and shower upon them such rewards and honours as would 
make them the envy of all. 

Moved by his stirring words, and especially allured by the promises, 
the men readily agreed to join the prince and swore to render him 
loyal service even to death. After some debate, it was resolved that 
the first act of the drama should be performed when next the king 
left Ambohimanga to visit any part of his dominions. The chance for 
which the conspirators waited soon came, for about a week after the 
secret meeting, the king, accompanied by his court, set out early in the 
morning for Ilafy. Scarcely had he passed through the gates of Am- 
bohimanga, when Ramboasalama, on the pretext that certain orders 
which the king had forgotten to issue in the hurry of his departure were 
to be. announced, sent a public crier round summoning the townsfolk 
to. assemble. Obedient to the summons the people repaired to the 
usual meeting-place. To their surprise they found the twelve ringlead- 
ers, whom Ramboasalama had already won to his interest, standing 
on the ground armed with spears and muskets. The well-known re-+« 
putation of these men for desperate courage, their firm bearing and 
set faces, at once impressed the poeple with the idea that some serious 
affair was in hand. A deep silence fell upon the gathering as one of 
the twelve stood forth and prepared to harangue his fellow-townsmen. 
After recounting the cruelties and oppressions by which the lives of 
the people were made bitter, he continued: ‘But here is Ramboasala- 
ma, who, as you well know, was appointed by Andriambelomasina 
to succeed Andrianjafy. You know too how Andrianjafy has sought: 
to frustrate Andriambelomasina’s will by frequently attempting the life 
of Ramboasalama. Hitherto he has failed in his evil design, and 
now Ramboasalama offers himself as our leader and champion to 
free us from our woes. If you people of Avaradrano will but rally 
round him and place him on the throne, then shall you have deli- 
verance from the tyranny of our evil king and his favourites, and the 
kingdom shall grow in peace and prosperity.” The orator’s speech 
was listened to by the assembly in strained silence. Though strongly 
disliking the king and his ways, the mass of his subjects had never + 
harboured the idea of rebellion, and the plot for his deposition just 
disclosed came upon them asa shock. At length the ominous stillness 
was broken by a man more daring than his fellows rising and exclaim- 
ing: “Shall we rebel against our lawful sovereign? Let such a thing 
be far from us, for be sure that God's blessing would never rest 
upon it. Therefore, I implcre you friends, close your ears against 
the counsels of these evil men who, for purposes of their own, seek 
to lead you astray.” No sooner had the words left his mouth than 
three of the ringleaders, ardent supporters of Ramboasalama, , rushed 
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upon him and transfixed him with their spears. Terror-stricken at the 
fate that had so suddenly overtaken their courageous fellow-townsman, 
the crowd sat mute, and no indignant voice was raised in execration 
of the deed. 

At this critical juncture the crafty Ramboasalama appeared upon the 
scene. Clothed in a scarlet lamba, the symbol of royalty, and holding 
in his left hand a spear and in his right hand a musket, he presented a 
formidable and dramatic figure to the gaze of the alarmed spectators. 
His clue, however, was not to further intimidate the people, but to in- 
gratiate himself into their confidence and goodwill. Thus artfully he 
spoke: ‘‘My friends, I am deeply grieved at the death of the man who 
has just been slain before your eyes. It was not my desire that he 
should be slain; my followers, in their ardour in my cause, have 
gone far beyond my will. I seek no man’s death, and if any of you 
do not wish me to be your ruler, I shall not force you to join my ranks ; 
you are quite free to leave Ambohimanga to go wheresoever you list, 
even to follow Andrianjafy the king, if that be your choice. ly sole 
aim and desire is to bring you comfort and deliverance in your sore 
afflictions. I solemnly promise that, if you accept me as your king, you 
shall find in me a benign and clement ruler, who will earnestly study 
to promote your welfare. 

The effect of this address in producing a reaction in the agitated 
minds of the people was instantaneous; with fervent protestations of 
devotion they acclaimed the daring speaker as king. The enthusiasm 
of many no doubt was simulated; with the stark and blood-stained 
corpse of their murdered fellow-townsman before their eyes, an impres- 
sive witness of the determined temper of Ramboasalama and his ad- 
herents, they felt that it behoved them to manifest at least an outward 
show of approval and fidelity. 

During the progress of these cvents, a friend of Andrianjafy had stolen 
out of the town unobserved by the guards, and with hot haste had 
followed the king, over-taking him midway between Ambohimanga and 
Ilafy. Enraged at the unexpected news brought by this messenger, the 
king at one decided to return to Ambohimanga to stamp out the 
incipient rebellion and execute summary vengeance on the guilty. He 
anticipated no difficulty, but imagined that his mere appearance before 
the town would suffice to strike the rebels with panic and cause the 
people in a body to desert the usurper. To his chagrin and wrath he 
found on his arrival that the insurrection had acquired a far stronger 
momentum than he expected. Approaching the eastern gate of the 
town, he was fired upon by the guards, while other bands of rebels 
were so stationed as to show him that they were prepared to fiercely 
dispute his entrance. Excited to a state of frenzy by this reception, 
the king ordered his men to force the gate. They obeyed, but ina 
half-hearted fashion, and their attack was easily repulsed by Ramboa- 
salama and his party, whose vigorous fire stretched several of the 
assailants dead or wounded upon the ground. 

Seeing the impossibility of carrying the town by means of the small 
force with him, Andrianjafy retired to Ilafy to concert adequate measures 
for reducing the town and thereby crushing the. rebellion. Ramboasa- 
lama, on his part, was not idle. Fully realizing that his proceedings 
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meant war to the knife with the king, and that, in case of failure, his 
life would be forfeited, he used all his address and energy to extend 
the range of his influence and strengthen his party. After firmly estab- 
lishing his position in Ambohimanga itself, he next turned his attention 
to other important towns in Avaradrano. His agents were sent to Am- 
bohidrabiby and Ambéatany to demand their submission. Lavish prom- 
ises of favours to be bestowed were held out to the inhabitants if they 
would transfer their allegiance to Ramboasalama, and at the same time 
they were threatened with the slaughter of the men and the reduction 
of the women and children to slavery ifthey refused. Threats and prom- 
ises thus dangled before them, and the usurper being close at hand, 
ready and well able to execute his threats, the two towns quickly came 
to a decision; they vowed to cast in their lot with Ramboasalama. By 
the vigour and skill with which he prosecuted his intrigues, the usurper 
soon became master of the powerful clans, Mandiavato and Tsimahafé- 
tsy, whose territories comprised two-thirds of Avaradrano. The remain- 
ing third was occupied by the Tsimlamboholahy clan, who still held 
faithful to Andrianjafy. 

Preparations were now made in serious earnest by both sides in 
view of the coming struggle for sapremacy. In regard to numbers, 
the contending forces were unevenly matched. Ramboasalama (or, as 
he is now to be designated, Andrianampdinimérina, for he had assum- 
ed the latter name after gaining possession of Ambohimanga), having 
the two great clans Mandiavato and Tsimahafotsy to draw upon, was 
able to dispose of a formidable body of warriors greatly outnumber- 
ing those of the Tsimiamboholahy, the sole clan that remained attached 
to the cause of Andrianjafy. Notwithstanding this serious numerical 
inferiority, however, the stout courage and devotion of his adherents 
enabled Andrianjafy to confront his rival with a stubborn and prolong- 
ed resistance. 

Amongst the most trusted and loyal of the king’s friends were a 
powerful noble named Andriambao and his three brothers, grandsons 
of Andriantsimitoviaminandriana, the predecessor of Andriambeloma- 


sina in the kingship of Ambohimanga. These four nobles lived at” 


the town of Andsimiarinimérina, which lay on the northern boundary 
of the Tsimiamboholahy district, and was so situated on the edge of 
a wide swamp as to completely command the communications between 
Ilafy and Ambohimanga. The strategic importance of the town early 
forced itself upon Andrianampoinimerina’s attention; he saw that 
possession of it would immensely facilitate the carrying out of his 
intention to attack the king in his refuge at Ilafy. Moreover, in 
addition to acquiring the town, he was extremely anxious to attach 
to his cause and person its chief, Andriambao, whose high rank, 
well-proved courage, and military skill, gave him a commanding influ- 
ence amongst the .people. Time after time he sent emissaries to 
Andriambao and his brothers with large sums of money and promises 
of great rewards to persuade them to join him. The unswerving 
nobles rejected his bribes and his threats of vengeance alike with 
haughty disdain, His efforts to corrupt the fidelity of the four brothers 
proving fruitless, he determined to take the town by storm. Assem- 
bling an imposing force, he marched to the attack. Amidst tumultuous 
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shouts, the clash of spears, and the rattle of musketry, the assault 
was fiercely pushed home, but in vain. Protected by the deep moat 
that surrounded the town, and animated and directed by their daunt- 
less chiefs, the defenders successfully foiled the desperate efforts made 
by their assailants. The baffled Andrianampoinimerina was obliged 
to draw off his men, and every subsequent attempt he made to cap 
ture the town proved abortive. 

Andrianjafy, in the meantime, did not remain inactive at Ilafy; on 
several occasions he led his followers against Ambohimanga, but his 
attempts to gain possession of it were always frustrated by his alert 
and resourceful antagonist. Year succeeded year, marked by many 
now quite forgotten combats and reprisals, which, though entailing 
much shedding of blood and loss of life, were of an altogether in- 
conclusive character. At the end of seven years of varying fortune, 
neither party had gained a decisive advantage. The internecine 
struggle had, however, inflicted severe loss and suffering on the 
masses of the population of Avaradrano. Owing to the chronic state 
of turmoil in which the country had fallen, the tillage of the land 
and the simple industrial pursuits of the people could only be carried 
on amidst many difficulties and «interruptions. Many of the rice- 
fields and manioc plantations, indeed, were left unworked; as a 
consequence food became scarce and dear, and the poorer classes 
especially were subjected to great privations and distress. 

Seeing the impossibility of coercing the Tsimiamboholahy into 
submission, Andrianampoinimerina changed his tactics and sought 
to gain his ends by means of bribery. Knowing the seductive influence 
of money over the minds of his fellow-countrymen, he sent emissaries 
bearing heavy bags of dollars to hold secret conferences with some 
of the headmen of the tribe, The sight of the dollars, and the 
promise of more in the future, sapped the loyalty of the headmen, 
and they agreed to seize the first favourable chance either of assas- 
sinating their king, or, if that should prove inexpedient, of betraying 
him into the hands of his rival. Andrianjafy, unsuspicious of the 
plot that was being hatched against him, easily fell into the toils. 
One night the traitorous headmen went to the king, and, under the 
pretext of having very important news to disclose, persuaded him to 
send his wife and attendants out of the house that he alone might 
hear the information they had to impart. Then, in a low voice, the 
spokesman of the perfidious crew said that, out of devotion to his 
person and interests, they had several times, at the risk of their lives, 
on dark nights, ventured to make their way into Ambohimanga for 
the purpose of stirring up disaffection against the usurper. With 
repeated asseverations they declared that they had succeeded in 
winning over several of the prominent leaders to his cause, and 
assured him that the people of Ambohimanga generally loathed 
the usurper, and would gladly welcome back their deeply injured 
king. They further added that, by arrangement with their friends in 
Ambohimanga, they were to ask him to go with them that very night 
to the town, unaccompanied by any of his retainers, under the as- 
surance that, on his arrival, the party favourable to him would at once 
rise and murder the usurper. The king was naturally-greatly excited 
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by the statements just made by his headmen, whom, up to this time, ° 
he had seen no reason to distrust. For a while he indulged himself 
in ecstatic visions of resuming authority over the rebellious clans, and 
of retaliating upon his foes the wrongs he had suffered at their 
hands. So great, it is said, was his excitement that he nearly 
fainted. At length, recovering his self-control, and some faint suspi- 
cions crossing his mind as to the trustworthiness of the men who had 
brought him such welcome news, he turned to them and said: “Are 
you telling me the truth? Can I rely upon you?” In injured tones 
the traitors replied : “Can you doubt us after all we have done for you? 
If you cannot trust us, whom can you trust? “Have we not faithfully 
stood by you during the last seven years of strife, freely shedding our 
blood in your battles? Question not our fidelity,O King! Do but 
follow our advice, and the affair shall be settled to-night.” 

Failing to perceive the cunning ambiguity in these concluding words, 
the credulous king, accepting the traitors’ protestations of good faith, 
after saying farewell to his family and bidding them dismiss from 
their minds all anxiety on his account, set out on his journey, attended 
only by his deceivers. It was midnight when they started, and owing 
to the darkness and the roughness of the road, it was 3 0’clock in the 
morning when they reached the Thursday market-place, which lies a * 
short distance south of Ambohimanga. Here the scoundrels threw off 
all disguise and revealed to their companion their true character and 
design. Suddenly turning upon the unfortunate king, they bore him 
to the ground, and rapidly bound him with a rope they had brought 
with them for the purpose. Utterly powerless in their hands, the 
unhappy victim, recovering somewhat from the consternation that 
had at first overwhelmed him, in broken accents besought the mercy 
of his captors. ‘I implore you,” he faltered, ‘not to doom me, your 
king, to death by giving me over to my enemy. Unbind me, and 
let me go free, and I will richly recompense you.” The callous 
wretches met his entreaties with derisive laughter and gibes ; said they: 
“You have been king long enough, and the time has come for you to 
die in expiation of the foul crimes you have committed against your,’ 
people in the days gone by. Did we not tell you before we left Hlafy 
that the affair should be settled to-night? You did not know what 
we meant by the words then; you shall know now. We meant that 
to-night your life should end to clear the way for Andrianampoinimerina 
to become our king and bring peace to the weary land.” 

Leaving the captive under the guard of their fellows, two of the 
caitiffs ran with eager speed to Ambohimanga to bear to Andrianam- 
poinimerina tidings of the prize awaiting his acceptance. Presently 
reaching the town, they bade the warders at the gates awaken their 
chief, as they had cheering news to give him. Admitted without 
delay to his presence, with an air of triumph they related the suc- 
cessful issue of their vile strategems. Great was the satisfaction ex- 
pressed by Andrianampoinimerina at having at last his adversary 
delivered into his hands. Calling the twelve headmen who, from 
the very outset of his enterprise, had stedfastly followed his for- 
tunes, he told them of the important seizure, and ordered them to 
return with the two messengers and put the king to death. His in- 
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structions to them were: ‘Cast the king into an empty rice-pit, and 
there let him slowly die; use no weapon upon him, for he is ‘of 
royal descent, and his blood must not be’shed.” With all haste the 
twelve sped on their errand and soon arrived at the spot where the 
king was lying bound. Stripping him naked, they flung him into a 
tice-pit conveniently near, and after closing the aperture with a large 
slab of stone, over which they spread a quantity of earth, they went away, 
in full confidence that in the foul and scanty air the miserable victim 
would soon breathe his Jast. But the end was not yet. It happened 
that the pit into which he had been thrown had been long disused ; it 
was situated on rising ground, and a low passage, unknown to the exe- 
cutioners, led from it into the open air a short distance lower down the 
slope. It was supposed that this subterranean passage had, in the 
course of their games, been scooped out by the boys who herded 
the sheep of the neighbourhood. Discovering this unexpected means 
of escape, the king crept through it and emerged into the dim early 
morning light. After carefully looking round in case watchers should 
be near, he bent his steps southwards, intending to seek an asy- 
lum with his son-in-law, Andriambdatsimardfy, then king of Antana- 
narivo. He had gone but a few paces, however, when he was seen 
by a slave who was on his way to Ambohimanga. The naked figure 
of the king, looming shadowy in the faint light, appeared to the su- 
Perstitious and horrified imagination of the slave as a spectre newly 
risen from an adjacent tomb, and, terror-stricken, he fled from the 
uncanny apparition. The king had not noticed the man, and by a 
strange fatality actually took the direction in which he was hastening 
away, and soon overtook him to their mutual alarm and astonish- 
ment. The slave at once recognized the king in the naked and hag- 
gard figure he had so unexpectedly encountered. The king, on his 
Part, became deeply agitated at the rencontre, for he feared that, 
through the slave, the news of his escape would be spread abroad 
and his enemies set on his track. His mind, unhinged by the ter- 
tible experiences through which he had so recently passed, proved 
_ unequal to wisely meeting the critical emergency that confronted 
him. Instead of borrowing the slave’s garment to cover his nakedness, 
and using his authority to compel the man to go along with him, 
thereby ensuring his escape being kept secret, he merely dismissed 
him with a caution to maintain silence and a promise of a reward 
for faithfulness. The king then resumed his way, but in his distrac- 
tion he again made a fatal mistake. Had he followed the public road, 
on which it is extremely unlikely he would have met any travellers 
at so early an hour, he could, by exerting himself, in about twenty 
minutes have reached Anosimiarinimerina, where he would have been 
in safety with the loyal Andriambao and his brothers. Unhappily for 
him, he failed in his bewilderment to take this route, and instead 
plunged into the thickets and manioc plantations that bordered the 
highway, where he soon became hopelessly lost. 
eanwhile the slave, making his way towards Ambohimanga, over- 
took the party of executioners returning to Andrianampoinimerina to 
report how they had disposed of the king. The terror and agitation 
arising from his chance meeting with the king were still working 
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powerfully in his mind, and their effects were manifest in his appear- 
ance and strange behaviour; so great was his perturbation that, cold 
though the morning was, he frequently broke forth into profuse 
perspiration. Noticing his distressful condition, the party at last turned 
upon him and asked: ‘What have you been doing that makes you sweat 
so much ?” Unwilling to break his promise to the king, he returned an 
evasive reply. At length his manner and incoherent babble thoroughly 
aroused the suspicions of the party, and they began to threaten him. 
Cowed and bewildered by their rough menaces, the trembling wretch 
told his story. Confounded by the strange recital, the party gazed 
at each other in blank astonishment. At first they could not believe 
the startling story, and they listened to it with derision, for they 
had, as they thought, been careful to select a deep pit into which to 
throw the king, and they could not conceive how it was possible for 
him to have got free. Becoming convinced, however, of the truth of 
the tale by the man’s repeated assertions and evident sincerity, they 
realized the urgent need for taking immediate steps to retrieve their 
mistake. Sending off one of their number to bear the unwelcome news 
to Andrianampoinimerina, the remainder, dividing into two compan- 
ies, started in hot pursuit of the fugitive. On learning of the king’s 
escape, the usurper was deeply troubled. He well knew that failure on 
his part to recapture the king would involve the continuance, with 
fiercer passion, of the contests that had so long desolated the land. 
Rousing himself from his apprehensions, he determined to use every 
effort to regain possession of the person of his rival. He despatched 
forthwith a hundred of his fleetest warriors, and to stimulate their zeal 
promised them ten dollars each in the event of their bringing back his 
late captive. These warriors, however, were not destined to earn the» 
reward, for before they could leave the town, news arrived that the king 
had been retaken, though how our historian fails to state. Great was 
Andrianampoinimerina’s exultation at recovering the prize that had 
so nearly slipped from his grasp. This time he determined that there 
should “be no miscarriage of his orders. The wretched king was 
strangled, and to make sure that he was dead, his body was carefully+ 
guarded until sunset, and then flung into a rice-pit, which was covered 
over with stones and earth. Thus ended the life of Andrianjafinandria- 
manitra. While paying the due meed of pity to the memory ofthe king 
so foully done to death by base treachery, we must yet recognise that his 
rule had been most oppressive to his subjects, and that his removal 
brought to a close the internecine quarrels that had so long disastrously 
rent Avaradrano. - 

The day following these events the story of the king's betrayal became 
generally known amongst the Tsimiamboholahy people, and excited 
better indignation and rage. Hastily calling out their fighting men, 
they prepared to march at once on Ambohimanga to demand the 
release of their king, or, in case of his death, to inflict a just retribution 
upon his murderers. With impatient speed the tumultuous horde of 
warriors started on their mission. But before they had traversed half * 
the distance to Ambohimanga, they were met by envoys deputed by the 
foresighted and sagacious Andrianampoinimerina. The leading member 
of the embassy, after the uproar raised by the surging crowd of warriors 
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had subsided, thus boldly addressed them now, O Tsimiamboholahy ! 
thaf the Almighty, in His wise and irresistible counsels, has ordained 
“Andrianampoinimerina to the sovereignty of Avaradrano, and not of 
Avaradrano only, but of the whole of Imerina as well. The late 
king’s death is rather to be ascribed to God than to us, for how could 
we have forced him from your strong arms? No, the decree had gone 
forth that his hour had come. Our noble and generous master empow- 
ers us to offer you his friendship and goodwill. He solemnly swears 
that, if you lay down your arms and frankly accept him as your king, 
he will ever hold you in dearest affection. Place yourselves under his 
+ benign sway, and he will utterly forget your past ill-will, and make your 
lives bright by his bounteous favours.” These astute overtures assuaged 
the anger of the Tsimiamboholahy and disposed them to view the 
state of affairs more calmly. After a brief consultation amongst their 
leaders, it was unanimously decided that, as the king was dead, their 
best course was to accept the victor as their liege lord. No doubt, 
in coming to this decision, they were greatly influenced by the consid- 
eration that Ralaitdkana, the late king’s heir, was but a boy, and 
would, in the event of the resumption of hostilities, be quite incapable 
of making headway against his powerful antagonist. Bidding the 
compliant multitude await their return, the envoys sped back to Ambo- 
himanga, where they found Andrianampoinimerina actively engaged in 
preparing for the expected attack. With great joy and relief he received 
the report of success brought by his messengers. He ordered 300 
‘fat cattle to be driven to the waiting Tsimiamboholahy as a present, 
and at the same time sent a gracious invitation to their leaders to 
repair to Ambohimanga to hold a conference with him. The arrival 
of the cattle was greeted with loud shouts of “Long may King Andria- 
nampoinimerina live!” After dividing the animals, the mass of the 
«warriors dispersed to their homes, while the nobles and headmen hurried 
to Ambohimanga, where they were received with effusive demonstrations 
of welcome by their newly accepted sovereign, who thus addressed them : 
“‘My friends, I take you to my heart in truest love. Let us put away 
from us all memories of the strife and animosities that have so long 
kept us apart. The prowess and fidelity with which you so unswervingly 
supported the cause of the late king, so far from hardening my heart 
against you, have.extorted my warmest admiration. When I become 
supreme lord of Imerina, you shall each receive due rewards and honours, 
and in the meantime, as an assurance of my high regard and friendly 
sentiments, I ask you to accept these bags of dollars. To the noble 
Andriambao at the fitting time I will also give the lordly manor of 
Iharanandriana as a token of my respect for his great worth and real 
valour.” This politic address completely won the hearts of the 
listeners, who, with fervent asseverations, swore to risk life and limb 
and all in the service of their gracious master. 

Having thus brought to a close the civil contests which had almost 
exclusively absorbed his attention during the previous seven years, and 
freed from the harassing anxieties and chances of war, Andrianam- 
poinimerina now set himself to consolidate nis power in Avaradrano, 
and establish a firm position in the affection of his subjects. By his 
kind treatment of the son of the late king, he further conciliated the 
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Tsimiamboholahy clan and enlarged his popularity amongst them. 
Turning his attention to the internal economy of his realm, he greatly 
increased the well-being of the people by the stimulus he gave: to 
agriculture and various industries, which, during the preceding years, 
‘had much declined. He also fostered trade by encouraging the visits of 
European traders. His wise measures and evident care for the interests 
of his people were rewarded by a growing attachment to his person. In 
this connection I may give a curious statement made by our writer. 
He says that, during the years of struggle with the late king, Andria- 
nampoinimerina had shown his thoughtfulness for his subjects by 
exempting from service on military expeditions those of his warriors 
who were suffering from toothache, and those whom the diviners had 
declared would fall in battle. 

The growing prosperity of Avaradrano left him free, after a com- 
paratively short time, to brood over his ambitious project of becoming 
sole monarch in Imerina, and, with sleepless vigilance, he watched for 
a favourable occasion to provoke a dispute with his brother sovereigns 
of Antananarivo and Ambohidratrimo. It was not long before he 
found a pretext for forcing a quarrel upon the former. Andriam- 
boatsimarofy, then King of Antananarivo, had contracted to give 
his daughter Ravao in marriage to Andrianampoinimerina, and the 
latter, in order to ratify the contract on his part, had not only 
sent the stipulated 1000 dollars as a dower, but had also added 
several silver and coral ornaments for the bride. Andriamboatsimarofy 
gladly received the money and presents, but delayed sending his daugh- 
ter, alleging that she was still too young to be married. The fact was 
that he had been offered a larger sum for the princess by Rabéhéty, the 
king of Ambohidratrimo, to whom she was subsequently sent. On 
hearing of this piece of double-dealing, Andrianampoinimerina ex- 
pressed both anger and satisfaction ; anger at the gross insult put upon 

‘im, satisfaction because the incident afforded him a colourable pretext 
for striking at Andriamboatsimarofy. With his usual promptitude and 
energy, he commenced his preparations for war. Andriamboatsimarofy, 
seeing the storm that was about to burst upon him, and bitterly repent- 
ing his duplicity, sought to propitiate the offended king by offering to 
return the money and presents. The astute Andrianampoinimerina had 
made up his mind to make the most of the chance so opportune for his 
designs, and refused to meet all advances; in scornful tones he replied 
that Andriamboatsimarofy might fling the money into the Ikdpa; he 
would not také it back, nor would he accept ten times the sum; what 
he wanted, and would have, was his bride or Antananarivo. As it was 
impossible for the remorseful Andriamboatsimarofy to comply with 
either of these demands, he was perforce obliged, though with heavy 





forebodings, to strengthen the defences of his city to the utmost of his - 


resources, and make what further preparations he could to meet the at- 
tack which he saw was inevitable. Gathering his redoubtable warriors, 
Andrianampoinimerina marched to Antananarivo and delivered a furious 
assault upon it. The defenders, knowing well that defeat meant death 


for the men, and the women and children being sold to the European . 


slave-dealers, fought with stubborn courage, and at length drove off their 
assailants. For several months a sort of irregular and intermittent siege 
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was kept up, and the town was finally carried by a coup de main ; numbers 
of the inhabitants were slaughtered, and Andriamboatsimarofy was forced 
totake flight. Though dispossessed of his capital, Andriamboatsimarofy, 
still having large forces at his command, refused to yield, and from Fé- 
noarlvo, where he had taken up his residence, continued to direct 
frequent attempts to retake the city. His persistence, about two 
years after his flight, was crowned with success. Taking advantage of 
the absence of Andrianampoinimerina and the absorption of the new 
occupants of the city in the new year celebrations, his forces, in several 
bands, actually made their way unperceived to the summit of the hill, 
and suddenly fell upon the citizens in the midst of their festivities. The 
surprise was complete, and the attacking party easily overcame the 
confused and ineffective opposition they met with. Numbers were slain, 
Y and many of the women and children were captured and subsequently sold 

as slaves, while of those who escaped and fled towards Ambohimanga a 

considerable number were drowned in a canal near the village of Ivandry. 

Andrianampoinimerina did not allow himself to become unduly de- 
pressed by this reverse, for he felt sure of soon recovering possession of 
the city. His confidence was strengthened by his knowledge of the 
growing discontent amongst the subjects of his opponent. Andria- 
mboatsimarofy, it appears, was greatly addicted to rum-drinking, and 

oduring his frequent fits of intoxication he committed many acts of 

great cruelty and injustice. Moreover, his odious disposition, combined 
with his harsh and capricious exercise of authority, had done much to 
undermine the people’s affection and trust. He openly avowed a pre- 
ference for a policy of deceit and chicanery, often using as an illustra- 
tion of its superiority to a course of fair-dealing the difficulty of transfix- 
ing with a straight skewer a piece of meat stewing in a pot, as com- 
pared with the ease with which it may be drawn out by using a hook. 

In due time, Andrianampoinimerina, having completed his arrange- 
ments, advanced to the attack of Antananarivo, which, after two or three 
vigorous assaults, fell into his hands. Andriamboatsimarofy again sought 

* refuge at Fenoarivo, where he soon afterwards died, his constitution 
being worn out by his gross debaucheries, the effects of which were 
aggravated by excessive chagrin at the loss of his capital. He was suc- 

»ceeded by his son Andriamaromandmpo. 

At this juncture an event occurred in Marovatana which the shrewd 
mind of Andrianampoinimerina saw could be made to further his 
designs, and in order to forestall any interference with his movements 
on the part of Andriamaromanompo, professed, in the®meantime, to 
desire friendly relations with him. The event just alluded to was the 
assassination of Andriambelomasina, King of Marovatana, by his nephew 
‘Rabehety. The king was one day sitting with his family in a room of 
the palace when Rabehety, followed by a band of armed underlings, 
burst into the room and killed him. His crime accomplished, Rabehety 

+ then seized the reins of government. The violent means by which he 
had obtained the crown produced a very unfavourable effect on the 
mind of the people; the character of his rule did nothing to remove 
the impression. On the other hand, by his unbridled licentiousness 
and the almost daily acts of infamous cruelty and oppression of which 
he was guilty, he excited passionate feelings of disgust and alienation. 
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This state of affairs, well-known to the watchful Andrianampoinimeriha, 
led him to believe that Rabehety, lacking the hearty support of his 
subjects, would quickly succumb to any attack made upon him. A 
slight pretext only was required to cause hostilities to break out. This 
was soon found. A dispute arose about a piece of border-land which 
had been occupied by the Marovatana people, but which the Avaradrano~ 
people claimed as theirs. As a matter of fact, the land in question re- 
ally formed part of the Marovatana territory, and the claim made by 
Avaradrano was indefensible. Ignoring altogether questions of right or 
wrong, Andrianampoinimerina fixed his attention exclusively upon the 
specious grounds thus opportunely presented for forcing a quarrel. He 
therefore stoutly maintained that Marovatana was the aggressor, and 
demanded the retirement of the intruders from the disputed territory. 
Aware of the real purposes of his opponent, Rabehety saw that the affair 
must end in an appeal to arms; accordingly he set his forces in array. 
Vicious though he was, yet he had fighting courage, and with unquailing 
spirit he prepared to confront his foe on the fieldof battle. To his assem- 
bled warriors he addressed a stirring speech, in the course of which he told 
them, in order to harden their temper, that Andrianampoinimerina had 
proclaimed that he would give no quarter to the men of Marovatana, and - 
would sell into slavery their women and children. Believing their king’s 
words, and thinking it the lesser evil to submit to his tyranny than to 
expose themselves and their families to so dire a fate, they rallied round 
him and opposed the invaders with obstinate courage. Several engage- 
ments took place, but of an indecisive character, and Andrianampoini- 
merina decided to try his old method of bribery and corruption. By large 
gifts of money and lavish promises of good treatment to Rabehety’s chief 
supporters, he succeeded, if not in wholly detaching them from his side, 
yet in seriously diminishing their zeal in his cause. As a consequence, in 
the subsequent operations Rabehety’s forces displayed a marked lack of 
vigour and resolution. The struggle, it is said, lasted for seven years, 
and was eventually brought to a close by the taking of Ambohidratrimo - 
and the capture of Rabehety, who was afterwards strangled. 

Master of Marovatana, the victor now saw his way clear to deal with 
Andriamaromanompo, who, faithfully upheld by his subjects, still main- 
tained his independence at Fenoarivo. Here again, as all his attempts 
to crush his opponent by force failed, he was obliged to have recourse 
to bribery. By his gifts and cozening words he corrupted several of 
Andriamaromanompo’s leading supporters ; these, although they would 
not consent to engage in any attempt upon the life of their king, yet 
were so far won over as to persistently press upon him the futility of 
further resistance, and strongly urged him to submit to Andrianampoi- 
nimerina, who, they said, would treat him generously and give him his ~ 
daughter in marriage. Aware of the decreasing loyalty of his headmen, 
Andriamaromanompo yielded to their advice and tendered his submis- 
sion. He was received with all honour by Andrianampoinimerina, who 
solemnly pledged his word to regard him as his own son, and, if his 
behaviour should prove satisfactory, to appoint him his successor on the - 
throne of Imerina. For some time Andrianampoinimerina kept his 
promises. He treated his erstwhile rival as he did his own children, 
having him constantly about his person, and showing him many mark- 
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of confidence and affection. He also allowed him to move freely about 
the country, visits to Antananarivo and to his former territories only 
being prohibited. These amicable relations continued for several 
years, when, alleging that a conspiracy was being hatched amongst 
the Imérinatsimo (the name by which the inhabitants of the Anta- 
nanarivo kingdom were known) to restore Andriamaromanompo to his 
,throne, Andrianampoinimerina had him secretly put to death, hoping 
thereby to take the heart out of the plot. His crime, however, pro- 
duced effects the reverse of what he expected. So far from intending 
any opposition to him, the Imerinatsimo had become reconciled to his 
tule, and were disposed to render him loyal obedience. But on learning 
the death of their former sovereign, their anger and horror at the atrocious 
murder drove them to rebellion. These feelings of indignation were 
‘especially strong amongst the Manisotra, the higher class of the 
~  Olomainty, who were the slaves of the sovereign either by purchase 
or by descent. The Manisotra, with their fellow-slaves of the lower 
classes, formed a numerous and powerful community, living chiefly 
in the district of Sisaony, and during the time that Andriamaromano- 
mpo had reigned, they had looked upon him as their master. In the 
heat of their indignation they sent a message of defiance to Andriana- 
mpoinimerina, and swore to avenge the murder of their royal master or 
die to the last man. Seizing upon the town of Ambdhijdky, they fortified 
it to the best of their ability and, with steadfast courage, waited for the 
coming attack. Andrianampvinimerina sent his choicest warriors to 
reduce the town and destroy the daring rebels. Vain were the efforts 
of these warriors; their furious onslaughts were met with an equally fu- 
tious resistance by the Manisotra, whose spears and battle-axes wrought 
fearful havoc in the ranks of their adversaries. So conspicuous were the 
courage and prowess of the Manisotra in the numerous encounters that 
took place, that at last it became almost impossible to get the royal troops. 
to facethem. For several years the Manisotra, ‘unaided by the rest of the 
~ Imerinatsimo, nobles and plebeians alike, maintained themselves against 
the whole force of Andrianampoinimerina, causing him the deepest 
mortification and the bitterest regret for having perpetuated his useless 
crime. At length the dispirited condition of their enemies encouraged 
the Manisotra to assume the offensive. Sallying from their fastness, 
they routed the king’s troops and steadily forced their way towards An- 
tananarivo intending to make an attempt to carry it. Sweeping aside the 
bodies of troops sent to oppose their march, they succeeded in reach- 
ing Isdanierdna, which lies at the southern foot of the Antananarivo 
hill, where they encamped. The sight of the dreaded rebels so near 
them, combined with forebodings of the fate awaiting them in case the 
city should be taken, caused the greatest alarm and excitement amongst 
the citizens. Andrianampoinimerina sent urgent messages to An- 
driambao and other nobles famous for their military qualities to 
come to his aid. On their arrival, a council was immediately held, 
at which it was decided to make use of a small iron cannon which the 
\ king had acquired from the European traders in exchange for fifty hand- 
some female slaves. Soon after daybreak next morning, the Manisotra 
advanced to attack the city. The king, disposing his troops at the most 
threatened points, made them a stirring speech and, clothed in a 
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scarlet garment, placed himself in a prominent position in order to 
watch the course of the combat and animate the courage of his men. 
With loud shouts and brandished spears, the dark-skinned Manisotra 
warriors climbed the hill and delivered their assault. A desperate 
struggle ensued ; but despite their intrepid valour and resolution, the . 
assailants, their ranks decimated by deadly discharges from the iron 
cannon, were eventually ‘obliged to retire. The attack was renewed 
day after day during the succeeding week, and, on one occasion, 
they nearly succeeded in carrying the defences of the city, a catas- 
trophe which was only averted by the most strenuous exertions on 
the part of Andrianampoinimerina and his nobles, who boldly expo- 
sed themselves, fighting in the foremost ranks. At the end of this 
eventful week of fighting, the Manisotra, realizing their inability to 
capture the city, reluctantly retired to their stronghold at Ambohijoky. 

During the course of these combats the Manisotra had frequently 
declared that it was their intention’ to gain possession of the person of 
Ravao and set her upon her late father’s throne. As already related,- 
Ravao was the daughter of Andriantsimarofy, and had been promised to 
Andrianampoinimerina, but had subsequently been married to Rabehety. « 
After the execution of that king, Andrianampoinimerina took Ravao 
as his wife, and had two children by her. When he saw that the 
Manisotra had definitely withdrawn from their siege of Antananarivo, 
with the hope of neutralizing any further efforts on her behalf, he - 
ruthlessly ordered her and her children to be put to death, The order 
was carried out, with the effect of producing great depression and confu- 
sion amongst the Manisotra and thoroughly disorganizing their opposi- 
tion. So great was their discouragement that they were soon after 
easily subdued. ~ 

The formidable Manisotra rebellion crushed, and having received the 
ready submission of the nobles, amongst whom the district of Vonizéngo 
was partitioned, Andrianampoinimerina next proceeded to the conquest 
of Vakinankaratra, then occupied by a portion of the Bétsiléo tribe. 
His operations in this region had more the character of slave raids 
than of strict military expeditions. Their result was the entire subjuga- 
tion of the people and the acquisition of an immense number of captives, 
who were sold to the European merchants. 

This last conquest made the victorious usurper undisputed sovereign 
lord of Imerina, and set him at liberty to devote his whole attention to 
the internal administration of his dominions. In the administration of 
public justice he won the confidence and admiration of his subjects by+ 
his unswerving impartiality. He often heard law-suits himself, and 
when unable to attend in person, deputed nobles to try the cases and 
report to him for decision, In extremely difficult cases, two dogs, repre- 
senting the contending parties, were chosen to undergo the /angena 
ordeal, and the death of one of the dogs was supposed to give conclu- 
sive evidence against the party whom it represented. 

Though naturally possessing a strong understanding, the king was 
not free from the prevalent superstitions of his time. Occasionally he 
ordered the /angena ordeal to be administered to the inhabitants of 
entire towns and villages, the children only being exempted, to dis- » 
cover those guilty of witchcraft and other occult practices. Thousands 
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fell victims to the dreadful test, and their property was confiscated to 
the great enrichment of the king’s exchequer. 

In the latter part of his life he seems to have developed some traits of 
cruelty. Especially did he show hard-heartedness in the treatment of 


-his numerous wives. A mere suspicion or rumour of infidelity on the 


part of one of them was sufficient to consign her to death, either by 
spearing or drowning in the swamp. It is said that more than thirty 
of his wives were thus destroyed, and their supposed paramours were 
either despatched in their houses or speared at Ambdhipdtsy, where 
their bodies were left to be eaten by the dogs and crows. He also 
committed a series of crimes in order to secure, after his decease, the 
undisputed succession to the throne of his favourite son Radama. For 
this object he compassed the death of his eldest son Ramavolahy. 
The prince’s mother and her two other children were also exiled to the 
fever-stricken district of Anativdlo, where they soon died. Further, he 
ordered the death of about a hundred persons who were supposed to 
have been specially attached to his murdered son, the confiscation of 
their property, and the sale of their wives and children to the slave- 
dealers. About a like number, who were not regarded as being so 
seriously compromised, were compelled to submit to the /angena 
ordeal, with the result that about half of them died from the action of 
the poison. 

The consolidation of Imerina into one kingdom opened the way 
for a large extension of trade. During the later years of the king's 
reign, European, Arab, and Hindoo traders visited the country in 
largely increasing numbers. The principal object of the Europeans 
was to obtain slaves for labour on the plantations in Mauritius and 
Bourbon. Besides introducing articles of foreign manufacture, par- 
ticularly fire-arms and gunpowder, our writer says that the Europeans 
brought with them their special vices, and thereby greatly corrupted 
the morals of the Hova. According to him, their evil influence was 
especially noticeable in the spread of venereal diseases, and a great 
increase in the practice of lying. With regard to the latter, he says: 
“Formerly the Hova were almost strangers to lying, but through the 
influence of these Europeans they soon got addicted to it, and it is 
certain that the more intercourse they had with them, the more they 
abounded in this vice.” 

Andrianampoinimerina reigned as supreme sovereign of Imerina for 
fifteen years, and died in 1810 when about 80 years of age. Two 
months before the close of his eventful life, he was attacked by a 
serious illness. To his superstitious mind his sickness could only be 
attributed to the magic arts employed by some enemy. In order to 
discover this enemy, a large number of persons, chiefly courtiers and 
others in frequent attendance on his person, underwent the /angena 
ordeal, and many succumbed to the fatal potion. This expurgation 
failing to check the progress of the king’s malady, diviners from far 
and near were called in to exercise their secret arts for the king’s 
behoof ; all the directions they prescribed, however absurd and whim- 
sical, were faithfully followed, but without avail, and the aged monarch 
passed away. Our writer says that, just before his last illness, the king, 
owing to the native vigour of his constitution, and despite his eighty 
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years, looked as young and fresh as an Englishman of 55 or 60 years 
of age. He concludes his account of the celebrated monarch in these 
words: ‘‘Andrianampoinimerina was rather tall, bony, and sinewy. He 
is said to have been an excellent shot with the musket. He was very 
brave, even to rashness, and during his wars was several times wounded.” 


T. Lorp. 


BETSILEO BURIAL CUSTOMS. 


HEN a Bétsiléo becomes very ill, the whole family assemble and 

gather round him. In consequence of this, he soon becomes hot 
and almost stifled, and he is then taken up and nursed like a child by each 
in turn. The medicine is constantly changed in the belief that that will 
prevent his dying. The witch-doctors do their very utmost with their 
medicines, and some even go the length of saying: “If he dies, I will 
bury him in my forehead.” As soon as it is evident that there is no 
further hope, the man’s eyes are closed, and he is not allowed to 
open them again. When death occurs, the corpse is bathed, a piece of 
cloth is tied tightly under the chin and round the head, the knees are 
fastened together, and also the great toes. There is much weeping 
amongst the women and children, but their crying is not allowed to be 
heard outside the homestead. 

On the day of death, or the day following, messages are sent to all 
the relatives far and near. A special bed, placed along the east wall, 
with the head to the south, is prepared for the body, which is placed on 
its back. When all the near relatives are assembled, they begin to 
consider how much is to be spent on funeral expenses, the amount 
depending largely on the social position of the dead, or that of his 
relatives. If they are rich, a great deal is spent in oxen, lamba, rum, 
etc. As soon as they have procured the winding-sheet, the family 
assemble to give it to the dead, and a speech, as if to a living man, is 
made by the head of the clan. 

The so-called éandra-hdva, consisting of money or oxen, is given to the 
head of the village. Until this is presented, the funeral proceedings 
cannot be completed. It is often the cause of much bargaining. When 
the /andra-hova is settled, and the family have agreed as to the amount 
to be spent on the funeral, they choose a day for killing the oxen 
(though in all probability they have already killed one or two), and this 
is called midhy or manao fiahiana, but, in Isdndra, midry. This 
is the great day connected with the funeral, and the people assemble in 
large numbers, for all are to get a share of the meat. When the meat 
is divided, however, the largest portions are given to the most influen- 
tial and wealthy people, while the poorer ones sometimes get none at all. 
The number of oxen killed depends upon the wealth of the family, and 
varies from one or two to as many as a hundred. 
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The time which elapses before burial also depends upon the wealth of 
the family. With a poor person it is only four or five days, more often 
it is a week, while, with the rich, it is a fortnight, or even more than a 
month. But in the case of a Zompominakély, otherwise called Hoéva, 
the time varies from a month to a year, as was the case with Rajéaka- 
tivony, a man of eleven honours, Zompomenakely of Isandra. uring: 
the whole of this time the games, music, singing, wrestling with oxen, 
etc., are incessant. Rum is drunk night and day, and the proceedings 
generally are disgraceful. Heavy debts are incurred at funerals, especial- 
ly over the rum, and many find themselves in straits when once the body 
is buried. 

The burial takes place the day after the killing of the oxen. It is 
now more customary to remove the body first, or to bury it a few days 
before completing other parts of the ceremony. On the day of burial, 
the people assemble again .in large numbers. When all have arrived, 
the corpse is taken out of the house. Often, in the case of a woman, 
it is taken back for a few minutes “in case she has forgotten something,” 
as she used to do when alive ! They do not then proceed straight to the 
grave, but keep turning aside and stopping about, singing and dancing 
and playing. When they arrive at the grave, the head of the family 
delivers a specch, telling the cause of death and the amount spent on 
the funeral, and also thanking the people for coming. Then follows a 
speech by an andévohéva, in which he replies to all that the head of the 
family has just said, and thanks him for having made the funeral such a 
success. A funeral is considered a special occasion for speech-making, 
and great care is taken to avoid mistakes. Then the body is buried, 
unless this has already been done, in which case the coffin is destroyed. 
The mat in which the body was wrapped is not buried or thrown away, 
but taken home by the near relatives, washed, dried, and put aside, 
smelling and disgusting though it be, for they say they cannot love their 
relatives if they throw it away. 

The day after the funeral, the relatives kill an ox, or else buy some rum 
for the ‘rolling up of the mats,” i.e. the collecting of the mats in the 
room where the body lay. Then they pray to their ancestors and give the 
dead over into their keeping. After this, they drive out the ghost of the 
dead, saying: ‘‘You have no longer any husband (or wife) here, you 
have no longer any relative here, you have no longer any father or moth- 
er here. 

The Betsileo believe that the departed has a ghost or spirit, which goes 
to Ambéndrombé, also called Iratra, and lives and works there. Iratra is 
a mountain, and they believe that the ghosts there pound rice, fire off 
guns, beat drums, play music, etc. Fhey say’ that whenever a person 
dies, the spirits at Ambondrombe receive and welcome him with rejoi- 
cing. The spirit nevertheless is supposed still to haunt the house, and to 
see and know all that goes on. The people think that the departed has 
gone to Andriandnahdry, and has power to protect from danger, to 
retaliate, to bless, to make rich, to cause misfortune. In consequence 
of this belief they frequently pray to their ancestors for a blessing. 
The whole family assemble in one room and turn to the east; then, 
taking in the palms of their hands the big silver ring worn in the hair, 
they will pray to their ancestors; but Andriananchary is mentioned 
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first, for they have long believed in the existence of God. On such 
occasions it is essential that a fow] be cooked or rum bought, and a 
portion is set aside, at the east, for the spirit, who is told to eat. 
They believe absolutely in everything connected with the ceremony, as 
also in the actual presence of the spirit. Nevertheless, after a short 
time, they eat the portion of meat set aside for the spirit. 

They also think that spirits are the cause of certain illnesses. If a person 
is thin, or has no appetite, or is always ailing, they say he is possessed b 
a /olo; that is the origin of the ceremony of sdlamdnga, for they thin! 
that by making a person dance they can curehim. Sometimes the invalid 
is “carried off by the spirit,” and sleeps in the fields or in the water, 
instead of in the house. There'is a great deal more connected with 
this belief, but that is the most important. 

A certain class of people are supposed to become 4#ndly when they die. 
These are supposed to rise from their graves and assume their former 
appearance, except that they have no stomach, and speak through their 
nose. They are supposed to live away in the west, and to like such things as 
burnt fat. But all this is only report, for nobody has ever seen them. 
It is not considered a compliment to be called a kinoly. 

Such are the principal ideas of the Betsileo regarding the dead. 
They never forget to ask the departed to bless them; and when they 
obtain wealth, or bear children, they say: ‘‘So-and-so is blessing us,” 
but when trouble comes, they say: ‘‘So-and-so is angry.” 

Translated from a Native MS. by 


Mrs. Moss. 


THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY AMONG THE HOVA. 


‘HOSE who have taken part in a Hova wedding know that, amid 
some variety in individual cases, there is a certain amount of 
similarity ; and although no native written marriage service is to be 
found, there does exist a fixed ritual, which in its main lines is always 
followed. Now that the French law of registration is enforced, these 
native customs may gradually fall into disuse, or become altogether 
changed ; but up to the present time, much of the ancient ritual is 
still observed. 

The following account is translated from my small book of Ma- 
LaGasy Customs, with some slight changes adopted from the Fom- 
BAN-DRAZANA of the late Rainandriamampandry. The account was 
written out for me by one of my native friends soon after my arrival in 
the country. 

The ride having been selected, and all preliminaries having previous- 
ly been arranged in private, on the appointed day certain friends of 
the bridegroom styled the mpdka (those who go to /e/ch home the 
bride) approach her family. Formerly the deep red silk shawls called 
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lamba mina were always worn on these occasions; but in more recent 
times black frock coats and white vests have begun to take their place. 

One of the representatives of the bridegroom, on reaching the house 
of the bride, makes the following speech: ‘This then is what we have 
to say to you, Sirs; for this is a small private matter to be considered 
under your roof, and we are met here as a family, including the fathers 
and the mothers, the elders who are as fathers, and the younger 
members of the family who are strong to have and to hold. And now 
we have to open the business, so pray pardon us. After all proper 
apologies have been offered, we wish long life to the Queen. May 
she not suffer from disease, but live as long as her people. And now 
that the thanks and salutations have reached our Royal Lady, they 
will also apply to all of noble birth to whom they should be addres- 
sed; and may we of this family here assembled be also rendered 
sacred* through the thanks and prayers offered, that the Sovereign 
too may be sacred* and that peace may reign in all homes. The 
matter before us is a very simple one, although we have made such 
a long introduction to it. This is the message of Mr. So-and-So 
and the descendants of Mr. So-and-So: he comes in speed and 
haste; he knocks at the door; he asks for heirs and successors. If 
money were given by you, or many oxen, or a grand house, all this 
would come to an end; but heirs and successors to continue for ever 
are what are asked of you. But this too is what Mr. So-and-So says 
to you: One does not climb up an unknown tree ; but this is like the 
tall man who was lying by the fireside and exclaimed: Why this is 
not another person, but only myself; it is like the rim of the pot, 
the same all the way round, for there is no difference. And so if he 
comes to you with a request, it is because you are related to him, 
and so we come to talk about details, and to enter into a friendly 
consultation, so pray open the door to us, Sirs.” 

Then some member of the bride’s family will answer: “Yes, that is 
true, Sir; but yet it is a truth demanding an answer, so allow us to reply 
to your words. This is a family meeting, and we do not thrust one 
another away with rough words, and my friends here wish me to be their 
spokesman. All blame has been removed, and has gone away into un- 
trodden lands; and your good wishes have hastened away to Ialamasina 
(an old name for the capital) to render the sovereign sacred. May we 
who are present here be blessed by God and by our ancestors, and have 
many heirs and successors. May our family spread and increase on every 
hand. What you have said, Sir, is quite true; and if-you come in 
speed and haste to open the door and make request, this is pleasant and 
acceptable to us, and we grant your request. For even if one not like 
your friend had asked us, we should have given ; how much more then 
when he does so. He is not as a stranger, but as one of ourselves, 
as we say: ‘Going out, he is dear to us; coming in, he is dear to 
us.’ But although we grant the request, our ancestral customs must be 
remembered, according to the common saying: ‘Households are not 
all alike, and a cloth with ragged edges must be trimmed.’ Mar- 





* Masina, vsually translated sacred, implies security from all evils, especially such as are 
supposed to ariso from the power of witchcraft. 


Voy 
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rage is not tied in a fast knot, but ina slip knot; for it is a matter 

of mutual agreement; so that unless you agree to abide by those cus:\_ : 
toms observed by sovereign and people, such as the three bundles of 
firewood, the two to be taken by the man, and the one by the wo- 
man, we cannot give our consent, Sir. Also, when the end comes, 
our daughter is not given to be retained by the brother-in-law, 
but like the feather of a fowl which does not die except at the cor- 
ner of the hearth, so our daughter is not given to be the wife of 
many men, but it is only to your friend we send her forth. Also if 
there should be any debts incurred, our child is to bear no respon- 
sibility, and the children in sufficient number are to be ours (or, from 
two upwards are to be ours). That is our answer, and we make it 
known to you, Sir.” : 

Then the bridegroom’s friends reply again : ‘‘That is all quite cor- 
rect, Sir; and this is what Mr. So-and-So says: You are not follow- 
ing wood and stone, but following a human being; and not the vast 
masses of the stars in the heavens, but the three stars in Orion's 
belt,* so be assured as to all the ordinary observances recognised by 
sovereign and people, for there shall be no change, for as the saying 
goes: ‘The widow of a brother-in-law is not a wife, she is already 
a sister.’ ” 

Then the representatives of the bride’s family answer again: ‘‘This 
too, Sir, is what we say: The child is still young and knows but 
little. about housekeeping, so kindly give her hints; and if she acts 
improperly, reprove her; and give her material to work with, for with- 
out work there is no wealth. And this too we say: They are but man 
and woman, and there may be quarrels such as arise among married 
people; for anger is like: ‘scalding water, and crushes the eyes, 
knocks out the teeth, and breaks legs and arms. If such be done to 
our child, she will be a wife no longer, and compensation will be 
demanded.” 

Then the bridegroom's friends say: ‘That is all quite true, Sir. It 
is not those children who marry, but we grown up people; and if 
there should arise faults in their conduct as man and wife, and the 
husband. should use harsh language, and the wife should become a 
hen that crows, then all the members of our families will be angry with 
them, and not. you only.” 

The.bride’s party answer: ‘That is all satisfactory, Sir, and we accept 
it all. Let the blessing be pronounced.” 

Then the senior member of the family speaks thus: ‘Thou art 
appealed to, O God the Creator, also our ancestors and the sacred 
things. May the destinies of these children never be contrary to one 
another. May they have many heirs and descendants. ‘ay they 
enjoy property by reason of the blessing now pronounced.” 

Then all in the house speak in the same manner. 

After this, the friends of the bridegroom speak once more, and 
present a small sum of money as a marriage present{, and say: “It is 





*Ny telo no ho refy, i.e. the three that measure two yards, - 

+ Vodiondry, literally, “ramp of mutton.” No doubt in ancient times this was really the 

esent given, but money now takes its place, The acceptance of this present by the bride's 
father makes the marriage binding. 
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not sufficient for a man such as you are; a ram with a large fat tail, 
or an ox with spreading horns, would be a suitable present for you ; 


but this is simply the observance of an ancient custom that has come’ 


down to us from our ancestors, so we beg you, Sir, not to impute 
blame to us.” 

Then the bride's friends reply: “Yes, that is quite true; and had 
it not been for that ancestral custom, the bride might simply have 
been taken home at once; so be assured that we impute no blame.” 

When this is all over, there comes the wedding feast, and the head 
of the family says: ‘‘As to the feast we have provided, Sirs, we must 
apologise, for we have not been able to find anything quite equal to 
the occasion.” To this the guests reply: “Do not make apologies for 
what has been provided, Sir, but whatever you have brought let us 
enjoy together.” And while the meal is in progress, the host speaks 
repeatedly and says: ‘Eat, friends, eat.” The guests reply to this 
and say: “Will not you too eat, for you seem to be taking nothing, 
and this is a one-sided business like a piece of ill-built masonry.” Again 
the members of the household speak and say: “Let us see that you 
are first attended to, and we of this household will eat at leisure 
afterwards.” 

After the feast is ended, a banana leaf is placed in front of each 
guest, and a piece of uncooked beef is placed on each leaf (this is 
called fdlofra, i.e. a present). During the ceremony the bride’s grand- 
mother does not move, but sits at the base of the principal pillar of 
the house until the bride and her party have left. 

After reaching the house of the bridegroom, a full account is given 
of all that has taken place in the bride’s home, and once more a 
blessing is implored in terms similar to those already used. Then 
another feast is given to the friends of the bride, and apologies are 
made as at the firmer feast, and a present of beef is given to each 
member of the bride’s party. Then the bride and bridegroom are 
taken round the house. In some cases a sacrifice to avert evil 
(faditra) is offered. If the bridegroom is a noble, he does not go 
with the party to fetch home the bride, but remains: in the house; 
but if he is a Hova, he accompanies his friends to the bride’s home. 

It was sometimes the practice to tie the corners of the loose outer 
dress of the bride and bridegroom together as they sat at the mar- 
riage feast, and they were also required to eat from the same plate 
of rice. 


Translated by W.E. Cousins. 
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BETSILEO, PAST AND PRESENT, 
A TWENTY YEARS’ REVIEW. 


UCH has already been written about the Bétsiléo in the numer- 

ous works already published on Madagascar. I would draw 

special attention to Vol. I. of the ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL, 1875-78, for 
articles on the Betsileo country and people. 

There is some difference of opinion among those who have lived 
in Madagascar for many years, and especially among those who have 
been engaged in educational and religious work, as to the mental 
calibre of the Betsileo as compared with the Héva and other tribes 
in the island. It should be remembered however that it is, only the 
present generation that hasreaped benefit from education, and it must 
be admitted that very bright examples of intelligence and mental power 
have been found in the schools among the Betsileo. But, generally 
speaking, one would, in my opinion, be correct in saying that the 
people are duller than most of the other tribes. 

After having lived among the Betsileo for nearly twenty years, it is 
very natural for one to wish to review the past, and to see in the light 
of the present day if there has been any progress among the people, 
and if so, in what directions. Had I written on this subject before 
the French conquest in 1895, I should only have had to reckon, 
apart from that of the missionaries, with the influence of the Hova, an 
influence very great and far-reaching all over the Betsileo province, and 
in fact all over the island. It may be readily understood how easy it 
was for the Hova, the dominant race in the island, after having con- 
quered the Betsileo, which they did about the year 1825, to live in 
great numbers among them for trading purposes, their province being 
immediately south of Imérina. Moreover, the Betsileo, being so com- 
pletely afraid of their conquerors, and not .possessing any genius for 
trade, were soon under the thumb of the Hova, who dexterously kept 
them in that humiliating position. Whilst, however, some of the evils 
now found among the Betsileo are to be traced to the Hova, we must 
acknowledge that much of their progress is owing to their influence. 

Since the French conquest in 1895 a much better state of things 
has been brought about, and as I proceed with my paperI hope to show 
that much of the progress seen to-day is due to the beneficent influence 
of the French Government. 

Among a people who were within the present generation unable to 
read and write, who possessed no literature of any kind, and whose 
life was of the rudest and simplest description, only a small amount 
of real progress can reasonably be expected. At the present day a more 
advanced state of life and civilization than formerly existed is certainly 
to be found, more especially in the more important centres, whilst 
further afield the progress made is proportionally less. 

I propose in this short paper to speak of the social, political, and 
religious condition of the people at the present time. 
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Social.—In regard, first of all, to the houses of the Betsileo, I may say 
that they are only about nine feet long, seven feet wide, and six feet 
high. They usually consist of a wooden frame-work with walls made 
of plaited bamboo. When seen from a distance, they appear to have no 
door, the opening being very small and nearly a yard from the ground, 
making it very difficult to enter. There are two small openings for 
windows at the north and south ends, the door being always at the 
west. Just inside is the hearth, and behind the hearth a large earth- 
en jar for the water. Over the hearth, on a raised wooden structure, 
the fire-wood is kept, and on two sides of the house there is a shelf 
near the roof containing straw-baskets in which the family rice is 
kept. In many of the houses there is a primitive sort of bed in the 
north-west corner. A characteristic feature of a Betsileo house is the 
soot hanging from the grass roof, which makes it exceedingly un- 
pleasant for any European who has to pass a night in the dwelling, 
especially if he happens to be tall. The wooden post in the middle 
of the house supporting the roof is often carved very artistically, as 
are also the door and windows. The most elaborate wood carving, how- 
ever, is seen on the graves and on posts erected as memorials of the 
dead. At the present time we notice with very great pleasure an im: 
provement in the houses, especially in those in or near central towns 
and along the main roads. Further away among the hills, however, the 
old style of house, and the primitive lack of furniture, are still to be 
seen. The improvement has been gradual. In some places’we even 
meet with houses built of sun-dried bricks. With advance in style, we 
also see the size of the dwellings increasing. The door-way is now more 
frequently on a level with the ground, and is easily entered, the windows 
being correspondingly larger. The newer class of houses have an upper 
room, where the cooking is done, leaving the lower part free from soot. 
A partition is erected in the lower story, which shows that the advanta; 
of separate rooms is becoming felt by the more intelligent of the people. 
With this improvement we find a corresponding advance in the 
appreciation of furniture. A chair is to be met with now and again, 
generally also a wooden frame-work used as a bedstead, though the table 
has not yet come very prominently into use. Pictures, unframed, 
are often seen on the walls of the houses, particularly of those whose 
occupants have passed through the mission schools. Native stringed 
musical instruments are met with in nearly all the houses. The in- 
strument most frequently used is made of bamboo, and has somewhat 
the sound of a guitar. 

In turning our attention to the food of the people, rice is of course 
still the staple food, together with a variety of esculent herbs. When 
rice is scarce, which most frequently happens between November and 
March, manioc, sweet-potatoes, earth-nuts and maize are the prin- 
cipal articles of food. In the way of fruits, they have mangoes, bananas, 
loquats, pine-apples and peaches. Among the better class of people, 
beef, pork, mutton, fowls, geese and ducks are occasionally eaten, but 
such things are regarded as luxuries. Imported iron cooking-pots, 
replacing the earthenware vessels made by the people, are largely on 
the increase. Crockery, also imported, is being widely used. It may 
be mentioned also that a very much larger quantity of native and 
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imported soap is sold than formerly. This speaks for itself. 

Very little tea or coffee finds its way into the Betsileo homes. 
Water, or hot-water added to the rice which adheres to the sides of 
the pot in cooking, is the usual beverage. Rum-drinking was cer- 
tainly on the increase during the Hova régime, but although native 
rum is still made from the sugar-cane and a large quantity of spirit 
is imported, yet, on account of increased duties on intoxicating liquors, 
there appears to be less drunkenness. On the whole, it may be said 
that, in many parts of the province, changes for the better have taken 
place in many ways in the habits and life of the people in their homes. 

The ordinary dress of the Betsileo is a loin-cloth and a sarimbo lam- 
ba, which is woven by the women. The lambais manufactured from a 
fibre taken from the bark of various species of Dombeya, trees known 
by the natives as Adfofra. Sometimes, and especially in more distant 
places, a mat made of rushes is worn instead of a lamba. For many 
years imported cotton goods and prints have made their way into the 
markets, but in recent times a much larger amount of cotton cloth has 
been used by the people, especially in and near towns. European 
clothing is by degrees being adopted by the people, notably by those 
who are employed by the authorities as overseers, and on féte days a 
considerable number of the people, both men and women, are attired 
in European dress. 

As regards education, a large proportion of the rising generation 
have been trained in the various mission schools and have been given 
an elementary education. The French language is now being rapidly 
acquired by the younger members of the community. It may be men- 
tioned too that the increasing number of Betsileo who seek European 
aid in times of sickness shows that they have learnt the folly of native 
practices in the wizard arts. 

Political.—On this section of my paper I feel that it is difficult to 
be clear and yet brief. It is perhaps better that I should be suggestive, 
and not enter into too many explanations. At the outset we find the 
people free from Hova oppression, under which they suffered for many 
years, and the general administration of the French is having a salutary 
influence in various ways. There is now a much greater regard for their 
welfare than formerly, and slavery has been abolished, as in all other 
parts of the island. 

For many years past the people have been drifting away from the 
towns on the tops of hills, where they dwelt formerly through fear of 
invasion from the surrounding tribes, and are now settled in the 
valleys, in homestcads near the rice-fields. These homesteads or vdla, 
comprising only a few houses, are surrounded by a thick hedge of prickly- 
pear. There is one small entrance into the enclosure, through which the 
cattle also enter. This migration of the people to the valleys has brought 
about a greater activity in planting. There is now a much larger area of 
cultivated ground than formerly, as well as a greater variety of plants culti- 
vated, greater care being taken generally in agriculture. Many sorts of 
trees, both fruit and ornamental, are now being grown in the jardin @essat 
in Fiandrantsda, which has been largely developed under the personal 
and constant care of Dr. Besson, the administrator-in-chief. The Betsi- 
leo have a strange superstition that the planting of trees brings about 
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death, or some other calamity, but this is giving way before the advance 
of civilization and the interest shown everywhere in agriculture through- 
out Betsileo by the Government. I was speaking to one of my Betsileo 
evangelists recently, and he said : ‘Our forefathers would be more than 
surprised if they could rise from their graves and see so much of the land 
cultivated, and the great number of cattle and poultry now being reared.” 

The subject of planting leads me to remark on the great advance seen 
among the people in industries of various kinds. Naturally, the 
people are desperately indolent, but a very marked change is coming 
over both men and women in this respect. The work carried on by 
Christian missionaries for so many years accounts for a great deal 
of this. We cannot fail to see too the influence which the Hova 
population scattered up and down the province (a people very much more 
industrious than the Betsileo) has had in this respect. But since the 
occupation of the island by France, things have gone forward by leaps 
and bounds. It seemed as if the people were only wanting a strong 
hand to lead them out into a larger life of industry and enterprise. 
Industrial schools are growing up around us. A tremendous impetus 
is being given to these, and to all agricultural pursuits. The eyes of the 
younger generation are being opened. and they are beginning to realize 
that to work means to get wealth. The people understand now as they 
have never done before the value of money, and that, having more of this, 
they can do more and enjoy their life and surroundings. The system of cut 
money, it need hardly be said, is now a matter of history, French coins 
being everywhere in circulation, and being the only currency. 

The Betsileo have never been good handsat trade. This has been left to 
the Hova, who have profited greatly from the stupidity of the Betsileo. 
Such trade as the people have done in the past has usually been by 
simple barter. By degrees, however, they are beginning to understand 
the benefits of having public markets. It is true they do not at present 
sell many European goods. They still lack the daring of mercantile 
speculation. They sell principally the produce of their fields, or what 
they themselves have made. A new and useful industry has been open- 
ed up for the women through the active and painstaking labours of 
Madame Besson, the wife of the chief administrator of the province, 
viz. the manufacture from certain native grasses of fans of different 
shapes and designs. Gurtains, baskets, wall-pockets. etc., are also made, 
bringing in a considerable amount of money to the women. Europeans 
buy these articles, and many are sent to Europe. 

Since the French occupation of the island, very fine roads have been 
made, with bridges, and. a carriage can now travel right through the 
centre of the province. A fine road has also been made from the east 
coast from Masindrano to Fianarantsoa. The carriage of goods is as yet, 
however, undertaken by bearers, who carry either on their shoulders or 
on their heads from 60 to 100 Ibs each. We hope the day is not far 
distant when vehicles will be employed for the transit of goods. Already 
in Fianarantsoa waggons are used. 

A census has recently been taken, and the population of South Betsileo 
alone has been shown to be 316, 736. A system of taxation is now fairly 
well established. When first launched, this was not regarded with 
approval by the people, and even now it is considered.by them as a 
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hardship. This is only natural until they get accustomed to the neces- 
sities of a Government seeking their good. 

There is a military garrison in Fianarantsoa, and police supervision is 
carried out very effectively. It is most gratifying to find the people living 
in security, all fear of robber raids from the neighbouring tribes hav- 
ing disappeared. Posts of native soldiers under European officers are set- 
tled in different places on the outlying borders of the province, but 
even these are becoming less and less a necessity, as the country is every- 
where settling down to peace and order. 

The postal and telegraphic systems are wonders indeed to the Betsileo. 
These and other developments are already telling upon the character 
and habits of the people. 

Religious.—For many years more than thirty missionaries have been 
labouring in the Betsileo province. At the present time there are three 
Protestant Societies at work, viz: The Paris Missionary Society, the 
Norwegian Missionary Society, and the London Missionary Society. The 
Roman Catholic Mission has also a number of agents. It is evident 
that such a numerous band of European missionaries, with their respective 
native helpers, must have made a deep impression on the life of the péo- 
ple. The number of places of worship scattered over the province has 
increased very rapidly, so that there is now no town or large village 
without a church of some kind. Most of these churches are also used 
for educational purposes during the week, but in some of the central 
towns separate buildings have been erected. Government schools have 
also been established in every centre where there is a chef de mille. 

The attendance at public worship has exerted influences, not only 
of a directly religious, but also of a civilizing, nature upon the people. 
These show themselves in many ways, for example, in better clothing 
and greater cleanliness. It is easy to understand how these influences 
filter down into the social life and habits of the people, and how they 
will ultimately prove to be a bulwark of strength in the life of the 
nation. 

Whilst speaking of churches, one must not lose sight of the hospitals 
and the leper settlements in and around Fianarantsoa. These have very 
materially helped to bring Christian teaching before the minds of the 
people. 

At present education is made optional by the Government. There is 
probably some difference of opinion as to the wisdom of this. It isa 
striking feature of the present day as compared with the past that 
the parents now recognize the material advantages accruing from the 
education of their children. 

One cannot expect to see in the lapse of a few years very great 
changes, but judging from the past 25 or 30 years, we can hopefully 

look forward to a brighter and better future for the Betsileo people. 


H. T. Jounson, 
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A BRIEF NATIVE ACCOUNT OF RADAMA II, 


papers of the late Rev. C.F. Moss. It was dated ‘Antananarivo, 
‘ebruary, 1862,” and though not signed, it was evidently written by a 
native. The acquaintance with the English language which it reveals, the 
curious mistakes, and the extraordinarily fulsome praise given to the 
subject of the paper, make it perhaps sufficiently interesting to find a 
place inthe ANNUAL. Itis inserted without alteration in its purely 
original dress.—C.F.A.M. 

“In the year 1828, Radama I. King of Madagascar, died, to the great 
grief of His subjects. Soon after his death, a stop was put to the Mis- 
sionary labours, the schools and the rising progress of knowledge dwin- 
dled away. 

“On the 27th of June, 1829, Rakoton-dRadama (now Radama II.) 
was born. Being the only son of the great Radama I. and of Her 
Majesty Ranavalomanjaka, the dey was universal on that occasion. The 
artillery and musketry roared for 3 successive days. Men, women, 
and children danced around the Palace. - It was then said by many 
people, that he would be a wonderful youth, and be the saviour of Ma-- 
dagascar. Nor were these prophesies unaccomplished. He soon began 
to make a proficiency in reading and writing. He delighted in all kinds 
of smithery and carpentry. He encouraged skilful workmen. Tho’a 
prince born, he himself’shared with his companions the difficult task of 
making good roads and bridges. 

“But these are nothing compared with the humanity of his heart, his 
mighty genius, his shredness, and his forbearance of mind. He is the 
enemy of all kinds of tyranny. He is merciful to all the afflicted and the 
miserable. 

“Tho' greatly caressed and beloved by his Royal Mother, as He 
was an only son, yet he in a thousand manner thwarted Her designs 
when she intended to do some acts of cruelty to Her subjects. For in- 
stance, when some people are sentenced to death or to be ironed, or to 
drink the Nox Vomica, he unbindst hem, and sends them away after giv- 
ing them money for their journey. He has saved thousands of lives by 
that mean. This has won for Him the universal love of all. In this 
work of humanity he is often assisted by Mary (a favorite woman of his). 
She is a woman of strong mind, possessing a high spirit, and who 

reatly deserves the confidence of Her sovereign by her uprightness and 
the beauty of her mind. In short, she is his Chief confidant. 

“During his mother’s life-time he often prevents people from drinking 
the Nox Vomica. In short, such is his great humanity shewn in a 
thousand instances, that it would greatly swell this brief account of him, 
where I to detail all his acts of humanity and justice. He is also 
the great enemy of injustice and oppression. He wishes justice to be 
strictly administered. He himself judged the people when yet a prince, 
so great is his desire to see justice administered, undeterred by the 
great fatigue attendance on it. 

“Should any of his favorites be found having acted unjustly to any one, 
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he drives them from his presence. He is also accessible to all. His 
acts to the persecuted Christians, also deserves our highest praise, 
as well as the esteem of Christians of all denominations. 

“In many instances, he shewed the loftiness, and the humanity of 
his heart, by sheltering and protecting them, as far as was in his 
power. All the Native Christians will never forget his care for them, 
in those dreadful days of suspense and misery. 

“But this prince tho’ humane, polite and affable, will not easily 
believe what people tells him. He searches into the depth of the 
thing, and his great mind and genius soon discovers the hidden 
secrets of the most intriguing and deceitful man. 

“This most wonderful Prince is a deist. He firmly believes in a 
Supreme Being, who made and who Governs the universe, but he 
does not believe in the Bible. He is no Protestant, or Catholic or 
Mussulman or Pagan, but he respects them, that conducts themselves in 
a becoming manner. He is polite to all, and tho’ he believes not their 
Religion, he wishes them to propagate it. Beside, he is honorable and 
never breaks his word. 

“He is extremely affable, his conversation agreeable, of an extensive 
genius and very inquisitive. He is about 5 feet high, and of an extreme- 
ly prepossessing appearanee‘ He has piercing eyes and of an olive 
colour. He is not proud, or vainglorious, or ostentatious. He detests 
fiattery. 

“He is most cleanly in his person and clothes, tho’ sometimes for 
frolic, he is not very nice in his eating. 

“He detests war, and will not punish with death, even the most 
heinous crime, substituting chain for it. 

“This most extraordinary and wonderful Prince ascended the throne 
of Madagascar on the roth August 1861, on the demise of his Royal 
Mother. All his people loves him, and almost adores him. He was 
crowned by nationals love. They hailed him as their deliverer from 
the detested Nox Vomica, which has been the scourge of Madagascar 
for the last 200 years. 

“He relieved them from the hard tasks of their former sovereigns, 
so that his people may now ‘sit under their own vine and figtree 
none daring to make them afraid” In short, he is so disinterested, 
that he will not take from his people the tribute that is due to him. 

“He has also promulgated a law on the 3rd day of his reign, that 
he will get no duty on the things imported and exported in his 
country, his object being to encourage trade and commerce in his 
beautiful country. He loves agriculture and encourages it amongst 
his people, as well as the arts and sciences. 

“All the different tribes that detest the hova, and never submitted 
to the preceding sovereigns, have so much confidence in him, that 
they are now fast making their submission to him. 

“Such a sovereign deservedly deserves the name of Great, as being 
the liberator of his country from ignorance, superstition and misery. 
Alexander of Macedonia obtained the name of Great on account of 
his conquest by the shedding of human blood. But does not one 
who relieves his people from misery, who breaks from them the strong 
chain of superstition, and who raises them to the scale of civilized 
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nations? Does not such a sovreign deserve the name of Great. 

“We who live under his benigning sway, who are happy under his 
rule, thank God that his precious life has been spared to this day 
amidst the danger that formerly surrounded him. May his life be 
long spared, so that Madagascar soon may be as the garden of the 
Lord, as “it is a land truely flowing with milk and honey.” What 
else could a subject wish or expect beyond what the Great Radama II. 
has done for the happiness and the Prosperity of his people? 

“(As for us, who have already seen what he has done, we think that 
we have never heard of a monarch since the heaven and the earth 
were created, who has so much the welfare of his people, at his heart 
as him, for we have read all the acts of Great Monarchs in ancient 
and modern times who laboured for the benefits of those under their 
command. Who would not live under the sway of such a monarch ? 
We are lost in admiration of him. 

“Under such a king, Madagascar will soon swarm with innumerable 
people of different nations, who with his people, will hail him as 
their father, and their protector. Has Europe, Asia, Africa or America 
ever heard or seen a king like him? We think not. 

“Since he reigned, which is only about 5 months, a great improve- 
ment has already taken place amongst his people. Great many of 
both sexes, are now dressed in (the European style. Europeans &c 
are encouraged to settle in his country, so that in a few years, Ma- 
dagascar will be inhabited by thousands and thousands of Europeans, 
who will bring with them, knowledge, the arts and the science. 

“Here is an instance of the forbearance of the Great Radama II. 
Ramboasalama was known by all, as one who wishes to take away 
his life for to prepare a way for his obtaining the throne, consequently 
he and those who were suspected of being his accomplices were 
driven away many leagues from Antananarivo after the Queen’s death, 
after undergoing a court trial. The good King Radama II. tried all he 
could to obtain a pardon for them, but could not to his great grief, as 
it was the unanimous wish of all the headofficers and headmen that 
they should be driven away for being traitors to their Jawful king, and 
for fear of their creating disturbances in the country. Radama II in his 
tenderness of heart, even sends money and cloth to Ramboasalama. 

“The property of Ramboasalama and his accomplices were not even 
confiscated, which would have been the case had he not interfered. 
They would also have been all killed had he not pleaded for them. 

“Tho’ Radama II. conforms to no Religion as being a deist, yet he 
does not constrain his people to adhere to any religious tenets. He 
gives them “Liberty of Conscience” so that as in England and 
America, any one may follow whatever form of worship he pleases. 
He may even pray to the woods and stones. The good King Radama II. 
is so liberal in his views that Protestants, Catholic, Mussulmen and 
pagans, can dwell in his beautiful country, without any fear of being 
disturbed. 

“Who would not pray for long life, health, joy and happiness for such 
a good King? May he be preserved from all dangers, that he may 
live long for the happiness and prosperity of Madagascar. 

“Long live the great Radama II. the King of Madagascar. 
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“P.S. As the Great Radama II. gets no duty from the things im- 
ported and exported in his country, from whom his chief revenue 
arises, we think that it is right, that the British Government and 
merchants should take it under their serious considerations and com- 
pensate him for it; his chief object in doing so, being to encourage 
trade and commerce in his country and that foreigners may reap 
advantages from his doing so.” 


THE FANDROANA, OR NEW YEAR’S FESTIVAL 
OF THE MALAGASY. 


NDER the influence of foreign customs and civilization many 
of the ancient usages of the Malagasy are rapidly becom- 
ing things of the past. Among these may be mentioned those obser- 
vances which were connected with the keeping of the national 
festival of the New Year; and as there was much that was worthy 
of notice in these ancient customs, it may be well to describe 
them briefly before the remembrance of them has quite passed away. 
I shall therefore here attempt a description of the Malagasy New 
Year’s observances as I saw them, for the first time, more than 
thirty-six years ago, as well as on much more recent occasions ; and 
I shall at the same time, give extracts from native accounts of these 
usages, which include some particulars of things which were becom- 
ing uncommon even at that date. 

A word or two may be said first as to the name and the time of 
keeping this festival. It was called the Fandréana, that is, the Bath 
or the Bathing, because a ceremonial bathing formed, as will be 
seen, the most important part of the observances; and hence the 
Malagasy word mdndro, to bathe, was also used for the keeping of 
the festival as a whole. It may be thought perhaps superfluous to 
say anything about the time or date of observing a New Year's feast, 
but as the Malagasy year was eleven days shorter than our own, and 
as native superstition decided that only Thursday or Sunday were for- 
tunate days for the New Year’s Day, there were a good many more 
than 365 chances to one against its falling upon the first day of Ja- 
nuary. In 1864 the Fandroana was kept in March, and it was ob- 
served until 1883 eleven days earlier every year, so that, had its obser- 
vance according to ancient usage been kept up until 1897, it would 
have come round again to the same day as in 1864; the Malagasy, 
however, reckoning that they had lived thirty-four years between 
those dates, while Europeans would only reckon themselves as thirty- 
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three years older. The native months were of course lunar ones, the 
same word, vd/ana, being used for month and moon; and their New 
Year’s Day was the first or new moon of the month called Aldhama- 
dy, a word of Arabic origin and equivalent to Aries in the zodiac. 
It seems strange that the people should never have attempted to 
conform their year to the annual movement of the sun, since they 
must of course have known that their reckoning did not correspond 
to the change of the seasons or the appearance of the constellations, 
but such was native usage from time immemorial. 

After the accession of Ranavalona III. in 1883, the day of keeping 
the new year was changed, and it was subsequently, until 1894 (or 
1895), always observed on the zznd of November, which was the 
Queen's birth-day. The old day, however, the first of Alahamady, 
was still remembered every year and honoured by a salute of all the 
cannon in the capital at sunrise. . 

The period of observance of the Fandroana was, strictly speaking, 
five days, of which the middle day was always Thursday or Sunday, 
as might be decided by the diviners, who worked the sskidy or 
oracle to ascertain this; and on these days hardly any work, except 
what was unavoidable, was done, in fact, there was a complete holi- 
day for a week following the festival. The Fandroana was always 
regarded by the Malagasy as a very important time, indeed as the 
one great event of the year; and it was looked upon as a mark of 
divine displeasure should one of their relatives die within three 
months of New Year's Day. And should a death take place during 
the actual days of the Fandroana, it was considered a great calami- 
ty ; there was no mourning, none of the usual ceremonies were ob- 
served, the Sovereign was not informed of it (as was usual with all, 
except the very poorest), and the corpse was not buried in the family 
grave, but hidden away in secret, and not properly interred until some 
time after the new year. 

According to tradition, the observance of the New Year's festival 
dates from Ralambo, one of the ancient kings of Imérina, who is 
supposed to have reigned about 300 years ago*; and yet its origin 
is probably much more remote, since all the different tribes of the 
north of Madagascar seem to have observed it while they still formed 
little independent states, and had not been brought under Hova supre- 
macy. 

For five days before the Fandroana it was forbidden to kill any 
four-footed animal, as oxen, sheep, goats, etc., and in ancient times 
this prohibition appears to have extended to all living creatures. But 
as it seems to have been impossible to enforce strictly the old rule, 
an exception was made, and during the five days it was made lawful 
to kill geese or poultry. Such food was called /o-ést-aritra, lit: ‘heart 
not enduring,’ in other words, a consolation for being deprived for 
several days of beef and other animal food. 

At the Fandroana of 1864, as we were informed that it would be 
considered respectful to the Sovereign if we paid a formal visit of 





Some Malagasy say that the first of Alahamady was the birthday of Andrianampdinimé- 
tina, the fathorof Radia I. 
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congratulation, several members of our L.M.S. mission went to the 
palace to wait upon the Queen. We were conducted to the first bal- 
cony of the largest palace, Manjakamiadana, then without any of the 
stone verandahs and towers added in subsequent years. We found 
her Majesty (Queen Rasohérina) seated under a scarlet umbrella, 
but not in state robes or European dress, for the Fandroana, being 
specially a native festival, the Queen and her ladies all wore the /am- 
ba, in most cases the kind called drindrdno, which is woven with a 
variety of dark stripes and broad black and coloured borders. Mr. 
Ellis, as the senior member of our mission, made a short speech, 
presenting to her Majesty our congratulations, and then offering the 
Adsina, or silver dollar, which was the usual mark of respect to Ma- 
lagasy royalty. After a brief reply from the Queen, we each shook 
hands with her and retired. We were only one party of large num- 
bers of people, representatives of the various tribes and classes of the 
Malagasy, who were coming throughout that day to pay their homage 
and make presents. The roads all through the city were crowded with 
People bringing offerings of rice, sugar-cane, manioc, fine mats, and 
also money; and especially noticeable was the immense number of 
bundles of fire-wood. This was piled in great heaps on each side of 
the steps leading into the royal courtyard, a provision for the extensive 
cooking which would be going on later in the festival. At this time it 
was imperative on every slave to bring a bundle of fire-wood to his 
master. 

The following day was Zoma or Friday, the great weekly market- 
day of the capital, so several of us went to see the market, which 
was densely crowded, Here, besides the usual display of native pro- 
duce of all kinds, were great quantities of poultry, and, especially, large 
numbers of the fine humped cattle, which had been fattening for several 
months previously, and many of which were magnificent animals, sure 
to take a prize, could they have been exhibited at Smithfield cattle 
show. For several days before the feast the roads about the city were 
often difficult to traverse, on account of the numbers of these cattle 
being driven in from the country to their owner's compounds for kill- 
ing at the Fandroana. Everywhere could be heard their lowing as 
they awaited their coming fate on the following Sunday. 

n the Friday evening was observed what is called the haréndrina, that 
is, the lighting, by the children chiefly, of bundles of dried grass. These 
were fixed to the end of along stick and waved about until the grass was 
consumed, with shouts of ‘“‘Harendrina é ! harendrina é !” This was a very 
pretty sight, especially when viewed from the upper portion of the 
capital, where one could survey the greater part of the city and the 
surrounding country. These fires could be seen in every compound, for 
they were lighted as soon as it began to grow dark; and in every village 
for miles away round the capital these waving lights were visible, while 
a murmur of shouting and rejoicing was heard in all directions. Here 
and there bonfires would be lighted, giving a larger and more lasting 
blaze. Some suppose that this observance is a survival of the 
ancient fire-worship, not quite extinct even in portions of the British 
Isles, in the custom called Beltain, in which cattle were made to leap 
over fires. Others, however, give a more prosaic explanation of the 
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harendrina, and say that it was done for the purpose of signalling to peo- 
ple in distant and solitary places, informing them that the New Year's 
festival had actually come. The word appears to be derived from a 
root which signifies the sparkling light of soot on a cooking-pot just 
removed from the fire. The fires lighted on this first evening are called 
harendrin’ Andriana, or the ‘Sovereign’s fires,’ and thoseon the second 
evening are termed harendrim-bahdaka, or the ‘People’s fires.’ 

On Saturday we all had numerous visitors, who called to express their 
good wishes for the new year, and all bringing a small present of a 
piece of cut money, which was termed jdka, a word which will be ex- 
plained later on. At sunset came again the lighting of the harendrina ; 
and as soon as it was perfectly dark, a salute was fired from all the old 
cannon, about twenty in number, placed around the summit of the city, 
chiefly at Ambddin’ Andohalo, overlooking the plain of Imahamasina. 

On this evening took place the chief function of the festival, the cere- 
monial bathing of the Queen in the palace, at which we were invited to 
be present. Entering the royal courtyard, which was rather dimly 
lighted with lanterns, and where a small body of native troops was 
drawn up, we were conducted to the western door of the chief palace 
and invited to enter. The central room on the ground floor was a 
spacious and lofty apartment, with the upper part of the walls and the 
ceiling decorated with coloured patterns in a very original and effective 
style, reminding one somewhat of Assyrian ornament. The floor, where 
it’ could be seen, was of handsome design, a parquetrie of beautiful 
and varied native woods. We were directed to take our seats on the 
ground, for as this was, above all things, a native festival, no chairs 
or other seats were provided for the company; so we all, Europeans, 
as well as Malagasy, had to squat, native-fashion, on the floor. This 
we accomplished with some inconvenience, feeling that our legs were 
very much in the way. 

Being settled down, we had time to observe the scene, which was 
certainly a curious one. The greater part of the hall was filled with a 
crowd of Malagasy of the higher ranks, all wearing handsome silk 
lambas, mostly of dark red, with borders and stripes of a great variety of 
patterns. In the north-eastern corner of the apartment—the ‘sacred 
corner’ of every house, and called sdro-firardeana, where the rdry or 
prayer-like chants and invocations are made, and the household charm 
is placed—there was a low platform, on which was a throne for the Queen, 
who sat there robed in scarlet, wearing her crown, and shaded by a 
large scarlet umbrella. Near her were the Prime Minister and other 
officers of the Government, as well as members of the royal family. To 
the west of the Queen was placed a large square of boarding, filled 
with earth, and serving as a temporary hearth for the cooking of the rice 
and other food. Here several fires were burning, but being made of a 
special kind of wood which gives out hardly any smoke, there was no 
inconvenience from them. After a little while, a procession of 
royal servants came in bearing a number of earthen cooking-pots, as 
well as rice, honey, and other food, and also vessels of water. These royal 
cooks, called madto-¢dnana, i.e. ‘clean-handed,’ were headed and super- 
intended by an officer of high rank, who bore a singa in the form of a 
horn, which was ornamented with silver, and was for the Queen’s use. 
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Rice having been put into the cooking-pots, together with sufficient water, 
the pots were placed on the stone trivets over the fire, and the attendants 
squatted around to feed the fires with fuel. All the vessels used 
in this ceremony have been preserved from ancient times, and were 
employed by previous Sovereigns on similar occasions.* 

Meanwhile other attendants of the Queen had been preparing the 
bath for her Majesty. This was of silver, and was placed in the north- 
east angle of the apartment, and screened off from view by scarlet lam- 
bas held up by ladies of the court. The Queen was then conducted 
behind the screen to bathe, at the conclusion of which ceremony all the 
cannon were again fired to announce to the people the completion of 
this most important part of the festival. After a few minutes’ interval, 
her Majesty reappeared, with her hair and face wet from the bath. On 
making her entry she repeated the usual form of thanksgiving: “Samba 
samba Andriamanitra, Andriananahary, ho arivo tratry ny taona anie {sy 
hisara-mianakavy \" i.e., “Blessed, blessed be God, the Creator, may we 
reach a thousand years an unseparated family!” To this all present 
replied by exclaiming: ‘‘Zrarantifra,” i.e. ‘‘Reach old age.” Holding in 
her hand the horn filled with warm water, and attended by the high 
officers, the Queen passed through the people, sprinkling them on either 
hand, and then the soldiers and officers on guard in the verandah. (In 
more recent times, Ranavalona III., who knew us all very well, would 
roguishly give some of us a splash in the face as she passed through the 
crowd, evidently enjoying the fun.) This sprinkling was said to be an 
earnest of abundance of rain during the ensuing year ; but the bathing has 
doubtless distinct reference to a need for purification in approaching a 
holy God. Several of the Fandroana observances have a marked resem- 
blance to Jewish and other eastern customs. 

I may here note that, during the reigns of the two succeeding Sove- 
reigns, the Queens Ranavalona II. and III., who were both Protestant 
Christians, their bathing at the Fandroana was always preceded by the 
singing of a hymn and the offering of prayer by one of the native royal 
chaplains. 

After sometime had elapsed, the rice appeared to be sufficiently 
cooked, and soon the attendants were busy ladling it out and placing 
it on plates, on which were laid pieces of banana leaf, primitive plates of 
the Malagasy. The Queen was of course served first, and then the rice 
was handed round to all present, and upon it was poured honey, to 
which was added a portion of meat called j2ka, which in some way had 
been preserved for a whole year. This was eaten with a curious kind of 
spoon formed of banana leaf tied up with the tendrils of some plant. 
This is again a survival of the primitive native habits, to which even horn 
or wooden spoons were unknown. In former times each guest placed a 
small qnantity of rice on his head, repeating,meanwhile the formula of 
benediction just given as used by the Queen. 

Following upon the eating of rice came the presentation of Aasina, the 
silver dollar of allegiance, by the heads of the various tribes and clans of 
nobles, all using pretty much the same form of address, which consisted 
in invoking the blessing of God upon the money offered for the Sovereign 


* They may be still secon in the muscum on the first floor of the great palace of Manjaka- 
middana. 
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and the kingdom. In more recent years the Prime Minister always made 
use of this occasion for the delivery of a speech, in which, after pro- 
found homage to his Sovereign, and giving the word of command to 
the troops in the courtyard for a royal salute, followed by the roar of 
the cannon all round the city, he referred to political events, and indi- 
cated the policy of the Government (his own, in fact) with regard to 
foreign powers. At the conclusion of this. he was himself saluted by 

the troops, the officer second in rank giving the word of command. 
And so, amid the singing of the national anthem, the rattle of drums, 
the crackling report of mitrailleuses, and the booming of artillery, the 
royal bathing came to a conclusion, and we and the other guests, after 
making our obeisance to the Queen, streamed out of the palace, glad 
if we could find our palanquin and our bearers amid the crowd of 
méaromita thronging the approaches to the royal courtyard. 

As soon as the Queen had bathed, every head of a family in his own 
home performed, in a more simple way, the same ceremony, warm water 
being poured over the head, and the usual invocation being pronounced.* 
Another practice followed by the Malagasy at this feast was to mourn 
and lament for a short time for any of their relatives who had died 
during the preceding year, and so had not the happiness of sharing in 
the new year’s blessings. 

It should be here said that every wife was expected to be with her 
own husband on this night. Those who were not were considered to 
be acting in an immoral way and were liable to immediate divorce. It 
may be noticed also that, although this was the evening of Saturday, 
the Sunday. or first day of the new year, was reckoned to be already 
begun, after sunset in fact; for the Malagasy, like the Jews, used to 
consider ‘the evening and the morning” to form the day. 

The following morning, although Sunday, was very unlike the usual 
quiet and orderly day which even then had become customary. 
In every courtyard the fattened oxen were being killed, and at every 
market also, so that the capital resembled a vast slaughter-house. 
Very early in the morning it was customary for an ox of one 
colour, called dmby vélavita, and dmby maldsa, to be killed in the 
royal courtyard; and as we did not witness the ceremonial in 1864, 
I may quote from an account given many years before by the Rev. J.J. 
Freeman of what was done in the time of Radama I. and before 1828:— 

“As soon as the throat of the animal had been cut, a knife wet 
with the blood was brought to the king, who touched it with the tip of 
his tongue and repeated an invocation, with thanksgiving that he had 
tasted the blessings of the new year. With the blood he also touched 
the tip of the elbow, the knee and the great toe, thus signifying his 
whole body. A portion of the hump, which is very fat, was then 
cut off, and a small fire having been kindled in front of each of the 
seven royal tombs in the courtyard (those called ¢rdno fito mianddlana, 


© The water for this purpose was brought only from certain springs, and was called rano 
masina, ‘sacred water.” 

+ On this Sunday morning it was almost impossible to hold any service ; butin the afternoon 
our churches were well attended. During the reigns of Queen Rasoherina’s successors, the Fan- 
droana was never kept on the Sunday ; both Queens endeavoured to maintain the sanctity of 
the Lord’s Day, and set an oxcollont example to their subjects in their invariable and devout 
attendance at divine service in the chapel royal every Sunday morning and afternoon, 
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i.e. ‘Seven houses in a line’), Radama took a portion of the fat and 
burnt it before each tomb, asa kind of sacrifice to the spirits of his 
ancestors who were buried there. During this ceremony the doors of 
the small wooden house (/rano mdsina) built over each stone tomb were 
opened, as if to invite the attention of the inmates. In formertimes a 
considerable number of the cattle which were to be killed at the Fan 
droana were driven into the royal courtyard to receive the king's bene- 
diction ; the Sovereign indeed acted in many respects as a kind of high- 
priest and representative of his people. 

“After an hour or two, during which the slaughtered animals were 
being cut up, the roads were soon filled by the slaves and dependants 
of those who had killed oxen, carrying pieces of beef to their relatives 
and friends.* We had numerous presents of this kind, so that we 
ourselves were able to send to many of our poorer friends a good piece 
of beef for the feast. Here again came a curious and significant cus- 
tom : cach house-holder took a piece of the 2ozdr0 rush, and dipping it 
in the blood of the ox which had been killed, hung it over the doorway 
as a protection to the house and the lives of the family living there. 
One cannot help comparing this custom with that of the Jews in smear- 
ing the lintel and doorposts of their houses with the blood of the 
Paehal lamb. The upright rough slabs of granite, which are set up 
at the head of the great family tombs of the Hova Malagasy, are also 
smeared with the blood of the oxen killed, and anointed with the fat, 
as are also most of the numerous rocks reputed to be sacred. At the 
foot of these upright slabs the hump of the ox is roasted, so that this 
observance has the character of a sacrifice to the ancestors as well as 
a feast.” 

For several days after this great day of the festival the whole popu- 
lation give themselves up to enjoyment, feasting on the beef, visiting 
their friends, and indulging in singing, dancing, and other amusements. 
They dress in their best clothes, and the hair of the women is elaborate- 
ly plaited and adorned. A favourite dish at the Fandroana is what 
is called sdnom-bildny, i.e. ‘pot-roast.’ This dainty dish is composed of 
portions of the intestines, the tripe, and the liver, all minced together 
and mingled with some of the blood and the fat, and cooked in an 
earthen pot. This is considered a great delicacy. In eating the newly- 
killed beef, there is usually taken together with it a portion of beef 
which has been dried and preserved in some way from the previous 
Fandroana, that is a year before, to which allusion has already been 
made. Although this is done without salt, it remains perfectly sweet, 
although rather hard and stringy. This preserved beef is termed aka 
or héna mialin-taona, i.e. ‘meat lasting through the year ;’ and portions 
of the newly-killed oxen are reserved for the same process, to be 
used at the following year's festival. For some few days after the 
Fandroana one cannot enter any house without being invited to eat 
some beef or jdéa; and to thus visit one another and eat together is 
considered a mark of real friendship, the beef being described as_ndfon- 
kena mitdm-pihavanana. i.c. flesh-meat which binds friendship. A common 








* By ancient custom the rump of every ox killed was the share of the Sovercign, and had to 
be taken to the officer appointed to receive it. 
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phrase used in sending a present of beef is: ““Mandsitra ny jaka ‘zaha 
raha jaka dia jaka tokda,” which may perhaps be freely rendered thu 
‘We bring this beef for your acceptance; it is real Fandroana bee 

Besides the children’s special share in the festivities of the time 
the making of the Aarendrina or grass fires on the two evenings, th 
are also allowed to have something corresponding to our pic-r 
parties. On the afternoon of the chief day, as well as on followi: 
days, they go into the country to some pleasant shady spot, or to sor 
garden or mango orchard, and do what is called /sikionina. Eai 
child has a small cooking-pot, and small fires are kindled, whe 
each cooks rice, as well as beef and other food. Then they all e 
together, fresh banana leaves forming the plates; and this is followe 
by native games, dancing, or rather posturing, in the graceful Malaga: 
fashion, in which the arms and hands are more used than the fee 
and by the rather monotonous yet pleasing native melodies, which ai 
sung in a minor key, and in which the regular and rhythmic clapping « 
hands is an unfailing accompaniment. In such amusements this holide 
time is passed; formerly the younger members of the royal fami! 
would be carried down to the plain of Imahamasina, at the we: 
foot of the capital, and there join in these diversions. 

Such were the principal features of this ancient Malagasy festiva 
which has now become a thing of the past. It has been supersede 
by the French national féte held on the 14th of July each year, an 
hardly anything remains of the old observances except the haréndrinc 
the lighting of which is still kept up on the evening of the féte day 
It is in the desire to preserve a record of these bye-gone custom: 
many of them, it will have been seen, very curious and interesting 
that I have noted down these remembrances of the Fandroana as 
first saw it more than thirty-seven years ago. 


James Srprezz, Ep. . 
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THE MADAGASCAR EXHIBITS 
AT THE ‘EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE’ OF PARIS IN 1900.* 





HE Madagascar section of the exhibition is situated in the centre 
of the square of the Trocadero, and is connected with that place 
Sy a large platform. Its pavilion is in a style of architecture which 
ter 3" recalls that of the Arabs, of which some interesting remains, brought 
ato light by the labours of M. Jully, show the part they formerly played 
in Madagascar, where no other style appears in modern construction. 
on Except some buildings at Mojanga which have retained traces of that 
fu Style, and leaving out of view the houses of Europeans, Malagasy dwell- 
ings are of wood and rush in the coast and forest regions, and of red 
» et clay-like earth in Imérina and Bétsiléo. The chief royal palace, the 
If Residency, the Anglican and R.C. cathedrals, and several M.S. 
churches at Antananarivo, are constructed of dressed stone, but the 
palaces of the royal ancestors are in wood, especially the Silver Palace, 
which takes its name from the silver balls hung from the eaves of the 
tig? roof, and of which the building containing the Madagascar exhibits is 
in some respects a copy. 
‘os Three conspicuous gateways relieve the front of this pavilion. A tower 
of 154 feet in height, on whose summit the wdromahéry, or royal vulturet 
of Madagascar, spreads its wings, leads to a lecture-hall, to which ac- 
". cess is also gained from the galleries of the first floor. 
Before proceeding to a detailed description of the Madagascar ex- 
" hibits, and in order to understand better their general arrangement, it 
will be well to point out the system which has been followed in their 
distribution. 

Such a young colony as Madagascar, and, to speak truly, one so little 
known, whose value is yet hardly at all appreciated, and” which as yet 
possesses hardly anything of what is essential to its development, ought 
not to be represented by a simple exhibition of the products of an almost 
virgin soil, of an undeveloped industry ; it is desirable not so much to 
place before the eyes of the public the productions already obtained, and 
what comes from regions already being worked, as to acquaint them 
with what may be expected and the means of increasing it; to show 
rather what there is to do, and what is in process, than to show the little 
which has already been done. 

To present what is essential in this teaching under a striking form, 
suggestive and picturesque, to a public preoccupied with the most varied 
attractions, the great majority of whom are quite indifferent to technical 
details, to draw their attention by striking tableaux, and to retain it by 
their connected details, to extract for their advantage some elementary 
ideas, easily apprehended and likely to be remembered, in short, to 
utilize by these tableaux the opportunity of exciting curiosity in all 
visitors as regards the country as a whole, and at the same time to supply 





wi 





* This article is translated from an official hand-book to the exhibition entitled: ‘Expo- 
sition umtverselle de 1900. Colonies et Pays de Protectorats. Madagascar.’ 


[t More correctly, the peregrine falcon, Falco minor, Bp.—J.S,] 
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to each, by carefully shown details, the means of becoming more 
fully informed upon those subjects in which he might be specialiy in- 
terested—such has been the plan followed in this exhibition. It is 
with this end in view that the Madagascar exhibition has been divided 
into three sections. 

1.—The Groundfloor presents a varying scene of Malagasy landscape, 
of the principal styles of agriculture, of wild and domesticated animals, 
and of native life. In an island contrived in the very centre of the 
basin of the Trocadero, there has been represented, by scenery of very 
startling reality, the lofty and dense Malagasy forest, with the most 
characteristic scenery, and with its rare animals: lemurs, birds, and 
serpents, brought from the colony on the eve of the exhibition. Some 
crocodiles, also brought from the great island, find a home in the basin 
of the Trocadero, and rest on its shady banks. 

The most interesting aspects of Malagasy agriculture are shown on 
two diagrams. On one side are the ricefields in their four most im- 
portant stages of culture; viz. the digging of them by the angddy or 
native spade ; the working of the soil, when flooded with water, by the 
hoofs of herds of cattle driven to and fro by the owner; the time of 
transplanting; and, finally, that of harvest. On the other side the 

* method of preparing and obtaining india-rubber from the different trees 
and plants is shown. 

This agricultural exhibition is completed by a series of little gardens 
of artificial plants, where one can follow the development of coffee, the 
fertilization of vanilla, the preparation of the beans of the cacao, the 
processes employed to collect the sap of the india-rubber, the cutting of 
the fibre of the rofia and of many other textile plants, the gathering of 
the leaves of the tea and the tobacco plants, the working of the silk- 
‘worm moths spinning their silk on the ambérivd‘ry and the /apia shrubs 
which abound and grow wild in certain parts of Madagascar, and, finally, 
tivalling the last-named, the silk-giving spider, whose product yields a 
valuable material which is woven into cloth. 

Close by, at the doorway of their huts, a number of native work- 
people, examples of the principal tribes of France’s new colony, manu- 
- facture their various productions, making the rabanas, or rofta cloths, 
weaving Jamba, plaiting baskets of rush or bags of rofia fibre, while 
others devote themselves to working in pottery, lace, or fine baskets, or 
in the common industries of wood and metal. 

A few workmen are seen washing gold ore at a stamping-place, or at 
a sluice in a little river which winds about close to a house which is 
built after the most usual native style. A little further on there isa 
miniature enclosure, where the domesticated animals are kept, of which 
the most important is the zebu or humped ox, which renders most valu- 
able service, and which is even employed usefully for riding upon. 

A large number of natives moving about in the gardens give anima- 
tion and local colour to these scenes, whose picturesqueness is enhanced 

+ by the presence of some detachments of Malagasy militia and soldiers, 
a valuable element in the colonial army which France is in process of 
forming. 

In a greenhouse are brought together a number of tropical plants, and 
especially those species of orchid which abound in the forests and in 
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the upper region of the island. 

2.—On the First floor, to which we gain access by two inclined planes 
of easy gradient, and which communicates with the Trocadero by a 
large footbridge supplied with two staircases and a moving carpet 
(escaladeur), are brought together, carefully selected, the principal fea- 
tures of what may be called elementary instruction as regards Madagas- 
car. The visitor coming from outside finds there almost immediately a 
large map in relief, which enables him at once to understand the general 
configuration of the great island, whose surface rises from the coast 
region up ‘o the great central plateau, and is guarded by a double ram- 
part of mountains. The geological character of the soil, the different 
things cultivated in each region, their natural productions, forest or 
otherwise, are here shown by conventional tintings. The track of the 
proposed railway, for which funds have recently been voted by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, is here shown in proof of the advantages which will 
arise from its construction. 

Minute directions enable any visitor wishing to have fuller infor- 
mation on any special point to obtain this in the galleries of the first 
floor, where are shown in detail various documents and other things 
relating to each subject ; for instance, the plans and estimate for the 
railway shown on the relief map will be found in complete form in the 
Hall of Public Works on the second story, and a notice points them out 
clearly. ’ 

Another notice close by points out a collection of the maps of 
Imérina to the scale of 1—100,00¢, as far as is now completed. Further 
on is the map of the entire island to a scale of 1—500,000, and pre- 
senting no blank spaces, except in the extreme south, where the 
exploration of the country is not yet-completed. 

A special plan in relief of the Bay of Diego-Suarez enables one to 
understand the interest which is attached to the defence of this important 
point of rendezvous for the French fleet. 

Another very interesting plan in relief is that of the city of Antana- 
narivo, executed under the direction of the Christian Brothers by their 
scholars, which shows also by modelling the method of forming. rice 
plots, or kéésa grounds, by successive steps in the valleys. 

By the help of the three great navigation companies which have regular 
services with Madagascar, viz. the Messageries Maritimes, the Chargeurs 
Réunis, and the Peninsulaire Havraise, there has been prepared an 
important wall map showing the means of communication between 
the great island and Europe, and also with the shores of the Indian 
Ocean ; and this also shows the principal European colonies in Africa, 
as well as their railways, both constructed and projected. This work of 
popular instruction by maps is completed by tables, where are given 
all the principal facts necessary to understand every point connected with 
Madagascar. 

The exhibition of colonial equipment and working tools and ap- 
pliances holds, very properly, an important place. It has been attempt- 
ed to render this attractive by presenting it under the form of a party 
on the march, shown by wax figures. viz. a colonist in travelling 
dress, carried in a filanjdna (light palanquin) by four bearers, fol- 
lowed by a file of other porters carrying all the articles necessary 
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on a journey; they are coming towards a resting-place, where some 
Europeans are moving about between a camp tent and a colonial 
habitation. Everything which could be of service to the explorer, the 
planter, the official, or the prospector, is in this way placed before 
the eyes of the public, who find there a mass of useful information 
got together by the efforts of the Comité de Madagascar, under whose 
enlightened direction this section is placed. 

The rest of the gallery of the first storey is occupied by an important 
ethnographical exhibition, of which the historical portion, which is 
not the least interesting, will be found in the upper gallery 

3.—It is in this gallery of she Second storey that are gathered to- 
gether by exhibitors and by the colony a large quantity of articles of 
a kind to help in the historical and geographical knowledge of the 
island. The Antananarivo Museum exhibits valuable robes, dresses, 
and other articles coming from the palace of Queen Ranavalona,* 
the Commercial Museum of the Capital ; and the various administra- 
tive sections of the local government have sent their finest specimens 
of the industrial products of the colony, rich and more common 
Jamba, silk stuffs, household utensils, pottery, etc. 

The mural decoration of the galleries consists of large panels 
painted on cloth, the subjects of which are taken from the life of 
the natives and of the colonists in the island, as well as from its 
fauna and flora; they also reproduce some characteristic land- 
scapes. It is there also that the artist of the large coloured window 
that adorns the south entrance has found his inspiration, where the 
Malagasy nation makes its first appearance in the decoration of 
stained glass. It is in this gallery where we also find the show-cases 
in glass, both of official exhibitofs and of private individuals. It 
may be observed that each province of the great island exhibits its 

roducts on it own account. The visitor will there be able to make 

imself rapidly acquainted with the productions of that region of 
Madagascar in which he is especially interested. This part of the 
exhibition is essentially agricultural, industrial, and commercial. Here 
are collected together specimens of the products, as well as examples 
of those manufactured articles, which might be advantageously imported 
into the colony by our merchants. 

We would point out also a magnificent collection of forest produc- 
tions, especially specimens of the beautiful native woods, collected and 
methodically arranged by the local authorities. The colony has sent 
furniture made of valuable woods at the professional schools of Antana- 
narivo, especially a bedroom suite, whose principal article is a bedstead, 
which shows a happy tendency towards the formation of Malagasy 
industrial art. Private industry also exhibits interesting articles of furni- 

»ture, among which one notices some decorative panels, and a piano 
made entirely of Malagasy wood. 

The upper gallery, where one can study them with minute attention, 
contains interesting collections of natural history and paleontology 
brought from Madagascar. Among these may be specially mentioned 
the eggs of the Epyornis, and the principal portions of the skeleton of 


(See articlo in Arvwat XXL, 1898, entitled “The National Muscum at Antananarivo,” 
167—-175.~J.S.. 
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this enormous bird ; a large diagram shows the various species of the 
two genera in a systematic form,.arranged after the most available 
scientific data, and exhibits their gigantic proportions. 

The Natives sent by the Colony of Madagascar.—The Malagasy party which 
arrived by the S.S. Campana is one of the chief attractions of the Ma- 
dagascar pavilion. It was formed under the direction of M. Jully, 
architect, chief of the department of civilian construction, and for some 
time past resident in the island. It is composed of individuals from most 
ofthe various tribes inhabiting the colony, and forms, on that account, a 
very interesting ethnological series of types. Chosen especially from 
the class of work-people, these Malagasy have themselves constructed 
the native huts which are built on the platform of the pavilion, and 
shown also in the panorama. The various handicrafts which they carry 
on before the eyes of the public, weaving, lace-making, basket-work, - 
gold-smith work, etc., enable one to understand at once, and far better 
than by any long description, the primitive methods employed by them 
and their manner of working. 

The whole party is composed as follows: 24 soldiers; 15 militia ; 
35 musicians; 20 Héva, of whom 8 are women; 4 Bétsiléo, inclu- 
ding 2 women; 4 Sihanaka, including 1 woman and 2 children; 4 Tan- 
karana, including 2 women; 2 Sakalava of the north-west (No- 
sibé); 3 Sakalava of the west (Maintirdno), including 1 woman; 3 Ma- 
hafaly (Tullear), of whom z are women; 2 Tandsy, including 1 woman; 
3 Taimérona, including 1 woman; 4 Betsimisaraka, including 2 women ; 
and 1 Tambahdaka; a total of 124 Malagasy. 

{I have not thought it necessary to translate the detailed notices as to 
the various tribes of Malagasy which here follows in the official guide- 
book. This will be interesting to a visitor previously unacquainted with 
Madagascar, but is not necessary to readers of the ANNUAL, where 
much fuller information, as regards the ethnology of the island, has from 
year to year been given in the various issues of the magazine.—J.s.] 

Panorama of Madagascar.—On the first storey is a large picture of the 
taking of Antananarivo, and also an interesting series of dioramas, 
showing the principal incidents in the campaign of 1895, as well as 
various scenes in public life in Madagascar. These are provided by a 
small society which has obtained the right to charge an additional fee 
for viewing them. This artistic work has been executed by the painter 
Louis Tinayre. The entrance to the panorama is opposite the foot- 
bridge which connects the first storey of the pavilion with the palace of 
the Trocadero, and on which are placed the musicians of the orchestra 
belonging to the Residency. 


Translated from the French by 
James SrpreEE, Ep. 


* Supplementary Note.—-To the above description of the Madagascar 
exhibits in the Exposition universelle of 1900, I think it may be in- 
teresting to many of our readers to add something as regards the 
contribution made to it by one of the Missionary Societies at work 
in the island. In the early part of 1899, the members of the London 
Missionary Society, in common with other Societies labouring in 
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Madagascar, received an invitation from the French authorities in 
Antananarivo to take part in the great Paris exhibition by send- 
ing specimens of the work of the scholars in their schools, as 
well as drawings, plans and photographs, etc., to show what their 
educational establishments were doing for the enlightenment of the 
Malagasy. They gladly responded to this appeal; a special com- 
mittee was appointed to manage the details; and in a few weeks’ 
time a considerable number of articles were brought together and 
were exhibited to members of the L.M.S. Mission in the little Lecture 
Hall of the new College building at Faravdhitra. These exhibits 
comprised plans and elevations of the College and the three High 
Schools of the L.M.S. in Antananarivo, as well as photographs of 
the buildings, photographic groups of the scholars and students, 
time-tables of the course of instruction given at each of these four 
institutions, showing that the wishes of the French Government as 
regards the teaching of French and teaching in that language were 
fully carried out (these time-tables were large sheets beautifully drawn 
and ornamented by a former pupil); specimens, both from the boys’ 
and girls’ schools, of copy books, with handwriting and arithmetic 
sums ; ornamental penmanship by the boys as well as several water- 
colour paintings, both figures and landscape; outline and free-hand 
pencil drawings, both by boys and girls; and numerous examples of 
plain and ornamental needle-work, as well as crochet, tatting, embroi- 
dery, and lace. Together with these were exhibited a series of school 
and class-books, both in French and Malagasy, used in the schools, 
and the theological and science text-books in Malagasy used in 
the Theological College. To these were added copies of a large 
number of books issued by the L.M.S. Press at Imarivolanitra, thus 
showing the ability of Malagasy workmen in the arts of printing and 
book-binding. 

It is gratifying to us to hear that a silver medal has been awarded 
by the jurors to the London Missionary Society for their educational 
exhibits. Similar honour has been given, we understand, to the other 
Protestant Societies at work in Madagascar for similar contributions 
to the Exhibition.—j.s. (ED.) 
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THE NEW ROAD BETWEEN THE CAPITAL 
AND THE EAST COAST. 


T is now rather more than five years since the occupation of Mada- 
gascar by the French. Within this comparatively short space of 
time many important and beneficent changes, as was to have been 
expected, have taken place in the government and general .adminis- 
tration of the country. The authorities are to be congratulated upon 
the improvements which have been introduced, and which are visible 
on every hand, improvements which cannot fail to be beneficial both to 
Europeans and natives alike. Foremost among the improvements and 
innovations, of which it would be easy to speak at length, must be 
» mentioned the abolition of slavery and the practical extinction of 
«fanompoana (the two greatest curses under which Madagascar has 
suffered from time immemorial); the almost entire extirpation of 
brigandage and burglary, and the consequent general security of life 
and property; the introduction of justice into the law-courts; the 
suppression of extortion in its various and numerous forms; the 
installation of postal and telegraphic services; the encouragement 
of industrial enterprise in various directions; the establishment of 
government leper asylums ; and the making of good roads, not only in 
the capital and other chief towns, but also in many parts of the country. 
At present, however, we only wish to say a word or two on the new road 
which, on the last day of the last century, was practically completed 
between the capital and Tamatave, the chief port on the east coast. 

The completion of a good macadamized road from the centre of 
Madagascar to the coast is of course an event of the first importance 
in the commercial development of the island, trade in the interior 
being constantly handicapped by the great inconveniences, high prices 
of goods, and frequent losses caused by the absence of proper means 
of communication and by the old mode of transit. The route, or rather 
path, hitherto followed, and the difficulties of the way, have many times 
been described by travellers, to whom, except perhaps to those possessed 
of a liking for the romantic, the novel and primitive character of the 
journey has generally proved an insufficient compensation for the 
discomforts and inconveniences experienced. 

One would naturally have thought that the road from Tamatave to the 
capital would have been made in as direct a line as possible between 
the two places, but this seems to have been found impracticable by 
those in charge of the survey, or, at any rate, to have been thought too 
costly to have justified the undertaking. It is on this account that the 
general direction of the old route has been followed. The road 
therefore runs straight east from the capital as far as Mahatsdra within 
a few miles of the coast, the remainder of the distance being accomplish- 
ed by steamer, either by way of the sea or by means of the lagoons, 
which run for a great part of the distance between this town and 
Tamatave. The course followed therefore is nearly that of the two 
sides of a right angle. 
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As yet no regular service of vehicles for the conveyance of passengers 
has been established, but this long hoped for and unspeakable boon 
will doubtless soon be provided. Recently the journey from the capital 
to Mahatsara, a distance of 245 kilometres, was acccomplished by motor- 
car in the remarkably short space of fourteen hours. A transport 
service for goods has already been initiated by Messrs. Pochard and 
Wilson. The first convoy consisted of three American wagons, each 
carrying about 12 cwts (i.e. about1§ men’s loads), and drawn by four oxen, 
the journey occupying thirtecen days from Mahatsara to Antananarivo. 
Soon after this a second convoy was despatched, the wagons being 
more heavily laden. 

Those of us who are old residents in the island have frequently 
discussed in times gone by the need of a civilized road from Antanana- 
tivo to Tamatave ; it has been hitherto one of our day-dreams, it is now 


an accomplished reality. 
R. B. (Ep.) 


VARIETIES. 


The Words ‘Hianao,’ ‘Hianareo,’ and ‘Andro'.—It has not infrequently 
occurred to me that the second person singular and plural of the personal 
pronouns ought in reality to be spelled without the 4, or that, ifan 4 be 
really present, the z should precede it. There are three reasons that have 
led me to suspect this: (1) all the other persons in the nominative case 
except aho (izaho, izy, isika, izahay), all the demonstrative pronouns 
(ity, 20, iny, troa, ireto, tree, zao, izany, and some twenty or more others), 
with the relative pronoun (zzay), and two out of the three interrogative pro- 
nouns (2z@, ¢zona, the exception being zovy), commence with an 7(the 
accusative case of the personal pronouns commencing, as in ako, with ana). 
(2) It has often struck me in listening to natives that they very frequently 
drop the %, but as the 4 is never sounded very distinctly in Malagasy, I 
have felt that in this I might be mistaken. Consequently, not long ago, I 
put the matter before the teachers and students of the College, asking them 
to think it over well for a few minutes, and then, by show of hands, to express 
their opinion. About two-thirds voted for there being no sound of / in the 
words in question, one of them making the pertinent remark that, in putting 
in an 4, an extra syllable would thereby be added (¢sar zanao, as it is pro- 
nounced, becoming thus ¢sara htanao, i.e, four syllables becoming five). It 
is no doubt a fact, however, that one sometimes hears ¢sara hianao. But is the 
h really native, or derived from European usage? (3) Dr. Renward Brand- 
stetter says that ‘the Malayan personal pronouns are aku. 1, é2kaz, thou,” 
there being apparently no aspirate. In the matter of this 4, however, I 
speak with some degree of hesitation, and merely make the above suggestion 
for what it is worth. If Azanao ought to be spelled zanao (or zhanao), 50 
also Aanareo should be spelled zanareo (or thanareo ?), 

As regards the word azdro (day), I have often thought that it really signi- 
fies, or originally signified, the bright sun-lit firmament above and around us. 
‘There are several words and expressions in the language which seem topoint 
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to this, of which at present, however, I can remember only two, viz. amba- 
zezandro (lit. ‘the below the day,’ a term applied to the Hova by the outside 
tribes; embanilanitra, lit. ‘the below the sky,’ being the term the Queen 
used to employ when speaking to her subjects); and masoandro (lit. ‘the 
eye of the anavo,’ i.e. the sun). 

After writing the above, I sent it to Mr. Thorne to see if he agreed with it, 
and received the following in reply :— 

“fam very interested in your remarks on As@nao, hianareo, and andro. 
I have had similar thoughts to yours on the first two of these words. The 7 
in hzanao and kianareo is, I should think, without doubt the usual demon- 
strative prefix, and the use of the # is an expedient for showing that the 7 is 
to be pronounced separately from the @ that follows and not combined with 
it asa diphthong. A more correct mode of writing the word would be with 
a dizresis, thus, iavao. Stillin words like mamta, mania, avia, without the 
assistance even ofthe A, there is no difficulty in separating the two vowels. 
I think it is clear that the % forms no part of the root. Itis not like the & 
in zhany, which used to be written Azazy, and in Jharamy, which used to 
be written Hiaramy. In these cases the 4 is part of the root and was only 
misplaced. 

“Thad not thought before of andro as having the wider signification, but 
what you say ofit is quite true. And it is interesting to note that that makes 
masoandro in Malagasy more completely correspond with matahari in 
Malay, in which Aarz is rather the firmament than a measure of time.’’ 


While speaking of the spelling of words, do not the Malagasy in speaking 
insert the connecting 7’ in such cases as the followin; nohon' ny fitiava- 
nao azy, tahakan’ ny azy, fantatrin’ ny olona, hevitrin’ ny be sy ny 
maro, etc., etc. 1 am convinced that they do, and it is certain that they not 
infrequently write it.—R.B. (Ed.) 


The Words ‘0/0,’ ‘Aolaly,' ‘Ampombo,’ etc.—It may be of interest to n 
that the following words, the origin of which, except in one case, is not foun 
the Malagasy Dictionary, occur, with a slight variation of form, in the Ki 
mambwe dialect of East Africa, in the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyka 

Nofo (flesh) appears as mufu (in the Swahili as ¢e/u, and, in fact, is « 
practically the same in all the Bantu languages). 

Molaly (soot) appears as mulale. 

Ampombo (chaft) appears as mapumbu. 

Kaisaka (Indian Corn) occurs as #isake. 

Makota (an east coast word meaning filth) appears as /udofa. 

‘Ala (forest) may be connected with Zwfa/a. also meaning a forest. 

‘Mikasa (to intend) may be connectéd with aéasz, a word of like meaning. 

Finga (a provincial word for a vessel made from a calabash) occurs as 
Jufinga, having the same signification. 

“‘Mijinja (to cut rice when ripe in the field) is not improbably connected with 
husinza, having a like meaning. 

The above I have gathered from a communication from Dr. Mackay. 
—R.B. (Ed.) 


The Madagascar Railway.—In the course of a sketch of the recent French 
activity in Madagascar, contributed to the first two numbers of La Géogra- 
phie, General Gallieni describes the progress which has been made so far 
towards improving the means of communication, and outlines the project 
for the railway from Tamatave to Antananarivo, the credits for which were 
voted some time ago by the French Government. The route fixed for 
the railway, as the outcome of the surveys of 1897 and 1898, runs first 
south-west, more or less parallel to the coast as far as Andvorano. I tthence 
ascends the valley of the Vohitra and its tributary the Sahantandra, this section 
being particularly difficult owing to the broken nature of the ground and the 
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sinuosities of the river. The elevated mountain pass of Tangaina in the Bétsi- 
misdsaka country is traversed by a tunnel, after which a défour to the north 
is made to cross the River Mangéro at Fénotsara. West of this a difficult 
country is again entered, in which the exceptional limiting gradient of 35 in 
1000 (1 in 28.6) has been adopted. The article is accompanied by a sketch- 
map showing the routes of the east coast road and railway, as well as certain 
possible variants of the latter. General Gallieni’s conclusions as to the 
prospects of Madagascar are distinctly hopeful.—From The Geographical 
‘Fournal, May, 1900. 

Now Map of Madagascar.—Carte de Madagascar. Scale 1: 500,000, or 7°8 
statute milesto aninch. Dressée par P. Locamus. Sheets : 2, Diego Suarez; 
5, Maintirano, Paris: Maison Andriveau Goujon.—H. Bariére. All avail- 
able information appears to have been utilized in the compilation of this map, 
which is now in course of publication, including the charts of the French 
hydrographic department, the geodetic work of the topographical service 
of the French army of occupation, the surveys of Pres Colin and Roblet, the 
route-surveys of explorers, and the documents published by the military 
administration under the authority of General Gallieni. The map is clearly 
drawn and is printed in four colours : sea-blue ; hill-shading, brown ; forests, 
greens and rivers, roads, and lettering, black. Altitudes, where they have 

een ascertained, are given in metres, When complete, the map will consist 
of twelve sheets, and its scale, 1: 500,000, is sufficiently large to admit of 
considerable detail being shown.—From Geographical Fournal, June, 
1900, 





NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


‘The Extinct Dinosaurs of Madagascar.—It is only within the last few years 
that the existence in north-west Madagascar of fossil bones of some of 
the gigantic Dinosaurs of the secondary period has become known. The 
first specimens were found by Mr. Last, and were described by Mr. Ly- 
dekker. Recently, further specimens of the fossilized remains of these 
monsters have been discovered by M. Bastard, and a preliminary note on 
the same (detailed descriptions to follow later on) has been published in the 
Bulletin du Mustum @ histoire naturelle, 1896, No.7. Ihave made the fol- 
lowing translation of this paper, omitting only technical details.—R.B. (ED.) 


M. Bastard has forwarded to the museum several parcels of osseous 
remains of Dinosaurs, with the examination of which Professor Gaudry has 
been good enough to entrust me. This examination will occupy a lon, 
time. The preliminary work of separating them from their matrix is a worl 
of patience. I must limit myself to-day to giving information of quite a 
general character. 

It is Mr. Lydekker who made known the first remains discovered of Dino- 
saurs from Madagascar. These remains, brought to England by Mr. Last, 
come from the north-west coast of the island, from a place situated at about 
20 miles to the east of the Bay of Narinda. They consist of a certain 
number of vertebra which Mr. Lydekker has attributed to the genus 
Bothriospondylus, created by Owen for some Jurassic vertebrze of England, 
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More recently Mr. Depéret has had the occasion of studying some 
specimens from the neighbourhood of Mévardno, on the right bank of the 
River Bétsibdka, about 46 kilometres south of Mojanga. These specimens 
appear to denote the presence of two very different types: a Sauropod 
referred to the genus Z?anosaurus, anda Theropod of the genus Mega- 
lasaurus. 

In the first parcel sent by M. Bastard to the museum there were a great 
number of déb77s from Mevarano, to the south of Mojanga. But unfortu- 
nately the greater number of these débr7s are useless. They consist of very 
small fragments of long bones. In this locality, the bones are found in very 
loose sand, probably of Cretaceous age, and their extraction necessitates 
great precautions, which the present state of the country does not-permit of. 

The last parcel is by far the most important. It comprises a great 
number of specimens coming from a region situated about 250 kilometres 
to the north-east of the former, and to the east of the Bay of Narinda. The 
majority of the specimens are indeterminable fragments, but there are some 
beautiful pieces among them, including vertebrae and the extremities of 
long bones, which authorise us henceforth to apply to Madagascar what 
Marsh has said of the Rocky Mountains, viz. that certain geological 
strata, continuing for several hundreds of miles, enclose everywhere bones 
of Dinosaurs. 

I.—MEVARANO (near Mojanga).— From what we know of the geology of 
the north-west coast of Madagascar, and the fossil shells which accompanied 
the osseous débris sent by M. Bastard, the fossils spoken of above are 
found in Cretaceous beds of sand or very friable sandstones. This circum- 
stance will singularly facilitate any future excavations there undertaken, 
and will render them certainly very fruitful, provided that precautions are 
taken for consolidating the bones on the spot. 

It is probable that the numerous fragments of long bones sent to us 
by M. Bastard, as well as some of the caudal vertebre, belong to the 
species of Savropod described by M. Depéret under the name of Zita- 
nosaurus madagascariensis, Some fragments of long bones with hollow 
interior, and a amphicelic vertebra of very compressed form, doubtless 
belong to a Theropod of the genus Megalasaurus, or ate closely allied 
to it. 

II.—THE REGION TO THE EAST OF THE BAY OF NARINDA.— Here the 
fossils are not found in a friable rock, but in a very hard calcareous 
sandstone. In removing the matrix from some of the vertebre I found 
some specimens of a Mytilus, which appears to me identical with a 
species from the Jursssic beds of a neighbouring locality (Andranosamon- 
ta), and described by R.B. Newton under the name of Mytilus mada- 

rascarvensis. In having a thin slice cut from this sandstone matrix, I 

ave proved the presence of Foraminifera, the study of which will be 
certainly interesting. These few facts, added to the general knowledge we 
already have of the north-west coast of Madagascar, which I have 
deduced from the study of the fossils brought home by M. Gautier, con- 
vince me that the Dinosaurs of this region belong to the Jurassic rocks, 
whilst those from near Mojanga belong to the Cretaceous. 

M. Bastard has collected specimens from several points of the region 
of Narinda. I must speak successively of each of these. 

(a) Mevarano. Mevarano is a locality situated at the extremity of 
the small gulf of Loza, which opens into the Bay of Narinda. It must 
not be confounded with the locality of the same name some 250 kilome- 
tres south of this place, i.e. the one near Mojanga, and where are found 
the fossils spoken of above, and which appear to be Cretaceous, M. Bas- 
tard has sent us several fine specimens from this locality, several vertebra, 
great pieces of long bones, and two bones of the metacarp or of the 
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metatarsus. Judging from their size and their anatomical character, these 
fossils are clearly to be refered to gigantic Dinosaurs. The form of the 
vertebra and the compactness of the long bones are characteristic of the 
Sauropods. 

A minute comparison of these bones with the pieces described and 
figured by Mr. Lydekker under the name ef Bothriospondylus madagas- 
cariensis leads me to the conclusion that the specimens put before the 
meeting are to be referred to this species. But the genus Bothriospon- 
dylus is very badly known. A number of specialists make it synony- 
mous with other genera (Ornithopsis, Pelorosaurus). Our specimens ap- 
proach, as much by their anatomical characters as their great size, to 
the Ce¢eosaurus of the English Oxfordian, which appears to have been 
twelve yards in length. | 

(b) Ansitsdnid2. Other beautiful specimens come from the borders 
of Lake Ankitsanibe near Antsohihy. ‘These are lombar and caudal 
vertebre and fragments of long bones which appear to belong to a form 
very near that of Mevarano, perhaps even identical with it. 

(c) Antsohihy. Numerous remains were collected at a place eight 
or ten kilometres to the south of Antsohihy. Unfortunately these débris, 
coming from the surface of the soil, have long been subject to the action 
of atmospheric agents. They are very corroded, and are become uniden- 
tifiable. But they nevertheless point to animals of gigantic dimensions 
like the preceding. 

Such is the summary of the packages sent by M. Bastard. As is evi- 
dent, these first findings are of happy augury for future paleontological 
discoveries. All those among us who are acquainted with M. Bastard 
know that the traveller of the museum unites much energy to a great 
love of science, and that he will do all that is possible to be done to 
enrich the museum with specimens both curious and rare. 


New Coleoptera from Madagascar.—In a paper contributed to the AMémozres 
de la Société zoologigue de France (t. xii. p. 5, 1899), several French ento- 
mologists describe a series of 224 beetles collected by two officers of the 
army of occupation, Comt. Dorr, and Lieut. Jobit. Of these, the following 
are new species, with some new genera :—in the Cicindelide: Megalomma 
Dorri, Fiétiaux, Andriba ; in the Malacodermes, Luctola Imering@, Bour- 

eois, Antananarivo ; in the Bostrychida : Phonapate madecassa, P. Lesne, 
WB. in the Scarabweidw : Monachelus Dorri, Fairmaire, Antananarivo ; 
Eulaiades, gen. nov., with Z. szflatip~es, Fairm., E.Coast; Microplus 
iners, Fairm., N.W, region; Serica clypeotis, Fairm., N.W. region; 
Synacta, gen. nov., with. S. corrugata, Fairm., Antananarivo; Hmpecta 
marginalis, Fairm., E. C.; 2. porinosa, Fairm., FE. C.; Adoretus macu- 
licollis, Fairm., N. W. teg.; Pygora tenella, Fairm., Antananarivo; in 
the Heteromera: Scotinesthes asidinus, Fairm., Andriba ; Allecula prati- 
color, Fairm., Antananarivo ; Eubalia zonalis, Fairm., Andriba ;~Caco- 
plesia bicolor, Fairm., Antananarivo; C. @nescens, Fairm., Antananarivo; 
C. cyanicollis, Fairm., Antananarivo ; Zonitis sguadida, Fairm., N. W. reg. ; 
inthe Curculionide : Choristorhinus, gen. nov., with Z£. cribripennis, 
Fairm., Tamatave; ‘‘this insect is interesting, since it is the first of this 
group known from Madagascar and also from Africa ;”” Cratopus piscifor- 
mis, Fairm., N.W. reg. ; Homaleptops ruficoris, Fairm., Antananarivo ; 
Alcides larinoides, Fairm., Mojanga; in the Bruchide: Bruchus nigri. 
¢arsis, Fairm., Antananarivo; and in the Chrysomelide : Donacia bor - 
viva, Fairm., Antananarivo ; ‘this is a very interesting discovery, the genus 
Donacia not having been’ previously noticed either in Madagascar or in 
Southern Africa.”’—J.s. (ED.) 
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* As these four numbers form a sixth volume, an Index to the four is here given. In order 


to economize 5 
gascar,’ Mal, for ‘Malagasy,’ and Betsim for ‘ 


are given in small capitals ; titles of articles are shown by inverted commas; and Mi 


names, as woll as scientific names of animals, 


ce, the following abbreviations are usually made :—M. or Madag, for ‘Mada- 


Betsimisaraka,’ The names of authors of papers 
lagasy 
are given in italics, 


+ The first sixteen pages of No, xxiv have unfortunately been numbered wrongly, viz. 1-16 


instead of 385-400. 
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